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THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. 


1U)0K IV. 


ClI Vl’I KU 1.^ 

^ITJIE valetudinarian King was gone, rvith his moods and caprices; and 1830. 

with him rvent all the considerations of expediency which had deter- '—.i-v^ 
mined the political conduct of the year, on every side. It was not now 
necessary to have the most peremptory man in the ernjnre to liold its first 
office, for the ])urpose of keeping its sovendgn in order. Thi're was no longer 
an incessant appeal to the generosity of the threti bodies in Oppf)sition to 
abstain from joining to throw out the Ministry. There need no longer be a 
nnuo show of transaeting business, while in reality ’ nothing was done — 
through the raeehanical character of tlie Administration on tlu' one hand, and 
the desultory forbearance of the Opposition on the othc'r. It was no longer 
necessary that the country should be without a govc'rnment in fact, while the 
nation rvas kindling and stirring under the ncAVs from .France, which became 
more interesting every day. There was now' a King who did not shut himself w’illum iv. 
up w'ith his discontents and his flatterers, but w'ho walked in London streets 
with his umbrella under hi.s arm, and gave a frank and sailor-like greeting to 
all old acquaintances, whoever they might be. There was no longer a King 
who regarded every contravention of Ids prejudices as a personal itijury ; but 
one who sincerely and kindly desired the welfare of his people, without any 
regard to Ids personal feelings. lie gave an immediate and strong proof of 
this by continuing the ITuke of Wellington and his colleagues in power, not¬ 
withstanding a well-understood |*rsonal disinclination, and from the pure 
desire not to unsettle public afiairs till the national will should have shown 
itself in the elections. He had not been many days on the throne, when he 
took the opportunity, .at some public collation, of proposing tlie Duke of 
Wellington’s health, and declaring, in a manner more well meant than 
dignified, that it was a mistake to suppose that he had any ill-feeling— 
any feeling but of entire confidence in his good friend, the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. A steady man, of determined will, he certainly did require, as« 
head of his government, as every British sovereign must, in days when 
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1830. sovoroijrns liavc little jjower, and scanty means of knowledge of the national 
mind and needs; and in tl^s cast', iiie sovereign was at no time a man of 
ability, and often liable to attacks of incapacitating illness ; and he was sixty- 
five years of age: but. he w’as honest, unselfish, and earnestly desirous to do 
his duty well: so that the steadiness of his Priihe Minister W'as required, not 
to control him, but to inform, and guide, and aid him in the fulfilment of his 
function. There was in no direction any necessity for the Wellington Minis¬ 
try to remain in power, unless by the wish of the nation : and what the desire 
of the nation was, the elections would soon show. 

The late King had died on the 2()th of June. On the 29th, William IV. 
kin..\ Miss\r.F.. sent down his first Message to Parliament—just after the unhappy King of 
France had addi-essed his last words to his people, and while the elections 
]!iiri,nr<i,xxv.7oo. ^vere jnoviug tliat he had lost all. King AVilliam’s Message, after adverting 
to the loss sustained by liimself and the nation, declared his opinion that the 
sooner the necessary new' idections took place the better, and recommended 
the Commons to make ]»rovision, w’ithout delay, for the maintenance of the 
])ublic service during the interval betw'een the close of the present Session and 
the meeting of the new' jiarliaipent. 

1 liis was very well, as far as it went; but it struck every body on the instant 
that there was an enormous omission. The King was childless ; and the 
ti|rrNcv c< Fs- I’lincess Victoria, who was to succeed him, if ho died without heirs, was only 
cloven years old. AVithout express j)rovision, there is no jccognition by the 
law of the minority of a sovei'cign ; and if the King should die btd'ore the 
new parliament met, this child would be soven'ign w'ithout control, unless 
some ])rovisiou wei'e made for a regc'iicy. Something must be done about this, 
many members of both Houses and of all parties said; but they took a day 
to consider how they should proceed. On this first day, they spoke merely on 
that part of the Message which related to the death of the late King—tin; 
Didtc of AVellington’s motion in reply being seconded by Lord Grey, and Sir 
Robert Peel s by Mr. Rrougham. All w'as thus far civility and harmony ; a 
<;ivility and harmony which endurcid for that day only. 

On the doth, Lord (rrey in the one House, and Loi'd Althorp in the other, 
moved for the delay of a day in replying to the Message, in the understood hope 
that the King would send down a request to parliament to consider the subject 
of a regency. The grounds on which the Ministers resisted this proposition 
were such as now excite astonishment. They talked of the excellence of the 
King’s health, of “ not indulging in such gloomy forebodings,” of this not 
being a matter of j)ressing necessity, and of its being so important in its 
nature that it should be left for the deliberation of a new parliament, instead 
of being brought forw'ard w'hcn the mii^s of members were occupied with 
their approaching election conflictsthe fact remaining clear to all men’s 
minds, that by an overturn of the King’s carriage, or a fall of his horse, or 
the slipping of his foot, or an attack of illness, the country might be plunged 
into inextricable difficulty, from which the legislation of a day or two now 
might save it. The Dukes of Ni-wcastle and Richmond, Lords AVellesley and 
u,n»ara,«v.707. Londonderry, and even Lord Eldon, voted with Lord Grey, though the Duke 
had said that ho should regard a defeat as the signal for the dissolution of the 
Ministry. The Ministry, however, obtained a majority of 44 in the House of 
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Peers, and of 46 in the Commons. The general conviction resulting from this 18.‘50. 
aifair was that all compromise was now “Over; that the Duke was laying aside ' ' 

his method of balancing the sections of Opposition against each olh(!r, aiid 
intending to try his strength, while the Opposition no longer thought it 
nec^essary to spare him. Mr. Brougham lost no time in taking out in full the 
license which he had of late, on the rvhole, denied himself, and on this night 
used language and excited uproar which deprived the opponents of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform of their plea of the dignity and decorum of the; House as 
then constituted. Some one having complained of “ a peculiar cry” (whether «[ luh 

1 , 1 1- 1-1 COMWOM. 

a baa, a bray, or a grunt, Hansard does not say)—a “peculiar cry winch was 
heard amidst the cheers of the House,” Mr. Brougham observed that “ by a 
wonderful disposition of nature, every animal had its jicculiar mode of ex- 
prcs.sing itself; and he was too much of a jdiilosopher to (piarrel with any of 
those modes.” And presently after, he called uj) Sir Robert I’eel to a personal 
altercation, by saying, after a reference to the Duke of Wellington, “ Him 1 
accuse not. It is you 1 accuse—his flatterers—his mean, fawning parasites.” 

Such quarrels are always got rid of with more or less quibbling and ill grace: 
hut it should be noted that they did occur before the great 0 ])einng of the 
rejiresentation which was now lu'ar at hand. Much was said by the enemies 
of Parliamentary Reform of the vulgarity of manners which would certainly 
show itst'lf in the House w’hen the manufacturing towns were represented : 
hut at this time it was the complaint of strangers who attended tbc d(!batcs, 
that not only violence of language was occasionally very great, but that oflen- 
sive noises—the braying, baaing, crowing, mewing of animals—were ventui’ed 
upon and tolerated in the House to an extent wliudi would not be thought of 
in any other association assembled for grave purposes. 

The King’s ailswer to the Address contained no allusion to the subject of a 
Regency; nor did he make any reference to it in any form. Tlie omission 
was daring; hut nobody doubted that the Ministers pressed upon him, as 
upon Parliament, the considei’ation of “ a groat ju'esent inconvenience” being 
of more consequence than “ a remote future risk :” and the King did not die' u.m^ani, >.yv. 
during the recess, so as to put the fallacy to the proof. 1 low mucli he thought 
of dying during those weeks, and whedher he felt like a family man who is 
prevented by vexatious accidents from making his rvill, and who grows ner¬ 
vous about his personal safety till the thing is done, llu're is no knowing : 
but the matter was discussed with deep interest in the homes of the land— 
children and adults wondering whether the litth; Primness was awaie of her 
position—whether, if the King were no^v to die, she would have the sense to 
desire a regency for some years, or whether she would choose to rule according 
to her own pleasure ^|p-and if so, Vhat kind of persons slic would select for 
her ministers. There was another consideration u])permost in all minds, and 
largely concerned in the question, though it could not be openly spoken of in 
Parliament. After the King’s death, the Duke of thimberland Avould be her 
eldest uncle. He must succeed to the crown of Hanover, which descends 
only to male heirs. ’Would he go to Hanover and stay there, and let England 
alone ? To say that the Duke of Cumberland was unpopular throughout the 
empires would be to lyse language too fi'chle for tlu' fact. He was hated ; and' 
hated with that mixture of fear which ladongs to tpfal discsteem. I( was 
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widely felt that the Princess would not be safe, if unprotected by a regency 
on ascending the throne in childhood : and it was generally believed that the 
nation would not submit to any kind or degree of rule, governance, or influ¬ 
ence, from the Duke of Cumbt^rland. This being the state of the royal family, 
and the warning condition of France being before all eyes, it was an act of 
c.xtraordinary rashness in the Ministry to insist on the dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment before any provision liad been made for a Itegeney. 

It was carefully pointed out, when the King came down to prorogue parlia¬ 
ment, that he .appeared to be in excellent health. There was something exhi¬ 
larating in the sight of a King, in excellent health, coming down with an open 
face and frank demeanour, to meet his parliament. He wore his admiral’s 
uniform under the royal robes. There was not much in his Speech; for the 
session did not suj)])ly much matter. Tlic most imjtortant point was that 
with which the Speech conchuhal; an expression of his desire that, as parlia¬ 
ment had declared its will that civil distinctions on account of religious 
opinion should ceast', his subjects universally should join with him in •promot¬ 
ing peace, and burying all such differences in oblivion. 

The next day, July 24t]i, parliament was dissolved by procliimation; and 
in a few hours the bustle of the new elections began. In a few days, some 
of them werc actually decided: for the writs were made returnable on the 
I4th of Septembc'r. 

The people of England, Scotland, and Ireland, met together in crowds 
for other purposes than electing their representatives. By this time, the 
three days in Paris were over: the French people had thrown off the 
I’olignae tjranny,' and the English were not slow to congratulate them. 
Public meetings werc held in counties and towTis to prepare addresses for this 
purpose; and a long file t)f deputations crossed the (dianncl to present these 
addresses in Paris. At these meetings men spoke ,to each other, in high 
exhilaj-ation, of the bearing of these French events upon their own political 
affairs. They pointed out to each other how the representation was the centr.al 
ground of struggle; and how victory there was total victory. They agreed 
upon the powcrlcssness of Kings, Cabinets, and annies, when in opposition to 
the popular will: .and all who were in any degree on the lilwral side in politics 
saw thiit now was the thne to secure that Reform of Parliament which was a 
necessary condition of all other political reforms. That was a stirring time 
in England. Again, the men of the towns went out early in the summer 
mornings, or late at night, to meet the mails; and brought news to the break¬ 
fast table, or to the eager listeners round the lamp, that Paris was in a state 
of siege;—that the Parisians had taken Paris ;—that the French King was 
coming to England;—that the Chambers had met at th#. appointed time, as if 
no impediment had arisen;—that the tricolour had been seen in the Thames, 
and that the Duke of Wellington, riding along the wharves, had turned away 
his head from the sight with unconcealed anger and mortification;—that, 
though the King had called the Duke his friend, it was clear that we could 
not have an intimate of Prince Polignac for our Prime Minister;—that 
almost the whole newspaper press of England was hostile to the present ad¬ 
ministration ;—and, finally, that the men of Yorkshire had sent such a requi¬ 
sition to Harry Brou^am to become their represtmtative as left scarcely a 
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doubt of his trixunphant return;—a portentous sign of the times, if such 1830. 
should be the issue. '——v-—-' 

There is something very affecting to those who were of mature years at 
that time in looking back upon these glories of the Harry Brougham who broi oham. 

was the hope and admiration of so large a portion of the liberal body in the 
nation. As he himself said, he had now arrived at the pinnacle of his fame: 
he had attained an honour which could never be paralleled. When he said 
this, he did not contemplate decline; nor did those who listened to him; nor 
did the liberal party generally. Those who did were some close observers 
who had never had confidence in him, and who knew that sobriety of thought 
and temperance of feeling were essential to success in a commanding position, 
though they might not be much missed in one of struggle and antagonism. 

These observers, who had seen that with all his zeal, his strong spirit of pug¬ 
nacity, his largo views of popular rights and interests, Henry Brougham gave 
no evidences of magnanimity, patience, moderation, and self-forgetfulness, felt 
now, as throughout his coiuse, that power w'ould be too much for him, and 
that his splendid talents were likely to become conspicuous disgraces. This 
was what was soou to be tried :* and in the interval, he stood, in these times 
of popular excitement, the first man in England ;—called by the pojmlar voice 
to represent the first constituency in England, in a season when constituencies 
and their chosen representatives were the most prominent objects in the 
nation’s eye. Mr. Brougham had been twenty-one years in public life; his 
endowments were the most splendid conceivable, short of the inspiration of 
gtuiius ; and they had been, thus far, employed on behalf of popular interests. 

Men thought of his knowledge and sagacity on colonial aflPairs—shown early 
iii his caix'cr: they thought of his brave and faithful advocacy of the Queen’s 
cause: they thought of his labours for popular enlightenment—of his fur¬ 
therance of Mechanics’ Institutes, of the London University, and of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge:—they thought of his plans 
for the reform of the law, and his labours in making justice accessible to the 
poor: they thought of his mighty advocacy of the chiims of the slave, and of his 
thundering dejmneiations of oppression in that and every other relation; and 
they reasonably regarded him as a great man, and the hqjje of his country. 

It was so reasonable to regard him thus, that those«iwho had misgivings were 
ashamed of them, and concealed them so anxiously that it is certain that Mr. 
Brougham had as fair a field as any man ever had for showing what he could 
do. But, though those who knew him best concealed their doubts, the doubts 
were there;—doubts whether his celebrated oratory was not mainly facti¬ 
tious — vehement and passionate, but not simple and heartfelt;—doubts 
whether a temper of jealousy and irritability wnuld not poison any work into 
which it could find entrance ;—doubts whether a vanity so nsstless and insa¬ 
tiable must not speedily starve out the richest abilities;—doubts whether a 
habit of speech so exaggerated, of statements so inaccurate, would not soon be 
fatal to respect and confidence;—doubts about the perfect genuineness of his 
popular sympathies—not charging him with hypocrisy, but suspecting that 
• the people were an object in his imagination, rather than an interest in liis 
hcart-^t-a temporary idol to him, as he was to them. These doubts made the 
spectacle of Henry Brougham at the head of the reprmjntation of Great 
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1830. Britain an interesting and anxious one to those who knew him well, whether 

■-' from jiersonal intercourse or from a close study of his career. With all the 

other liberals of England, it was an occasion of unbounded triumjdi. He has 
since publicly and repeatedly referred to this period as that of his highest 
glory j and there arc now none, probably, who do not agree with him. At 
YoiiKsiiiKE Elec, this Yorkshire election, when four I'eprcscntatives were required, five candi¬ 
dates came forward, and Mr. Brougham stood next to Lord Morpeth, who 
headed the poll. 

A very few days were enough to show the Ministers what they had to expect 
New House. from the iiew Housc. The Tory magnates whom they had ofl’ended by their 
liberal measures, took this opjjortunif y of revenging themselves, and returned 
members opposed to them, who, though not liherals, served the purposes of the 
liberals nearly as well as if they had been comrades. Two brothers and a 
brother-in-law of Sir llohint Peel were thrown out. Mr. Hume canu' in for 
the county of Middlesex, while the Duke of Newcastle was causing the ref uni 
of members hostile to the Ministry. Their faithful friend the Duke of Rutland 
could not carry the county of (Cambridge ; and Lord Ebringtou was returned 
for Devonshire. No cabinet Minister obtained a seat by anything like open 
and popular election. Of the eighty-two county members, only twimty-eight 
were avowedly on the ministerial side, while forty-seven were avowedly on the 
other side. Of the twenty-eight members njpresenting the greatest cities, 
three were ministerialists, and twenty-four liberals. Such being the state of 
things where the elections were open and popular, and the proprietors of close 
boroughs being still steady anti-catholics, the fate of the Ministry was sealed, 
and known to be so, before the summer was over. Even tlu? revolutions on 
the continent, now following one another with a rapidity which, at a ditferent 
time, would have pressed all the Conservatives in England into close union, 
had not at present that effect. The great soldier, the peremptory commander, 
the Iron Duke, must be got rid of; and then, all good Conservatives would 
join at once, and see what must be done to save the Church and tlu^ State 
The Ministry, on their part, hoped to effect some good understanding in the 
interval betwixt August and November. In September, an event occurnal 
which seemed to gj.)en some prospect of this ; though the Ministers themselves 
were too much touched and grieved at heart to think of such a result so soon 
as some of their less interested adherents. 

The first great English railway was completed, and the line from Liverpool 
to Manchester was o])encd on Wednesday, the loth of September. The Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and other great men, arrived to take part in 
the ceremony, which was to have been succeeded by a banquet, at Manchesler. 
Mr. Huskisson was already on the spot, having amved, as soon as the state of 
his feeble health permitted it, to visit the constituency of Liverpool, who had 
Dgatii op Mr. elected him in his absence. Before the trains left Liverpool, a particular request 
Hu,ki.s»oN. made that none of the company would leave the carriages, and the printed 

bills exhibited a caution to the same effect; but when the trains stopped at 
Parksidc, several of the party alighted, and a mutual friend of the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Huskisson thought that this would be a good opportunity 
for bringing them together, and putting an end to the coolness AvhiRi had 
existed between them since Mr. Huskisson’s dismissal from the cabinet- 
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JBotli parties were willing and cordial. When the Duke saw Mr. Iluskisson 1830. 
approaching, he advanced and held out his hand ; and almost before the —^ 
friendly grasp was loosened, some one took alarm at the aj)proach of a locomo¬ 
tive, and there was a general cry to those who were standing in the road, “ get 
in, get in !_” If Mr. Iluskisson had stood still beside the car, he would have 
been safe. Whether, feeble and nervous from illness, he was attempting to 
get round the open door of the car, in order to enter it, or whether he was 
meri'ly holding by it, a])pcars not to be known. The event was that the open 
door by which he held was struck by the locomotive, and threw down Mr. 

Iluskisson, who fell, with his leg doubled across the rail, so that the limb was 
instantly crushed. He was at once aware that the accident was fatal, and he 
died that night, at the parsonage at Ecclcs, where he was conveyed with all 
skill and tenderness. The Ministers were in no spirits for further public 
exhibition that day, and they would fain have withdrawn ; but it was repre¬ 
sented to them how serious would be the public alarm in such a place as 
Manclu^ster; how report rvould exaggerate the mischief if they were not seen ; 
and how fatiil might even be the effect on future railway travelling of a false 
panic that day ; and’they consented to proceed. All was now gloom, and the 
chief guests refused to leave the car at Manchester, or do more than the public 
safety required. 

11 was not they who immediately began to consider what effect this mourn¬ 
ful death would have on tln'ii- political position ; but, as was natural, there 
were many ^^ho did. The (’anningites ” would now merge into another 
party. For some time there had been no sufficient peculiarity of doctrine or 
principle to necessitate their forming a separate party ; and that they did stand 
aloof, Avas oAA'ing to the state of feeling between the Duke and Mr. Iluskisson. 

That was all over now. There Avas no quarrel Avhich surA'ivors ought to keep 
alive ; and it Avas hoped that the (irants and Lord Palmerston Avould strengthen 
the Ministry in the IjOAver House. It Avas too late for this, hoAvever. The 
Ministry had done their utmost, and in vain, to exclude Mr. Charles Grant 
from Inverness; and Mr. Robert Grant had throAA n out a brother of Sir Robert 
I’eel’s at NorAvich. The fcAv remaining “ Canningites ” advanced tOAA'ards 
liberalism from this day. The only hope iioav Avas that the bringing foi Avard 
of the parliamentary reform question in revolutionary times Avould alarm all 
but the extreme Liberals into union at the last moment. 

ITp to the last moment, indeed, matters looked gloomy enough. In October 
the Viceroy of Ireland, Sir Henry Hardingc, issued a proclamation intended 
to prevent the meeting of an Association for promoting the Repeal of the Animal nopst^r, 
Union. The prohibition was positive and comprehensive; but British govern- 
ments, and British officials, did not yetJknoAv Daniel OTMnnell; how impossible o’cnneli and 
it was to restrain him by law in the prosecution of his enterprises, or to have 
dealings with hinig|S between man and man. Daniel O’Connell issued his 
proclamations in which he arraigned “ that paltry, contemptible, 

little English sofflimBiat had the audacity to put his pitiful and contemptible 
name tq.ail atrocious Polignac proclamation;” and laid down the law about 
obtaining the Repeal of the Union. He declared, as he continued to declare 
to the end of his life, that the Repeal of the Union was just at hand, and that 
“ no power on earth could prevent it, except the folly or the crimes of some of 
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1880. the Irish themselves.” He proposed “ that a society should be formed to meet 
n^buTHv^r^’a I^ublin, to be called the Association of Irish Volunteers; the motto of the 
Journal, Oct. 23, socicty to be ‘ 1782/ over the word ‘ Rcsurgam.’ The members were to be 
unarmed, open in all their proceedings, and to be active, in the first place, m 
procuring petitions from every parish in Ireland in behalf of Repeal of the 
Union. In the course of his speeches and proclamations on this matter, Mr. 
O’Connell used language with regard to Sir H. Hardinge, for which he was 
called to account by that gentleman. A recurrence to this fact seems to take 
us back to a distant time indeed; all modern recollections of O’Connell being 
such as to attach an idea of ridicule to any person resenting his foulness of 
language. On this occasion he behaved as disgracefully as possible, shuffling 
about what expressions he did or did not use, and refusing to accept a challenge. 
There cannot be a finer spectacle in our time than an honourable man refusing 
to fight a duel, from a conviction of the sin and folly of that kind of ordeal in 
a Christian nation and a modern age. But then it is essential that he be an 
honourable man, observing the Christian rule of doing as he would be done by, 
and peaceable and inoffensive, as truly brave and considerate men always are. 
It was far otherwise with O’Connell: he was the bully all over; the most foul- 
mouthed railer of his time j and, till men left oft' calling him to account, he always 
fell back upon his conscientious objection to duelling. lie indulged in offence, 
and then made a merit of declining the penalty. As his sous grew up, he 
permitted them, two or three times, to fight his duels for him ; but the public 
cry of disgust and indignation was so strong, that he at length forbade his 
Animal Registii, sons to fight in liis quarrels, and made a merit out of that. The correspond- 

IK.m, Chron. ” . « i tt tt t i i ^ 

171, i7« ence on occasion or this offence to bir Jl. llardinge settles the matter for ever 

about O’Connell’s honour, and tllfe possibility of having dealings with him, as 
between man and man; and it is referred to here as an evidence that all jiartics 
who afterwards courted him, or allied themselves with him, more or less, for 
whatever political purposes, were not entitled to comjdain wlien he betrayed, 
insulted, and reviled them. That any terras should have been licld with 
O’Connell, by governments, English public, or gentlemen, in or out of parlia¬ 
ment, after his present agitation for Repeal, and his published coivespondencc 
with Sir H. Ilardinge’s aide, in October, 1830, is one of the moral disgraces 
of our time. It shows that a man’s abilities and political influence can secure 
to him an impunit)^ for bullying, cowardice, and falsehood, which would drive 
a man of meaner talents and power from any society in the land. It is at this 
time that we find first recorded that expression of O’Connell’s which he used, 
with the utmost freedom of application, for the rest of his life. The adminis¬ 
tration was “base, bloody, and brutaland henceforward, every law, every 
cabinet, every person, and every party, that he .objected to, was “ base, bloody, 
and brutal;” and it really appears as if every successive party to whom the 
epithets were applied winced under them as if they had ^j^ey been used before, 
or as if they carried any weight. 

KbrFAL OF THE Our country and our time have, since this date, rungf.vflth the Irish cry of 

' Repeal of the Union!” and this seems the occasion on which to look and 

see what it means. There are many in France and Germany, and a multi¬ 
tude in America, who would be surprised that any question could be made as 
to the meaning of that cry. They suppose the case to be plain enough ; that 
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England conquered Ireland, and has ever since oi)presscd her; draining her of 
her prodiic^e, insidting her religion, being indillerent to her discontents, and 
careless of her woes. They sii])posc that the entire Irish people wish to he 
wholly separated from Jhiglaud, and insist that a nation which dcisircs to live 
by itself, and to govern itself, should ho allowed to do so. Of course, they 
believe that the reason why England does not let Ireland go, is that the terri¬ 
torial jvo.sscssion and its produce ai'c of eSnsequence to England. Such was the 
story told by O’Connell to the world; thougli it is utterly inqrossihle that he could 
have believed it himself. He had too much warrant in liistory for some of his 
coinpl.aints. It was true tliat Ireland had once beem fiercely conquered and 
cruelly oppressed ; that, till now, her ('atholic pojnilation had been bitterly 
insulted by exclusion from political l ights on account of their faith ; that the 
Church of seven-('ighths of her people was still insull(‘d by the presence of an 
established episcopal Church, and endowed Protr'stant Meeting Houses; and 
that a large jirojiortion of her jieople were in a condition of jiolitical discontent, 
and intolerable social misery. Thus much was true; hut O’Connell, in his 
addresses to the ignorant among his countrymen, and to the world abroad, never 
failed to cast the blame of ancient tyranny on tin- existing generation; nev(T 
failed to impute the jnirely social miseries of Ireland to jiolitieal causes ; never 
failed to siqqness the fact that Ireland had any imperial rights at all, or to 
throw contempt and ridicule on benefits which he could not ignori'; never held 
forth to his countrymen the means of welf ire which tlu'j' had in their jiower, 
if thi'y woidd hut use tlu'in ; and, above all, never made the slightest ratiimal 
attemjit to show how tin; lle)>eal ol'the Union would cure their woes, and give 
them peace and comfort. Any' oiu' who studies his sjM'eches, as a st'ries, may 
see that he knew tlu' truth, from the directions in which he levels his vitupe¬ 
ration and his sarcasm. He ei'rtainly knew that the miserahh' tenure of land, 
and multijdication of a destitute population, were the chief causes of the mise¬ 
ries of Ireland, anil that, as a natural conscijuence, the people would not work 
and were prone to outrage. He certainly knew that these evils could not bo 
cni'od by a ])arliament sitting in Dublin. He certainly knew that the great 
majority of the people of Ireland, including nearly all persons of education and 
property, were averse to a Rcjieal of the Union, and did not choose that it 
should take place. He certainly knew that such a conqih'xity of interests had 
grown up betwiH'ii England and Ireland during their inqieiial connexion as 
made separation impossible, and that the interests of Great llritaiu would no 
more permit her to have for an independent neighhour an insular nation in a 
state of dcsperati! and reckless misery (as Indand u'ould he if lei't to her own 
turbulence and poverty), than her conscience would permit her to cast otf fi'orn 
her protection a jieople whom slu; had formerly helpeil to make miserable. 
From O’Conneirs speeches, during a course of years, it is i-lear that he well 
knew all thesis things ; yet it was his custom to speak (wIkui on Irish ground) 
as if all the Irish desired Ilepcal—as if the Dublin parliament would truly 
represent the Irish people ; as if Irish industry ivould thrive when commerce 
with England should be stopped; as if Repeal would give to every man for 
his own the land he lived on ; as if Irish turbulence were merely the result of 
English provocation ; and as if all had been -well in Ireland till the Hritish con¬ 
nexion began, and would be immediately ri ell again if that connexion could be 
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1830. dissolved. As for the reasons wliy any man should plead such a cause in such 
'——■ a way, they se<!in clear enough in this case. Among the ignorant of his own 
counlrymeii, and uninformed foreigners, he obtained credence enough to give 
him great power ; and this power sustained liini in his chosen career as an 
agitator in Ireland. Moreover, he believed, and truly, that it gave him great 
importance in England ; grc'at power of anno) ance to the government; great 
power of obstrtictiou in parliament;‘a ])ower of intimidation which he could 
take up at any time when he liad an object to gain for liimself or his country. 
He raised the lle])eal (uy whenewr any benefit to Ireland was moved for, to 
hasten it, as he thought; and again, whenever it was granted, to save the 
awkwardness of acknowledgment; and he raised it in the autumn of every 
year—unless some other cry was abroad i\'hich would sjiarc this for once— 
when the O’t'onnell llent was to be collected. As for the question of lle])cal 
itself, let ns see how it stands, apart from tlu' pi'tqudicc which O’Clonnell con¬ 
nected with it. 

J’eople laid different opinions about what the elfect would be in Ireland of 
granting measures which had been too long delayed. AN hen the Duke of 
Wellington was proposing Catholic Kniancijiation, he said, at his own table, 

i.if,'of WH sw- at a ministerial dinner, “ It is a bad business; but vvo are aground.” Lord 
Sidmouth asked, “ Does your (Iraec think, then, that this concession will 
tranquillize Ireland “ I can’t tell. 1 hope it will,” the Duke rejilied. He 
shortly discovered and owned his mistake. The Duke was no philosiqdicr, to 
be sure ; but, if he had b(>en, he w'onld have seen that the union itself, though 
working well on the whole, worked very slowly, because it had been too long 
delayed. And this other great measure, being much too long delayed, could 
not be expected to “tranquillize Ireland,” so as to gratify the eyes of existing 
statesmen with the spectacle of tranquillity. 

The slightest observation of Ireland, and the most supi'rfieial knowledge of 
her history, must convince every one, that if she had been an independent 
kingdom from 1782, or earlier, she would have been from that time in a state 
of misery and ruin which could not have been allowed in any civilized quarter 
of the world, <>ither for her ow n sake or that of In-r neighbours. The civil wars 
of her lactions, and the hnnger of her swarming multitudes, must pri'seutly 
have destroyed her as a nation. If she had been u]i to this time an ally, or 
self-governing jirovince of Great Jhitain, instead of being incorporated with 
her, her ruin could hardly liave been less complete. In such a ca.s<>, it is 
impossible to ])rev('nt tlic weaker going to the wall. It is impossible to pre¬ 
vent more or less abuse of power by the stronger party, and to obviate the 
jealousy or sycophancy of the leading men of the weaker, who make their own 
peojilc their prey. AVe have a jheture of Scotland, before and after the Enion, 
which may enlighten us much in regard to the ease of Ireland, though Scot¬ 
land never was subject to the worst economical evils of Ireland; economical 
evils which are the true cause of her miseries, and which can be remedied 
only by her intimate connexion with a country of superior industrial condition 
and habits. 

E.iiiiimr(th rp- “ If any one doubts,” says an eminent Scotchman, “ of the wretchedness of 

View, Oct. 1827. ^ t • • 

an unequal and unincorporating alliance, of the degi’adation of being subject 
to a provincial parliament and a distant king, and of the efficacy of a sub- 
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stantial union in curing all these evils, he is invited to look to the obvious 1830. 
example of Scotland. When the cvoAvns only were united, and the govern- '—^ 
nieiits continued separate, the weaker country was tlie scene of the most atro¬ 
cious cruellies, the most violent injustice, and the mo.st degrading oppressions. 

The prevailing religion of the people was proscribed and persecuted, with a 
ferocity greater than has ever h('<ui systematically exfu'cised, (‘ven in Irt'land; 
her industry was eri))])led and di'pressed by unjust and intolerable restrictions, 
her parlianu'nts corrupted and f)vr>rawed into the degraded instruments of a 
distant court, and her nobility aiid gentry, cut off from all hope of distinction 
by vindicating the rights, or ])romoting the interests, of their country at home, 
were led to look up to the fa\our of her oppressors as tlic only remaining avenue 
to power, and dogeJieraU'd, for the most j)art, into a band of mercenary adven¬ 
turers, tile more considerable aspiring to the wretelu'd honour of exeeuling the 
orders wliieh were dictated I'rom thi' South, and the rest acipiiring gradually 
those habits of subserviiuiey and selfish submission, the traces of which are by 
some sujiposed to be yet discernible in their descendants. The Revolution, 
which rested almost entirely on the inevailing anti^iathy to Ropery, reipiired, 
of course, the eo-operation of all classes of Rrotestants ; and, by its success, the 
(Scottish Pri'sbylerians were ndieved, for a time, i'roni their Epi.seopalian per¬ 
secution. Rut it was not till aftc'r the Union that the nation was truly eman¬ 
cipated, or lifted up from the abject condition of a de])endant, at once .sus¬ 
pected and des])i.sed. The effects of that hapjiy consolidation were nol indeed 
hui 0 cJI<itrh/ apparent; for the l iees which had been generated by a century of 
provincial misgovernment, the meannesses that had become habitual, the ani¬ 
mosities that had so long been fostered, could not be cured at once by the mere 
removal of their cause. The generalion they had degraded must first be 
allowed to die out, and more perhaps than one gemuation ; but the jioison tree 
was cut down, the fountain of bitter waiters was sealed up, and symjitoms of 
returning vigour and hapjiiness were perceived. \'estiges may still be traced, 
perhaps, of our long degradation; but for forty years_^ baidc, the provinces of 
Scotland have been, on the w hole, but the Northern provinces of Great Rritain. 

'riiere are no local op])ressions, no national animosities. Uili', and liberty, and 
propm ty, are as secure in ('aithness as they an' in Middlesex, industry as much 
eneouragi'd, and wealth still more rapidly progressive, while, not only different 
religious opinions, but different ri'ligious establishments, subsist in the twm 
ends of the same island, in unbroken harmony, and only exeiti' each other by 
a friendly emulation to greater ])urity of life, and greater zeal for Christianity. 

If this happy Union, however, had been delayed for another century ; if (Scot¬ 
land had been doomed to submit for a hundred years more to the provincial 
.tyranny of this lauiderdales, Ilotheses, and Middletons, and to mei't the cruel 
persecutions which gratified the ferocity of her Dalzells and Drummonds, 
and tarnished the glories of such men as Montrose and Dundee, with her 
armed conventicles and covennnti'd saints militant; to sei; her patriots exiled, 
or bleeding on the scaffold ; hi'r teaidiers .silenced in her chmehes and schools, 
and her courts of justice degraded or ovtn-aw'cd into the instruments of a 
cowardly oppression,—can any man doubt, not only that she would have pre¬ 
sented, at this day', a scene of even greater misery and discord than Ireland did 
in 1800; but that th«' corruptions and animosities by w hich she had bei'u 
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1830. desolated ■would have been found to have struck so deep root as still to cucum- 
her the land, long after their seed had ceased to be scattered abroad on its 
surface, and only to hold out the hope of their eradication after many years of 
patient and painful exertion ?” 

In the Irish case, Eivgland had indeed much, very much, to answer for in 
not having immediately and strenuously given the fulh'st possible effect to the 
Union; in having continued the disabilities of the ('atholics, and in still main¬ 
taining a Uhurch Establishment us(dess and hateful to seven-eighths of the 
Irish people. But, by means of the Union, agriculture was improving in 
Indand, and manufactures were advancing every year. Throughout the North, 
life, libi'rty, and propenty, were seiaire, to a degree never known before. The 
whole island had begun to be governed by the wisdom and impartial rule of 
the British government, instead of by turbulent native fiictious; and now a 
way was, however late, freely opened into the Imperial legislature. What a 
benefactor would O’Oonnell have been to his country, if he had now used 
])atriotically the rights so hardly gained ! If be, and the Irish members he had 
brought into the legislature with him, had used their im])erial rights for the 
thorough realization of the Union, their country might by this time have been, 
not prosi)erons and peaceful and satisfic'd, for her troubles could not be annihi¬ 
lated so speedily, but advancing towards such a condition. He, and he alone', 
could control the impatient Irish temjeer ; he set himself diligently to exaspe- 
mte it. He could have won the peasantry to industry and conscientious thrift; 
be drew them off studiously from their labours to roam the country in attend¬ 
ance on his ])olitical agitation. He could have united their wills ajul voices in 
a calm .and ('fl'ectnal remonstrance against their remaining wrongs, .and demand 
for rights yet duo; but he b.ade them s])urn the benefits granted, and taught 
them to put a foul construction on every act of the gov('rnment and peoph' of 
which they were now a part, and trained them to a ])assionate contempt and 
hatred of the law, which was all thi'y had to look to for security and social 
existence. To all this,he added that worst and ultimate act of promising to 
those who would believe him the Uepeiil, and the sj)ecdy llepi'al, of the Union ; 
well knowing that that repi'al was rendered impossihle hy the united will and 
judgment of England, Scotland, and the jnost enlightened and influential part 
of Ireland. He ])roinised a federal allegiance to the British sovereign who 
would not receive such a partial and pernicious allegiance. He promised a 
jKirliamcnt in Hnblin where ])arliaments luul neveu' ])C('n anything but assem¬ 
blages of jobbers and faction leiiders. He promised Irish laws, wliilc (;orrn])t- 
ing the people out of any ca])acity fin olx'diencc to law at all. He promis('d 
the ex(dusion of British commercf;, while without British commerce the Irish 
could not live. He inomiscd every thing he could not ])erform, and that no sane 
and shn'wd man [and O’t’onnell was sane and shrewd) would havepenfonued 
if he cmdd; and every thing which could most effectually draw off the vast 
multiUides of the Catholic peasantry of Ireland from the remedy of their social 
hardships, from the duty to their own households, and their welfare in the 
Stat<!. "Whether he g.ained any" objects by thrcatcnftjg and annoying the 
governments of his day, wo may see heiraifter. Whether he .and his compani¬ 
ons in the legislature might not have gaim^d more by honest political endea¬ 
vours—gained more even in definite achic'vemcnts, as well as in personal and 
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national character, and in British syinpatliy for Ireland—tliere can he no 1830. 
question. Thus early, how('ver, in the sunnuer and autumn of 1830, O’Con- 
ncll cxhihitcd the prof^rainnu' of his political course. One of tlic troubles of 
the V/ellington Ministry during tliis October was the statt? of Ireland, where 
the magistrates of Tipperary were obliged to a])ply for military force, to put 
down outrage; A\dier(! one lle])eal Association alter another v\’as prohibited by 
the Viceroy, the iteople beliiwing their liberties assailed in each case ; and Avhere 
O’Connell (on all other occasions the ])artisan of the Bourbons) bade the 
])eo]»le look to the Revolutions of l<’ranc(! and Belgium lor examjdes rvhat to 
do, and counselled <'i run on the banks throughout Ireland, in order to show 
govtunment thi! danger of resisting tlieir demands. 

Nearer home, too, a strange nerv trouble was arising wliich it was ('xtremely aiiK-m kn.sc.. 
ditlicult to cope with. A year or trvo before this time, Ihiglisli gentry had 
been holding up hands and eyes at the atrocious barbarism of the peasantry in 
(he nortli of Eranee, avIio bimu'd corn ricks in the night. People observed to 
one another on the awful state of stu])idlty and malice in Avbi(;h anj' society 
must be sunk where such a <',rime could spnsad ;—a crime so foolish—so 
suicidal—as Avell as malicious ! What could induce a peasantry to destroy 
their own food t What a s('t of idiots they must be !—But, as soon as the 
dark long nights of October and November came on, the same thing was hap- 
])cning in our agricidtural counties, and ])artieidarly in Kent. The mystery 
apjicars never to ha\e been coitqdetdy explained, llc're and there, perhaps, 
was seen some' skulker—some' shabby stranger, wamh'ring about in co])S('s, 
and behind inclosnres, or hiding in slnals, or dropping into the public, house, 
all ear and no tongue, or patting farm-boys and girls on the back, and having 
coulkh'uees uilb tliem. Such pc'ople Aver(> seen here' and there; and there 
were se\ eral instances in Avhieh young persons on trial for incaauliarisni accused 
tin; principal witness of having enticed them to do the act, and then got the 
reward by informing against them. But, if these things rvere (rue, they do 
not acc ount for the origin of the* practice. There rvas considerable distress ; 
but not nearly so ju'essing or threatening as during tevo or three jncceding 
\ears. There was—as there always is among an ignorant ])opulation—some 
discontent with nKichiiiery; but it did not a])pear that (he farmers Avho used 
machiiK'ry were more ])ursued by (he incendiary than others. It Avas probably 
from all these causes in turn, from some imported kuoAvledge of Avhat had 
been done; in Prance, and from that never-failing ])ropcusity in human nature, 
by Avhich extraordinary crimes—crimes Avhich jiroduce vast effect by a rapid 
and easy act, gratifying the relish for poAver in an untrained mind—spread 
like a fashion of a season : but, hoAVCver it Avas, that autumn Avas a meinoraljln 
time; to all Avho lived in the southern agricultural counties of England. Tlu; 
farmers and their families had no comfort in their lives. All day they looked 
Avith unaA'oidabh' susjtieion ujion the most ill-conditioned of their neighbours, 
and on ('very stranger Avho came into the parish. vVll night, they were AVfikc- 
ful; eitlnu- acting as patrols, or looking out towards the stackyards, or listening 
for the rumble of the fire engimx Those Avho Avere fidly insured did not like 
the idea of fire close to the dwelling-house; and there Avere some serious 
doubts about the stability of some of the Insurance Offices, under a pressure 
for which no prudence could have iirovidcd. The farmers Avho Avere not 
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insured need not think of it; for no offices would do new business, on any 
terms that farmers could offer, durin^' the rick-burning period. If a man, 
weary Avith patrolling* for three or four nights, hoped for a night’s sleep, and 
Avent, the bust thing, to hi.s rickyard, and explored every corner, and visited 
every shed on his ju'cinises, ho might find hi.s chamber illinninated by his 
burning ricks, by the time he could get upstairs. If the ])atrol, aftc'r a similar 
search, looked round as they shut the gat<', sonn,' one of them asked Avhat that 
blue speck in the air was; and before he could be ansAvc'red, a blue flame 
Avould run, rocket-like, along the, ridge of a stack, and doAvn its sides, and in 
one miinite tin; farm-house AvindoAvs Avould be glittering, and the sheds Avould 
seem to come out info tlie yelloAV light, and the ]>oud Avonld be burnished, and 
all darkness AV'ould be suddenly annihilated, except in tin; shadows cast by tin; 
mounting and spreading flames. How it Avas done was n(;ver learned. Home 
believed that a ])articnlar stack in a yard av.is previou.sly wetted Avith .some 
licpiid that would blaze up Avith a spark ; and so fcAv persons Averc apjtrehendcd 
in the very act, or under very strong .suspicion, tliat it Avas a widely spread 
belief that some kindling substance was directed upon the prepared stack 
from a distance. Several ])eisons declaim'd, and Avere niort' or less believed, 
that they saAV the blue spark traverse' the air and de'seend ; and now and then, 
a long slender wire was said to be found among the ash(;s. A considerable 
number of persons saAV the fire begin before their very ('yes, without b('ing 
able to discover traces of tr('s{)as.s(.'rs. This Avas naturally a time for malicious 
or encroaching persems to send threatening letters ; and for foolish jesters to 
play off practical jokes ; and for timid jjcrsons to take needless alarms; and 
for all the discontentt'd to make the most of their grievances: and a dreary 
season of apprehension indeed it Avas. It is memorable cAmi to those Avho 
lived in towns, and conducted no business, and had no enemies, and fiuircd no 
evil for tlu'mselvcs. It aa'us a great shock to such to find themselves living in 
a state of society Avhore such things could be. In lv('nt, there Avere gibbets 
erected on Fc'uendeu Heath, and bodies swuntf there in the Docenib(;r Avinds ;— 
bodies of “ boys about eighteen or ninete(;u years old, but looking much 
younger;” brothers, Avho had said to each other on arriving at the spot, and 
seeing the galloAvs, “ that looks an aAvful thing.’’ And from Kent, the deadly 
fashion spread into Ilain])shire, Wiltshire, IJuckiiiglnimsliire, Suss(;x, and 
Surrey. Tlie military wc'n; harassed Avith fruitless marchc.s, their nightly path 
lighted by fires from behind, Avliieliever Avay they turned. Large rewards were 
offered—£500 for a single conviction; and these rewards Averc believed to 
have been uoav and then obtained by tlu' instigators, while the poor tools were 
given over to destruction. A S})ecial commission avus ordered to proceed into 
the shires where this kind of outrage abounded; and tlu' subject Avas one of 
several unAVC'lcome topics in the King’s Sja'ceh, in Nov'cmber. 

The opening of this parliament Avas iiAvaited throughout the country Avith 
anxious expectation. In September, Avhen tidings of ncAV continental revolu¬ 
tions were arriving, almost day by day, the funds fell; and what Lord Eldon 
and the Ministers called “ London,”—that is, the aristocracy with whom they 
had intercourse, and avIio remained clustered together in the metropolis in a 
very unusual manner—Avas in gloomy apprehension of the fall of the mo¬ 
narchy;—not because there Avere any threatemings of the monarchy, public or 
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private, but because otbcr monarcbies were falling. Tbc aristocracy shook 1830. 
their heads over the fi'co and easy sayings and doings of tlu' now sailor-King. '—*—-—' 
“ 1 hear,” -wrote Lord Eldon, “ that the condescensions of the Ivinfj: arc begin- i.iro of i.<mi ei- 
inng to make him unpojiular. In that station, such familiarity must produce 
tlie destruction of respect. If the peojdc don't continue to think a King 
somewhat more than a man, they will soon lind out that he is not an object 
of that high res]K‘ct which is absolutely necessary to the utility of his charac¬ 
ter.” It may be doidited whether any body in England was at that time 
saying any thing more injurious to monarchy than this. Lord Eldon, how¬ 
ever, did wliat he could towards jireserving tlic monarcliy by rebuking the 
King for inpiropi'r condescension. The anecdote is an interesting one, as 
presenting both the.se old men—so perfectly unliki^ each other—in a favour¬ 
able light. Lord Eldon went up with the Elsho]) of llristol to present an ''-i- 

address. As Ijord Eldon was retiring, the King stopped him and said, “My 
lord, political jiartics and feelings have run very high, and 1 am afraid I have 
made observations ujiou your lordsliip which noiv . . . ”—Here Lord Eldon 
interrupted him, and said, “ 1 ('iitnait your IMajesty’s ptirdon—a subject must 
not hear the langiuigc of apology from the li])s of his sovereign and then 
the dutiful subject jiassed out from the presence of his ri'buked King. If the 
Tories were right in suiiposing the existence of tlic monarchy to depend in 
any considerable degree on the personal resc'rve and dignity of the sovereign, 
it was assuri'dly A cry unsafe under the open-hearted sailor-King. 

This same “ Lombm” Ixdievcd in October that, in conseipienec of the re¬ 
moval of Mr. Iluskisson, negotiations were going on betwcf'u tlu^ Ministry 
and “ ralmerston and Oo.,”—the survivors of the “ C’auningites but, on a 
footing w’hich yuelded far too much to the requisitions of this remnant of a 
party;—on the footing of pledges for some kind of P.arliamentary Reform 
(which could hardly have been true), some measure about tithes, and some 
close dealing with tin; Civil List. M’hether these rejiorts had any foundation 
or not, they are of importaiua' to us n()w, as showing that the great Tory Avorld 
of London w as ])rcpared for some assertion of the neces.sity of thesi; measures, 
and Avould not have Ix-en surprised if tlu'y had been brongbt forward by (he 
Duke hinisi'lf.—When night closeil in on tlie 1st of November, nobody knew, 
cxeejit those who w-ere s('ated round the tables of (he Ministers, rvhat tlu' dis¬ 
closures of the Speech were to be lu'xt day. Eor liv(' days, the swearing in 
of members of parliament had been going on but the session ivas not opened 
till the 2nd of November. 

W’heu the Speech Avas promulgalt d, it Avas found to be the most offensive oit.ninii oi- ruK 
that had been uttered by any Rritish monarch since the Revolution. •Now, 
indeed, unh'ss it could prc'sently be shoAvn that the King had Ix'en made a 
tool of by his Ministers, (hi-re might soon be .sonu' ground for the 'fury appre¬ 
hensions about the uniiopularity of the sovereign. Except a .surrender of the 
Civil List to the consideration of parliament, and a recommendation to jirovide 
a Regi'iicy, in case of his death, tlu'rc! was no topic wliich gratitii'd the ex¬ 
pectation of the people. There Avas much regret at the disturbed state of 
Europe; determination to uphold the treaties by' which the jiolitical system of 
Europe had been established; indignation, contempt, and horror, about dis¬ 
turbances in England and Ii'eland; a pledge to use all the poAvers of law and 
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1830. constilotion to put down and punish such disturbance; and a lecture on the 
~—' supreme liappiness of those who live under British institutions.—While men 

n 1 ”"”^ a’' were gathering together in streets and public buildings to discuss this Speech, 
the turbulent in exasperation at its insolence, and tin* thonghtful in regret at 

■I'lii! m.Ki -s Du- its hardness, the I’riine IMinister settled every thing—the fate of his govern- 
ment, and the course of public affairs tor years to come—hy a few seutences in 
the opening debate which made some people a.sk whether he had lost his 
senses, -whih! tlu'y revivc'd tlu^ Tory ]iarty with hopes that some hidden re¬ 
sources of ])Ower existed to justify tin* apparent rashness. In the debate on 
the •Address, the Duke of Widlington uttered tliat celebrated declaration 
against Beform in I’arliament which immediately overthrew his power at 
home, and his rejmtation as a statesman throughout the world. Ilis personal 
friends liavc since; accounted for the a])parcnt madness of uttering those words 
at that moment, by saying that it was a mistake owing to his deafness; and 
this is (pioU'd as his omi ]dca. A deafness had been long growing n]>oii him 
which had now bc(;ome considerable; and it was declared on his be'half that 
if he had heard wlyj.t had bcc'u said by men of his own jearty, and what was 
passing on the la'iiches behind him, he would not have made such a declara¬ 
tion in that place and at that, time, and without consultation with his colleagues. 
But the plea goes for nothing in his defence. It does not disprove* his igno¬ 
rance—an ignorance extraordinary and cnlpabh* in a member of Administra¬ 
tion— of the 2 >opnlar opinion and will: and it ])roves a most reprehensibh* 
carelessness, want of concert with his coll(*agncs, and want of defer(*nce* for 
their judgment, on a matter of siijerenu* importance. The memorable sen¬ 
tences were these—uttered with the coolness and confidence with which he 
would have d(*livercd a l(*ctnri* on the British (amstitution in a IMcchanies’ 
Institute: — 

;iansaut 3ra s,.. “ Tlic uoble Earl (Cireyj had alluded to the jiropriety of cfhicting Parlia¬ 

mentary Ileform. . . . He had never heard or read of any measure, up to the 
present moment, which could in any degree satisfy his mind that the state of 
the representation could be imjnovcd, or be r(*ndered more satisfactory to the 
country at large than at the jiresent moment, lie would not, howev(*r, at 
such an uns(*asonable time* enter upon the subject, or excite discussion, but he 
should not hesitate to declare unequivocally Avhat were his sentiments upon it. 
II e was fully convinced that the country possessed at the inesent moment a 
legislature which answered all the good purjioscs of legislation, and this to a 
greater degree than flny legislature ever had answc'icd in any country what¬ 
ever. He would go further, and say, that tin* legislature and the syst(*m of 
repre«cntation possessed the full and <*ntir(* confidence* of tin; t;ountry—de¬ 
servedly possess(*d that confidence—and tin* discussions in the h*gislature had 
a very great influence over the opinions of the country. IIcAAould go still 
further, and say, that if at the present mom{*nt he had imposed i:pon him the 
duty of forming a Legislature for any country, and particularly for a country 
like this, in possession of gi-eat property of various dt*scri])tions, he did not 
mean to assert that he could form such a Legislature as they possessed now, 
for the nature of man was incapable of reaching such excellence at once; but 
his great endeavour Avould he, to form some descri])lion of legislature which 
would produce the same results. The representation of the people at present 
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contained a large body of the property of the country, and in which the lauded 1830. 

interests had a preponderating influence. Under tliesc circumstances, he was - 

not prepared to bring forward any measure of the description alluded to by 
the noble lord. lie was not only not prepared to bring forward any measure 
of this nature, but he would at once declare that, as far as he was concerned, 
as long as he , held any station in the government of the country, he should 
always fxd it his duty to resist such measures when proposed by others.” 

On" that same night, Mr. Brougham gave notice in the Commons of bis 
intention to bring forward, in a fortnight, the question of Parliamentary 
Reform. The next day, the unrepresentc'd men of Birmingham wore tolling 
each other in the streets that the I'rime Minister of the country had dcclarcid 
that the representation could not be improved : and jx'rhaps some traveller, 
on his way from Marlborough to Salisbury, gazing as ho passed on the little 
mounds of Old Sarum, enclosing its few bare acres, where no living creature! 
dwelt, woidd think of the two members sitting in the Commons, to represent 
this patch of ground, and would say to himself, Avith some amusement, that 
the Prime Minister of the country had declared that the j^epresentation could 
not be improved. Tliere were thousands of inhabitants of Leeds and Man¬ 
chester, sustaining hundreds of thousands of labourers—five to one of rural 
labourens—who conferred ominously on the Minister’s satisfaction, at the 
preponderance of the landed interests in the legislature. While the ferment 
was spreading and rising in the country, the liberal party in botli Houses of 
Parliament were looking in a .spirit of calm and confident expectation upon 
tlie struggles and difliculties of the rash and hclitless administration. Some 
members of the Cabinet took pains to intimate tlie next night after the Duke’s 
declaration, that lig spoke for liimself alone ;—Sir (jreorg<! Murray <nvned him- iiansnrd, i ics. 
self in ftivour of some moderate reform:—Sir Robert Pc'cl would not declare 
any opinion on, a subject as y('t wholly indefinite. In the (’ommons, Mr. i- 

Tennyson conjured the country to aAvait in quiet the downfall of the Duke, 
which was now sure to happ('n, and by no means to let the Duke’s opinion on 
Reform go for more than any one man’s 0 ]iinion was worth : and in the Lords, 
the Earl of Winchilsca proposed to lay before thi> King the opinion of parlia- iianwa,i. lus, 
ment in regard to the incapacity of his IMinisters. It w'as as y('t only the 4th 
of November: but this was a season Avhen hours told for days. La forty-eight 
hours the Duke Avas in the embarrassment of another scrape, in Avhich there 
Avas so much of the ludicrous mixed up Avith Avhat might have been very 
serious, that the subject Avas ever a most exasperating one to the great soldier. 

Injustice to him, it must be remembered hoAv his mind had been Avrought 
upon for some months past, in sympathy Avith his friend Polignac, in apjAre- 
hension for that distribution of poAver in Europe Avhich he had been concerned 
in establishing ; and by the daily increasing disturbances in our rural districts 
which exactly resembled those that preceded the revolution in Prance. It 
•must be »S^ombered how little he really knew the people of England; and 
how, to a inind like his, the mere name of revolution suggests images of regi¬ 
cide, and of evjery thing horrible*;—images which were, no doubt, in his mind 
when he turned away as he was seen to do from the spectacle of the tricolour 
floating in the Thames. These things mark him as unfit to be the Prime 
Minister of England in 1830; but they soften- the shame of the thought that 

von. Ti. n 
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1830. the high courage of the great soldier sank under a senseless alarm given hy an 
^ alderman of London, This Alderman Key had been elected to serve the 
pimc"”*" “ office of Lord Mayor for the coming year; and the King and Queen and the 
Ministers were to dine with him at Guildliall on the 9th of November. On 
the 6th, the alderman addressed a letter to the Prime Minister, the tone and 
wording of which should have shown to any man of sense that it was not a 
communication to be acted upon without large confirmation of its statements. 
H»n«ard, 1 S 61 Tfiis letter warned the Duke that a certain number of “ desperate characters” 
intended to make an attack upon him near the Hall; and it plainly desired 
that, *6 the civil force would not be enough for the Duke’s protection, he 
would not come without a strong military guard. The next night, Saturday, 
Sir Robert Peel sent a letter to the T.ord Mayor to state that their Majesties 
declined visiting the city on the 9th. The Ministers pleaded that they had 
received other letters, besides that from Alderman Key: and, but for this, the 
case would have been much simplified ; for the poor man expressed, again and 
Annual neftistcr, again, the deepest conti'ition for his follj in writing as he had done, when he 
1830 , thron 187 . serious we^ th(' consequences of the act.' — In the course of Sunday, 

a deputation from the committee of the feast waited three times on the Minis¬ 
ters j and the Duke’s declaration was that either the banquet must be postponed, 
or a large military force must be put in possession of tlic city. The banquet 
was postponed. 

In the morning, the consternation in the city was extreme. No one knew 
what was the matter ; but that there must be something terribh*, there could 
be no doubt. Some said that there was to be a 5th of November on the 9th : 
some, that W'hile their Majesties wci!>e dining, the gaspipcs were to be cut, 
Tcmjde Rar blockaded, the royal personages made prisoners, and London 
sacked. There was no nonsense that could not find belief on that fearful 
Monday, though every body agrei'd that no sovereign had ever been more 
popular than 5¥illiara IV., who had not done an ungracious thing, nor spoken 
an ungracious word, except that Speech, a few days before, which everybody 
knew to be solely the work of his Ministers. On that Monday morning. Consols 
fell three per cent, in an hour and a half: careful citizens renewed the bolts and 
bars of tlndr doors, lined their shutters with iron plates, and laid in anns and 
ammunition, in expectation of the sacking of London. Before the end of the 
week, the most alarmed were laughing at the panic: but not only was the 
mysterious panic a fearful thing at the moment, but the natural effects were 
very vexatious. There was a good deal of desultory and unmeaning rioting, 
by such disorderly citizens as thought that if they had the discredit, they might 
as well have the fun. And, worse than this, an unfounded impression went 
abroad through all the world, that it was not safe for the King of England to 
pass through the streets of his own capital, to dine with its Chief Magistrate. 
CIMNOE or Mu 1*7 ‘lay now, it became only a question of weeks about when the Ad- 

NUT»v ministration w'ould go out;—whether before the Christmas recess or after. 

Before a single week from the panic, they were out. On the 15th, Sir Henry 
Parnell made his promised motion for a Select Committee to evnm l TiP the 
accounts connected with the Civil List. The debate was not long, the Minis¬ 
ters declaring that simplification and retrenchment had been carried as far as 
was possible; and the Opposition desiring to have it proved whether the 
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matter was so. On the division, the government were left in a minority of 1830 
twenty-nine, in a House of 437 members. Mr. HobhoUse asked Bir Robert v 
Peel whether the Ministers would retain their seats after such a division j but ““'“■''■'i. 
he received no answer. He was about to press the question, when Mr. 

Brougham proposed to wait till the next day for the answer and the appoint¬ 
ment of the Committee just decided upon. The Committee, however, was 
appointed at once:—the reply was waited for. The Ministers afterwards de¬ 
clared that they might not have considered this division on the Civil List 
reason enough for their resignation, by itself; but that they considered with 
it the probable result of Mr. Brougham’s motion for Parliamentary Reform, 
which was to be debated on the night after the Civil List question. 

On that evening, the IGth, the Duke of Wellington came down to announce 
t« the Lords that his resignation of office had been present(!d and accepted, nmisaui, i. s.is. 
and that he continued in his position only till his successor should h.ave becTi 
appointed. In the other House, Sir Robert Peel made the same declaration 
on behalf of himself and all the other members of the administration. 

Lord Althorp immc'diately requested Mr. Brougham to^defer his motion on 
Parliamentary Reform, which was too important to be dtibated while the 
goveriiraent of the country was in an unsettled state. Mr. Brougham ex¬ 
pressed grtiat reluctance, .and threw the responsibility upon the House of 
delaying the matter till the 25th, declaring that In; would then bring it for- “■ •'>''3. 

Will'd, whatever might be the condition of circumstances, and whoever might 
be his Majesty’s Ministers.—No one had any doubt about who, in the main, 
would be his M.ajcsty’s Ministers. It was well understood that the great day 
was at hand when the British polity was to renew its youth and rejilenish its 
life. Sonic who walked homewards from their parliamentary halls to their 
own firesides, through the darkness of that November night, told each other 
that a brighter sun than that of Midsummer was to arise to-morrow, encum¬ 
bered and dimmed at first, probably, by clouds and vapours, but destined to 
send down its vital warmth and light through long vistas of remote gene¬ 
rations. 
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Ill tliiw year One of the People’s (Uiuse, tlie people were ready; and they were ISdO. 
blessed with rulers who wore willing- to make a heginning so large and deeidc'd 
as to secure the permanence of the work, as far as (hey carried it, and its 
certain prosecution through future generations. It is nothing that they did 
not foresee this further prosecution, nor hclievc it when it was loretold to 
them. Great deeds naturally so till tin' conceptions and sympathies of the 
doers that they are—exce]it a great jihilosopher here and there—Finality- 
men : hut those who are not so immediately engaged see further, and re- 
memher (hat sound political institutions are made jierfeet -Nery shovl)^, 
and by a sueei'ssion of improvements. There were many, therefore, who in 
that day of exultation saw more cause for rejoicing than did tho.se who w ere 
jiroudcst of till' immediate trium])h. They saw in the Parliamentary Reform 
of Lord Grey a noble beginning of a great work ijhich it might take centuries 
to perfect, and in every stage of which the national mind would renew its 
strength, and gain fresh virtue and wisdom. They ajipreeiated the greatness 
of the lirst effort, by which the impediment.s to (rue representation were to he 
removed, and some steps taken towards a recognition of the vast commercial 
interests which had risen up in modern limes: hut they saw that the due 
eipialization of the landed and commercial interests, and the true jiroportiou 
of the ri'presentation of jiropcrty and numhers could not be attained at a 
stroke, and that much of the noble work of Parliami'ntary Reform must 
remain to occtijiy and exalt future generations. The wi.sest and the most 
eager, however, (he oldest and the youngest, desired nothing more than what 
they now saw—their nation, us a wholi', demanding and achieving its own 
self-improvement, instead of ringing bells and firing cannon about bloody 
victories obtained in the cause of foreign governments. 

It was news enough for one day that this great era was opening, and that 
Lord Grey stood on the thre.shold. Ry the next day, the peojile were eager to 
know' who were to be his helpers. The newspapers could not give the list of 
the Ministry fast enough. In reading rooms, and at the corners of streets, 
merchants, bankers, and tradesmen, took down the names, and carried tliem to 
their families, reading them to every one tin')’ met by the waiy ; while poor 
men wdio could not write, carried them well enough in their heads; for most 
of the leading names were of men known to such of the labouring class as 
understood their own interi'st in the great cause just coming on. 

Next on the list to land (irey was Lord Althorp, as (,'haucellov of the 
Fi.xchetpusr. He was known as an advocate of the ilallot; as having been 
forward in rpicstions of retrenchmi'iit and reform ; and as being a man, if of no 
eminent vigour, of great benevolence, and an enthusiastic love of justice. His 
abilities as a statesman W'cre now to be tried. Mr. Rrougham’s name came 
next. He was to be Lord Chancellor. It w'as amusing to sec how' that 
annoujijeement rvas every where received with a laugh : in most cases, with a 
laugh W'hich he would not have objected to—a laugh of mingled surprise, 
exultation, and amusement. The anti-reformers laughed scornfully—dw’elliug 
upon certain declarations of his against taking olllce, and upon his incompe- 
tciicy as an equity lawyer; I'acts which he would not liimself have disputed, 
but W'hich his party thought should be jiut aside by the ^ni’ssure of the time. 

To his worshippers there w'as something comic in the thought of his vitality 
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fixed down iqxjii the Woolsack under the compression of tlie Chancellor’s wig'. 
Some expected a world of amusement in seeing how he got on in a position so 
now; ho\v the wild ainl mercurial Harry Tlrougham would comport himself 
annjiig (he peers, and as the IL'ad of the Law. Some cxi)ected from him the 
realization of iill that he had declared ought to be done by num in power: and 
as the first and most certain boon, a scluime of Natiojial Education which he 
would carry with all the power of his oflice and his pledgt'd political character. 
Others sighed \\ bile they smiled; sighed to give up the popular member for 
Yorkshire, and feared that liis country had had (he best of him. Lord Lans- 
dowiu!, the I'resident of (he CoiUKal, was held in a ((uitd, general respect. 
Lord Durliaiu, (he .lohn Oeorge I.ambton who had e\er finight the ])eople’s 
Ijattle M'cll, was hailed with great warmth. He was l.ord Frivy Seal. There 
were souk; “ Canningites,” who were recteived with good will without much 
ex])ec(afion. Cliarles Orant, I’resident of the Hoard of Ckmtrol; Lord I’al- 
merston. Foreign Secretary; Lord M(dbourne, Home Secretary; and Lord 
Goderich, as (adoiiial Secret;iry. The only an(i-Catholic and anti-reform 
mend)er of the cabinet was the Huke of Richmond, who was l*ostmaster-Ge- 
neral. How he found himself (here was a subject of s])eculatioii on all hands. 
The other nu'mbcrs of the (Cabinet wi-re Sir .lanu's (iraham, at the Admiralty; 
Lord Auckland, at the Hint and Board of Trade; and Lords Holland and 
Carlisle. ();it of the (.iabiiu't, tluac' were the ]iani(;s, among others, of Lord 
John Russell, jdedged to I’arliamentary Reform; Mr. Clharles I’oulett 'I’hom- 
son, idedged to Re])eal of the (!orn-laws; and Sir Thomas Henman and Sir 
William Horne as Attorney ;tnd Solicitor General. Lord .\nglesey was ag.'iin 
\'iceroy of Ireland, and Lord I’hniket the Irish I.ord Chancellor. The (Jiief 
Secretary for Ireland was Mr. Stanley. Such Mas (he government about to 
conduct the great organic change in the Rritish ( rmstitntion which the anti- 
I'eformers Mere still res(dved should ne\er take jdace. 

There Mas a suspension of business in I’arlianu'iit mIuIc the re-election of 
some of the ministers w('nt on. One defi'at M'as ludicrous enough. Mr. Stan¬ 
ley, the heir of the house of Derby, was throMuout at Preston by Henry Hunt, 
who Mas not yet, it thus appears, seen through by all his folloMi-rs as by 
Ihimford. 

liii.i. The first business to be proceeded nitli Mas the Regency Rill, M’hich had 
alre;uly been delayed too long. By this Rill it Mas |)rovidcd, that in case of 
the birth of a ])osthumous child of the King’s, the (Jueen shoidd be Regent 
during the minority. In (he other case, the Duchess of Kent was to be 
Regent, if the Princess A'iiloria should come to the throne dining her 
M.inini luinoiity, unless, indeiul. the Duchess should marry a foreigner. 

'' ' Lord AVynford ])ro])osed a grant of ;ulditional ])OM ers to the magistracy in the 

H.u.sari, I. disturbed districts, Mhere matters were going on from bad to worse; but the 

ministers declared that the existing jiowers of the hnv M’ere sufficient, 4 ^' duly 
put in force ; but they did not conceal their opinion that a more active and 
sensible set of men might be brought into the commission of the peace. How 
serious was the aspect of the times Me find by the gazetting of an Order in 
Annii.ii iii-KiMir, Gouiicil that the Aiclibishop of Gantcrbury should prejiare a prayer for relief 
from social disturbance ; which ]nay(.‘r Mas to be read in all the ejiiscopal 
churches and chajicls of England and Scotland. 
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In tlic Commons a select committee was a])])ointed, on tlie motion of the 1830. 
Chancellor of the Exchecjiier, to inquire what reductions could lx* mad(' in the- ' -—- 
salaries and (unolumcnts of offices held hy niendx'rs of either House of I’arlia- 
rnent, durinjT the pleasure of tlu^ (Town. This was a "raccful beginning of 
the business of retrenchment hy the ministers—this offer to reduce, in the first iimiMira, i.' 1 : 12 . 
phue, tlitur own salaries. As the lu'W administration had much to do iii pre¬ 
paring during tlu' recess the great nu'asures to which they were ph'dg('d, they 
moved for a lojig interval, and parliament was adjourned to tlu^ 3rd of Eehru- 
ary, 1831. 

At the close of this year One of the Peojde’s (!ause, there was as iimch dis- 
turbance in Ireland as if the government in London had been coin])osed of tin' 
rankest anti-t'atliolics. ()’t!onnell set himself up against Lord Anglesey; 
organized insidts to him on his arrival; encotiragcd tumultuous pr<xa‘ssioi}s 
and nu'clings, hy which he was himself to lx> thanked for his advocacy of 
Repeal of tin' Union ; and ]mt out addresses, in detianc(^ and re])ly to the ])ro- 
clamatious of the Viceroy, tin; whole teuour of uhich was to rotise tlie strong 
])assions of the Jri.sh artisans and ptaisants against the government, tin; law. 
and the imjterial connexion, from which, at this juncture, so juany henefits 
might Ix'expected. His iutersjx'rsed exhortations wen' to observe the hnv ; 
his iufliu'uce wc-nt to excite that fevi-r of tin; mintl which is sure to throw off 
latv, sooner or later ; and tluis inauspiciotisly began the new'reign of the popu¬ 
lar Viceroy, Lord Anglesey. 

By this tiling tlu'dread of something more awful than Irisli disturbance' and ( "fo uv 
Kentish rick-l)urning, w'as sti'aling into tlic lu'art of the nation. All r(']»oits 
of the Asiatic Cholera wliich linglishmen had listt'iu'd to, had Ix'en to llu'ir 
<;ars and imaginations like the accounts which have conn; down to us of the 
(h'solating ])lagucs of the' middh' age.s—something horrible to conceive' eef, but 
nothing te) he afraiel e»f, as if it e'eeedel eve'r reae h us. Rut neew it was ktieewn 
—kue»wn by eirelcrs eef the Rri\ v (kuiue il—that the' idague hael siue'ael freun AniMu.i u-ci ioi, 

' . ■ . ' . . Ih.lll, < hri.ii 1,11. 

Asia info Kure)])e', anel w.is frave'lliug nenth-westwarels, exactly in the elire'Cfieni 
of our islands. All that was at ])rescnt jereqeeesexl was <in atte'iition to the 
(Quarantine laws; but thee imaginatie)n of the jieeejde* mileindlv went further 
than the' h'lters e>f the Privy Council. If Geeugei I V . anel tlic AV’e'llinglon AH- 
nistry bail livi'd through the' year, its close' weiulel have' been a se'asein of alnieist 
une'ipialU'd gloom. Rut tlie uatiein neiw' hail an honest-liearlcil anil unselfish 
King, a popular niinislry, anil a ))ros]X'e t of innucasurable jxdilical benefits. 

80 that it “was in a mooel, on fhe whole', of hope' and joy fliat they saw the' 
expiration of the Year One of the Pe'ople’s (kuise. 
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1S.‘51. LTIITE year 1S.31 opened gloomily. Tliof-e m ho believed that revolution wa.'! 

at hand, feared to wish one another a hap]>y lu'w year ; and the anxiety 
about resolution was by no means confined to anti-reformers. Soeiedy was 
already in a discontented and tumultuous state; ifs most ignorij^nt portion being 
acted ujKui a( once by hardship at home and exam])le from abroad ; and there 
W'as eveiy reason to exjx'et a deadly struggle belbre I’arliamentary Reform 
could be carried. 'Tbe ignorant and misled among the peasantry and artisans 
looked upon the Freiicb and other revolutions as showing that men bad only 
to take atfair.s into their own hands, in order to (d)tain wliatcver they wanted ; 
and, in their small way, they took matters into their oun hands. j\lachine- 
breaking went on to such an extent, that men were tried for the oflenee in 
groups of twelve or twenty at a time; ajid the January nights were lighti'd up 
by burning barns and ricks, as the preceding months had been. On the 3rd 
of Januarv, a iNlaneliester manufacturer was murdei ed in a inanner wliich gave 
a shock to the 'uhole kingdom. He left his fallun-’s house to go to the mill, in 
the eveiiing, when it was dark; he was brought home d('ad within ten minutes, 
sIujI through the liearf in the lane, b\ one of tliree men wlio were lOng in wait 
for him. 'J’lie signilicance of the case lay in the circumstance that it wars a 
murder from riuenge, occasioned by a quarrel about the 'I’rade T’nion. Then' 
was h-ar lest the ])ractice should sjjfead ; lest ('\ery manufacturer wlio n'fused 
to emjjloy men la'longing to a 'I’radi' I'nion (and tliere were many such) should 
be liable to be jiicked off by an assassin, appointed b) lot to be the instru¬ 
ment of the ■\enge!Tnce of liis Fnlon. A reward of l()t)()/. for tin' det('ctio7) of 

Aiinuiii I’.o'Ocr, nmrdei'er was offered bv th(' Secretary of State, and anotlier 1000/. by tlie 
father and family of tin' victim ; but no clue -was obtained at the time, nor for 
some year.s afterwards. 

i'iiosrr< I <,r (iiv. As for tlic dangers which might follow upon the action of govi-rnment 
on the great qiiestimi, the coolest heads had the strongest .sense of them. The 
apprc'hensions of the anti-n'formers were all about the consequenct's of the 
Reform Rill, if carried. The apjnehensions of the most thoughtful reformers 
w'cre of tlu' perils attending its ])aKsage. On a su])('rfi-ial view it might 
iippcar that the rt'sult was so certain that the way could not be much embar¬ 
rassed ; but there W'as not only the anti-refonning aristocracy to be encountered 
on the one hand, but large mas.ses of malcontents on the other. In the esti¬ 
mate of the anti-reform forces might be included—^])ossibly, under certain cir- 
cumstancc.s—the sovereign; certainly, the IIousi; of I’eers;—almost a whole 
House of Peers, made desperate, not only by fear of loss of»political ]>ower, 
but by spoliation of w'hat they considered their lawful, and a w'holly inestima¬ 
ble property: next, the aristocracy in the House of Commons and out of it 
Avho had influence and prcqK'i ty of the same kind at stake: and lastly,,the 
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whole body of Toryism in England; a party never small, and at this time ^ 1831. 
made particularly active and desijcratcby a sincere belief that the Constitution 
was likely to be overthrown, and that tlu' English nation would presently be 
living under mob-rule. Large numbers of this party, who had not the rcmot<’st 
interest in Iwrough property, were as fierce agaiu.st the Reform measure as the 
peers themselves, from this tremendous fear. There was quite as much folly 
among the lowest clas.ses on the other .side. The hungry and the despt;- 
rately ignor.ant, who are ahvays eager for change hecaus(; they may gain and 
cannot lose, believed that rarliamentary Refonn would feed and clotlu' tlu'm, 
and bring work and good wages, and a removal of all the faxes. It was too 
probable that a protracted opjtosition would raise these poor people in riot, and 
turn the necessary revolution, from being a peaceable one, into an overthrow 
of law and order. Tt is necessary to take note of this state of things, in order 
to understand and a 2 )precia(e the action of the middle clas.ses during the two 
follotving j'ears. 

While the Ministers wer(! Inml at work, jweparing their might}' mea.sure, 
the middle classes wore 2)rej)aring for their supjwrt. Iho action of the non- 
electors during this month of .lanuary was as j)ot\erful a satire on the then 
existing system of re2)rcsentatiou as could have bc'en displayed. The vast 
po])ulations of la^eds, Birmingham, and Manchester, and countless hosts of 
intelligent and eidightened tradesmen and artisans elsewhere, sent shoals of 
jictitions to jiarliament for a Reform of the House of Commons : and they did 
something more effectual by forming Political I;nions, or prepariTig for theii 
immediate formation, in case of need. This was the force which kciit tlui 
j)eaee, aiid preserved us from di.sastrous revolution. Ihese 2)eoj>h' knew what 
they were about; and they went calmly to their work. Of course, the anti- 
reformers complained of compulsion—of extortcal consent^ of unconstitutional 
forces being i)ut in action. This w as true; since they themselv(!s com2)elled 
the compulsion, and called out the unconstitutional forces, i'hcre was no 
cpiestion about the fact, hut only about the justification of it. No one denies 
that occasions may and do occur when the assertion C)f a nation s will against 
cither a eoiTuj)t government or a tyrannical t^arty is virtuous, and absolutily 
mciuimd by patriotic duty. The fearful and trying (piestion is, when this 
ought to be done, and how men are to n-cognise the true occasion when it 
comes. There iirobahly never was an occasion when the duty was more clear 
than now. The S()V(;ieign and his ministers were on the side of the i>eoplc : 
and if the opposing iiarty should jnovc disloyal to sovereign and peojde, for tl^ 
sake of their own peditical iww'er and mirccuary interests ; if they held out till 
th(> one party or the other must yield, it was for the interest of peace, law, 
order, loyalty, and the piumaiience of the Constitution, that the class most 
conccnied—the ordiuly middle class, who had the strongest (onceiva ) c 
stake in the prc'servation of law' and peace—should overstei) the bounds of 
custom, and occupy a debnteable land of legality, in siijiport of the majority ot 
the government and the nation. They felt that they occupied the strong 
central position whereby they iniheld the patriotic government above them ; and 
repressed the eager, untaught, and impoverished multitude below them ; and 
they saw that whatever might best secure the completion of the act which 
must now be carried through, they must do. They therefore prepared theni- 
von. II. 
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1831. solvi-s for all consequences of tlieir deterniination that Parliamentary lleform 
' should talvo jdace. Some formed themselves into Political Ifiiions; some held 
themselves rc'udy to do so, if need should arise : all made a more rapid pro- 
fi'ress in ])olitical knowledge and thought tlian they coidd perhaps liavc ante¬ 
cedently suj)pos(>d possible in the time ; when the ])eriod of struggle arrived, 
tliey did their duty magnificently ; and their conduct stands for ever before 
the world, a model of critical jiolitical action, and a ground of confidence in 
the political wedfare of England in all future times. 
mimsii.imai. i)L- ‘When the Houses re-assembled, on the 3rd of February, Lord (irey made 

Hansard ii ii@ cxpcc totl (loclaratiou tluit a measure of Parliamciilary lleform Avas in rea- 
diness to be brought forward in the other TTouse. He intimated that the work 
liad been laborious, and, in its first stages, diflieull.; but that it had been the 
desire of the Ministers to ])repare a scheme “ ■which should be effeetivc!, with¬ 
out exceeding the bounds of a just aiul Avell-adviscal mod('ration and that 
they bad succeeded to their wish, the whole (lovernment being unanimous in 
their adoj)tion of the measure as an ex]K>nent of their princiide and aim. When 
Lord .John llusscll afterwards brought the measure forward, he declared the 
whole.' scheme to bc' Lord Grey’s ; and there was assuredly no mind in Eingland 
which had more earnestly, or for more years, meditated the subject. The execu¬ 
tion was universally understood to have been confieh'd in chief to Lord Durham; 
anti there was assuredly no heart more in the Avork, or more true to the ])rinci]>les 
ofpo])ul<'ir freedom. The profoundest secrecy was observed as to the scope and 
details of the measure, to the very last moment. It was of great conseq\ienee 
|hat it should bc so, in order that the eager friends and fix.'S of the measure 
should not rush into conflict on any misunderstanding or fragmentary know¬ 
ledge. The very few persons Avho A\ere necessarily admitUal to the confidenei? 
of the government felt this contidcuce to be a heavy burden. One, deeply en- 
gagt'd, and hard-worked, said afterwards that he was almost afraid to sleep, lest 
be should dream and spt'ak of what his mind was full of. Tin; great day of 
nii.i. iiRoi (;iii disclosure was the 1st of Alarcli, when Lord .Tohn Russell had the honour— 
though jiot a cabinet minister, but on account of his long advocacy of the cause 
—of bringing forward the mctisure in tin* Commons. On that day, the friends 
of the Ministry bad dinner-parties, where the guests sat Avatchiug the clock, 
and Avaiting for tidings. The Lord Cdiancellor had promised the hostess of one 
of these jjarties that no one should be earlier served Avith the ncAVS than she ; 
and anxiously she sat, at the head of her table, till the packet Avas brought in 
Avhich rtic Lord (diaucellor had dcjspatched, the moment he found that Lord 
John Ruftsell had begun his speech. As she read aloud, exclamations of sur¬ 
prise at the scope of the scheme burst forth. And so it Avas, all over the king¬ 
dom. During the recess, some of the liberal papers had conjured the people to 
receive thankfully Avhatevcr measure the Ministers might oflcr, and bc assured 
that, hoAvcA'er inadequate, they could not have more. Other papers had been 
more true to their duty, exhorting the people to take nothing less than the aa'IioIo 
of what they demanded. If they understood their principle, and Avere earnest in 
their- demand, they ought not to yield an inch of their ground. It nOAv appeared 
that there Avas no faltering on the part of the Ministers; no desire that the 
people should surrend(;r an inch of their ground. They kncAV that there could 
be no half-and-half dealing Avith boroughmongcry. It Avas a vice which must 
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he extinguished, and not an indulgence which miglit bo gradually weakened. 18,31. 

By this Bill, the juacticc of horouglnnongery was cut up by the roots. This --- 

was the essential feature of the measure. Whether the further reforms advo¬ 
cated were complete or inadequate, this opened the way to all else. “ I,ike 
Sinbad,” as was said at the time, “ we have first to dash from our shoiilders ''."ai'. 

the ‘Old Man of the Sea,’ and afterwards to complete our deliverance.” It 
will afterw'ards appear how partial was the representation proposed to be given, 
and how inadequate and faulty were the constructive arrangements. l!ut there 
were not two opinions at tlic time as to the Ministers having gone further than 
anybody expected, and proposed a measure which could never be withdrawn 
without a deadly struggle, nor stand without becoming a dividing line between 
the old IlisU)ry of England and the new. 

It was a great night—that night of the 1st of March, 1831—when for tin' 
first time a respons(? was heard from wdthin the vitiated House to the voice of 
intelligence w’itbout. This House had long been the pro|)crty or the tool of 
])owers and ])arties adverse to the gmieral waad. 'While the world without had 
been growing wiser and more enlightened in political principle, this assembly 
had made ikj jmigress, or had deteriorated, till tin? voice of general intelligence 
had giv('n it umnistakeable warning that it must either reform itself or succumb. 

The last and efft'ctual warning was the demand of an administration which 
should invite the Hoiuse of Commons to reform itself: and here, at least, on 
this memorable night, wais the response—the answering hail—for which the 
stretched ear of the vigilant nation w as listening, to the furtlu'st boundary of 
the (!nq)ire. While the occasion ap])('arcd thus serious to those uho brought 
it about, there were listeners, and not a few', in the House that night who could 
not receivi: I,ord .John llusscU’s ex 2 )osition otherwise than as an audacious jest. I’,','"7' 
OtluTS came away at the end, and said they could give no clear account of it; 
and that there was no need, as MinisU-rs could have no other intention than to 
render office untenable for thosi' wdio must presently succeed them. Thus blind 
were tfie anti-reformers, after all the long and threatening warnings they had 
rccc'ived. But a few hours ojicncd their eyes. The morning ncws])a])crs 
exhibited the scheme, with all its royal and ministerial sanctions : and that 
which a]q)eared a jest the night before was now ])ronounccd a revolution. 

The ])ro])er occasion for giving a si)ecific accotint of the liefijrm Act will he 
wlien its jrrovisions were finally sctthsl. It may suffice now to say that, in 
the words of Lord fircy, “ Ucjnescnlafion, not ISomination, is the princi 2 )le of 
the Reform Billthat, in pursuance of this ])rinci])lc, sixty “ rotten boroughs” 
were doimved of the franchise; and 108 borough seats were abolished. A few 
•small boroughs were retained—to the dissati.sf'action of reformers generally— 
for the jmrjjosc of admitting an order of members not likely to be returned for 
large towms or counti('s,and ])roviding for some little representalion'of t he small- 
borough class of citizens. The refimners were also sorry that fifty-four mem¬ 
bers were given to counties whieh had hitherto been ojq)osed to p(q)ular inter¬ 
ests ; and the sto}q)ing short at the rejjiesentation of the middle classes w'as 
disapproved by a multitude in the middle and nj)per classes, as much as by the 
excluded artisans themselves. Wise statesmen and observers know well that 
the strongest Uonservative power of a country like ours resides in the holders of 
the smallest imqierties. However much the nobh'inan may be :ittachcd to his 
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1831. broad lands, and bis mansions and parks, and tlic middle-class manufacturer 
or professional man to the station and provision he has secured for his family, 
this attachment is Mcak, this stake is small, in com])arison with those of the 
artisan n ho tastes the tirst sw eets of ])roj)crty in their lull relish. He is the man 
to contend to the last gasp for the institutions of his country, and for the-law 
and order whicli secure to him what he values so dearly. The commonest 
complaint of all made hy the restless and discontented spirits of any time is 
that their former comrade's become “ sjeoiled” from the moment they rise into 
the possession of any ease, ])ro])erty, or social advantage; and they do truly 
thus become “ s])oih'd” for any revolutionary or disorderly purpose. By all to 
■whom this fact -was clear it was thought a mistake to have stopped at the pro¬ 
posed ])oint in the communication of the franchise: but they knew that it 'was an 
error which might tind would be corrected in a future time, and were content 
to wait. They saw how the clunrsy ancient methods of conducting ]>olitical 
affairs, in the rough, as it Avero, at the bidding of a few individual -wills, were 
giving w ay to the more eomprehensive, refined, and precise methods of govern¬ 
ment by representation; and that, when this new ])hilosophical practice had 
gone somewhat further, the value of the artisan class, as the nicest of political 
barometers, would be practically acknowledged, d'o them, to their union of 
]) 0 ])ular intelligence and strong love of ])roperly, Avould rulers and all ])ro])ertled 
classes lu'reafter look fikr the first warnings of approaching disturbance, the 
earliest breathings of Conservative caution : and to representatives of this class 
will a welcome assuredly>be given in the councils of the nation, as our political 
j)rocedure imjnoves in eleviition and reiim'inent. The reduction of the numlx-r 
of members of the (’ommons w tis not at first objected to on any hand. As Lord 
amard, 11 .1071. John Russcll observed, “it is to be considered that when this parliament is 
reformed, there will not be so many members who enter jiiirliament merely for 
thesiike of the name, and as a matter of style and fashion:” not so many, he 
event on to say. who were travelling abroad during the whole session, or who 
regarded the House as a pleasant lounge, and not an arduous field of duty. 
The 168 displaced niemhers were not therefore to be succeeded by an equal 
number. There' was to be a decrease of si.x.ty-tAvo, making the total number 
of representatives 596. The parishes and suburbs of London were to send 
eight new members, and the lai'ge toAvns in the provinces thirty-four; all these 
together not ecjualling the new county rejiresentation. 

' On the whole, it Avas concluded hy the Reform party that the measure should 

be received as most meritorious and sufficiently satisfactory, on account of its 
bold dealing with corrujition;—of its making a complete clearance for further 
action: but that it Avas not a measure of radical reform. As a contemporary 
'-on Adminis- observed, “ The ground, limited as it is, which it is proposed to clear ami 
open to the pojmlar influence, will suffice as the spot desired by Archimedes for 
the plant of the poAver that must ultimately govern the wdiolc system.” 

It Avas thus that the authors of the measure expected it to be, received by 
the Reform party. In the course of the debates on the Bill in the House of 
I’ccrs, Lord Sidmouth, who supposed Lord Grey to have been carried by cir- 
u «f i.<,rdsiti- cumstances far beyond his original intentions, said to him, “ I hope God will 

. uulh, UI.43U. n , • T,.,, m ‘ . 

forgive you on account of this Bill: 1 don t think I can. To which Lord 
Grey replied, “ Mark my Avords : Avitliin tAVO years you will find that we have 
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become unpopular, for having ^brought forward the most aristocratic measure 1831. 
that ever was 'proposed iii parliament.” Lord Althorp did not conceal his ■— 
opinion—he avowed it—that the Refonn Bill was the most aristocratic Act 
ever offered to the nation: and the wonder i.s who could doubt it while the 
newrfjounty representation preponderated over the addition to the tokens, 'riic 
inestimable virtue of the bill—that which made it the horror of the*” borough- 
market ” men, as the Maniuess of Blandford called them, was the elestruetiou 
of borough pro))erty by the substitution of election for nomination. 

As for the reception of the measure by its ('in'inics—we have seen that when 
Lord .John Russell o])ened the business, it was .siip])osed to be a jest, or a fac¬ 
tious maiKEuvre. The staid Hansard, usually so strictly adlnuiug to bare 
r('j)orting, here gives us a 'passing glimpse; of the as])cct of the Hotise when 
Lord John Russell read the list of boroughs pro])osed for dislfaindiiscmcnt. 

In the course of his reading “ he was freepieutly intcrru])ted by shouts of 
laughter, cries of ‘hear, hear!’ from members for these boroughs, and various 
iuteiioeutions across the table.” And what was it that they were about to ir.nsani, n imt- 
lose 'iiiere was a man living, S])eaking and preaching in those days, who 
could convey more wisdoni in a jest, more pathos in a burlesque sketch, than 
other men could inqu'css through more ordinary forms ; and he has left a pic¬ 
ture of the “ borough-market” which, as the last and unsurpassed, ought to be 

~ . 1 ’ ir* Wttrks, 111. ri‘>- 

])ut on ])ermanent record:—“ So far from its being a merely tlujoretical im- 
])rov(‘ment, 1 pul it to any man, who i.s himself embarked in a* profession, or 
has sons in the same situation, if the unfair inlluenec of boroughmongers has 
not ])er])etually thwarted him iji his lawful career of ambition, and professional 
emolument ( ‘ 1 have been in three general engagcmimts at sea,’ said an ohl 

sailor—‘ I have been tw'iee wounded ;—I commanded the boats when the 
T'rench frigate, the Astrolabe, was cut out so gallantly.’ ‘ Then you arc made 
a ])ost-captaln .^ ’ ‘No: I was v('ry near it; hut Lieutenant Thonij)son cut 
me out, as 1 cut out the French frigate: his father is town-clerk.of the borough 

for Avliich Lord F-is nienib(;r ; and tln'ii’ my chanc(' was tinished.’ In the 

same manner, all over England, you will find great scholars rotting on eiira- 
cii’s—brave captains starving in garrets—profound lawyers ilecayed and 
mouldering in the Inns of (’ourt, because the ])arsons, warriors, and advocates 
of boroughmongers must be crammed to saturation, before there is a morsel of 
bread for the man who doi's not sell his votes, and ])ut his country u]) to auction: 
and though this is of every-day occurrence, the borough system, we an* told, is 
no practical evil.” .... “ But the thing J cannot, and'will not bear, is this :— 
what Vight has this Lord, or that Marquess, to buy ten seats in parliament, in 
the shape of boroughs, and then to make laws to govern mo i And how are 
these masses of ])Ower redistributed ? The eldest son of my Lord is just come 
from Eton—he know s a good deal about vlineas and Dido, Apollo and Daphne 
—and that is all: and to this boy hisTathcr gives a six-hundredth part of the 
])ower of making laws, as he would give him a horse, or a double-barrelled 
gun. Then Vellum, the steward, is put in—an admirable man;—he has raised 
the estates—watched the progress of the family Road and Canal Bills—and 
Vellum shall help to rule over the people of Israel. A neighbouring country 
gentleman, Mr. I’lumjtkin, hunts with my land—opens him a gate or two, 
wliile the hounds are running—dines with my Ixjrd—agrees with my Lord— 
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wishes he could rival the Southdown sheep of tRy Lord—and upon Plumpkin 
is coniencd a portion of the government. Then there is a distant relation of 
the same name, in the County Militia, with white teeth, who calls up the car¬ 
riage at the Opera, and is always wishing O’Conuell was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered—then a barrister, who has written an article in the Quarterly^and 
is very likci^ to speak, and refute M'Culloch ; and these five people, in whose 
nomination 1 have no more agency than 1 have in the nomination of the toll- 
keepers of the Bosphorus, are to make laws for me and my family—to j)ut their 
hands in my purse, and to sAvay tlu' future destinies of this country; and when 
the ncighhours step in, and beg permission to say a few words before these per¬ 
sons are chosen, there is an universal cry of ruin, confusion, and destruction ;— 
wa; have become a great peoj)le under Vellum and I’lumpkin—under Vellum 
and Plumpkin our ships have coveri’d tlu' ocean—under Vellum and Plumpkin 
our armies have secured the strength of the Hills—to turn out Vellum and 
Plumpkin is not llefonn but Revolution.” 

In recognising the truth of this picture, and declaring that such a state of 
things could not have endured much longer, we must remember the cost of 
the breaking up to those w'ho nobly volunt<‘cred to do it. The framers of the 
Reform Bill w'cre noblemen and gentlenu’n of high family, who were laying 
down hereditary possessions of their own while recpiiring the same sacrifice 
from others. The borough-wealth of the Ru.ssell family wa.s known to he 
enormous; yet the Duke of Bedford cheered on l.ord .John Russell in his task. 
If we read with tender admiration of loyal nohh'meu and gentry rvlio brought 
their rvealth to the feet of an unprosperous sovereign, and made themselves 
landless for the sake of their King, what must we feid at this gre^t new S])ee- 
taele of the privileged classes divesting theinselves'of privilege for the sake of 
the people—for the honour and integrity of the eounti) { It was a great 
deed: and ])Osterity will ever declare it so.—It is objected by some that these 
peers and gentlemen were wadi aware, and indeed openly avow'cd, that they 
could not retain this kind of wealth, nor, ])iThaps, any other, if Reform of 
Parliament were not granted: they appridiended a convulsion, and said so ; 
declaring also that thi.s was the reason why their refcjrms wore made so prompt 
;ind sweeping. This is quite true; but it is jneeisely this wdiich shows how 
superior those men were to the selfish greed which blinded the eyes of their 
o]>ponents. They had open minds, clear ejes, calm consciences, and hands at 
the service of their country; and they therefore saw things in their true light, 
and turned the pressure of an irresistible necessity into a noble occasion of 
self-sacrifice, and disinterested care for the public wi'al; while the opi)osite 
order of borough-holders saw nothing, believed nothing, knew noticing, and 
declared nothing, but that they would not part with their hereditary property 
and influence. When they protested that to take away their borough plOperty 
was “to destroy the aristocracy,” thcyp'asscd a severer satire upon their order 
than could have been invented by any enemy. If the aristocracy of England 
could not subsist but upon a rotten-borough foundation, it was indeed a differ¬ 
ent order from that which the world had, for many centuries, su]»j)osed : but no 
one could look upon the dignified head of the Prime Minister, or the coun¬ 
tenances of his self-sacrificing comrades in the House of Peers, without feeling 
that the world was right, and that those who said any thing so derogatory to 
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the aristocratic tinuirc in Enpjland were basely and sordidly wronf^. Lord 1831. 

Eldon was one of these; and in his .speeclt at tint I’itt ('luh, supposing that —v—- 

point granted, he went on to his view of the eonserpieiKa-s; in the course of 
which Avc find him, Avho ought to have knovAui hotter, falling into the vulgar 
error of the aristocracy of suj)posing only one class of society to ('xist below 
that Avealthy one with which they are compelled by their affairs to have 
business. Jjord Eldon, like others avIio must kuoAv better, included under one 
head—“ the loAw^r classes”—every body below the Avealthiest hankers—manu¬ 
facturers, tradesmen, artisans, labourers, and paupers ; as avc now and then 
hear fine people confusing the claims of great ca])italists and hund)le cottagers, 
aniiounccmcmts in Toaaui Hall meetings and gos.sip in servants’ halls. Lord 
Eldon must have knoAvn, hut he seems to have forgotten, that there is a large 
proportion of society, cs)m])osed of the ignorant and hopeless classes, lying 
htdoAv tlu! rank from Avhich ho rose ; yet this is the representation he gives 
of the haj)])y state of the English jK-ojde Avhich Avas to he broken up by 
the Reform Bill, through its d(;struction of the aristocracy. “ The aristocrac^y 
once destroyed,” he declared to his brother Pittites, “ the best supporters of 
the lower classes Avould be swept away. In irsing the term ‘ loAAor classes’ he 
meant nothing offensiAa;. ITow could he do no! He himself had been one of 
the loAver class<!s. He gloried in the fact; and it Avas noble and delightful to 
knoAv that the humblest in the realm might, by a life of industi'y, pro])riety, 
and go(jd moral and religious conduct, rise to eminence. All could not become 
cjuinent in public life—that Avas im])Os.sible ;—but every man might arrive at 
honour, inde])endence, and competence.” 

What.'’—every man !—he whose early years are spent in opening and shut¬ 
ting a door in a coal pit; ^ho does not knoAv his oAvn name, and nevt'r heard 
of God !—or any one of thousands of hand-loom weavers, Avbo SAvalloAV opium 
on Saturday nights, to deaden the pains of hunger on Sundays !’—or the Dor¬ 
setshire labourer, Avdiose only prospect is that his eight shillings aAA'cek maybe 
reduced to’beven, and the seven to .six, but never that his Avages may rise ! 

May “ every man” of these arrive at honour, independence, and competence ? 

Truly, Lord Eldon did his best to prove hoAv sorely these “loAver classes’’ 
ueed(‘d some kind of reprcsimtation in parliament, or at least the admission 
of some Avho might make kuoAvn their existence and their elaims. 

The debate which followed the introduction of the Reform Bill extended ntiiA-m. 
over seven nights, betAvecn seventy and eighty members deliA’cring their vieAvs 
in the course of that time. The adversaries of the measure argued on grounds 
more contradictory than are ofteii exhibited, even on great occasions like the 
present. Some cried out that democracy Avas henceforth in the ascendant, 

Avhile others Avcrc full of indignation that the quahfication Avas raised, and so 
many^oor freemen tlisfrauchised. Some complained of the qualification as 
too loAv, and others as too high. Some insinuated pity for the sovereign, as 
overborne by factious Ministers; otlnns Avere disgusted at the parade of the 
King’s sanction, and intimated that it Avas nothing to them what the King 
thought. Of all the objections uttered, none rose higher in matter or tone 
than a deprecation of change in a country AAdiich had been so great under the 
old laAvs; and a remonstrance against lessening the proportionate power of 
the House of Lords. 
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1831. On the side of the measure, there was a brief statement of objections on 
•———' the score of deficiency; but an agreement to work cordially for the Bill as it 
W'as offered, in the hope of supplying its dcficiencic^s aftc'rwards. Many would 
have desired an extension of the franchise downw ards, as well as upwards aud 
laterally, as was uoav provided by the removal of many restrictions. Yet 
more had hoped for the Ballot, to purify the elections, aud for a shortening of 
the duration of parliaments. But all agreed to rclincpiish their minor objects 
for the time;, to secure the overthrow of borough-corruption : and the groat 
cry was agreed upon which from that hour rang through the land for above a 
year—“ The Bill—the whole Bill—and nothing but the Bill.” 

There was to be no division on the- first rc'ading. Neither party seemed dis¬ 
posed to bring the matter to any test so soon : the JMinisters apprehending 
being left in a minority, and their ojeponents not being yeg combined for an 
I'liisr iif AiijNc. organized re.sistancc. The Bill was road a first time on the Tlth of March. 

And now began the great stir among the middle classes which kept the 
country for nearly Icvo j'cars in a state which was cidlcd revolutionary, and 
wdth justice; but which showed with how little disturbance of the public 
])cace that prodigious grotvth of political sentiment can take.' place which is 
the r(!sidting benefit of a principled revolution. At each stage of the business 
there wns some disorder, and much noble manifestation of intelligence' and 
will. Illuminations W'ore called for foolishly, at times, and windows broken— 
especially at Edinburgh, in the course of this spring, lists of placemen and 
])cnsioners, containing incorrect items and invidious statements, were handed 
about at a season when it was dangerous to inflame the popular mind against 
an aristocracy already too much vituperated. IMany of the newspapers wnre 
not only violent on their own side, but overbore al! rights of opinion on the 
other as insufferably as the rankest of the I’ory journals : and, naturally cijough, 
a nndtitude of the ignorant believed that all the tax(!s w'ould be taken off, and 
that every man wotdd have the independence and competence that Lord Eldon 
talked about, if the Reform Bill passed, and regarded accordingly thost; who 
stood bctw'oen them and the Bill. These were the sins and follies of the time: 
and it is marvellous that they were no worse. 

Some tvill ask even now', and many would have asked at the time, wdiether 
the determination of the Political Enioiis to march on London, in case of 
need, wns not the chief sin and folly of the time. We think not, while feeding 
strong .sympathy with those who come to an opposite conclusion. Ju judging 
of the right and -wrong of a ease so critical, every thing de])ends on the 
evidetnee that (‘xists as to what the princi]tles.and powers of the opposing par¬ 
ties really were. This evidence we shall find disclosed in the history of the 
next year. Meantime, in the March and April of 1831, the great middle 
(dass, by wdiose intclligenoe and determination the Bill must be carrilW, b('- 
lieved that occasion might arise, for. their refusing to pay taxes, and for their 
marching upon I.ondon, to support the King, the Administration, and the bulk 
of the nation, against a small class of unyielding and interested persons. The 
Political Unions made know’ii the numbers they could muster, the Chairman 
of the Birmingham Union declaring that they could send forth two armies, 
each fully w'orth that which had w'on Waterloo. On the coast of Sussex, ten 
thousand men declared themselves ready to march, at any moment: Northum- 
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berlaiid was prepared in like manner: Y’orksliire was np and awake ; and in 1831. 
short, it might he .said that the nation was ready to go np to London, if wanted. '——' 
When tin* mighty processions of the I'nions marched to their meeting-grounds, 
tlic anti-reform(!rs ohserved with a shudder that tlie towns ner(' at the mercy 
of these mohs. Tlic towns n ere at llicir mewy; hut tliey were not 
mobs: and never were tlie good citizens more safe. The cry was vehement 
that tlic measure Avas to he carried by intimidation: and this was true. 

The question was whether, in this singular ease, the intimidation Avas 

wrong. 'I'lie Ministers Avere vehemently accused of resorting to jiopular aid, 

and making use of all possible ^ujiports for the carrying their measure, in 

A’iolation of all established etiquette. Lord Eldon thought tlunn extremely 

vulgar, it is evident. Tin' truth Avas that the popular aid resorted to them ; 

and that they did consider the times too grave for etiijuetti', and the matter in 

hand far too serious to be let drop, Avheu a momentary vaeillation on their ])art 

Avould bring on immediate popular convulsion. So, they <lid declare in publii— 

at till' Lord Mayor’s Jtaster dinner—what Lord Eldon thought “ iierfeetly caV'of i,niii la 

unconstitutional”—that they had the King’s eontidence and good Avishes : 

they did Avait in silence to see Avhethcr it Avould become necessary for the I’ldi- 

tieal Unions to act : and they did not retire from ofbee Avlieii left Avilh a 

majority of only one, hut bore Avith all taunts and sneers, and preferred a 

neglect of propriety and precedent to a desertion of the cause to which they 

had jiledged their fidelity. W’e cannot reckon any of these things, though 

irregular and portentous, among the sins and follies of the tinu', lint rather 

among its noblest features.—Among these Ave slionld reckon also a ])ublie 

Declaration against the Hill, jmt forth by several hundreds of merchants, 

bankers, and eminent citizens of Ijondon; a Declaration which, though 

pinA'cd mistaken in its view, rvas in its diction and manner calm, loval, and 

courageous. If the o]iposition of the iinli-ri formers generally had been more 

of this character, tlu'ie would have been less marshalling of I’olitical Unions. 

Some of the ex|)erienced old UonserAatives thought it one of the sins and 
follies of the time that their own party made no prejiaration for combined 
action against the Hill. It was on the second reading that the Ministers had s.. „sh in aiunc. 
Iicen left with a majority of one, in tin' fulb'st House I'vcr known to have Uais-mi, ju sm. 
dividi'd—till' numbers being, bi'sides the Speaker and the four Tellers, 302 to 
301, making a House of (iOS. The Ministers did not resign on this ; and the 
pco])le illuminated bci'ause they did not. The Easter htdidays were at haml; 
and immediately after, the Rill Avas to be considi'red in Uommittce. Tlu'sc 
Easter holidays were the time Avhen, as the exjierienced old ('onservatives 
thought, their party should have been organizing for o])])osition : but Ihejiarty 
AAcre very confident that it Avas quite unnecessary to take such trouble. The 
late vote diad shoAvn that the Whigs could not carry their measure. They 
Averc, their opponents declared, a factious set, Avho vulgarly staid in office as 
long as possible, and Avi'rc preparing all possible trouble for their successors: 
but they were iioav proved too Aveak in the Commons to be formidable to the 
Lords. “All Avill be lost,” Lord Eldon wrote in this interval, “by the confi- r,i. 

deuce with Avhich people act, and with Avhich they persuade tbemsi'lves that 
all will be safe. Lord Sidmouth, on the day in Avhich the second reading of 
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1831. Bill Avas earned, spoke to me of the majority by which it would imdoiiht- 
—' edly be lost and negatived. And now the few, very few individuals here wliorn 
I sec, speak of the rejection of the Hill, as if it was certainly to he rejected, 
though no two persons agree as to what shall he tlu' course of the measures 
by Avhieh its rejection can he accomplished.” 

nEVFAT OF Ml- On th(! 18th of April, the Commons went into t-'ommittee on the llcfomi 
Hill; and on the 19th, IMiuisters Aijcn? defeated on the point of reducing tin; 
number of members in the House, (h'lii'ral Claseoync moved that the numbers 
nooBarJ, ill. iiiss, should not h(! reduced; and he obtained a majority of eight over Ministers. 

On the 21st, or rather on the morning of Uie 22nd, there rvas another defeat, 
which brought matters to a crisis. Tlie Opposition, after losing much time in 
talking about any thing hut the question before the House, refused to go into 
the consideration of a question of Supply. They moved and canied an ad¬ 
journment against the Chancellor of the Exchequer, leaving Ministi-rs in a mi- 
iiaiisma.iii. nority of 22. This act. of the Opposition Avas looked u})on, by some stretch of 
construction, as a refusal of the 8up])lies. In the morning, the IMinisters 
otfered their resignations to the King: but he would not accept them. He 
desired that they should go on Avith the llefonn Hill, and get it carried as Avell 
as they could; but, unfortunately, tbinigb v'cry naturally, he objected to tin' 
first measure Avliich they considered essential—tlu' dissolution of the ncAV 
])arliaiuent, noAv in the midst of its first session. 

'I'ttFE C'Kl^IS Thougli otlicr ])arts of that mighty struggle might ajtpear more imjmsing, 

more dangerous, more aAvful, in the eyes of common obserAi'rs, tlie real crisis 
lay Avithin the compass of this day—the 22nd of Aju-il. The Ministers them¬ 
selves said so afterwards. Mlien, in a subsequent season, the vi'ry ground 
shook Avith the (read of multitudes, and the broad beaven echoed Avith their 
shouts, and the ])e('rs quaked in their House, and the Avorld seemed to tlu' 
timid to be turned upside down, the Ministers Avere calm and secure: they 
kncAv the event to be determined, and could calculate its very date: when'as 
noAV, on this 22nd of April, they found themsclAr:s standing on a fearful 
Mohammedan bridge—on the sharp edge of chance, Avith abysses of revolution 
on either hand. The people were not aware of the exigency; and the Minis¬ 
ters Avere not, for the moment, aided by pressure from Avithout. The doubt— 
the critical doubt—Avas Avhether the King could be persuaded to dissolve the 
parliament. 

The probable necessity of this course, and the King’s repugnance to it, had 
been discussed throughout London for some days, and especially on the pre¬ 
ceding day. The Administration and the cause were injured by the under¬ 
stood difficulty with the sovereigti; and it Avas in a manner perfectly unprece¬ 
dented that I,ord Wharncliffe, on the night of the 21st, had asked Lord Grey 
Uaiisar.i, 111 1711. in the House Avhether Ministers had advised the King to dissolve parliament. 

On Lord Grey declining to answer the question, Ijord Wharncliffe gave notice 
that he should move to-morrow an address to the King, remonstrating against 
such a proposed exertion of the royal prerogative.—After what hapjiened in 
the other House at a later hour, there was nothing to be done but to enforce 
upon the King the alternative of losing his Ministers or dissolving parlia¬ 
ment; and the next morning, Lord Grey went to the palace for the purpose 
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of procuring a decision of the matter. He and a colleague or two walked 1831. 
quietly and separately across the Park, to avoid exciting notice. Ff)r some ——v.~ 
hours there appeared little chance of a decision ; hut at length the i)er])lexed 
sovereign began to sec his way. He was yielding—had yielded—hut with 
strong expressions of reluctance, when that reluctance was suddenly changed 
iiito alacsity by the news wdiich was brought him of the tone used in the 
House of Lords about the impossibility that he would actually dissolve ])urlia- 
meht, undotihtcd as was his cohstitutional ])Ower to do so.—What! did they 
dare to meddle with his prerogative i" the King exclaimed : Ik? would ]>resently 
sliow them what he could and would do. Ht; had gi^ en his ])romise; and now 
he would lose no time; he wouhl go instantly—that vtuy moment—and dis¬ 
solve parliament by his own voice.—“ As soon as the royal carriages could be 
got ready,” his Ministers agreed. “Never mind the carriages; send for a 
hackney coach,” replied the King :—a saying which spread over tlu? kingdom, 
and much enhanced his popularity for the moment. 

Lord Durham ran down to the gate, and found but one carriage Mai ting;— 
the la)rd Chancellor’s, He gave orders to drive fast to Lord Albemarle’s— 
the Master of the Horse. Lord Albemarle was at his late breakfast, but 
.started uj) on the entrance of Lord Durham, asking ndiat was the matter. 

" '^'ou must have the King’s carriages ready instantly.”—“The King’s car¬ 
riages ! Very well;—1 Mill just finish my breakfast.”—“ Finish your break¬ 
fast! Not you! You must not lose a moment. The King ought to be at 
the House.”—“Lord bless me! is there a revolution.'”’—“ Niit at this 
moment; but there M ill be if you stay to finish your breakfast.”—So the tea 
and roll Avere left, and the rojal carriages drove uj) to the palace in an incre¬ 
dibly short time.—The King Avas nauly and impatient, and Avalked Avith an 
unusually brisk step. And so did the royal horses, in their passage through 
tin; str(!ets, as Avas observed by the curious and anxious gazers. 

Meantime, the scenes Avhieh Averc taking place in the t Avo Houses Avere such 
as could ne\’(!r bo forgotti'u by those aa'Iio Avitnessed, or Avho atteiAA'ards heard 
any authentic account of thi?m. 

'I'he ]Aeers assembled in unusual numbers at tAvo o’clock to hear Lord ' 
AVharnelifle’s motion for an address to his Majesty, praying that his Ma¬ 
jesty Avould be graciously pleased not to exercise his undoubted prerogative 
of dissolving parliament ; every one of them being in mori! or less expectation 
that his lordshiji’s speech might be rendered unavailing by some notification 
from the throne, though fetv or none jirobably anticipated such a scene as took 
place. 

Almost immediately, the Lord (fiiancellor left the Avoolsack. Could he he 
gone to meet the King ?—Lord Shaftesbury Avas called to the chair, and Lord 
Wharncliffe rose. As soon as he had opened his lips, the Duke of Richmond, 
a iru'mbcr of the Administration, called some of their lordshijis to order, re¬ 
questing that, as boujid by the rules, they Avould be seated in their proper HonsurJ, m. Ittin; 
])laces. This looked as if the King was coming. Their lordshijjs were angry; 
several rose to ordt'r at the same time, and said some sharp things as to aa'Iio 
or what Mvos most disorderly; so that the Duke of Richmond moved for tlu' 

^landing Order to be read, that no offensive language should be used in that 
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1831 . House. In the midst of tliis lordly wrangling, and of a confusion of voices 
—' rising into (u’ies, Boom! came the sound of cannon which announced that 
the King was on the way!—Some of the jmeresscs had hy this time entered, 
to witness the spectacle of the prorogation. For a few minutes, something 
"like order was rc'stored, and Lord Wliarncliffe read his proposed Address, 
^vhic.h was as strong a icmonstrance, as near an ajiproach to interh'iH'iice with 
the royal prerogative, as might he expected from the occasion.—The Lord 
(diancellor re-(>ntered the House, and, without waiting for a pause, said, with 
iiaiiMid, III isiii. strong emphasis, “1 never yet heard tliat the Ch’own ought not to dissedve 
])arliament whenever it thought fit, ])articnlarly at a moment when the House 
of (lommons had thought fit to take the extreme and unprecedented step oi' 
refusing th(> Su])]dies.”—lietore he could he further heard for tlic cries of 
“ Hear, hear!” shouts were intermingled of “ 'I’he King! the King!” and the 
Lord (diancellor again rushed out of the House, rendering it necessary for 
laird Shafteshury to resume tlu' chair. Ihery moment now addl'd to the 
eonfusiidii. The hubhuh, heard beyond the House, reached the ear of the 
King—reachi'd his heart, and roused in him the strong s])irit of ri'gaHty. 
The ]»cers grew violent, and tlu' jieeresses alarmed. Several of these high¬ 
born' ladies, who liad probably never seen exhibitions of vulgar wrath before, 
rose together, and looked about tlieni, whi'ii tliey beheld their lordships below 
pushing and hustling, and shaking their hands in each others’ faces. 

land Mansliehl at length made liimself heard; and he spoke strongly of 
the “most awful predicament” of the King and the country, and on the 
conduct of iMinisters in “ consjiiring together against the safi'ty of the State, 
niiiibuiti, 111. is(w and of making the sovereign the in.strument of his own destruction;” words 
which naturally causi'd great confusion. He was proceeding when the shout 
again arose “ The King! the King!” and a commanding voice ua.s heard over 
all, solemidy uttering “ (iod save thi' King!” Lord iManstield proiiocdi'd, 
however. 'I'he great doors on the right side of the throne hew open: still his 
lordshi]) proceeih'd. fjord Durham, the lirst in the jnoccssion, aj)])eared on 
the thre.shohl, carrying the crown on its cushion : still his lordship proceeded. 
'The King a]>])cared on tlu* thresludd ; and his lordship was still ])r()cecding, 
when the ])C('rs on either side and behind laid hands on him, and com])elled 
him to silence, while his countenance Avas convulsed Avith agitation. 

The King had a hush on his cheek, and an nnu.sual brightness in his eye. 
fIc Avalked rapidly and firmly, and ascended the ste])s of the throne Avith a 
kind of eagerness. He boAved right and left, and desired their lordships to be 
seated Avhile the Commons Avere summoned. For a little time it appeared 
doubtful Avhether even the oil of anointing AA'ould calm the tossing Avaves of 
strif(': but, after all, the peers Avere quiet sooner than the Commons. 

Tiir, coMMf.Nb. That House too Avas crowded, expectant, eager, and passionate. Sir 
'.a'S.'’Ilichai'd Vyvyan Avas the spokesman of the Op]K)sition; and a very strong 
one. A (juestion of order arose, as to Avhether Sir Richard Vyvyan Avas or 
Avas not keeping Avit.hin the fair bounds of his stibj('ct—Avbich was a Reform 
petition; Avhercas he Avas speaking on “ dissolution or no dissolution.” The 
Speaker appears to have been agitated from the beginning; and there W'cre 
several members Avho Av«;rc not collected enough to receive his decisions with 
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the ustial deference. JTonouvahlc members turned upon each other, growing 1831. 
contradictious, sharp, angry—even abusive. Lord John llussell attempted to ^ 

make liimself heard, hut in vain :—his was no voice to pierce through such a 
tumult. The Speaker was in a state of visible emotion. Sir Richard Vyvyan, 
however, regained a hearing; hut, as soon as he was once more in full florV^ 

Room! came the cannon which told that tlie King was on his way ; and the 
roar drowned the conclusion of the sentence. Not a word more was heard for 
the cheers, the cries—and even shouts of laughter—all put down togetlu'r, at 
regular intervals, by llu^ discharges of artillery. At one moment; Sir Robert 
Reel, Lord Althorp, and Sir Francis Rurdett, were all using the most vehement 
action of command and supplication in dumb show, and their friends were; 
labouring in vain to procure a bearing for them. The S])eaker himself stood 
silenced by the tumult, till the cries look mon' and more the sound of “ Shame ! 
shame !” and more; eyes were fixed u])on him till he could have made himself 
heard, if he had not been too innch moved to s])<‘ak. When he recovered 
voict', he decided that Sir Robert Peel was entitled to address the House. 

With occasional uproar, this was permitted ; and Sir Robert Peel was still 
speaking when the Usher of the Rlack Rod apjieared at the Par, to summon 
the C'ommons to his iMajesty’s presence. Sir Robert Peel continued to S])eak, 
loudly and vehemently, after the ap])earance of the Usher of the Rlack Rod : 
and it was only by main force, by jjulling him down by the skirts of his coat, 
that those near him could compel him to take his seat. 

'I'he hundnal members who accojnpanied the S])eaker to the 2 )rcsence of the 
King rushed in “ very tumultuously.” There is an interest in the mutual 
addresses of Sovereign*aud People in a crisis like this which is not felt in 
ordinary tiines; and the words of the S 2 )eaker first, and then of the King, 
wore listened to with ('xtreme eagerness. 

The Sjicaker said: “ Alay it jdease your Maji'Sty, we your Majesty’s most 
faithful Commons apyiroach your Alajesty with inofound respect;—and, Sire, 
in no ])eriod of our history, have the Commons House of Parliament more 
faithfully resjionded to the real feelings and interests of your IMajesty’s loyal, 
dutiful, and affectionate jicojile ; while it has b(!cn their earnest desire to suii- 
])ort the dignity and honour of the Crown, ujion which de^iend the greatness, 
the ha.jipincss, and the pros])erity, of this country.” 

The King sjioke in a firm, cheerful, and dignified tone and manner. The 
sjieech, which besides referred only to money-matters and economy, and to 
our state of jicace with fort'ign jiowcrs—began and ended thus :—“ 1 have come 
to meet you for the jnirjiose of ^u'oroguing this jiarliamcnt, with a view to its 
immediate dissolution. I have been induced to resort to this measure, for the rnoRooAnoN. 
purpose of ascertaining the sense of my jieople, in the way in which it can be 
most constitutionally and most authentically ex^iresscd, on the exjicdicnc'y of 
making such changes in the Representation as circumstances may apjrcar to 
require, and which, founded upon the acknowledged jirinci^iles of the Consti¬ 
tution, may tend at once to ujthold the just rights and jircrogatives of the 

Crown, and to give security to the liberties of the Peojile.In resolving 

to recur to the sense of My Peojrle, in the yircsent circumstances of the country, 

I have been influenced only by a 2 >aternal anxiety for the contentment and 
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1831. hai)piness of my subjects, to i)romote which, I rely with confidence on y'our 
—' coutinu<‘d and zealous assistance.” 

“ It is over!” said those to each other who understood the crisis better than 
it was apprehended by (he nation at large. “All is over!” whi.spcrcd the 
&nti-reformers to each other. Tln^ inembers of both Houses went home that 
Aju-il afternoon hoarse, heated, exhausted—conscious that such a scene had 
never been witnessed within tlje walls of parliament since Cromwell’s days. 
The Ministers went home, to take some rest, knorving tliat all was safe :—tliat 
is, that to the ]>eoj)le was now fairly committed tin; I’liople’s Cause. 
ois!.oLur.oN. /V jiroelamation, declaring the dissolution of the parliament, appeared next 

day; and the ne-\v writs w(;re made returnable on the 14th of June, 
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rilllE Pooplc tl)oroug:lily mulorstood that thoir cause was now consigned to ISol 

their own hands. In all prcccdinjj; “ revolutions”—to adopt the term '—-- 

used by the anti-ridoriners—they had acted, when they acted at all, under the (...m i:,,,,. 

direction of a small npper class who thought and understood for them, and used 
them as instruments. Now, the thinkers and leaders were of every elas.s, and 
the multitndc cacted, not oidy under orders, hut in concert. If for every nohle- 
man and legislator who desired Parliamentary Reform for distinct ])olitieal 
reasons there were hundreds of middh'-chtss men, for every hundred middle- 
class men there were tens of thousands of the working classes Avlio had an 
interest, an opinion and a will in the matter which mach- them, instead of mere 
instruments, ])olitieal agA'iils. The wlude countless multitude of reformers had 
laid hold of the prinei])le that the most secure and the shortest way of obtain¬ 
ing Avhat they Avant(.’d Ava.s to obtain represimlation. This was a broad, clear 
truth which every man could understand, and on Avhieh every earnest man uas 
disposed to act as men are Avont to act on clear and broad truths : and tin* non¬ 
electors felt themselves called upoji to ]mt forth such ])OAver as they had, as a 
means to obtaining tl}e poAver Avhieh they claimed, 'fhe elections Avere, to a 
Avonderful extent, carric'd by the non-electors, by means of their irresistible 
]K)Avcr over those' Avho had the suffrage. Times were indeed changed since the 
century Avhen Leeds and iManehester had, for a short time, been alloAved to 
send memlx'rs to parliament in Cromwell’s days, and had then again been 
(juietly disfranchised, almost AAithout a murmur on any hand. In those old 
elays, these populous tOAvns had been admitted to the representation hecause 
legislators, looking abroad from their point of survey, saAv that in n'ason they 
ought to he. They Avere to h(' represented now hecause the iidiahitants tlnm- 
selves demanded it, for reasons Avhich it Avas their turn tojtropound. For .some 
time they had been preparing to enforce their demand: and the first obvious 
occasion for action anus now, Avhen a House of Clommons Avas to he lA'turned 
AA'hosc s])ecial business it was to reform itself. 

The great unrejnosented tOAA’ns Avere co-operated Avith all over the country— i’"ii ■ mi a< "on 
even in rural hamlets, and scattered farm-steads. In such places, half a dozen 
lahourms Avonld club their earnings to buy a Aveekly ncAvsyiaper (these costing 
scvenpence, at first price) on the second day ; and the one Avho coidd ri'adhest 
lA'ad aloud the Avhole of the debate's after the memorable 1 st of March, to his 
companions, as they crowded roxmd him in a shed, by the light of a single tallow 
candle. Rural artisans walked miles after Avorking hours to the nearest tOAvns, 
to learn Avhat was posft'd up on the walls, and said in public houses. By the 
time the elections were to take place, tens of thousands of Avorking men kncAv 
something more than the mere names of Russell, Grey, and Brougham, and 
their leading opjAonents :—they kmnv their Avays of thinking and speaking, 
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1831 . their aims and their plans ; and this was an inesliinahle help in showing such 
—' political students what to do. It is true, few of these novices were very wise 
on their great subject, and a m\dtitnd(! were ignorant and prejudiced:—some 
Avished for foreign Avar, and some for civil Avar, as a vent for their OAvn pngua- 
city :—some AV(!re for persecuting their neighhours AAdio differed from them:— 
and others drcAv glorious ]iicturos of the wealth they should all enjoy Avhen 
every man had a vote, and had voted aAvay all the taxes : but even the most 
ignorant and unreasonable Avert' in a better condition th;in before—more able 
to understand reason—more fit to he influenced by their Aviser neighhours— 
better tpialified to trust the authors iind inflticntial promoters of the great 
measure. As for the higher orders of non-tdcctors, the intelligent men of the 
tOAvns—by combining their lights, they easily saAv Avhat to do. They combined 
tlieir Avill, their knoAvledge, and their manifest force, in I’olitical Unions,AA'lience 
they sent forth Avill, knoAvlcdge, and influence, over Avide districts of the land. 
And the electors, seeing the importance of the crisis—the unspoakahle import¬ 
ance that it should be Avell conducted—-joined these Unions, and by their 
AV('ight of charact('r, intclligc'nce, and station, preserAt'd them from much folly 
and aimless effort, kc])t up the self-respect and sohru'ly of the Ix'st of the non- 
electors, and curbed the Aiolenee of the Avorst. IVealthy capitalists, eminent 
bankers, members of the lati' parliament, and country gA'iitlemcn, agreed over 
their Avine that they ought to join the I’olitical Union of the district, and Avent 
the next morning to enrol themselves. When face to face in their meetings 
Avith their neighbours of loAvcr degrc'c, they taught and learned mnch:—mwv 
openings for action ap])eared ;—daily opportunities offered for spreading knoAV- 
ledgc, proi)osing sound aIcavs, and discountenancing violence. They Avere 
startled by sudden ap])aritions of men of minds superior to their oaaui— men of 
genius and heroism—rising up from tin' most dejncssi'd ranks of non-electors ; 
and they, in their turn, Avere found to be imbued Avith that respect for men as 
iiK'u Avhleh is the la^sult of su])erior ediieation, but Avhieh the poor and dejn'cssed 
too often conceive' not to exist among the idle indejeendent, Avhom they are a])! 
to call the jirond. Such Avas the preparation g(»ing foiAvard throughout tlu' 
country aaIuIc the ministers Avi-re at their A\(nk in London ;—the ra])id social 
education of all ranks, Avhich may be regarded as another of the ever-springing 
blessings of the I’eaee, and by Avhieh the great transition from the old to the 
noAv parliamentary system Avas rendered safe. That the amount of vioh'iico 
Avas no great(!r than it Avas remained, .and still remains, a matter of astoni.sh- 
ment to the anti-reform jiarty, and w as a blessing scarcely hoped for on the 
other side. vVfter the Three Hays in J’aris, in the ])reccding July, thoughtful 
Englishmen asked each other Avith anxiety, Avhether it Avas coiieeiA'iible that 
their oavu countrymen Avould behave, in a similar crisis, Avith such chivalrous 
honour and such (uilightcned moderation as the French populace. The 
(prestlon Avas not noAV precisely ansAvered, hccause the crisis was not similar— 
the British King and his Ministers being on the side of the people, and tin' 
conflict being only Avith a poi'tion of the aristocracy of birth and wealth: hut 
there Avas enough of iutelligenc(! and moral nohhmcss in the march of the 
English movement to ins])irc Englishmen with a stronger mutual rcspt'ct and a 
brighter political hojio than they had ever entertained before. 
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Such evidence as there was at present, was window-hreakiiig on illninination ISdl. 

nights, and Inistlings and threatenings in the strec'ts, at the election time, -' 

which compelled somi; anti-reform c.andidati's and their agents to hidt' them¬ 
selves. A finv scattered instances of this hind of disturhanee occurred in 
England ; and in Scotland tlie riots were rcadly formidable. 'I’lie aiiti-rid'oriners 
there carried all before them, from their ])ossessing almost a mono^jolv of ])(di- 
tical power. 'J’hcsc election days and ilhiminatiou nights are the occasions 
when brawlers and Ihieve.s come fortli to indulge tlu'iv passions and reap their 
harvest : and in Edinburgh and TiOiidon lliey made use of their O])porlunily, 
to the discr<‘dit of the ])opular cause. On lire dissolution of ])arliameii(, tlie 
Lord Mayor sanctioned the illumination of London : and the windows r)f the 
Duke of Wellington, Mr. ihiring, and other leading anti-reformers, were 
broken. After the Edinburgh election, the laud Provost was attacked on the 
North llridge, and with difficidty l■('.seued by the military. M e ha])])en to know 
what was thought on the oe(;asion by a reformer noted for his radicalism: “As ..r 

dash went the .stones,” ho says, “smash fell the glass, and ci'ash canu' tlu'i .t.'i" 
window-frames, from nine o’clock to near midnight, reflection arose' and asked 
serioeisly and severely what this meant :- -was it reform I* was it jeojmlar 
liberty { Many thousands of others who were there must have asked them¬ 
selves the same (pu'stions.Tlie reform news])n])ers were content, to say 

that the riots reflected no di.sci'cdit on reformers; the riot('rs were only ‘ the 
hlaclitjutirda of the tonin’ .... 1 believe that there is now one jiroblem 
solved by exjierience which was hidden in futurity then—namely, that the 
greater thi' number of men enfranchised, the sinalh'r is the number of ‘black¬ 
guards.’ ” 

The election cry was “ The liill, the whole Hill, and nothing hut the 
Hill:” and the result was that siuh an asst'inblage of refoniK'rs was reluriual 
that their opponents styled them a company of ]d('dged d< legates, and no true 
House of Gomnions. And it was certain that such a thing as they called a ni« ii.nvr < r 
true IIou.se of (.'ommons they would ni'ver more see. Out of eighty-two 
county members only six were opposi'd to the Hill. Yorkshire sent four .\i,ini.ii 
reformers; and so did London. Oeneral (lascoyne was dri\en from l.iver- '' 

])Ool, Sir llichard Vyvyaii from fatrnwall, Sir Ealward Knatchhull from Kent, 
and Mr. Hankes from Dorsetshire. The Duke of Ni'wcastle could, this time, 
do nothing with his “own.” The most remarkable defeat of the Ministerial 
party, but one which was sure to hajipen, was at Cambridge University, where 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. taivi'udish were driven out by Mr. (loulburn and 
Mr. W. Peel. 

After re-felecting the S])eakcr, and hearing from the King’s own lijis a re¬ 
commendation to undertake the Reform of their llou.se, the Commons went to 
work again. The Hill was introduced on the 21th of June; hut the second 
reading stood over till the 4lh of July, that the Scotch'and Irish Reform Hills SrroNn RrFon>i 
might be brought in. The debate last('d three nights, when a division was 
taken on the second reading, which gave the Ministers a majority of lt3(3 in a 
House of 598 members. a ‘,v. 

It was clear that the Ministers were so strong that they were sure of their 
own way in this House: hut the strain upon the temper and patience of tlu' 
large majority tvas greater than they would have supported in a meaner cause. 

voi,. n. o 
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1831. "\Mieu wc roiucmbor that llie luiiiority siiicer(>ly lx.'lu'votl tliat they were now 
u itiio.ssiii”- tlic last days of the (amstitiition, wo raimot wonder at their doter- 
juiuafion to avail thoius;'iv('s of all tlu- forms of the House, and of every pass- 
in”- ineideni, to delay the des(riieli((n of the country. They avowed their 
])ur])ose, and the\ adher('d to it with tinliinehing ohstiiiiicy. The House went 
roMMiiiFi,. into (’onmiittee on the 1 illh of ,luly ; and itnas at once evident tlnit every 
horoueji \\its to ho eontt'iided for, every ]) 0 ])ulation return tpiestioned, every 
])oiut debated on whieh an argument could he hun"; :ind this, not on 
Jieeotint of the nu'rits ol the case, but merely to ]»rotriiet the tinnn and leave 
room for ‘‘ hale, or rrovidenee, or somethin^-,” to interl'ere. if at midnight, 
in tlie hot glar<‘ of tlu^ lani]>s, any nu ndter drop])ed aslee]), a ])ii)ned orator wotdd 
nndve that a eausi' of dehiy, that hi' might be ])roi)erly attended to to-morrow ; 
and another tinuythe House woidd sit till the summer sunshine was glittering on 
the hreahfast tahh's of the citizens, the Oj)])o.sition ho])ing to W('ar out the vigi¬ 
lance of tin* pro])osers of the Bill. The ])eo])le grew angry, and the ]iews])aj>ers 
spoke their wrath. It i\as all very wadi, they said, to insist on the fullestdis- 
eussion of every prinei})le : h'.it to wrangle for every item, alter tin'principle 
had been settled—-to do this witli the avow ed object of aw aiting aeeiih'Uts, and 
in defiance of tin declared will of the nation at large, was an in.soh'uce and 
obstruction not to he boriH'. M’hcii, towards the end of tJie nu)nth, ])cople 
began to ask when and how this was to end, the ,Minist('rs moved that the 
Ibd’orin business should take precialenee of all otlu'r ; and it was arranged that, 
the dis'ussiuii should ju'oceed from liv(; okdock every da\. I’xd'ore August 
came in, however, signs ajijx'ared of an una])])ea.scd discontent on tlu' ]»art t>f 
the non-electors, v\ lio dreaded lest the heats of .Vugust in town and the 
attrac tions of that month in the Scot(di moors should draw off tlndj- c,ham])ions 
from their duty : and it became known in the House that a conferenee had 
taken place between the Political riiions of Bii'mingham, Manchester, and 
(ilasgow , ii! order to agree h<n\ long the} would wait. The majority in the 
House thought it right to intimate such diets, to jirove the danger of the times. 
'I'he minority called it stifling discussion bv threats, and considered whether 
they could not be a little slowci still, in assmtion of their constitutional right of 
debate. \Veeks ])as..ed on: the summer heats rose to their height, and 
declined: the days shortened: Hon. members, haggard and nervous, worn 
with eight hours jier night of skirmishing and wmngling, pined f(>r fri'sh air 
and country ipiietness; and still every borough, ami every popidation statement 
was contested. Tt was the 7th of Si'jifember before the (tommittcM' ri'ported. 
On the 13th and t^^•o fidlowing days the Rejiort was considered, when only a 
few’ verbal amendments were proposed. The final dc'batc occupiAl the even- 
iimsani, vi. 401 . ings of tlic Ifltli, 20th, and 21st of September ; and at its close, the Bill passed 
Jni! the Oommous by a majority of 10!); the numbers for and against being 345 to 

230. Both l.ondon and the country had grow’ii tired of waiting, and had 
somew hat relaxed their af tent ion rvlien they found that the memher.s might he 
ndied on fur remaining at their ])osts: hut on thi.s occasion, all W'erc as eager 
as (wer. The House was surrounded by crowds, who caught up the cheers 
within on the announcement of the majority ;—cheers which were renewx-d so 
perseveringly that it seemed as if the memhers had no thoughts of going home. 
'J’hcic was little .sleep in liondon that night. 'I’hc cheering ran along the 
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streets, and was caught up again and again till morning. Such of the peers 1S-‘H. 
as were in town, awaiting (heir sliare of the husiness, which was now imnu'- 
diately to hegin, must have heard the shouting, the wlndc night tlirough. It 
is certain that it was tln^ deliherate intention of the gia'ater nuniher t)f tln'iii to 
throw out (he Rill very S])eedily. If tlu^ aeelaniations of tliat Jiiglit did not 
raise Uj^douht as to the duty and safety of their course, they nnisl have Ix'en in 
a. mood unlike that of ordinary men, meditating in th(3 watclu's of (he night. 

Refore daylight, tlie news was on its way into the (auinlry ; and wherever it 
sjU'e.id, it floated (lie flags, and ivoke up (he hells, and filled the air with 
shouts and musi(3. In the midst of (his, however, (he older and graver men 
turned to each other with ihe (pu'slion,—“ What will (h(> Lords do!'” l.ord 
Grey’s sjieeeh in ojiening (he debate in the House of Peers shows to (hose 
who read it now that he had a {irecise foresight of what the Lords would do, 
and ]iar(ieularly the Rishojis. 1 ,ord Althorp, attended hv a hundred of (lie 
Oommons, carried uv) the Rill to the Peers, the day after it had nassed the ' ' "' wiNa n 

Lower House : but the debate took place on (he (juestion of (he second reading 
—extending o\er fivi' nights—from the did to the 7th of Oetoher. It was an n ■.‘ni '.i,,. eas, 
exceedingly fine dcdiate, as might luni' been expected I'rom its nature. Not 
only did the aeconiplishments ol'the iiohle speakers eonii' into ])lay, hut they 
iiad nevi'r before s])()ken on a suhjeet which <-oiieeriu;d them so nearly, which 
they at once so thoroughly undir.'tood and so deeply fidt ; and (heir minds 
were roused and exereisi'd accordingly. No I'osition could he more digihiicd, 
than that of Lord drey. He was safe from the (aunt under w liieh the J)uke r"ii]> onf,. 
of NVcllington had winced, and under which many a minister has since wiuecil 
—(hat he was the slave of po])ular idamour ; for he could jioint hack to the 
year ITSti, wlum he voted with IMr. Piit for shortening the duration of ])ar- 
lianients ; and to a time hefou' (he old L’reneh )e\olution, when he voti'd for 
IMr. Flood’s measure of Parliamentary Reform. Standing' on this high ground, 
of ]irinei])led consisleiicv, the venerahle statesman w as at lilierty from all si h- 
regards to hi' as great in his he;iring as his measure was in its inqiort. And 
truly great he was. L’lem this day, for many mouths he was subject to a seiics 
of jirovoeations which must often Imvi' worn his frame and sickened his 
s])irit: hut he iiiwcr stooped to auger or imjiatiem e. His conscience calm and 
clear, his judgmemt settled, his knowledge'and his [lowers eoncentrated in his 
measure, he could maintain his stand above (he jiassions which were agitating 
other men. And he did maintain it, tliiough all the [lersoual f.itigue and mental 
weariness of months. 'I’lirough the vacilLit ions of the King above him, and the 
raging and malice of (he J’eers around him, and (he surging ol' (he nioh far 
helow" him', for which he w as made responsible, he [ireserMil an unbroken yet 
genial calmness which made obsinvers fi'cl and say that among (he various 
causes of ('motion of that time, they knew nothing so moving as (he greatness 
ol Iiord drc'yn On this opening night of the debate—the tlrd of October—he 
stood, by virtue of his ('.xperieuce and the meditation of half a eentury, like a 
steer, showing tin' issues of such proei'diire, on the one hand or the other, as 
tlujir T>ordshi[is might adopt. Among his other warnings, that to the Risho]is 'I'mi la 
stands out cons])icuously and projihetieally. “ I.et me respectfully entreat 
those Right Reverend Prelates.” he said, after an acknow ledgment ol' their iijnsar.i, vh.ug? 
deserts and dignities, “to consider, (hat if this Rill should be rejected by a 
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1831. narrow majority of tlic lay p(!<.'is, which 1 have reason to hope will not he 
— the case; hut if it should, and that its fate should thus, within a few votes, 
he decided by the \ otcs of the heads of the (dnirch, what will then he their 
situation with tlie country. Those Rij^ht Reveicnd I’rclates have shorvn that 

they were not indifferent or inattentive to the signs of the times.They 

appear to have felt tluit the eyes of tlie country are upon them ; that it is 
necessary for them to si‘t their house in order, and ])re])are to meet the coming 

storm.They are the ministers of])eace; earnestly do I hoj)e tlrat the result 

of their votes will be sinh as may tend to tlie lraiH|uillity, to tlie ])caee, and hap- 
jiiness of tlie coiiiiti\." ll'tlie Eisbops wen'aware that the eyes of the people 
wercu])oii them, they si'i'in to have been ignorant or thonghtless of one of the 
reasons why. The people, down to the wry lowest of the pojiulace, were willing 
to bear more on this (pn-stion funii the most aristocratic of the lay peers than 
from any of the spiritual peers. There was no man anvwhere so ignorant as 
not to see that much allowance was to be made for noblemen of ancient line- 
ag(', called on to jiart with hereditary borough ]noperty, and rvitli political 
induenee which became more valuable fnim one session of parliament to 
another. The IJishoiis had no plea i'or such allowance—commoners by birth 
as tlii'y were, having no interest in borough jiroperty, and no hereditary asso¬ 
ciations making war against ^iresent exigencies. If they really ajiproved of our 
representativi' system, they should naturally d(;sive its purification ; and the 
tvhole 2 >eo[)le looked to see whether they did or not. If they did, they would 
show themselves indeed shepherds of the dock : if jiot, they nnist be regarded 
as tilt' humble st'rvants of the lu'ri'ditary aristocracy ; tiud their (diurch would 
be distrustt'd in 2 )ro])ortion to tlu' worldliness of her prelates. They did their 
utmost to ruin tht'inst'lves and tht'ir (Tinrch. Out' Hishop alone—the Bishop 
ot Norwich—voted in favour oi tht' Bill. Tw enty -ont'—exactly enough to turn 
the scab'—votf'd against tht' Bill : the imijority by which it was thrown out 
.ii,uira,o.,.3iy, 41 (j pvochtimt'd ovt'v the wlmle kingdom, and it will never bt' 

forgottt'u, that it was the Bishtijis who threw out the Reform Bill. News¬ 
papers in mourning t'tlges told this, in tht' course of a day'or two, to every 
listcnt'i' in the land, i'ht'vy scht)t)lboy<'knew’ it: evt'ry beggar coidd cast it in 
the tet'th ot fttotnu'u in pur])lt' livt'ries on thi' steps of great houst's. For many 
months—till some tinu' alter the Reform Bill Ix'caim' the law of the land—it 
was not safi' for a Bishoj) to a])])ear in public in any article of sacerdotal dress. 
Insults followed if apion or bat showe d themselves in the stieets. And the 
Bench gained nothing by yielding at last, because ('V('ry body knew they could 
not h('l]) it. \\ hih' lh('y im])nl('d their yielding to a love of peace, tlu'y could 
not eomjdain if tlu' p(' 0 ])le assigned it to a lack of eouragt'. Whether the 
deficiency' wars of sagacity, or knowledge, or indepcmh'nee, or principle, it did 
move to injure the Church throughout the empire than all hostility of Catho¬ 
lics and l)lss('nt('rs together. Among the tw'enty-two anti-reform voters in the 
l,ords, on tlie final reading, a lew' mo 7 iths after this, there is no Bishop’s name. 
Not the less for this was it ('vc'ty w'here still re])eafed that it was the Bishops 
that threw' out the Reform Bill, fill no child old enough to understand the 
w'ords could ever forget them. 

'1 h(' peers were not tem])ting fate in blindness. They knew what was said 
and thought of them, and what was threatened in case of their refusal to surrender 
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thoir borough int(!rests. They were aware, if they read the newspapers, that 1831. 
there was a change in the form of tlie popular (piestion which every man had 
been askii^ his neighbour. Instt^ad of the (question, “ What Avill the Lords 
do !"’ men Avere now asking, “ What must be done Avith the Jjords !"’ and the 
journals, having taken for granted that four hundred peer.s Avere not to stand 
in the Avay of an essential improvement desired by king and p(>ople, Avere 
beginning to discuss Avhether the king or the peo])le should take the peers in 
hand:—Avhether, as this Avas understood to mean, tlie king should create so 
many ncAV peers as to obtain a majority for tlie Hill, or the ])eo])l(' should refuse 
to pay taxes till they had obtained a better re])res('ntation. If the i.ords did 
not read the neAvspajters—and Lord Grey gave great at id general offence, in 
the midst of his popularity, by declaring that he did not—they had other means 
of information. On the day of the loss of the liill, Lord Eklon Avrote, before l av oi riini la. 
goiiig to the Avork of miscliief, “ Making new peers to jiass it has been much 
talked of; but, unless our caleulation of numbers is erroneous, and most 
grossly so, audacity itself could not venture to attempt a sufficient sujiply of 
lU'W I’eers." Again, on the 5th of October, a remarkable scene had taken 
place in the House of Lords, bid’ore entering on the topic of the night. During 
the debat*', more and more ])ceresses attended every evening, bringing their 
daughters and relations, for Avhom seats Avere placed beloAv the bar. Instead iinnsard.vii.iaos. 
ol tAvo or three ladies, (piietly listening behind a curtain, there Avas noAV an 
assemblage on rows (ff chairs, smiling, fiowning, tidgetting, indicating their 
agitation in cA'ery Avav short of clapjiing and groaning. The space about the 
throne Avas thronged Avith listening foreigners and members of the other House ; 
and on this evening, the eonsjncuous figure of the intelligent Hindoo, liam- 
niohun-lloy, Avas in the juidst of the group, his spreading turban attracting 
many eyes, and his mohile countenance varying Avith every turn of the dis¬ 
cussion. All these, and a very full House of Peers, avcvc present Avhen evidence 
Avas broAight forAvard of AA'hat the people Aver*' thinking of doing Avith the 
Peers, in case of too obstinate a stand for the rotten boroughs. On occasiem of 
the presentation of petitions, informati*>n Avas given of something ominous 
Avhich had taki'ji ]dac*' at a meeting of 100,000 jAcoph* at liinninghani. Affter nunsani.vii.iaad. 
one orator there had, quit*' unc*)nstitutionally, asked rejieatedly and signifi¬ 
cantly, the (question Avhether the Jjords Av*mld “ dare ’’ to rejt'ct the Rill, 
another had declared his intention to pay no tax*'s till the Rill .should haAc 
passed; and his declaration had been received Avith loud cheers. On his 
desiring those Avho agrcA'd Avith him to hokl up their hands, a countless 
multitude of hands AA^as held uj): and on his asking for a sign of dissent, not a 
single hand Avas held up. While all the I’eers Avho spoke upon this jicavs, 
from Ijord Chancellor Rrougham to his predecessor JaArd Eldon, denounced 
such proceedings as unconstitutional, no pt'er could, from that hour, be sup- 
posf'd ignorant of Avhat he Avas d*Aing in driving the people and the sovereign 
to one or the other of thi'sc methods of procuring a hiAv Avhich all but a small 
fraction of society desij-ed and chose to obtain. Y et, on the Tth, they tlircAv 
out the Rill, by a majority in Avhich they gloried, as being much larger than -nin ii,ll i.osr. 
the ministers had anticipated. Their expectation Avas that all Avould noAv go 
Avell. Lord Grc'y had declared, that by this measure the Administration would 
stand or fall. The measure having been lost, the Administration must fall. 
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1831. After relating liow the final ch'bate lasted till between six and seven in the 
—' morning, Lord Eldon wrote, “ The fate of the Hill, therefore, is decided. . . . 
a™ I'ight was made interesting by the anxieties of all presen^ Perhaps 

fortunately the mob would not on the outside wait so long as it was before 
Lords left the inside of the House.” Their lordships got home unmolested that 
autumn morning, and awaited joyfully the tidings of the fall of the Adminis¬ 
tration. Hut they had far other news to hear. Tlu; King meant to prorogue 
parliament immediately, in order to a si)eedy re-ass('mbling, and going over 
of the whole matter again. 

'J'his was a ])ros])eet full of weariness and anxiety to every body. As for 
the King, he came down to the House on tin' 20th of October, in tem])er and 
spirits as yet apparently unehangt'd ; and bis Speech manifested the unrelaxed 
niiu'nrd, nil, 1)28. 1 'csolution of liis Miuistei'.s. Jt earnestly ri'coinmended the careful ])rcserv;i- 
tion of trampiillity througliout the eountry, during the suspense in Mhicli the 
grciit (picstion w;is ludd. As i'or the ])eers, some ficlieved, and with loo much 
excuse, llnit the hour of re\oluliou uiis reidly come. “»()ur day here jester- 
day was tn'uiendously Jihinuing,” Lord Eldon had written a rveek before this 
time. IMany u indous had been broken, sew'ral ])('er.s insultc'd in the streets, 
and Lord Londoiubury struck insensible fioin his hors(', 1)\ lliehlou of <1 stone, 
i.ifof 1 . 111.1 m. J.ord Eddon, -while writing of “ the immense nud) of Ueformers,” admil.s that 

dt>n, m Ibd. , , . 

there WHS “ luirdly a deei'iil hiokin^- iium among tliein : and it -was iiuh'ed 
the case that the excitement of the time had called out all the disorderlj ])art 
of society into view and iiction. Not only the ignorant and violent (h'sirers 
of Ikirliiimenlary Heforin, bill thi('\es and viigahouds made use of the ojiportu- 
nily to stir up the passions under whose cover they might pursue their aims 
of ])lundcr. This Wiis made char by the jiresence of well-known London 
laces, not only at the window-breaking iit the West end, but in the mobs 
at Derby and Hristol, where the most serious diimage w:is diJiie to the 
Reform c;ius(>. “ En ery-w here,” Lord Eldon said, “the mischief is oeca- 
sioned by strangers from other jiarts coming to do mischief.” The fact 
-was clear: only—I.ord Lddoii called these' stningers “reformers,” while the 
])oMee called tlu'ui “ the swell mob.” Disastrous indeed wiis the injury 
til!'}' did. 

The great body of retiirnu'rs stood tlrm and calm, because' the gove'rnmcnt 
did so. The House of Commons had immediately followed up the rejection 
iiiiiismitviii, (,{' tlxc Hill by a \ ote of coniidenee in iMinisters which removed all fear of 

^Tl t !■ OF (.OM I- 

'’""■r. their resigning: and calm patience tvas certain to carry the great objects of 

the time. Hut then came these incendiaric's, stirring tip riots in Derby 
and Nottingham lirst, and afterwards at Hristol—not only discrediting the 
Reform cause, but doing a yet more terrible mischief by [icrjdexing and alarm¬ 
ing the King. The King ri'inaim'd to all ajijiearance firm till after the pro¬ 
rogation of Jkirliament, the Derby and Nottingham riots having meantime 
occurred: but the more fearful affair at Hristol shook his decision and his 
courage ; and it is understood that from that dati', the work of his Ministers 
tvas more arduous than bi'fore. 

Biots AT Dtiiiiv. Derby, soiiic rioters-were consigned to jail for-windo-w-breaking: and 

the jail was carried by the mob, the jnisoners released, and several lives lo.st 
AT Nottingham, nftcr the arrival of the jiiilitary.—y\t Nottingham, the fhstle was burnt— 
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iivoMcdly because it uas ibc inopc'ity of Ibn Duke of Newcastle. 'J’o all to ]h;H. 

whom the name and fame of the dcvot<*d Lvicy Hulchinsou and her spouse -— ' 

are dear, this event was a mournful oik' ; but the walls remain, and the beauty 
of the site cannot be impaired Avhile any part of tlie building meets the eye. 

Jhe Duke rccovcu'ed .dH,()00 from tin* county, as damages, and certainly Ai.im.'ii [t('.q:isu'r, 
appeared to suffer much les.s uiuhn- the event than his res|)ectable ueigbbunrs 
of the Reform party, lie evidently enjoyed his martyrdom. 

The Rristol mobs have ahAays been noted for their brutality; and thi‘ out¬ 
break noAV Avas such as to amaze and confound tin; AA'lude kingalom. It Avill 
ever remain a national disgrace that such materials existed in such ([uantity 
for London rogues to (jperate ii]) 0 u. Nothing like these Rristol riots had 
ha])pened since the Riiiningham riots in 1791. 

London rogues <;ould have had no such ])OAV(!r as in this case if the political 
and moral state of Rristol had not been bad. Its political state AViis disgrace¬ 
ful. T'he venality of its elections Avas notorious. It had a close c(jrporation, 
iK'tAveen Avhom and the citizens the7(' Avas no comminiit A of feeling on inuni- 
ci])al subjects. The loAver ])arts of the city Averc the harbourage of jnobably 
a worse sea-])ort ]) 0 ])ulace than any other ])lace in England, Avhih' the ])olice 
Avas ineffective and demoralized. ’I'liere Avas no city in Avhich a giaater 
amount of savagery lay beneath a society ])rond, e.xcdusive, and nuitinilly 
rcpelh'iit, rather thaji enlightened and acenstonied to social c()-o])eiation. 

These are (ircumstances A\hich go far to account for the Rristol riots being so 
fearfully bad as tluyv AAtn'e. Of this city. Sir (diaries W(‘thercll—then at the 
In'ight of his unpo)mlarity as a vigorous opjionent ol' tin' Reform Rill—A\as 
Recorder; and then' he had to go, in the last days of Octolier, in his judicial 
ca])acity. Strenuous eiforts had bi'i'ii made to ('xhibit licfore the eyes of the 
Rristol ])eo]>le the ditrerence lietwei'ii the political and judicial functions of 
their Recumler, and to show them that to recciAc the .ludge Avith resja'ct Avas 
not to countenance his jiolitical courst': yet tlu' symptoms of discontent Aven' lioposi- 

such as to induce the .Mayor, Mr. I’inney, to apply to the Home Office f„i; h4;i--s:.-2. 
military aid. Lord iMelhonrne sc'iit doAvn some troojis of horse, aaIucIi AAere 
([uartered Avithin reach, in the neighbourhood of the city. It Avas an unfortu¬ 
nate circumstance that, oAviug to the Avant of a common interest betAveen the 
citizens and the corjioration, scarcely any gentlemen offered their .services as 
sjiec.ial const aides but such as Averi' accusunned to consider the loAvi'r classes 
Avith conU'mpt as a troublesome rahhh', and rather ndished an oc(;asion for 
defying and humbling them. Such Avas the pre])aration made in thj^ face of 
the fact that Sir Uharles Wethcrell could not be induced to relinquish his 
public entry, though Avarned of danger by the magistrates themsc'lves ; and 
of the other important fact that the London rogues driA en from the metrojiolis 
by the ncAv police were knoAvn to be infesting every place Avhere there Avas 
hope of confusion and .spoil. 

On Saturday, October 29th, Sir (diarhis Wethcrell entered Rristol in pomp: 
and before he reached the Mansion House at noon, he must have been pretty 
well convinced, by the bootings and throAving of stones, that he had better 
have forcgoncthe procession. For some hours, the special constables and the 
Tioisy mob in front of the Mansion House exchanged discourtesies of an cm- 
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1§31. phatic character: but there was no actual violence till night. At night, the 
Mansion House was attacked; and the Riot Act was read; but the military 
rsa'i.ciiroH. were not brought down, as they ought to have been, to clear the streets. 

The Mayor had “religious scruples,” and was “humaneand his indecision 
w'as not overborne by any aid from his brother magistrates. When the mili¬ 
tary were brought in, it was after violence had been committed, and when the 
passions of the mob were much excited. Sir Charles Wethercll escaped from 
the city that night. During the dark hours, sounds were heard provocative of 
further riot;—shouts in the streets, and the hammi-iging of workmen who 
w'cre boarding up the lon er windows of the IMansion House and the neigh¬ 
bouring dwellings.—On the S\rnday morning, the rioters broke into the 
Mansion House, without o])])osition : and from the time they got into the 
cellans, all w(‘nt ■wrong. Hujigry wretches and hoys broke the necks of the 
bottles, and Queen Scpiare was strewed with the bodies of the dead drunk. 
The soldiers were left without orders; and tlu'ir officers without that sanction 
of the magistracy in the absence of which they could not act, but only paradi'; 
and in this parading, some of the soldiers naturally lost their tem])ers, and 
spoke and made gestures on their own account which did not tend to the soothing 
of the mob. This mob never consisted of more than five or six hundred ; 
and twenty thousand orderly persons attended the churches and chapels that 
day, to whom no appeal on behalf of j)eacc and the law was made. At a 
word through tlu' pastors from the magistrates, indicating how they should 
act, the heads of these families could easily have co-ojjcTated to secure the 
])rotec.tion of the city. The mob declared openly what they \\'ere going to 
do; and they went to work unchecked—armed with staves and bludgeons 
from the quays, and with iron palisades from the Mansion House—to br<>ak 
open and burn the Bridewell, the Jail, the Bishop’s })alace, the Custom House, 
and Queen’s Square. They gave half an hour’s notice to the inhabitants of 
each house in the Square, which they then set fire to in regular succession, 
till two sides, each measuring OoO feet, lay in smoking ruins. The bodies of 
the drunken were seen roasting in the fire. The greater number of the rioters 
Averc believed to he under tAveutj’ years of age : and some w(;r(' mere children— 
some Sunday scholars, hitherto Avell-eonducted: and it may be questioned 
Avhether one in hm kncAV any thing of the Reform Bill, or the offences of Sir 
Charles Wetherell.—On the Monday morning, after all actual riot seemed to 
be over, the soldiery at last made two slaughtmous charges. More horse 
arrived, ^nd a considerable body of foot sf)ldiers ; and the constabulary became 
active; and from that time, the city Avas in a more orderly state than the 
lA'sidenls Avere accustomed to sec it. 

The inhabitants at large Averc not disposed to acquiesce quietly in the dis¬ 
grace of their city. Public meetings were held, to petition the government to 
make inquiry into the causes and circumstances of the disturbances, the 
petitioners emphatically declaring their opinion, “ that Bristol owed all the 
calamities they deplored to the system under the prf^dominance of Avhicli they 
had taken place.” The magistrates were brought to trial; and so Avas Colonel 
Brereton, who was understood to be in command of the whole of the military. 
The result of that court-martial caused more emotion throughout the king- 
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(loin than all the slauR'litcring and Inirnin”-, and the suh‘-( f]iient exeeulieiis iS.'lt. 
■(vhich marked that fearful season. --' 

It was a year before the trial of the magistrates avus entered ujxni. Tin' n'- ’' 

salt was the acquittal of the mayor, and tlie eonsc'c^ieut relinqui.slimeul of tin' 
prosecution of his brother magistrates. While every one san tlnit <;real 
blame rested soraewliere, no one was disivosed to main' a victim of a eiti/eii 
who found himself, at a tiuK' of I'Xtreuie ('m('iy;ene\, in tin' midst of a sj stc'in 
whieli rendered a jiroper discharge' of his duty im))osslble. All agieed tliaf 
Itrislol must no loiigc'r be misgoverned ; Imt no one desired to [ninisb the one 
man, or the tlirce or five nu'u in whose leim of olliee the ('xi-'ting (orin])1ion 
and incliieiency were made manifest by a sort of accident. InsU'ad of com 
]>]aining that ]\lr. I’inney and the other aldermen esea])ed, men mourned that 
Colonel Ilrereton had not lain under the same conditions of impunity. 

The niagistrati's believed that they had doin' their jiart in disiiing that the 
commanders of tin' military would act aeiordlng to their discietioii. Colonel 
Ilrereton believx'd that, before he coidd act, lu' must have a mori' e\])re's 
sanction from the magistracy than he eoidd obtain, lletvveen them, nothing 
was done. 'The IMayor was not the only “ humane” man. Colonel llieietou 
also was “humane.” He saw a ciowd of boys ,ind vv omen, vv it h a smaller 
)iroportiou of men, collected without appaient aim, and in a mood to be di¬ 
verted, as ho thought, from sc'iious mischief. ^\ hile inwardly eh.iting at 
being left without authority—not enqioweied to do any thingbnt ride about — 
lu' rode in among tlu'in, m.ule use of his [xqmlarity, spoke' to them, and let 
tlu'in shake hands with him. This would have been well, if all had (‘iided '"""iii .., f 
well. Ilut the event (b'cided tlu'case against him. lb'knew how unfavour¬ 
ably tlu'se' acts would tell on his tii.il. J-'nll ol' kei'n si-nsibilities, nothing in 
him was more keen tluin his sense of jn ofessional honour. He sank under the 
conflict betvvx'C'n his civil <ind ]nof('ssional conscience. He was cm died in 
the ('(dlision belvvei'u thi' natur.il and the convention.il systems ol soi ial and 
military duty in which he found himself entangh'd. He had been loo much 
of the lUiin to nndu' vv.ir, without overruling authori/ation, on the Ttiisguidcd 
and defcnci'less ; and be found himself loo much oi' tlu' wddier to ('iiduie con¬ 
ventional dishonour. His trial bi'gan on the yth of the next .lanuary. for 
four days, he struggled on in incrciising agony of mind. On the night of the 
12th, he, for the first time, omittc'd his visit at bedtime to the' ehamher of his 
children—-bis two young motlu'rh'ss daughters: he was lu'ard w.ilking for 
hours about his room: and vvht'n the court assembled in iht' morning, il was 
to lu'ar that the prisoner had shot himself through the heart.—The whok' w.ua n u i,; 
series of events at Erislid Ik'c.uuc more' and more disconnei led in tlu' general 
mind with the subji'ct of llu' Reform Rill, as facts canu'out which shovvid 
*Uiat other jiroximate causes of disturbame would have, no doubt, wrought 
the s.imo effects, sooner,or kitor, as well as tiu' oiu' which chanci'd to occui-. 

The (picstion which did, from that time, li(' deeji down in thoughtful mind, 
was, how long our Christian ])rofession and our lu'athen jiractice—our social 
and military combinations—were to be sujijiosed comjiatible, al’ti'r a man who 
united in liimsclf the virtues of both had been diiven to sui<id(' by Iheii 
contrarictyu 

It is necessary to note thi' social distuibances vvhic'b followed upon the ic- 
VOL. TI. . n 
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jcctioii of tlu' second iJefonii Hill: but it is uo les.s necessary to point out 
that the turbulence of this, us of all seasons, is easy to observe, rvliilc no 
account caji be <;iven M'bieh can la'prcsent to the iniaj^iiiation the prevailin'^ 
calmne.;S and order of the time. (!almncss and order pre.sent no salient point 
I'or narrative and dc.scription; but their existmice must not therefore be over¬ 
looked. A tridy Inu-oie state of self-discipline and olx'diencf* to law prevailed 
o\er the laud, while in particular s])ots the turbulent were able to excite the 
<>iddy and the ignorant to riot. The nation wa.s steadily ri.sing to its most 
heroic mood; that mood in which, the m'xt year, it carried through the, sub¬ 
lime enteiprisc nhicli no man, in the darkest moment, had any thought of 
suiiendering. 
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CHAPTER V. 

rpjJE jn-opavatioiis for tlie rojicwal of the struggle lor Parlianioiitary Reform ISol. 

-®- began immediately after the jn orogation, and were of a vei y serums eha- '-' 

racter o» every hand. As might he ex])eeted from the jn'otraction of the 
quarrel, eaeh parly went hirther in its own direetion ; and tlie Ring, wliose 
station was in the middle, heeanie oeeashmally irresolute, through anxiety— 
an anxiety wliieh ])lainly alfeel('d his health. 

On tlu' .‘51st of October, the l.ondon Political Union held an imjairtanf 
mceting which Avas so fully attended that tlu^ multitude adjourned to Uineohi’s 
Inn Eields. The object of tlu; day was to deeret; and organiz*' a Naliona] 

Vjiion, th(! provineiiil associations to he connected tvith it as hranelu‘s, sending 
delegati's to the central Hoard. 'J'hus far, all had gone tvell, as regarded these 
L’nioiis. Tlie administration liad not been obliged to recognise their existence, 
while ujidouhtc'dly very glad of the fact. Wlu'ther their (wistenee tv.is constitu¬ 
tional Avas one of the two great (piestions of the day. Hitherto, the government 
Avere not obliged to discuss it, in ])nhlic or ])ri\ ate, or to giA(‘ any o])inion ; for 
till noAV, the Unions had done nothing ohjectiojiahle. Xoav, however, thedidi- 
culty hegati. Tlu! h‘ss infornu'd and more violent members of the London 
Union insisted u|)on (hunanding Universal Snllrage, and otluir matters not in- .,( 

eluded in tlie Rill, whih' the wiser majority chose to adhere to tlu'ir AvateliAvord, r -m. 

‘‘ The Rill, the Athole Rill, and nothing hut the Rill.” Tlu^ minority seceded, 
and constituted a .Metropolitan Union of tlu'ir own, Athose avowed object Avas vi 
to d(!f(;at the Ministerial measure, in order to obtain a move thorough opening 
ot the rejuesentation. In their adv('rti.sements, they declared all hereditary 
privilege's and all distinction of ranks to he unnatural and vicious ; and invitc'd 
the working men throughout the country to come up to their grand meeting at 
M bile Conduit Hemse, on the Tth of Noveinher, declaring that such a disjday 
of strength must carry all before it. The govi'rnmcnt brought seddicry round 
the jMeti'opolis, had an army of .s])ecial coustabh's sAvorn in—all in a quiet Avay 
—and as quietly eonimunicated with the Union leaders. On the 5th, the 
Hatton Garden magistrates informed these leaders that their pro])osed ])ro- 
cecdings Avere illegal. A deputation begged admission to the pres('nce of the 
Home Secrctaiy. Lord Melbourne satv them, and quietly ’minted out to them 
'Avhieh passages of tlu'ir address Averc seditious, if not treasonable, involving 
in till! guilt of treason all jiorsons avIio attended their meeting for the purpose 
of promoting the objects proposed. The leaders at once abandoned their 
design. The ministers Averc blamed for letting them go, and taking no notice 
of the seditious advertisement: but no one Avho, at this distance of time, com¬ 
pares the Melbourne and the Sidmoutli days can doubt that the forbearance 
Avas as Aviso as it was kind. AVliat the offenders needed Avas better knoAvledge, 
not penal restraint, as their conduct in disbanding jdainly shoAved. Thejieace 
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of sot-icfy los< iiotliiiig, and tlic iuduoiicc of the goveniiuont gained imiehj by 
<lie ministers showing llienis(;lv('s willing to eidigliten rather than 1o pnnisli 
iguorancfg and to reserve their penalties (where eireuinstanees allowed it) for 
\vilful and obstinate viidations of the law. The ali’uir, however, alarmed the 
sovereign and the more timid of the aristocracy who had hitlierto supported the 
Iteforan measure.* 

At the same time, Lord Cinay was hcs(?t by dejaututions from all ranks and 
elas.ses, urging the shorteniTig of the la'cess to the utmost, and the e.\i>editing 
tlie measure; by all ])ossibl<; means; and especially by inducing tin' King to 
ere:it(; ])('i>rs in suilieient numbers to secure the immediab; 2 >assage of the Bill 
through the House of Lords. All the inlen'sts of the kingdom were«snlfering 
under suspense and disaj)pointment, and tin' ])opular indignation against the 
obstructive peers was growing dangerous. This ])roposition of a creation of 
])e(;rs rvas the otlnT great (jiiestion of tin' day. 

And seldom or never has tlu're been a(|uestion more serious. Men saw now 
that the word “ re\obition,” so often in the mouths of tin; anti-reformers, 
might jsrove to b(' not so ina])])lieable as luul been su])])osed : that, if the ])eers 
should not conn' immediatt'ly and voluntarily, and by the light of their own 
comietions, into harmony with the otluu’ two jiowers of the govcrnnn nt, it 
would prove true that, as they wane themselves saying, “ the balance ol' tlie 
Censtitulion was destroyed.” M as it not already so t* it W'as asked. Ihdess 
a miraculous enlightenment was to be looked for Ix'twi’en October and Decem¬ 
ber, was there any alternative; but civil war, and, in some w'ay or another, 
overbearing tlm Lords f (,'ivil war was out of the question for such a handful 
of obstruetive's. 'file King, Commons, and People, could not be ke])t waiting 
much longer for the few who showed no sign of yielding; and it would he the 
best kindness to all jrarties to get the obstructiv'es out-vol(;d, by an exertion of 
tlial kingly pow'er whose existenec nobody disputed, however undesirable might 
be its frecjuent exercise. From day to day was this eonsideration urged upon 
the Premiei, who never ma<lc any rei»ly to it. It was not a tinu; when men 
:aw' the full im])ort of what they asked; nor was this a subject on which the 
I'rime Minister could open his li])s to deputations, lie must have felt, like 
( very resj)onsible and ev{>ry thoughtful man, that no nnrre serious and mourn¬ 
ful enterprise could be pro])osed to any ministc'r than to destroy the essential 
ehargeter of any one of the tlin'c component ])arts of the government ; and 
that, if such a destruction should prove to be a nec(;ssaigv condition of the reej^ui- 
.site purification of another, it was the very hardest and most fearful of con¬ 
ditions. i\!en were talking liglitly, all over tlx; kingdom, of the nece.ssity of 
swamping the ojiposition of the peers : they W(;re angry, and with reason, wdUi 
the living men who made the difiicnlty; and nobody contradicted them when 
they said that tin' extinction of the wisdom of these particular men in the 
national counsels W'ould be no great loss: but they did not consider that the 
existing l{()den and New'casih', and Eldon and Uolh', wu're not the great insti¬ 
tution of the British House of Lords, whose function shone back tlirongh the 
hislory of a thousand years, and might shine onwards through a thousand years 
more, if the ignorance and selfishness of its existing majority could be overcome 
on the present occasion by a long jiatience and a large forbearance. Lord 
(Irev was the Itfct man to digrade his “order,” if the necessity could hy any 
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means l)c avoided. It was liis firsl objeet to eany the lleforni of the CVmimons; 
hut it woidd well nigh have hroki'ii Ids heart to he eoini)ellcd to do it through 
the degradation of the Lords. At this lime, while, from his silence, multitudes 
believed what they Avislu'd, and confideiitl)- expected a large creation of peers, 
it is now known that he liad not yet proposed any such measure to the King. 

One consequence of the prevalence of an ex])eclation of a hatch of new peers 
was the parting off from the obstructive Lords of a large numhiT uho were 
called the Waverers. There is always such a set of peojde in such times ; and 
greatly do tlu'y always embarrass the calculations of the best informed. These 
ke])t th(! issue in uncertainty up to the last moment. On the one part nere 
the honest and enlightened peers who saw that tlu^ end of horough-corroption 
was come. On the other part were the honest and unenlightened, or the 
selfish who would not have our inslitnfions touched on any prtHenct! whatever; 
andlx'tweeii them now stood the Waverers, hoping to keej) things as they were, 
hut dis])osed to yield voluntarily, if they could not compier, rather than he ])ut 
down by an incursion of numbers. 

'fiiere was something unusually sfdemn in the meeting of ])arliament on the 
tifh of December. It may .surjuise men now, and it will sinqnist' men more 
herciifter, to renuirk the tom? of awe-struck exi)eetation in which men of sober 
mind, of cheerful temper, and even of historical learning (that powerful anti¬ 
dote to teni[)o] ary alarms), s])oke and wrott; of the winter of 1831-2. A govern¬ 
ment proclamation, issued on the 22nd of November, with the aim of putting 
dow'ii Political Unions, was found to he as ineffeetnal as such proclamations 
always are against associations which can change their ruh‘S and forms at 
pleasure. It ap])eared stiange that the ministers should now begin to make 
war upon tins Uniojis, when tlu'ir policy hitherto had been to let them alone : 
a policy befitting men able to learn by the experience of their pved(‘eessors in the 
case of tlie Catholic Association. There was a g(‘neral feeling of disappoitit- 
ment, as at an inconsistency, when the proclamation a]>])eared. It has t,ince 
become kmnvu that the Administration act(>d under atiolher will than their 
own in this niattm-. In I)ec(anhcv, Lord Kldou had an interview' with the 
Duke of AVellinglon, of \vhich In; wrote, “ I sat w ith him near iui hour, in 
deep conv(‘rsation and most interesting. Letters that he wrote to a yreat 
/a?.soz/oye produced the procliunation agiiinst the Unions. I3ut il‘jiarliament 
w ill not. interfere further, the }>roclanration w'ill he of little use—I think, of no 
use.” It was ocrtaiidy, at present, of no use. The National Union immedi¬ 
ately put out its assertion that tin; proclamation did not a])])!)' to it, nor to the 
great majority of Unions then in existence. So there sat the monstrous 
offspring of this strange time, vigilant, far spreading, intelligent, and of incal¬ 
culable force—a power believed in its season to he gnaiter than that ol King, 
Lords, and Commons; there it sat, watching them all, and ready to take up 
any duty whi(;h any one of them let drop, and force it hack into the most 
reluctant hands.—A d;uk demon W'as, at the same time, brooding over the 
land. It chills one’s heart now to read the Cholera jiroclamations and orders 
of that year, .and the suggestions of Hoards of Health, to which men looked for 
comfort, hut from which thc'y received much alarm. Men were not them able 
to conceive of a mild plague : and what they had heard of the Cliohn'a carried 
hack their imaginations to the ]rlagnes of the middle ages. A»nong many dis- 
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mal recommendations from authority, therefore, vre find one which it almost 
made the public ill to read of:—that, when the sick could not be carried to 
cholera hospitals, their abodes slijj^uld be watched and guarded, to prevent 
eomniunication—that the ■word “ sick ” should be conspicuously painted on 
the front of the dwelling, while there wore patients there, and the '(vord 
“ ('ACTION” for some weeks afterwards. Mmi began to think of the nightly 
bell and dead cart, and of grass growing in the streets, and received with panic 
the news of the actual appearance of the disease in various ]>arts of the island 
at the same time. In (he trudiful s])irit of history, it must be told that a 
large and tbouglitful class of society were deejdy moved and impressed at this 
time byw'liat was taking ])laee in Edward Irving’s chapel and sect. Men and 
womcTi were declared to liave (bo gift of i'nknown Tongues; and the niani- 
lestations of the ])ower (wliatever in the vast range of the nervous p(m’ers of 
Man it might be) wen' truly a'we-striking. Some laughed then, as many 
laugh now : but it may be doubted wln'tlier any thoughtful person could laugh 
in face of (In* facts. M e have the testimony of a man v\ho could never he 
listened to without respc'ct, of a man whose heart and mind weie not only 
naturally cheerful, but anchored on a eheeifnl faith—as to what was th(' aspect 
of that season to such men as himself. In re])ly to some ([uestion about the 
Irvingite gift, J)r. Arnold write's, ” If the thing be ri'al, I should f.ik(' it merely 
as a sign of tin' coming of tin' da) of the Lord—the only us(', as far as 1 can 
make out, that e\('r was deiived (ioin the giit of tongiU'S. 1 do not see that it 
was ever made a vehicle of instruction, orevei supi'iseded (he stud) of tongues, 
but that it was merely a sign of the jiower of (jo<1, a man being for the time 
transformed into a mere instrumi'iit to uttc'r sounds which he hinisc'lf under¬ 
stood not.However, whether tliis be a real sign or 210 , 1 believe that 

‘ the day of the Lord ’ is eomi'.ig. /. e., the t('rniination of one of the great 
(owi'fc” (ages) “ of the human race, vvhetln'r the final one of all or not: (hat 1 
believe no created being knows or can know. T'lu' termination of the Jewish 
tiii'oi’ in the first century, and of the Roman (uwrin (he fifth and sixth, vvc'ie 
('ach marked by tin' same concurrence of calamities, wars, tuiriulls, pestileiu'cs, 
eartbquakes, &e., all marking the time of one of God's pt'cidiar seasons of 
visitation.” . “ My sc'iisc of tlu' evil of the times, and to what juosjx'cts 

1 am bringing up my children, is overvvhc'lmingly hitter. All the moral and 
physical world ajvpears so ('xactly to a(inounc(' the coming of the ‘great day 
of the Lord,’ i. <•., a ]>eriod of fearful visitation, to teimiimte the existing 
stale of things—whether to terminate the whole existence of th(> human race, 
neither m.an nor ang('l knows—that no enth'encss (jf private happiness can 
])ossibly close my niind against the sense of it.” Thus could the thoughtful— 
active in the duties of life—feel at this time : and when men of business pro¬ 
posed to each other any of the ordinary ('literpriscs of their calling, tlu'y vvaue 
sure to encounter looks of surprise, and be asked how any thing could be done 
while the Cholera and tin' Refonn Rill engrossed men’s minds. At tin- same 
time, London was overhung with heavy fogs; and that sense of indisjiositiou 
was prevalent—that vague restles.sness and depression—which are ohservable in 
the seasons vvlnm cholera manifests itsc'lf. When (he King tVemt down to the 
House, to open the session on tin' Gth of Dcccmbt'r, it was ob.scrvcd that be 
did not look weMt; and the topics of the speech—the disputed Bill, the pesti-^ 
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Ipucc, the distress, the riots—were not the most cheerful. It was under such 1831. 

influences as these that parties came together in parliament, for what all knew- 

to be the linal struggle on the controversy of the time. 

On the 12th of December, Lord John ifusscll moved for leave to brinar in a J"""’ 
new Ileforni Bill. It was to be not less efficient than the last, and the few nn.suni, 
alterations made tended to render it more so. There was now also a new 
census—that of the year then closing—so that the census of 1821, with all the 
difficulties which hung about it, might be dismissed. The Bill was read a first 
time. The debate on the second reading began on Priday tlu^ Kith, and was 
continued the next evening, concluding early in the morning of Sunday tlie 
18th, when the majority was 102 in a House of 480. The majority was a very iiRnvirj, ix. ,.r; 
large one ; and ministers might rest on that during the (diristmas recess : ])ut 
the spirit of opposition to reform in general, and to this liill in particular, was 
growing more fierce from day to day. 

Tlic IIouse met again on the 17th of .January, and on the 20lh went into 
fbmmittee on the Jiill. It is amusing to read the complaints of the anti-unnsjui, ..x ii..i 
reformers about being hurried in Committee—as if the ])rovisions of the Bill 
w'ere perfectly n(;w to them. Some ehanges had been introduced since the 
long .summer nights, of which so many had been spent in the discussion of 
the measure, and these (due mainly to the use of the lunv census) were consi¬ 
dered with all possible dilatoriness. By no arts of delay, however, could tlie 
minority of the (Committi'c Y>''otraet its sittings beyond the Dth of .March. 

Th(> llejMU't was considered on the 14th. \\ lum, on tlu; llJth, the third 
reading was moved for. Cord iMahon, seconded hy Sir John .Malcolm, made 
the lust effort employed in the House of Commons against the Hill. He 
moved that it should be read that day six months ; and a debate of threes 
nights ensued—worn out as all now felt the subject to hi'. Worn out as all 
felt the subject to be, there was a freshness given to it hy the thought that 
must have been in every considerate mind, that here the ])cople’s repre.senta- 
tives wen? ending their ])re]iarations for a great new period;—that they had 
done their share, and must now await the doubtful event—the one party 
ex])ecting revolution if the Bill did become law', and the other if it did not. 

All felt as.sured that they should not have to di.scuss a fourth Bill, and that 

the issue now rested finally wdth the Lords. At such a moment,^thc words 

of the leaders .are widghcd with a strong interest. •* .\t this, the last stage of 

the Refonn Bill,” said laml IMahon, “on the brink of the most momentous ir.ii'iiaui.xi ui. 

decision to which, not onlj^ this House, but, I believe, any h'gislative assembly 

in any country, ever came—when the real alternative at issue is no longer— 

between Reform or no Reform, but between a moderate Refonn on the one 

hand, and a revolutionary Reform on the other—at such a moment, it is with 

feelings of no ordinary diflicully that 1 venture to address you.”—Lord John 

Russell’s closing declaration, when the last division had yielded a majority of 

lid, in a House of 594, was this; “With respect to the expectations of the Hansard,xi rno. 

government, he would say that in proposing this measure they had not acted 

lijjhtly, but after much consideration which had induced them to think a year- 

ago, that a measure of this kind was necessary, if they meant to stand between 

the abuses which they wished to correct, and the convulsions which they 

desired to avoid. He was convinced that if parliament shoulrbrefuse to enter- ^ 
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1832. ' moiisurc of this nahirc, tliey would ])lac(' in collision tlmt party which, 

on the one hand, opposed all llt'form in tin' Coinnions Ilonse of Parliament, 
and tliat which, on tlic other, d(!sired a Ilt'forin ext('ndin”’ to universal anftra<j;e. 
Tile t^onaequenco of this would he, that much blood would ho shed in the 
struggle between the contending parties, and he was perfectly persuaded that 
the Jlritish CJonstitution would jierish in the conflict.—1 move, Sir, that this 
iia.i'fini,xi Pill do pass.” It passed; and then “the next <juestion, ‘ That this he the 
title of the Bill—A Bill to amend the Bc]m'sentation of the people of England 
and Wales,’ was carried hy acclamation.—I.ord John Bussell and Lord Althorp 
F.N .r I. were ordered to (airrv the Bill to the Lords, and to retiuest the concurrence of 

(.11 I hi: *' •* 

Common.. tlicir lordsliius to the same.” 

H.tn.siiril. M K >K ‘ ^ 

When they discharged their errand, three days afterwards—on Monday, 
March 2Gth—tlu'y were attended hy a large number of nnunhers of their own 
'[['ri tilt- Lords took jilace immediately; and the 

second, which was to he a period of critical dehate, was tixed for the 5th of 
April, hut, for reasons of convenience, did not begin till the flth.—Already, 
on this first night, there was a defection of waverers from the late majority— 
several peers intimating their intention of voting the Bill into C'ommittee, 
some in hopes that it might he improved there into something good, and otln'i s 
ir.nsani, XI. SGI, hecauso th(!re was now less danger in passing the Bill than in refusing it. 

This conduct, after the anti-reformers had straiiu'd eveiy nerve to bring np 
before the King’s face all tlu; o])position that could he aroused throughout tin' 
British islands—Lord Boden having presented at the levee on tlic 28th of 
o( February a petition against Beform signed by 2o0,l)t)() Irisli Protestants—dis- 
I'l. n'i'. "' ' couraged some members of tln'ir Lordships’ House, and exasperated others ; 

so that tin? conflict of passions within the House was almost as fierce as 
between tln'ir House and the Unions.—The Duke of Buckingham did what 
he could to .accommodate matters all round by promising that, if their Lord- 
ships woidd throw out. the Bill on the second reading, he would himself imme¬ 
diately bring in a Bi'form Bill, by which reprc'sentatives sliouhl be given to 
n.iMMirii, .Ml I. all the large towns, and some consolidation of boroughs be effected. Absurd 
as was the su])])Osition that the country ^voldd give uj) its oun Bill for one 
from the Duke of Buckingham, the incid('nt is worth noting as a luoof that 
the high Conservatives were giving way—were surrendering their main argu¬ 
ments of antiejuarian analogy—.and becoming eager to .avow themselves 
i-eform(;rs. 

The deepest anxiety that had yet been felt was about the division on the 
question of the second reading in the Lords. Tlu' staunch Tories saw that it 
was “ too ch'.ar,” as Lord Eldon said, that their own party would split on this 
question, and jhat then it was to be feared the Bill would })ass. The Beform 
JiOrds Saw that another trium])h of their opponents would be the doom of 
their House; while they were by no means sure that the Bill would ])ass even 
in case of victory now; for the event would he determined by the waverers, 
who could not be depended on at the last moment. The debate extended 
over the nights from the 9th to the 13th of April. It was bright morning pn 
the 14th wlum the votes were taken. The lights had grown yellower and 
dimmer in the fresh daylight, the fac('s of the wearied h'gislators had app('ar(;d 
more and more haggard and lu'atc'd; and at last, the slanting rays of the 
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inorninj:^ 81111 shono full in upon tho woolsack, as tin; keen (-yes of the Elian- 1832. 
cellor shot their glances, as wakeful as ever, from under the great Avig. The ' —v-^- 
attendance of strangers was as full as it had heini twelvi' hours hefore; for it 
Avas not a sci'iie Avhieh men Avould miss for the sake of food and sleej). It 
Avaa.a quarter past sevi'ii on 1‘kiday morning, wlien the House adjourned, after 
yielding a majority of nine to tlie Administration. iiansKni,mi. 11 

In a 1‘eAV hours, lists aa'cic handl'd about Avhieh showed Iioav the minority of Amuint Koais.r, 
forty-one of six months hefore had hei'ii changed into ii majority of nine. Seven- 
tei'ii ])eers had turned round. Twelve Avho had lieen absent hi'fore, noAV voted 
for the Rill: and ten Avho had voted against, it liefore, now absented them¬ 
selves. Among the tAvelid Avere th('Archbisliop of A'ork, and tlic Eishops of 
TjOndon, 8t. David’s, ^Yorcesler, and (,'liester. .\mong tlie ten Avas the Uislio]) 
of I’eterhorough. It Avas the bisliops avIio saxed the l!il! this time: but their 
deed did not restore the credit their order liad lost in October. 

The Easter recess, wbicli jiostjioued the meeting of tin' Houses till the 7th 
of May, now allbrdcd time for llu' people to a]i])ly that “ jiressure from without” 

Avhii'h might be necessary to pri'vent the Avaverers trom spoiling the Rill in 
Committee. Tliis “ jiri'ssure from Avithout” Avas sjioken of by tlu' peeis with 
an abhorrqnee and coiitemiit in Avhich it is impossible for any one who ajijire- 
eiates their I'unctiou not to synqiathi/.e. Rut they liad brought it ujion tlicm- 
sehes; and iioav tliev must bear it. The Rirmingham Political I'niou met mi*i ii\r.s avi, 

• ' I'fcllllDNS, 

on the 27th of April, and inxited all the Cnions of the counties of MarAxick, 

Worcester, and Statford, 10 congregate at Nexvludl I till in Rirmingham on tlu^ 
day t>f the reassembling of jiarliainent. Monster mei'tings Aver<> held in all 
till' large toxAiis, and monster petitions sent to the King to yield to the neci'S- 
sity I'or creating more ])eers. Ttie Edinburgh meetiiig, t)(),()0() strong, xias 
held before the xvindoxvs of Charles X. at Holyrood : and there he saxv the 
S[)ectacle of :iu ordeilv asseiiiblagi' met to express their concord xvith their 
sovereign, and their determination to aid him in obtaining for them the rights 
to Avhieh he xvas able to see that lime had givi'ii birlli. The clieering of that, 
multitude for “ Jxing AV illiam, tlu' father of his country,” must have gone to 
the exile’s heart. Tlu'jictitions to the King and the Lords from Lix-erpool, 
Manchester, Shellield, Edinburgh, (llasgoxA, Paisley, Dundee, ami indeed 
iioiu every pojiulous place in the hind, xvere in exacllx' the same stiiiin, and 
nearly in the same Avoids. That from Rirmiiigliam implored tlu' pi'crs “not 
to drive to desjiair a high-minded, geueious, and fearless peojile, or to urge 
them on, by a I'ejectioii of tlu'ir claims, to demamls of a iiuich more extensive 
nature, hut rather to pass tin' Refoim Rill into a law, uninqiaired in any ol'its 
great parts and provisions.” The National I'nion, on the 3rd of .May, sjifike 
out plainly enough. Its petition informed the Lords, that il' they denied or 
impaired the Dill, “ there xvas reason to expect that the payment of tuxes 
Avould cease, that other obligations of society xvould be disri'gardi'd, and that 
the ultimate consequence might be the utter extinction of the ])rivih'g('d 
orders.” Among the serious ami solemn jietitions Axdiich it is a duty to place 
upon rei'ord, there w,is a fable ])ut forth xvhich should stand beside them, as 
having done as much for the great cause as any or all of them. It has passi'd 
into a proverb; hut its original delivery should he registered, for the benctit 
vor,. n. I 
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of ii far future. At a uicctiuy at Taunfoii, a ( Icrgyiuaii, rvlio foil himself 
equally at homo ami free' to s])oal< the truth among peers and cotlagers—after 
declaring in regard to the l5ishoj)s that he “ could not hut blush to have seen 
so niajiy dignitaries of tlu' Cdmrch arrayed against the wishes and happini'ss 
of the ])eo])le,’’ went on to say, “..'Vs for the possibility of the House of Lords 
jn'eveuting ere king a Uefoiiu of I’arliamenl, I hold it to he the most absurd 
notion thatever entered into human imagination. I do not mean to he dis- 
respecthd, hut the attemjd of the Lonis to slop the ])rogress of Iveform reminds 
me \ery l’orcihl\ of the grc'al storm of Sidniouth, and of the conduct of the 
I'xeellenl .Mrs. Partiiigtoii on that occasion. In the wintiT of 1<S24, there .sot 
in a great flood upon that lowm—the tide rose to an incredible height—the 
rvaves rushed in u])on tic houses, and e\ery thing was threatened with destruc¬ 
tion. In the midst of this sublime and terrible storuir Dame Partington, 
who lived u])on tlm beach, was se('u at the door of her house with mop and 
patt<'iis, trundling lier moj), squeezing out the sea Avater, and vigorously 
pushing away the .Vtlanlie Ocean. The .Vtlantie A\as roused. IMrs. I'arting- 
ton’s s])ivit was u]»; l)ul ! need not tell you that tin? contest was unctpial. 
The .Vtlantie Ocean heat Mrs. Partington.* She Avas excellent at a slop or 
a ])uddle, hid .she should not have meddled with a tenqiest. (Icm^emen—he¬ 
at your ease—he ejuiet and steady. V cm aaIII heat Airs. IVirtington.’’ 

'I'he congregation of the I nions at Piirmingham on the 7th of May com¬ 
posed the largest meeting believed to lune been c.-ver held in (irent Ihitaiii. 
The nuiuhc-rs did not fall short of ld!),<)dO. 'file hustings AAC-re erected at 
the bottom of the slope of \i‘A\hall Hill, in a ])osition so faAourahle that the 
voices of most of the sjieakc-rs reached to the outskirts of tin- great a.ssem- 
hlage, and to the throngs on the roofs o1' the surroundinghouses. 'The Fuions 
[lOured in upon the ground in one A\ide unbroken stream till the gazers weri- 
almost readv to ask one anotlu-r a\ lietlu-r this Avas not a convention of the 
nation itself. .Vt the sound of the bugle; from the hustings, silence Avas in¬ 
stantly ])roduced ; and Mr. .Vttwood, the Chairman, announced to the assem¬ 
blage the ohiect of the mc-eting; - to avoAv the nnahaled inteyi-st and resolute 
Avill of the pecqdc in the cau.se of Jeeform, and their determination to sujiport 
their excellent King and his jialiiotic .Ministers in carrying forward their 
great measure into la\A .—W hile the ('hairman Avas sjieaking, the llrom.sgrove 
Union, Avhich arriAcd late, aaus seen ajqiroaching from afar. 'I'heir assembled 
brethren greeted them AAuth the Union Hymn—deserving of rc-cord from being 
then familiar to every child in the- laud. It nev(.'r was so sung before, nor 
after; for noAv, a hundred thousand voices jiealcd it forth in music Avhich has 
never died aAvay in the hearts of tho.se A\ho heard it. Si-A'cnty'-fonr members 
of the Society of Friends—men of education, avIio had just joined the Union 
on jirincipk;—might noAv knoAV something of the ])OAver of mu.sic. A dif¬ 
ferent order of men, avIio could not he on the ground—.some soldiens of 
the Scots Greys Avho had cpiietly joined the Union—must have listened 
fiom within their barracks Avith a longing to he on the hill. The Duke.of 
AV'cllington Avas reckoning on their servica-s to finish the busine.ss, after 
all: hut the Hymn sc-ems to tell that the warlike intentions were Avholly 
on one side. 
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UNION HYMN. 

'■* Lo ! we answer! see, we cnnie, 

Quick at J'’reiMl(»m’.s holy (adl, 

AVecomc! we raniie ! weeonie! we eonu'’ 
To do the olorioiis work of all. 

■\nd hark ! we raise from sea lo sea 
The sacred watchword kiherls ! 

t»od is our o-iiide! from held, from wavt, 
From jrlouoh, lro?ji anvil, and Ifom loom, 
U'e come, oar eounli v s rio|i|.. |(i save, 

Atid sjteak a lyrant faelitni’s ihtoni 
■Nod liarf ! vvi: raise from sea lo sea 
The sacred w ati'hwonl l.iheriN ' 

t 'od is onr ;;iiide! no s\i o, ds we tlraw . 

'•’> e kindle iiol uni's haltle lires • 
liy union, iiisliee, reason, law. 

\\ e ( laim llie hirliirioln oi'our sires 
t\ e raise I he w aleiiw ei d l.dieidy' ! 

We will, ^ve uill. we will he Iree 




stilTiiio' ii.s tins was. a tiiok' .snlciini iiiaiiilcsl.ilion lollow ed ; - I In' 

i'li^litiiig ol tlii'iv l'’aill'. liy tlicse hiiiKlreil ihoiisaiul I'anie.st tiioii. “ Jlcre, " 
said (nu‘ ol the s|)<‘alv(‘i s, i\!r. Salt, I eall njion you to I'ejxal. willi hinul 
iiiicovi'icd, and ill llii‘ i'.ico of liearon and llir Goil iif justice and nit'i'cy, the 
fiillnwioo Avtirds after nic.” l''.\r'i_\ man hared liis licad, and, with the true 
.\nf;1u-.Sa\on sjiirif swclliiio at Ids licait, ulfcicd, sluwls, (cue by one, as t'.iey 
wi're o-iven fortli, these words; “ VVitli niiliroKen I'aitli, throiioh every peiil 

and ])rivatioii, w e lien.' dewite ourseKes and out eliihlren to our country’s 
’> * 

cause. 

On this same Ttli of .Ma\,llie Duke of \\'(d!inoU)n w'.is heoinnino to see 
how tlie hope of siicli multitudes as this was likely to he foiled, and ndvino , 
eonlidently on the Scots (Ireys in their hanaeks for puttino' down tliis jmrti- 
eiilar multitude, if it should jirove trouhlesome. iMi.s. Partinoton was uoino 
to her en])l)oard, to hiinp; out her mop.—On this same Tth of May, the Lords, 
on reassemhlino- after J'iaster, went immediatrdy into Committee on the Hill ; 
and, as thoir lirst act, overthrew tlie .Vdministration. I’efoii' the echoes of 
tho llymu had well died away at Hinninnham, hefori' the tears were well 
dried which the I’lijrhlino of the h’aith had hroiialit iijion mam elieeks, the 
Lords in London had decided, hy a majority of t!iiitydi\e anaiiist Ministers, ihum ,1 u, 
and on tho motion of Lord Lyndluirst, to po,st])om‘ tho disfram hisinn clause,s, ii.m .iui, mi. ;.'.i 
goin^ first to the eonsideratiou of the new franchises. When Lord Orey 
moved to have the business stand over till the lOlli.he wa.s tanuted with a 
desire to delay the Hill. Lord Elleiihorongh “ could assure the nohlc earl and 
their lordsliijis that, from the .side of the llon.se on whieli he sat, there wa.s 
no wish whatever to interpose any delay (o the adjustment of the measure.” u " -i^mi r.s 
He went on lo intimate that he was ready lo proceed w ith a \ery larj^e meir 
sure of Reform. A.s, however, ho had i-d'en mi notiie of au\ i(.!oimin ;4 
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18U2. intentions, itnd as tiie IMinisters finind themselves in a minority of thirty-five 
—V—on tile very first clause, Loid («rey persisted in asking for and obtaining an 
interval of three da\s. 

AVithin those three days it heeanie known that the division on the Monday 
night, tlu! 7th, was the result of an intrigue which had hecm going on for 
many months, d'he King's personal intercourses had been throughout with 
some of the highest ('ons('r^atm's in the cotmtry, rather than Mith Ids Minis¬ 
ters and their conne\ions. lie was ohl, and tery dependent on the ladies of 
his family; he ttas no statesman ; and he had no kuonledge of the mind and 
condition of the |)eo|ile, extagtt through those-who surroumh'd him. His wife, 
some of his daughters (the ehiidren of .Mrs. Jordan ), and his sisters, were opposed 
Spectator, IS32, to tlic iicw lueasure. ajiil Were kept in eonsltiut tilarm hy their eouscrvative 
*' friends; and they fed the King’s mind with aiiprehensions which unfitted 

him for the discharge t)f his ditty totvards his .Ministers and his peojde. Jaml 
Wharnelitl’c, as rt'presi'ntative of the anli-refoiming lords, had (‘ugagt'd to 
Kortl (jircy at the hi'giuning of the winter that the tlill shouhl he carried 
through the second rt'ading if' no nt'w ]!e('rs tvere made; and aeeorditigly the 
Iving was not asked to create jieers. d'hat the wlntle husinesswas to he over¬ 
thrown in tkmimittt'e, anil t\hen, was ceitainly known in Fdinhurgh hefore- 
liand, when the .Ministers tht'insehes weie in the (lark as to what was likely 
sprciiitor, 18 . 12 , haiinen. Orders had also heen issued from the Hoist' O uards for all the 

|) Vi'J. > * 

ollicers on furlough to join their regiments hehire this ciitical week; and evi'ry 
preparation that eonld he made hy the Dtdsc of \\ elliugton for putting down 
risings of the jieojile was made. During thi'. week, order.s v\ere sent down to 
the harracks at Ih'rmingham that the Scots (irt'vs should he daily and nightly 
w.iiii,i,.imipi;y c.f t)ooted and saddled, with hall cartridge rea<K for use at a moment’s notice. 
i‘ TIh^ Conservative's vNore' (l(‘terninK‘(l tliat llierc sliouUl be a revolution rather 

than that the lleform lilll should jiass. 

The peoph' were, however, too strong and too determined to render a revo¬ 
lution neei'ssary. I'liey were indignant on behalf of the ill-used IMinisters ; 
indignant at the weakness of tlie Iving; indignant at the meddling of the 
. royal ladies; and in the last degree indignant at tlu'intrigues of the Tory 
leaders; hut they knew then strength to he so gicat that they had only to 
])ut it fiirth peaceably to subdue the adierse laction hv a, manifestiition of 
will, instead of hv force (d arms. A nobler sc('ne w’as never enacted hy any 
nation than that of the nine days’ wailing while the country was without a 
government. 

On the moining of'ruesdtiy, the Sth, a Cabinet Council was held, wlu'n it 
was determined to reijuest from the King a creation of I’eers sufllcient tociirry 
the Hill. Th(> two highest officers of the realm, the Ihime Mini.ster and the 
l,ord Chancellor, went to Windsor, to make this reijiu-sf. .\s none of the 
three ]»erson,s ])r('sent were likely to rejiort wdiat passc'd in this interview, it 
w.rniiiE chniiii. t,;ninot 1)0 spolvcu of witli uiiy et'rtainty; hut a morning pajiei’ which ])ro- 
fessed to hav(' information, declared that tlu' King wept, and lamented that 
he must sacrifice his ^Ministers to his wife, his sisters, and his children. The 
Minisft'rs tendered their resignations. On Wednesday morning, a special 
iit.ii.MAnii\ Cl messmigt'r brought a letter Ironi the King, acceiiting the resignations of 

MlNliltltS. , • , IIM , . , , 

tlie ( aliiiu't. 1 lie King came to town the same morning, to hold a levee; ■ 
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iiiiil lie then ibnruilly received the resiguiilions el' the whoh; Aduiiiiistiiilloa, 1832. 
witli those ol their fric'iids in the Hoyal llouscjhohl. The AVlii<;s made a eom- ^ 

plctc chiariinee, leaving' not a single ollicial, of any raidc, ahont tin' King. 

'riiey had doin; with the business ; and tliey left a ch'ar held for llie anti- 
reformers. The Duke of Wellington afha wards s^iohe of his fvuith ss enter¬ 
prise of the next nine days as an act of gallant devot('dness, in wliieh he was 
willing to saeritiec' himself rather than desert his sovereign in an liour of ])er- 
])lexity and distress. It might he so; and the Duke niiglit easily he too much 
feared, and too much respected, hy the intrigmas to he invited to tluar counsels : 
l)ut the blame of the royal ])(a]de.\ity and distirvss should rest vvheu' it is due. 

It was not the Iving who was deceived and d(‘serted, hut his .Ministers. 'I'he 
honour and fidelity W(a’e all (hi their .side: and, if the Duke of Mdlir.gtou 
went in to the rescue, it was on the apjieal of a sovereign nho had weakly 
desi rteil Ids faithful adviscas and servants, and given himself into the Jiauds 
of jiersons no less weak, who had brought liim into a dilli(ailty from which 
they could not rescue him. If he had refused to aid liis soviacign, the Duke 
said, he “ should have hecai ashamed to show his face in the stieels.” ii f 1 Illll.S.Tl i|, Ml. ‘I'J/ 
lauleavourcd ratlua- “ to assist the Jving in the distiessiug circauustaiiccs in 
which he was ])laced meaning, however, h^ these “ distmssing circum¬ 
stances.” tlie advici' of l,ord (iri'y to la'iaite Teca's, and not tin' jiosition of 
liumiliation, in regard to Lord (Iri'y, in which a ckupie of hcljilcss adc isias had 
]ilaccd the soviaiagn. On the i't'edncsdav cveanng, the .Ministia's announced to 
the two Houses j heir relimpiishimait of llu’govianmcnt of the country; and on 
the Thursday, the (.aimmous, on the motion of Tord Ehrington, addicssed the nansmi, .\ii, 7 h7. 
King, de]iloring tlu' retiriamait of the late administration, and im])loring his 
.Majesty to take none for his adcisias r\ho would not carry the Reform 
measure unimpaired, and without delay. It was on this occasion that Mr. 

Haring declared himscll' “ entirely ignorant (.if the cause which had led to the 

extraordinary resignation a statement which first occasioned loud langhti'r, 

and then called u]) Lord .Vlthorp to make an (\\|)lanati()n which was listened 

to in breathless silence, as he spoke with the cahm'st (hdilieration and th.c 

strongest emphasis, 'fhe moment he had uttered the words, theie was “ a 

burst of cheering, by far tbe most enthusiastic, nniiers.i!. and long continued, •iiiiiisXi.iv.. 

ever witnessed within the walls of jiarliament." Lord Althorp's woids were, ''hji.'’ , 

‘‘ 1 hav(' no objection to state—that the advice' whicli we thought it our duty iijn^nui, xu bh;., 

to offer to his .Majesty was. that he should create a number (d peers suliicient to 

enable us to carry the Reform Rill through the other House of I’arliament in 

an (;irici('nt form.” 'I'he same advice was now tendered to the King hy the 

(kimmons in the Address passed this night ; and he did not feel himself 

at liberty to neglect it., even while placing himself in the hands of anti- 

reformers. “ Ilis Majesty in.sisled,” declared the Duki' of M’ellington, a week 

later, “ that some extensive measure of Reform, (1 ns(' his Maji'sty’s own words) in .. 

sliould he carried.” Ihit the Duke was ojijiosed to all Parliamentary Reform. 

What was to be done f The Duke ])ro]i()sed a comjiromise. He jiroposed to 
set aside the (juestion of an “ nnconstitntional ” creation of peers by granting 
a measure of Refyrm “moderate” enough to he pass('d hy the Lords. He 
Could not himself take ollice in any administration which would umh'rfake 
('ven this: but he would rescue tlu' Sovereign from his difliculties by making 
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1832. up a Cabinet for him—taking measures meantime for tlie safety of the country. 

---- Such Avas the extraordinary task Avhmh the great soldier undertook Avith the 

idea of serving his King and country: and very hard he Avorked to fulfil his 
A ‘luty. For five tlays he Avent about from door to door among his Tory friends: 

but from first to last, in vain. lie had Lord J.yndhurst, the active sjnrit of 
the Avhole transaction, to help him : but there Avas no anti-reformer except 
Lord Lyndhurst Avho could be found to undia take to carry “ a large measure 
FArn.BK. of Eeform;” and on the L)th, the Duke Avas compelled to aimounce to the 
iiHimrii, XU. !J!u. atti'iupted negotiations had failed. 

During tliis interval, the nation Ava.s as busy as tlu' Duke. As the ncAvs of 
the division on the niglit of tlie Ttli spread tlirougli the country, men found 
AtiriATHlN tlieiii.selves unable to give their minds It) their atfairs till the suspense sliould 
lol viu"' ““ b(! relieveil. Tlie mail roads were' sju inkled u\eri(ir miles Avith jieople Avho 
Avi'ie on the Avateh for news from London ; and tlu' ]>assengers on the tojis of 
th(‘ coaches shouted the tidings, or thrcAv down handhills to tell that the 
IMinisti y had resigned. 'I'hen a\ as there such mourning throughout England 
as had not heeii known for many Aeais. Men forsook their husiness to meet 
and consult what they should do. In some places, the hells tidied : in others 
the_v were mutlled. In many towns, hhu k ci'a[)e wa.s hung over the signs of 
the King’s Head: ;ind there Avas talk of hosts of (iiieen .Vdidaide heing seen 
Avith a halter round the neck. Tlu sc \ain shows, liowe\er, did not suit the 
temper of earnest :ind ellicicnt refoinurs, Avho did something better than 
mourn and threaten. NV’hile they went to their serious Avork, there Avas much 
for the meri' idistuver to note and remember ;—the foil streets—fur evi'ry body 
Ai.as ahrotul, from a desiri' fur news, and heciiuse it Avas dillicult to sit still at 
home; — the Avistful faces of little children, who .saAv that something fearful 
Avas going on, hut could not understand AAhat ;—and, ahovi' all, the close 
Avalching of the .siddiery, Avheiever there w ere barracks ; for the jirevalent 
CApectation noAV Avas, from the intimacy lietAveen the Duke <d'Widlington and 
the King, that a military contrid Avas to be attempted. It has since become 
certain that there Avme just grounds for this ajijiridiension. 

Till im.inh The Political Unions met early and continually. The National Union 

declared itself in ])ermanent session: Lotft) new memhers—all men of sub- 
stanci'—('iitered it in one day. Its wati liAvord was, “ Peace, Order, Ohedi- 
cisce to the liuw.” It ])as.scd a resolution, “ 'I’lial whoever ad\ise.s a dissolution 
of parlianu'nt is a ]niblic enemy. ’’ ,4s soon as the iicaas rcai hed .Manchester, 

a petition to the Mouse of (knnmons Avas prc[iai'ed, jirayiiig the Jlmtse to grant 
no Suj)])ly till the Hill Avas ])assed unim])aii'cd: and this jictition had ri’Ceived 
n.iMvmi, XII >-,7 in four hours the .signatures of2o,0t)l) per.sons, and Avas desjiati hcd to London 
in the hands of three emintmt citizens. This jietition A\as the first of a large 
number Avhich, Avithin a few days, iirgc'd the same deimmd n])on the House. 
The Bolton ])etition Avas sigiu'd by 2(),o00 Avithin tAA'o or three hours. After 
reading tlu' Manchester petition to the House, Mr. ,lolm AVood, who jue.sc'iited 
11.11.5.11x1, Ml. S7K it, chiclared, “ The Avlude of tlu* north of England, the deputation from Man¬ 
chester informed him, Avas in a state Avhich it Avas im])o,s.sihlc to describe. 
Dismay, and above all, indignation, jirevailed every Avhere. He believed, hoAVr 
CA'cr, if the House did its duty, that the country might yet be saved: if it 
Avonld not, lie believed the peo[)le kmwv their duty; and if the House 
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would not stop tlie Supjdies, tlie ('lianoollor of llu* Exchoquer, wliO('V('r lie 
might he, woxihl very soon find tlmt his coffers were ur.reph'iiished. W hether 
such a line of conduct iniglit be right or wrong, it was not for him to argue 
then; hut it was his duty, as a Refonner, to*statc his tirni conviction, that if 
a Rorougli-Tuong'cring taction should jirevail, the pi‘o]i!e would take the most, 
effectual mode of sto])ping the Sujiplics by telling the tax collector to call upon 
them when the Refonn Hill had passed into a larv.” So much of this kind of 
statement was offered in the House, the petition,s against votes of Sup]dy were 
presented and received with such hearty concuricnce, that it hecamc a question 
every where uliat the l)uk('of W’^ellington and Lord Lyndliurst could possibly 
propose to do with the House of Commons. 'J'hc present House woidd cer¬ 
tainly neviu' yield U]i the Reform measure ; and if, as was rcqiortcd and 
hclievc'd, the present pailiariient was to he immediately dissidved, there could 
he no doubt t hat the peojile would return an overwlndming majority of Reform 
members in the new eha iions. 

'I'he (o'ominon Council of iIk- City of Eondon w<‘re among the ]ietitioners to 
parliament to refuse the Su])])lies; they deelai'cd that all eoneeriKal in stopjiing 
the ])assage ol the Rel’orm Rill wme enemies to theireonntry ; and they ajqiointed 
a permanent eommitti'C, to sit li'om day to da\, till the nu'asure should h(' se¬ 
cured. The Ijiiruy of London, assembled in ('ommon Hall, adojited evaetly the 
same course. There can lie no doubt that both bodies Indd tlieinselves ready to 
eommunicale and eo-ojier.ite with the ])olitieaI unions nhieh wine (wjiecteil to 
march U]) to London, in ease of a prolongation ol' tlie sliuggle. Sonu' of the 
smaller unions discussed jdans of marching pi'aeeably to the nielrojiolis, and 
bivouacking in the sijuares—there to wail till the Refonn Rill should become 
lavv. The great Rirmingham Union, now •2<H),0(K) strong, \\as to eneam]i on 
Hampstetid Heath, or perluqis I’enenden Hiath, in orvler to incorporate with 
it bodies coming from the siiiith. On the movements of this Riimingham 
Llnion, whieh had so hitely ultinedits sublime vow under the ojien sky, all 
eyes vvei'e now turned: and tlu're is reason to believi' that vvdiat passed at Ihr- 
urjjigham immediati'lv determined tin' issue of (his mighty contention. 

Declarations began to apjiear in the 'Lory news])a]iers that all rejiorts of the 
disaff'eetion of the Scots dreys at Rirniinghani were mere fabrications of the 
Reformers; and that it was a gross and scandalous falsehood that tin' Duke of 
Wellington could not rely iqion the soldimy. 'I’hese declarations imnn'diately 
showed men that such things had been said, and that the rejiorts were con¬ 
sidered of inijiortiinee ; and most jicojile lielieved that they were true. Riwe- 
lations have since been niiuh' whieh show that there was much tiaitli in them. 
There bad been talk of “cold iron” on the Tory side, for some days; and the 
Duke of Wellington had been understood to stand jiledged since the 9th, “ to 
quiet the country in ten days;” and an attemjit at military governnumt for 
the time was almost universally lookc'd for. What the Didve’s intentions were 
precisely is not known, and perbajis it will nevc'r be known ; but circumstances 
have been revealed whith show that his reliance at iirst was more or less on 
the soldiery; and that ho W'as informed of the vain nature of his reliance im¬ 
mediately before he gave up his enterprise. The earliest hours of his negotiation 
were employed in sending out feelers of the disjwsition of the new police ; and 
Uolonel Rowan’s rejiort was unsatisfactory. From two of the divisions the 
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1832. was, (liat if it was iuU'iuled for tlic ])olit'C to act against tho people, 

-" tliey eoiild Jiot Re relied uii. There were some amoiij;' the soldiery wdio re¬ 
ported of tliemselves to the same oUbct with the least ])ossihh! delay, not even, 
waiting to he ()ueslioiied; and ffcm a passage in a spec-eh of a relative of the 
Duke of AVelling'ton’s on the Kith, it appears (hat the disinelination to opjK).^e 
the people was conelndt'd to he jncvah'ut in the army. In the last jn’eeeding 
struggle, ill Oeioher, the Duke of Wellington had said to Mr. Potter, ot Maii- 
chester, who rej)reseiited the di lermiiiation of the working classes to have 
ileform, “ the peO[th; of Fuglauil are very (piiet if they are left alone; and if 
they won’t, there is a way to make tliem.” hi the opinion of his relative, 
Mr. Wellesley, memher for Fsse.x, he was now, on the Kith of Aiay, tinding 
himself mistaken. Mr. ^^'ellesley “ was sorry he had shown so much ignorance 
of the (diaraeter of the I’ritish i)eoi.le, in supi>osing that (hey were not fit to 
he tnisl('d with those liherties to which we, as Uefimners, say (hey are ivor- 
thily entitled. Ih' had (old him so often ; and he was astonished (hat a man 
of such intelligent mind—a man who had led them on through blood iind 
battle, through danger to victory—should hav(> so mistaken tlu' eharaetor of 
the Prifish peo])le, as to snp])os(' (hat the red eoat could change the character 
of the man, or to imagine that (In' soldier was not a citizen.” Some of the 
yeomanry corjis ri'signed during the critical interval ; that of Ware heing in 
such haste to declare themselves on the side of the ])eo])le, that they assemhled 
iminediately on hearing of the retin'inent of the ^\ hig ministry, and informed 
tat'ir, iK.ia, (]j,, yjanpiess of Salishury of their resignations by sending them at midnight 
to Hatfield Tlonsw Of all (he forces in the kingdom, the soldiery at Ihrming- 
ham fixed the most attention, because lliriningham w as tlie foremost jilaee in 
public observation ; because the Duke must be able to rely on the soldiery 
sbitioncd there at such a time, if on any; and because of thi'reports alloat that 
the Scots Cirevs would nfusi' to act against th.' people, if called upon. 

The ollieers of the lliriningham I'nion knew that eertain of the Scots 
dreys were on the Fnion hooks. I.e(tin's were found in the streets of tin' 
town, which declared in teinjiinate language that the dreys would do tl^pir 
duty if called on to rejness riot, or any kind of outrage, but that they would 
not act if called on to ]mt down a ])eaceahle ])uhlic meeting, or to hinder the 
conveyance to I/Ondon of tiny petition, by any number of peaceable persons. 
Some of these letters contained the strongest entreaties to (he people of llir¬ 
iningham to keej) the jieace, that they might not com])el their sympathizing 
friends among (he dreys to act against them. Letters continuing .simihir 
avowids were sent to thi' Ixing, to the Duke of Vv'ellinglon, tind to Lord Hill 
Anioi.H.cniphy of at tlic Will' Office. e know this on (he (estimonv of a, priviite of (he reiri- 

n Working Mtm, i • w *1 t* it* ^ 

iiieiit, who avows himseli a party in tliese ])rocee(lings, iind wlio gives ns the 
AiiioiMOL-rapiiy Ilf following clear and im])ressive account ol’ his own view of (he jio.sition in 
I'-'nii. ’ which he and his comrades stood; a view'which he knew to he sinned by 

many of his eoinrades, and whiidi he took care shoidd he wadi understood by 
the Duke of M'ellingtoii: ‘‘The duty of soldiers tt> protect jiroperty and 
suppress riots expressed then were the ojniiions which I have since expressed. 
To write, or say, or think, that in any case we were not to do wluit ive were 
ordered was a grave offence, nothing short of mutiny. 1 ivas aware of that 
grave fact. I rcirionstrated with the soldiers who had joined the Political 
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Union, and snoccodcd in jK'rsu.'idiii” Uiotti lo recall tlicir adlicsion 1o if. With ]S.'1‘> 
the same rcf^ard to iny own saiety, 1 jiever went near the I’olitieal UnioTi. 

Had the time and the cire-umstanc<’s come fur us to act aecordina; to our 
design and judgment, and not according to orders, it would havr; hei'ii an 
occasion great enough to risk all that avc werc^ risking. It would have heen a 
national lu'cessity. We would have either Ix-en shot dead, or triiiniphant with 
a nation’s thanks upon our heads. Imh (-ither alfi-rnatiw' we were ])re])ared.” 

This state of pi'e])aration being made known at head-<piarters on tlu' one 
hand, and by the wh<de p('o]de of llirmingham and the Midland ('ounties 
through th(' newsjiapers on the other, all idans of military coc'reion in that 
neighbourhood were clearly frustrated. 

The first probation of these soldiers was on tlie Sunday after the .Newhall 
Hill meeting. At all times hitherto the barrack vaird had hi'cn the resort of 
peo])l(! who liked “ to S('e tlu' Hreys and on tlie jneceding Sunday, “ there 
were upwards of o,()()0 ja'ojih; witliin the gates, most of them Avell dressed 
artisans, all wearing ribbons of light blue knotted in their breasts, indienfing n . 

that they were memhers of the ]iolitieal union.” On the next Sunday, the p ni 
scene was different indeed. Tlie gates were closed ; the soldi(>rs were marched 
to prayers in the forenoon, and tludr oecujiation for the rest of tin- day was 
rough-sharpi'iiing their sw’ords on tlu' grindstojie. 'J’his was at th(' time tliat 
they ■were kept su])]died -(vith hall cartridge, and hooted and saddled day and 
night, d'hey were ke])t so close within their walls at j)resent, that they did 
not know with any ]»recision -what was going forward ; hut their impression 
was—and the im])ression soon became a rumour—that the Hinningham i Tiion 
was to march for Loudon that night, and that the fJreys were to bar its ]»ro- 
gress. 'I'ho doubt and dread •were not lessened by the nature of' their work. 

The j)ur])osc of rough-shar])ening the s^vords “ was to mak<' them indict a 
ragg((d wound. Not since before the battle of M aterloo had the swords of the 
(fre^ys undergone the same ])roeess. Old soldiers s])oke of it, and told tlu; 
young ones. Few words were s])ok('n. We had made mor(' noise, and pvo- 
hiihly looked less solemn, at prayers in the morning, than we did now gunding 
our swords. It was thi' Lord’s day, and we were cer/'/zc/.” 

The Union did not start for Jjondon that night. It had to hold ;i meeting 
tlie next day. 'I'here were then 20(),(K)() jtersons jiresinit. They resolved to pay 
no taxes till the Hill was ]iassed ; and they canied a Di'claiation of uruipjteas- spe lam lei., 
able 0])))osition to the faction which had misled the King, and of reasons why 
the nation should demand tin' removal of the Dukt- of ^yellington from tlu' 
royal counsels. This declaration was to have heen sigiu'd (after h'gal rewision) 
by all the Unionists in the kingdom : hut it was not wanted—any more than 
the jagged swords of the txreys. The Hirmingham Union met again on tin; 
Wednesday for purposes of thanksgiving. 

The debating of the news])apers, and of all assemblagi's of ]»eople, in ])uhlie 
and private, as to whether it was or was not true that the army Avas not to he 
relied on, was fatal to all relianw' on the army, and woidd have hi'cn, if every 
soldier in the kingdom had been precisely of the Duke’s way of thinking. It 
must have heen an extreme surprise to (he gri'at Captain to find already that 
if the people would not la- (piiet, tlun-i* wais nut a waiy to make them so against 
their will. So it proved, however; and the end of it was that if the Duke 
voi,. n. li 
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would not 1)0 (|uiot, llu' ])oo])lo liad found it wriy (o inako him so. Oil the 
soeojid day after the '>riiidiug of swords—on Tuesday, the L)th—Tiords Grey 
and Althorp iutiniated to the two TTouses the joyfid news that eommunieatioini 
were renewed between the soverei”n and themselves which rendered it expe¬ 
dient to adjourn till Thursday. The words wt're seareidy uttered before there 
was a rush from the Houses, to sjiread the tidiut;s. There was no electric 
telegraph then: hut the news ilew as by electric aejemey. lly breakfast time 
the next morninj’ , jilaeards were u|) in the streets of Dirmingham ; and pre¬ 
sently the jieople tlironged to Newliall Hill, after bringing Mr. Attwood into 
the town. As by an imjmlse of the moment, a minister jiresent was asked to 
offer thanksgiving ; and that prayer—that devout ('xpression of gratitude for 
their bloodless victory, and their privileges as exulting freemen, was felt by 
tin* throng to he a fitting scapiel to their last week’s solemn vow. 

It must he some days before the facts could hceomc ])('rfectly known, or the 
future'cc'rtaiuly antieijiated : Imt men fell secure enough of the result to begin 
to return to tlu'ir Imsiness. 'Fhere had been a run on tlii' llaidi of England 
to the extent of above ,C1,00t),()(H) in small sums. Now, this began to flow 
hack again: the weavi'r stejiped into his loom: the blacksmith blew uji the 
fire of his forge: the hushaudmeii parted off into the fields; and the mer¬ 
chants of London ci'ased to crowd the footways of liOmhard-street all day long. 

In forty-eight liours more tlu're was a rumour in London that by some 
jiieans unknown tlie ])eers had been induced to yield. What the conjuration 
was which brought about s)ich a marvel was not understood at pres('nt; except 
that some unusual exertion of his personal influence had been made by the 
King. 'I’hat the good beha\iour of the peers was not absolutely assured 
seemed to bi- shown by the care with which I,ord Grey and his colleagues 
e)aded the qtieslion whether they had received any pledge about a creation of 
peers, lly acute observers it was sui)])osed that some nu'thod of w'arning or 
persuasion had been used by tlu' King: and that he held him.self ready, in 
ease of its failure, to create ])('ers, to the extent necessary for carrying tho Bill. 
This ju'ovcd to l)c the truth. The first expedicjit was successful: and it is 
entertaining now to see, on looking hack to that dale, how' credit is tak(>n bv 
the liOrds who now yielded to this final a])])eal for having “ saved tho l*eerag)‘, 
with what else was left of tlu' (kmstitution.” The final apjK'al to tlu' Lords— 
the last practical aekuowledgment of their free' will, was in the form of the 
following circular letter, dated from >St. .lame.s’s I’alace, May 17th, 1832:— 


“ My dear Lord;'—I am honoured with his Majesty’s eoininands to acquaint 
your lordship, that all diflic'ulties to the arrangements in progress will he 
obviated by a declaration in the House to-night from a sufficient number of 
peers, that, in eonsecpience of the present state of affairs, they have come to 
the resolution of drop])ing their further op])osition to the Reform Bill, so that 
it may pass without delay', and as nearly as possible in its present sha])e. I 
have the honour, &c. HuRitEtiT Tavlok.” 


This, which was called the King’s letter to the waverers, removed all diffi¬ 
culties. It Avas dated on the Thursday ; and on that night the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington made his explanation of the transactions of the prec('ding week, retiring 
from the House wdien he had finished, and absenting himself during all the 
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reniainiiig discussions of the lieform Rill, About 100 peers went out with IN.'hl, 

him, and iihseiited themselves in like manner. On the next Monday, the 21sl, '- 

the peers resumed tlu' discussion of the Rill in committee—the l)uk(> of Now- 1 ;’“'.’,!;“'" "" 

castle protesting- against their assuming such an a])pearanee of free will as this, 

and desiring that they would read through the whole Rill at once, and ])ass it 

as quickly as ])ossihle—as men acting under open eonq)idsion. 'rite first 

division took jdaca? tlu; next night, on the (piestion of the se])aiate r('j)resen- 

tation of the Tow(‘r Hamh'ts, when the anti-r<‘foriners exhibited lli(>ir largest 

minority—30 to 01. Rut this disheartened tluan ; aiid on the next night only 

15 were ])resent. On Thursdtiy, the 24th, 23 were ])r('seut. On Wednesday, 

the 3()th, the disfranchising sections of the Rill Avere gone tlirtmgh—the? ten- 

derest ])oiuts where all was ))ainful. These sections were read through witli 

little discussion, and no real u])positioii ; and on the same night the Committee 

liiiished its business. On the 1st of ,1 une the Report w as reeeived. eighUaui 

peers recording their dissent in a ])rot,est. On tlu' 4th, Lord Orey was ill; but 

he went down to the House* to move the third I'eadiiig- of his Rill. I'niit for 

exertion as he was, he was called u]) by an attadc on the Administration from 

Lord Ilarrow'by. AVhen he sat dow n, it was suddeul), from inability to stand 

and s])eak ; but his last words on Parliamentary Refoim, though not designed 

to be the last, were a fitting (lose to the tc'stimonj of his whole ])olitieal lili*: 

“He trusted that those who augured unfavourably of tlie Rill would live to 
all their ominous fonliodings falsified, and that, after tin* angry fi'clings of 
the day had jiassed a^vay, the measure would be I'ound to he, in tin* best sense 
of the word, C(jns('rvative of tlu^ Constitution.” The majority were lOt!; the 
minority 22. The ([iiestion ‘ that tin* Rill do ])ass’ was put and earri(*d ; and nan .n.i mu . 1.1 
then a great number of congratulating ])eers gathered about the v('nerable 
Minister who had so majesticailly conducted to fruition a nu-asure Avhich he had 
advocated lx fore many of the existing generation of legislators were born, and 
through long tears of diseouragement, whieli ordinary men would have tak('n 
for hopdessiu'ss. The Commons next d:iy agre-ed to the few' amendments ]»ro- 
])osed by the Lords, w'hi( h hd't untoiu bed the disfranehising and enfranchising 
elause.s ; and on Thursday, .Line 7th, the Reform Rill became law—the Royal 
ass(*nt being given by a commission consisting of tlu* Lord (lianeellor, tin* 

Marquesses of Lansdi)W iie and Wellesley, and Lords (4r(‘y, Holland, and 
Durhiini. ^ 

It is not to be .siqiiiosi'd that wlu'ii Lord (irey received the congratulations 
of his friends, there was no niidaneholy mingled witli his sati.sfactiou ; or that 
he had no syanjiathy with tin* stoutest of his ojiponi^ntsf The provocation 
caused by the long resistama* of the Peers to a necessary change might natu¬ 
rally blind the people iit large to a. portion of their ease, and might urge the 
most lordly of tin* Ministers themselves into a state of pojmlar feeling at 
which they might afterwards stand surjnisixl. Rut Lord (in-y was loo 
much of a man, too much of a scholar, too much of a ]>e(>r, not to feel and 
rmnember that, by the ptissage of tliis Act, the ancient glory of the House of Vti'l T ION lit I itr 
his Order wais declared to have de])arted. I’he change could not be prevented. 

It was n'lulered so imperative by time that the eoursi* of wisdom was clear— 
to acquie.sco in the change, and to obtain the utmost possible good out of the 
attendant circuinstanci's. Jhd, howeter anxious to jmt an end to the abuses 
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183;i. of l)orou<rli corruption and the interference of pet!rs witli popular represon- 
' .sucli ;i man us Lord drey could not but reniciuLcr the ancient days 

nhen flu' lords of tin; realm were the ])arliament oi' the realm—wlien tliere 
■vMis no middle class, and the ])eers were the protectors ol such popular interests 
as existed then ;—he eoidd not hut rememher the majesty of his House during 
the centuries when the po])ular elenu'iit was advancing and expanding; and 
though that Tlouse had of late fallen from its dignitj'—- 1)0001110 adulterated in 
its (piality, and disgraced hy too much of ignorance and s()rdidncss in its self- 
will and its claims—it still was the British House of lA-ers which was now 
overhoruc and huuihled, and made conscious that it existed no longer as a 
vital ])art of the English Constitution, but for the sake of decorum and ex¬ 
pediency. It was natural tor the j)eo])le—the large majority of whom contem¬ 
plate the ])resenl and tlu' future in all their interests—toiiijoy the signal ])rool 
now giv en ol the continuous ris<' and ex])aiision ol the j)o])ular element in the 
nation; hut the most that could he )‘\])eete(l from Lord (Jrey was to ])ereeive 
and ])rovide for the fact in tlu' nohkst and the amplest manner. Ilis associ¬ 
ations were too much eoneerned with tlie ])ast to admit o( his rejoicing with an 
unmingleel jov. Alany of us who rtjoieed without drawback at the time', and 
h(dd the strongest o])inions of tlie follv ami sellishiu‘ss ot the Tory ])eers, can 
now see that tlu'y re.illy wi le much to he ])itied : that it was true that “ the 
balance of the f’onstitution was destroyeeland that the ehangi'was some- 
thijig audacious and unheard of. In as far as these things were trui', tlu' Con¬ 
servative l’e('rshad a claim to the symjiathy of all th(uiglitful ])er!'Ons in their 
regrets. Their limit ami folly lay—that limit and liilly which de])rived them 
of ])opnlar sym])athy—in su])po.sing that the opeiations ol lime could he re¬ 
sisted, and their own ])osition maintained, hy a mere refusal to give way. They 
lost more than they need have done by a foolish and ungracious resistance, 
which served hut to eom])lete and to pioelaim their humiliation. It is a lirct 
not to he denied, that, as the kingly ])owi‘r had before descended to a .seat lowx-r 
than that of parliament., the House of Beers now look rank in the govenmient 
beh)W' the Commons. It will ever stand in histor3’ that the House of (Jommons 
heeamo the true governing ])ower in (ireat Britain in l<s:j2, and that from that 
dale the other jvowers existed, not by their own strength, hut hy a general 
agreement founded oji considerations as well of broad utility, as of decorum 
and ancient alfeetion. In as far as the Hmise of Ih'ers was now jiroved to he 
destined henceforward (as the Boyal function had for some time been) to exist 
• only by consent of the ])eop]e at large, it might he truly said that the Clonsti- 

tution was destroyed; )ind the Brime -Minister w ho had conducted the proees.s 
could not be insensible, even in the moment, of his triumjdi, to the seriousness 
and antiquarian melancholy of the fact, however convinced he might he of the 
historical glories whiih were to aiise out of it. 

By the Beform Hill, as j)assed, the re])rcsentative system of the British Islands 
r.'iil I>1< I K became this. 

IIS I \N( !■ OE In England, the county constituencies, which had before been fifty^-tw'o, 
ii.jx.' returning ninety-four mendiers, wa-re now increased by the division of counties 

to eighty-two eonstitueucies, leturning IhO members. In Ireland there was 
no change!. In Scotland, the number of constituencies and members remained 
as before, but some shifting took piaei- to su'ciire a more equitable ri'presenta- 
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tion. The great increase in the comity rciiresontation is the chief of those 1832. 
features which would soon cause tlie measure to he called (as Lords Grey and 
Althorp predicted) “ the most aristocratic measure that ever jiassed the House 
of Commons.” 

All boroughs whose ])opulation was, according to the census of 1831, under 
2000 were disfranchised. Fifty-six English boroughs, which before returned 
111 members, were thus extinguishc'd as constituencies. Such boroughs as 
had a population under 4000, and had hitherto returned two representa¬ 
tives, were now to havi; (ini'. These being thirty in Jiumbcv, thirty members 
were thus rialuced. The united boroughs of Weymouth and Mclcombe Regis 
rvore now to send two members instead of four: and thus was the total reduc¬ 
tion of 143 old borough members jirovided for. 

As th(' total number of rc])resentatives was not to be altered (as decided by 
the House of ('ommons), the 143 were to be distributed o\er lu'w or newly- 
arranged constituencies. New and large constituencies in Ihiglandand Wales 
received t>3. 'J'be Metropiditan districts and other horougbs with .a ])o]mlation 
of 20,000 and ujiw'ards were now to return two members each ; and these took 
uj) 22 more. The remaining 21 were to be leturncd by 21 boroughs whose 
)io])ulation amounted to 12,000 and iqiwards. In Inland, the increase of the 
rcjiresentation was only from 35 to 30 members ; ^\ith an additional inembei- 
given to Dublin I’nivcrsitv. In Scotland, there w as much redistribution of the 
frauchis(', and change in the formation of constituencies: and the number of 
town representatives was raised from 15 to 23. 

Then' was much changing of boundaries where a poj)nlation had grow'ii u]) 
outside tin: old limits, and fixing of limits to the boroughs which had a large 
new ])o])ulation. 

]m]m)vements wu're made in the practice o('issuing writs for new elections, 
and in the conduct of elections, by the ordaining of convejiienl ])olling dis¬ 
tricts, and the shortening of the time of ]>olling in contested elections. The 
ti'rm of tifteen jadling da\s in county elections was shortened to two in 
Eng,land, 4Val('s, and Scotland, and five in Ireland: and instead of tlu: old 
l)roc('ss of serntiny, which occasioned endless delays and vexations, there w as 
to b(' hencc'forward only a eom]>arison of the voter’s statement as to name and 
i|Ualificution with his description in the ri'gister. 

In the great matter of the (pialiiication of voters it was thought impossible 
to avoid com]m)mise; and some juovisions therefore e.xist which cM'ry body 
•understands must be got rid of sooner or lat('r. 'J'be old “ frei'ineu ” were 
]>ormitted fo remain among the (pialific'd, the condition of residence being 
im])osed, and all Ix'ing excluded who had been made freemen since March 
1831, the fact being notorious that a multitude of such voters had been 
created by the corjrorations, for the sake of defeating the Reform nic'asure. 

I'lu' new borough franchise nested on the basis of inhabitancy, lidiabitants 
ol abodes (whose various kinds are s])ecifi('d) of the yearly value of 10/., become 
electors, ])rovided tlic-y comply w’ith all conditions of rc'gistratncn payment of 
rates and taxes, and length of rc'sidencc'. The privileges of out-votc rs^ were 
abolished entirely, the elector being able to vote onlj' in the place where' he 
resides, or whewe he has ])roperty in land or hou.ses of the recpiired amount. 

In Ireland great changes were oceaaioiicd by this fixing ol th’e Iranchisc', as the 
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1832. corporations llierc had boon excessively corrupt in the uSe of the large powers 
'——v-——' ot which they were now deprived. In Scotland, the franchise was at once, 
and for tin; first lime, put into the hands of the true coustituemey, while the 
ta^vn councils were deprived of the powers wliicli tliey had grossly abused. 

As for th(! coTinly franchise—it was exteiidi’d by admitting copyholders and 
leaseholders, and even, under some circumstances, occu])iers, to the franchise 
which was before confined to freeholders, to the v alue of 40.s'.; Avhile fre(!- 
holders were prevented from voting in both county and borough elections. 
The most unfortunate jiart of tlie liill ^vas that clatisc proposed by the Mar- 
(piess of Chandos, by wliicli temants-at-w ill in the counties, occupying at a 
yearly value of at)/., have the franchise, lly this provision, the power of the 
great landed projuietors over their tenantry is pei'petuated ; and hence arises a 
greater frustration of the ])ur])oses of the Act than from all other errors and 
faults together, 'fhe county franchise in Ireland was so resettled in 182!) as 
to be little affected by the ])resent Act, such alteration as there was being the 
admission of certain c()])\holders, lease holders, and o<cu])iers. Hy the new' 
arrangements, the county constituency in Scotland was much enlarged. 

As for the (jualification of the rejuesentative, disabilities on account of pro¬ 
fession (as the clerical), and the holding of modern oflices under the crown, 
and of situations of government emolument, remained much as before. Disabi¬ 
lities on account of religious ojtinion had been already almost entirely abrogated. 

J be qualification for an h'aiglish,!! elsh, and Irish member remaiued as before 
in regard to ])roperty ; viz., a clear estate oftiOO/. a year for a county seal, and 
of 300/. a year for a city or borough seat. The juoperty qualifications wane 
not extended to Scotland at the time of the Tnion; nor were tlu'y by the new 
Act. A ([ualification was fonmuly reejuired for a Scottish elector which is 
not necessary for a Scotti.sh rejuesentative now. 
wiiAr Tin; iiiiL Sucli was the Reform Act of 1832, by which the landed interi'sts were 
brought down some little way from a sujnemacy whicli had once been nattiral 
and just, but which had now become insufferably tyrannical and corruj)t. As 
the manufacturing and commercial classes had long been rising in numbers, 
])ro])crty, and enlightenment, it was time for tl idiii to 1)0 tl pro])or- 

tionate influence in the government. 15y this Act they did not obtain their 
due influence: but they gained much; and the way was cleared for more. 
Great as Avas the gain thus far, there aa us a yet mightier benefit in the ju'oof 
that the Avill of the I’eojde, Avhen sufficiently intelligent and united, could 
avail to modify the government through the forces of reason and resolution, 
Avithout A'iolenee. This jxiint ascertained, and the benefit secured,all subsided 
C'liyiiTvil,'"''''' quiet. Trade and manufactures began immediately to ju'osjxu-; eredit 

Avas firm, and the majority of the nation Avere in high hope of Avhat might be 
expected from a goA'crnmejit Avhich had begun its reforms so nobly, and pro¬ 
mised many more. There Avere some, and not a Acry fcAV, Avho declared that 
the sun of linglaud had set for c\er: but yet nobody could see that it Avas 
growing darh. Men in general thought that if they had ever Avalhed in broad 
daylight, it Avas now. 

The King Avas ])resently jiitied and jiardoncd, as an old man, called late to 
the throne—more amiable than enlighlemal, and entangled betw'ccn public 
duly and juivate fiffi'ctiojis which had beei 4 brought by the fault of others into 
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contnirii'ty: Rut, as was fittiiijr, he never reeov('retl his oiij^inal ]) 0 ])uhuily. 18o2. 
When the lleform Hill was once secure, men no more carried a hlaek fla”', ' ' 

witli (lie inscrij)ti(lli, “ Put not your trust in jninres;” nor a crown stuffed 
with straw, witli the inseription “ Icliabod hut neither did tliey rend the 
clouds again with cheers for their “ King William, the father of his country.” 

There was no longer any thing to fear from him: hut men saw that neither 
was there any thing to hojie from him : and he was thenceforth treated with 
a mere decorum, which had in it full as much of compassion as of respect. 

As for his Ministers, they were idols, aloft in a shrine. AoMiNiyrR,. 
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W inijl'j tlu' llcfovm Rill was in ]) 1 <)<;t('ss and in jeopardy, little else was 
thonglif of^—exeejit, iiuleed, the new ])la”n(! whieh had come to ovt'vclond 
all hearts, and to attract to itself some of the terror which would otherwise 
have heen ^iveii entire to the ap])rehension of coming revolution. There 
were many in those days who would have heen intensely f^ratefnl to know, 
first, that the Cholera would hav(> deinirted hy a certain day, leavin->' them and 
their families in safety; and m'xt, that revolution—by which they nnderstotxl 
th(' overthrow of the whole social fahric—would not happen in their life time. 
If they could have heen assured of these two immunities, they would ha^e 
heen quite hajipy, would have heliev<'d their Avay was clear for life, and that 
affairs would remain in their existing state, as long as their own generation 
had any concern with them. Y(!ry different from this view" was that taken hy 
hravt'r spirits, with that truer vision given hy courage and enlightenment. 
“ Tin; truth is,” wrote Dr. Arnold, in April 1831, “ that we are arri\ed at one 
of those periods in the jtrogress of society Athen the constitution naturally 
undergoes a change, just as it did-tAvo centuries ago. It Avas iin])0.ssihh" thi'ii 
for the King to keej) doAvn tlu' liigher part of the middle classes ; it is imjAos- 
sihle now to keep doAvn the middle'and loAVcr ])arts of them. . . . OneAvonld 
thiidv that people Avho talk against change Avere literally asAvell as metajiliori- 
<'ally hlind, and really did not see that every thing in them.selves and around 
them is changing every hour by the necessary laAvs of its heing.”-—“ There is 
nothing so nwolutionary, hecanse there is nothing so unnatural ami so eoiiAuil- 
sive to society, as the strain to keep things fixed, Avhcu till the Avorld is hy 
the very hiAV of its creation in I'ternal progress; and the cause of all the evils 
of the world may he traced to tliat natural hut most deadly error of human 
indohmee and corruption, tliat our husiness is to jireseiA'c and not to improve.” 

Such was the vicAv taken, and maintained at first A\ithsome consistem^y, hy 
the Alinistry Avhieli came into jiOAver in Xovemher, iSljO. 'I'hey sarv that a 
ncAv period had arri\cd, from Avliich great changes must take their date, 
'riiey saw Avhat ()p|iosition Avouhi he rai.sed hy those Avho feared change ; and 
Avhat difficulties hy a ho.st of suffi-rer.s from existing evils, or unreasonahle 
•expectants of im])o.s.sible good. 'I’hey could laugh Avhen Sydney Smith said, 
in a speech on the Reform Rill, “ All young ladies Avill imagine, a.s soon as 
this Rill is carried, that they will he instantly married. Schoolboys believe 
that gertinds and sn])ines will he abolished, and that currant tarts must ulti¬ 
mately cotne doAvn in price; the corporal ami sergeant are sure of donhle pay; 
had ])oet.s Avill ex])ect a demand for their epics; fools Avill he disappointed, as 
they alAvay.s are :”—Ministers might laugh iit the expectations of the fools and 
school-children ; hut they Avere aAvarc that a multitude of evils AA'hich must 
he i-edres.sed noAv and obviated for the fuhire must he dealt Avith in another 
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manner than the snffCTt'rs themselves had any idi-a of, or were at all llk(dy to 1832. 
ajtprove. Not only had they to carry througli some arduous work in which 
they were supported hy the demand and the sym])athy of a majority of the 
nation: they had also much to do which was not less imperatively demandeil; 
hut in doing which they must adopt methods which their su]i])orters had to 
h<‘ taught to understand.—To ai)prcciate their position, irrespective of tlic 
Reform Rill, let us briefly survey the state and prospects of the country* when 
liOrd (irey and his friends came into power. 

The much-dreaded Cholera ])roved tin? smallest of the prominent evils of the I'n: euot.p.RA. 
time. Its first assault "was the most violent; and then it attacked few hut 
the vicious, the diseased, and the feeble ; and it carried off in the wdiole fewer 
victims than many an epidemic, before and since, w liieh has run its course 
very quietly. Reforc' its disap])earance from the United Kingdom, in fifteen 
months, the average of deaths was one in 3} of those attackf'd : and the total 
number of deaths in and near London was declareit to b(> 0,275. No ix'turn 
was obtained of the number in the kingdiuii. When it is remi'inbered how 
many (haiths ha])pened in the noisome jdaces of our towns, and in damp 
nooks of w'letehed country villages ; and in the pauper haunts of Edinburgh 
and (Hasgow, ami among the hung('ring Irish, it is clear that the disease 
could hardly work any a])i)rcciable effect in the o])en ])laces, and among the 
eomforlable classes <d’ the ki])g<lom. If a person of rank, or substance, or in 
healtby middle age, was attacke<l here and there, it wais spoken of as a remark¬ 
able circumstance; and the Cholera soon came to be reg.artled as a visitation 
on the vicious and the ])oor. Ila])pily thu ])r('])arations wdiich dependi'd on 
the a])prehensions or the bemwolence of the l icb were made before that changt! 
in the aspect of the new ]>lague;—the cleansing and white-washing—the 
gifts of clothing and food : and the impression was made on all thoughtful 
minds that improved knowledge and care on the subject of health were the 
cause of our comparative impunity under the visitation of this plague, and 
that a still improved knowledge and care rverc the. requisites to a complete 
impunity hereafter, 'rhough our ])rogross from that day to this has been 
slower than it ought to have been, the awakening of society in England to 
the duty of care of tin; Rublic Health must date from the visitation of tin; 

(-3iolera in 1831-2. 

The state of the rural districts w'as fearful at tin.' time of the accession of 
the Grey admuiistration. Every body knew' about the rick-burning and 
machine-breaking; and the thoughtless and narrow-minded called for soldiery 
and police, stringent laws and severe punishments. More tlumghtful persons, 
how'ever, looktul also at the condition of the agricultural interest generally— 
the comjdaints of distress, renew'ed from year to year, the increase of 2 >anperism 
and jioor rates, and the growth of crime, as ^\ ell as of miser)'; and they saw 
tiiat the evil was one w'hieh stringent laws and seven* ])unishmcnts could not 
euro, nor even reach, 'fhey saw that the real mischief lay in the antiquated 
and corru 2 )ted Poor-law which they knew to be rvliat it was declared to be by 'I'm, pooc i,,w. 
a French commission sent over to inquire intd its oj)eration—“ the great jadi- 
tical gangrem^ of Elngland, wdiich it was eipially dangtuous to meddle with 
and to let alone.” Under this systi'm, in its union with the Corn Laws, the 
condition and pros^ieets of the country wei'e truly such as to make sagacious 
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1832. statesmen tremble. No previous administration had uftderstood the mischief 
—' in all its extent and its hearings; but the facts were that while rents were 
nominally very high, no landowner was sure of his income; that the farmers 
were subject to fluctuations in their receipts which discouraged all pru¬ 
dence and self-education for their business; that land was badly tilled, or 
actually going out of cultivation; that the quality of labour was deteriorating 
ince&s9.ntly, from the practice of paying wages more and more out of the 
rates; that the labourers weic becoming more and more reckless and demoral¬ 
ized, as they came to form a huge pauper class; that the honest and inde¬ 
pendent of their order were draw n down faster and faster into pauperism} 
that the class of small slH)pkeepcrs wore becoming, in increasing numbers, 
unable to pay lates, and compelled, instead, to apply for relief; that country 
parishes were exhibiting themselves, with loss and less shfime, as scenes of 
unprincipled jobbing and scandalous vice, where every one who could tlirust 
his hand into the public piirse, where the honest and independent became the 
victims of the knavish and reckless, where the unchaste might prosper while 
the chaste must starve, where the capitalists of the parish must sink under 
the coalition between the magistracy and the paupers; and where ruin im¬ 
pended o\or all. The amount of money expended for the relief of the poor 
in England and Wales had risen in half a century from under two millions 
to above seven millions per annum: and tbis >ast expenditure went to 
increase instead of to relieve the pauperism of the country. Here was this 
enormous tax, becoming ruinous by annual increase, less production from the 
land, loss industry among the lahpurers, more vice, more misery, a great race 
of illegitimate children growing up, riots by day, fires by night, the stout 
heart of England sinking, and likely to be soon broken; and all from the 
existence of a I’oor-law' system fof whose repeal or alteration there was no 
popvdar demand, while it was certain that every item of it would be clutched 
fast to th(‘ last moment by paities and persons the most difficult to deal with 
from their lack of either enlightenment or public principle. Next to the 
Reform question, the gravest w'hich presented itself to the handling of the 
new Ministry was undoubtedly that of the Poor Law. 

If it was proposed to lighten the jrressure upon the poor-rate by the resource 
of Emigration, the question was, how was it to be done f—where were the 
people to go ? The true principles of colonization were on the eve of being 
announced; but they w’cre not yet understood; and there was the story of the 
SWAN num sn. Swan River settlement, new and disheartening, within every man’s knowledge. 
iiiMssr. Swan River settlement dates from 1829 as a British colony. The 

accounts given of the distiict (on the western coast of New Holland) by 
Captain Stirling, who became its first governor, caused the grandest expecta- 
^ tions. And the fault of the failure did not lie in any deception about the 

. natural advantages of the place. The fault was in ignorance of the first 

principles of colonization. Vast tracts of land were sold or granted to indivi- 
I duals. The colony was to be exempted, as a favour, from any importatien of 

convicts. The settlers were to be allowed 200 acres of land for every labour¬ 
ing man, woman, or child above ten years of age, that they should import into 
the colony: and forty acres of land were given (up to the end of 1830) for 
every amount of £3 imported into the settlement in any shape. Thus land 
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superaboundcd in jiroportion to capital: and the capital brouglit in, tliough so 1S32. 
scanty in proportion to the land, abounded in projiortion to the labour. The ' 
richest of the colonists could obtain no labourers; and they sat down upon 
their lands, surrounded by their rotting goods, tlieir useless tools, and the 
frames of houses which there were no hands to erect—witliout shelter, and 
certain soon to be without food, if more labour could not be obtained. Instead 
of more, there w as daily less, as the few labourers who were on the spot made 
use of their first exorbitant earnings to possess themselves of enough of the 
cheap land to make them their own masters. Now it appeared that the secret 
of the success of other settlements, pitied for their liability to convict immi¬ 
gration, was in their convict labour: and the Swan River colonists petitioned 
the government at home to send them convicts to save them from destruction. 

Some of the settlers wandered away, as they could find opportunity, to other 
colonies, stript of evt'ry thing, or carrying the mere wrecks of their expensive 
outfit, and declaring of the famous Swan River district, “ it is a cmintry to 
break one’s heart:” and people at home heard such tales of perplexity and 
disaster as shook the popular confidence in Emigration as a resource, and 
might well make the government hesitate in regarding it as a remedy, in any 
degree, for the intolerable ])ressure upon the poor-rate. 

And what was the state of older colonics ? The moral sense of the nation st.m.i. 
must be met in regard to the abolition of Slavery. From the time of the issue 
of the famous Circular in (’anning’s day—from the time that the cause of the 
negro had been taken up by the powers at home—it was certain that a radical 
change must take place in the relation between the pro])rietors of nu'ii and 
their legal human property : and none who saw what a vast universe of morals 
lies above and beyond the range of the law, could for a moment doubt what 
that change would be. Rut there were enough of men, as there arc in every 
community, who see nothing above and beyond the existing law, to make the 
process of change appear in anticipation ■\'ery difficult and hazardous. Those 
interested in human proprietorship would perhaps no longer try to push Clarkson 
into the dock at Liverpool, or (wen dare to murder missionaries at such a distance 
as Demcrara: but they had to be reminded that law’s could be altered or 
abolished, and taught that eternal principles exist which compel the destruc¬ 
tion of bad laws: and unwilling pupils like these are very slow at learning 
their lesson. This mighty work, of the abolition of Slavery, lay clear before 
the eyes of the Ministers, needing to be done, and soon. Another colony in 
the West—Caifada—w'as in an unsatisfactory state ; but the call for reform**""' 
there appeared to be less pressing than it really was: and no adequate atten¬ 
tion was given to it for yet a few’ years. As for our great Indian dependencies, n.>M 
■there was no option about attending to them and their needs, for the Com¬ 
pany’s charter was about to expire : but it w’as a question of mighty import¬ 
ance to future ages, as w'cll as of vital consequence to many millions of living 
men, what the terms of the great East India proprietorship or administration 
should he from this time forward: whether the new doctrine of commercial 
freedom should spread to the nations of the East by our practice of it there, 
or whether any of the time-hallowed monopolies of the most majestic of 
Merchant Companies should be contejided for against the rising po])idar will. 

Nearer home, there was that difficulty, without limit as to dejrth and exieni. 
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the stat(! of Ireland. Tlio form iu 'wliicli tlie s])irit of outrage now showed 
itself was oj)])osition to the C'luireh. It had hecoine impossible to collect 
tithe in Ireland; and men saw that to collect tith(! in Ireland w'onld never be 
possible again. Here was the insulted Church to be vindicated (for there was 
as yet no debate whether to maintain it ), and. at all events, the starving Irish 
clergy to be succoured, many of whom had pa^vned or sold their furniture and 
clothes, and were working like labourers to raise'potatoes to feed their childiam, 
or were thankful for the gift of a meal of porridges for their families from a 
neighbour. In England too, in places where the clergymen were strict about 
their duos, an imitation of Irish methods of dealing with tithe-collectors began 
to be heard of; and the affair was becomitig urgent, (diancery reform, and 
many improvements in our judicial systt'in besides were needed and demanded. 
The severity of our (biminal Law had been for many years condemned ; and 
one relaxation after anotln-r had been procured ; but much more remained to 
be done-than had yet been effected. The indict ion of ])unishmcnt \\ as still 
perniciously uncertain, from the law ordaining S('verer ])enalties than the 
tribunals chose to inilict; and a complete revision of the Criminal Law, in 
order to bring it into harmony with the spirit of a new age, was a gri'at work 
pressing to he done. 'There was another noble task—new, benctieent, but not 
on that account tlte less urgr'iilly necessary—for which the nation looked con¬ 
fidently to the new administration, and especially to the Henry Brougham who 
was so deeply ])ledged to the cause :—tlu' work of pre])aring a National System 
of Education lay before the now rulers. 'The struggle and success of the 
])eople in the Reform question was a ])lea for it: the growing evils of the 
I’oor-law system weri' a ])l('a for it:—the hope of the 0 ])erativc classes, 
and the despair of the rick-huriK'rs and tlu' niachine-break('rs, w('re pleas 
for it. But these ])leas, and all others, wore in vain. It was not that 
Henry Brougham, during his four years of power, made efforts which were 
defeated, as efforts on behalf of Ldueatiou have been since, by sectarian or 
other differences : it was not here that the disap])ointnient lay ; but in Henry 
Brougham never approaching the subject at all, during his four years of 
pow'cr. This affair lay before tlu- new adniijiistration, when they came into 
office, with the others just enumeiatcd ; and it, was the greati-st of them all. 
It alone w as left untouched, and must be omitted in the narrative of w hat was 
done bctw'cen 1830 and 183-f. 

'There was, besides, the Currency question, sure to turn up, under all admi¬ 
nistrations, with every vieissitude of the national fortunes; and now more sure 
than usual, from the ajqnoaching expiration of the Bank Charter. 'There was 
the usual eagerness every where for the i-eduction of taxation; and more than 
the usual exjx'ctation, from the confidence felt that a reforming ministry would 
deal freely with sinecure offices and jieiisions which a 'Tory government could 
not be ex])ected to touch. 

'The opportunity Jiiust be taken while the spirit of reform jrervaded the nation, 
and the enlightened will of the middle classes was in its com])lctcst union and 
vigour, to reform the municipal institutions of the country. A liberal cabinet, 
anxious to raise the national mind and character by an extension of self-govern¬ 
ment, could not but know that it was as desirable to purify and enlarge 
municipal administration and pow-ers as to amend the parliamentary repre- 
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sentatiou. And this worh, which Avould have been necessary if they had had 1832. 
nothing else to do than to carry HarliaTnciitary and ('orporation llcfomi, was ^ 

made yet more indis])ensahlc in their ('yes by the neeessity whicli tlicy foresaw 
of introducing a principle and practice of centralization, new to administration 
in England, and requiring, not only a careful watch ovt'r itself, hut a set-off 
of enlarged local powers in some other direction. They foresaw that the per¬ 
plexing and overwhelming task of Poor-law reform could be accomplished no 
otherwise than by taking out of the hands of local administrators the powers 
which had been so long and so grossly abused, that the wisest and best indi¬ 
viduals could not be the reformers of the system in their own neighbourhoods, 
but only its victims. These powers must now be confided to some central 
body, and by them locally administered. Whether this necessity was a good 
or an evil one might be and was debated by the two orders of jioliticians by 
whom the great question of centralization and local administration is for ever 
debated; but, while some insisted that business was much better done wdn'ii 
done for the ])Co])le by well-trained officials, sending out their functionaries 
from a central office, and others contended that no such advantages could 
conq)ensate for the loss to the peo]de of the habit and the privilege of manag¬ 
ing their local affairs for themselves, the new government felt that a municipal 
reform which sht)uld enlarge tlu' local ])owers and prddic interests of the ])eo- 
ple Avould be the best safeguard they cotdd give against the possible cnils of 
such centi-alization as they must establish in the ]>rosccutiou of some other 
indisjjensable reforms. 

Such was the series of works which lay before the new IMinistry, when they 
should have accom])lished their distinguishing achievement of Parliamentary 
llcform. The mere list is an indication that we have arrived at a new ])eriod 
of history, and that our method c)f narration must change accordingly. 

Hitherto, while governmeHts went on from year to year, legislating for the 
time—adding, amending, abrogating, from session to«essit)u, as natural occa¬ 
sion arose—our history could not but take something of the fonn of the 
tdironicle—as it will again before its close. Put at the incoming of a m.'w 
period, so marked by a grt'at act of regeneration or resolution—whichever it 
may be called—the chronicle method can do no justice to the matter to be 
conveyed. The story of the Reform Pill could not be fitly told but in regular 
sequence : neither can the story of the other red'orms which it held in intimate 
relation. We have catalogued the ordinary stars as they set: but now that a 
magnificent new constellation a]q)ears in our political firmament, we must do 
something more than name the stars and hd them go down in the list. They 
must be signalized, so that all may know what has arisen. The story of these 
enterprises will tlu-refore be given in seqiftnce, after a glance at the condition 
of the new Administration in regard to its jwwcrsand its imj)ediments. 

Lord Grey’s administration was strong in political character. All its mem- suifki.ih m mi 
hers had been not only liberal while in Opposition, but consistent for a long 
course of years in conbuiding for the precise objects which they now came 
into power for the purpose of achieving. They w'ore strong in the ])opular 
sup])ort from the beginning : this strength went on increasing during the two 
years occupied .by the lleform struggle, and the meeting of the first reformed 
parliament: but it must, as every member of the government could not but 
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I 1832. know, end in weakness. The enthusiasm with which ministers were regarded 
in 1832 C 9 uld not last. From the nature of the human mind, if must sub¬ 
side : and, when idolatry has once begun to decline, it is certain that the idol 
will soon4)e found to be clay. Lord Brougham was ridiculed for saying, after 
, the meeting of the first reformed parliament, that the government was too 

strong. Whatever was the sense in which he meant this, the event proved 
that it would have been better for the government not to have had so over¬ 
whelming a majority as they could number. A patriotic minister wishes to 
have as strong an opposition as is consistent with the stability of his govern¬ 
ment, that his measures may be well sifted, and all objections considered 
before it is too late; and that he may thus sliare the responsibility of his acts 
with his sharp-sighted opponents. This kind of aid and support from the foe 
was especially needed by the Whigs, from tlu'ir inexperience in oflice, and 
their absolute lack of training for power. Tlius was Lord Brougham justified 
in saying that they W'erc too strong in the new parliament; and five years 
afterwards, there rvas nobody who w'ould not have agreed rvith him. At the 
moment, however, this popular support was a vast power for good. It fixed 
the kind-hearted but feeble king; it saved time when tlie ])rcssnr(! of w ork 
was extreme; and it saved the country from reflex agitation from tlic political 
storms on the continent. 

WlTAKMC'ts <il-' Here perhaps ends the list of the powders of the new Ministry. They w ere 

m"nt. rejjresentatives of liberal principles of ])olicy: they stood high in political 

character, and Avere sustained by uncqualli'd j)opnlar snp])ort. Some would 
have said beforehand that they must be strong in the ability of the respective 
members; but it did not prove so. While there was not a man among them 
who might not have been called able in his Avay, there Avas no one of them of 
commanding ability in office : no one great statesman. Lord Brougham Avas 
the man whose splendid talents Avere looked to for magnificent results: but 
he proved himself no statesman ; and it Avas only because his su])posed states¬ 
manship Avas w'anted that he Avas raised to the M^oolsack Avhile knoAvn to be 
no Equity laAA-ycr. Some of his colleagues have since, after considerable train¬ 
ing, shoAvn high ability in office—of Avhieh Sir James Graham is an eminent 
example: but this training was exactly that in AA hich they Avere unavoidably 
deficient, AA-hilc it Avas essential to enable them to Avork together, and to render 
their respectable amount of individual ability compensate for the absence of 
c-ommanding ]K)wer. This Avant of training and of business h.'ihits is particu¬ 
larly incapacitating in the case of men of aristocratic station Avho, if they have 
not the discipline of official life, can hardly have any business habits or talents 
at all: and again, the evil Avas here aggravated by the ncAv Ministers having, 
for the most part, spent their lives iff opposition. Men in opposition inevitably 
form and utter rash judgments, from having only partial information on sub¬ 
jects of which they are called to judge. They inevitably commit themselves, 
so as to stand virtually pledged to courses of which they may think very 
differently amidst the lights of office. Thus hampered as to even the princi¬ 
ples of much of the work to be done, they are in still greater difficulties as to 
the procedure. 

Untrained as they Avere, it Avas absolutely necessary for the Whigs to retain 
the services of the underlings of former administrations. It was a bitter, a 
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well-nigli fatal necessity; but a necessity it was. That men as new as their 
masters, clerks as inexperienced in official routine as the Ministers, could not 
have caniecl on the business of the departments, needs no showing. The men 
who were at tlie desks must be continued, in order to get through the work of 
every day. These men were of like politics with the late administration: or 
rather, they were as much stronger in political opinion than their late chefs 
as underlings are wont to be in proportion to their superiors : they were very 
confident that their late masters would soon come back again ; and they 
regarded the new Whig rule as an irksome and vexatious interval between two 
organic periods of strong government. According to the testimony of the per¬ 
plexed new Ministers and thteir friends, the disasters from this cause were 
innumerable and very serious. They were mi.sled, (juizzed, kept in the dark, 
left unaided at critical moments—in short, served faithlessly or n(jt at all. It 
may be said, and it was said, that a great part of the capacity for government 
consists in securing good service. The Whig ministers pleaded that a man 
must himself undcrstanel the business he wants to have done before he can 
secure good service from fresh hands. However this may be, the fact was 
that they were incessantly complaining of hardship and misadventure from this 
cause. It ip certain also that their power, popularity, a)id usefulness, were 
seriously impaired by the imperfection of the work they produced, and the 
flaws in the schemes they proposed. Perfection of detail might have sufficed 
in the absence of commanding ability of statesmanshij); and commanding 
statesmanship might have overborne the impediment of imperfect routine 
execution: but here, where both the compensating powers were absent, it is 
a strong proof how enthusiastic was the national trust that the Whig Minis¬ 
ters were enabled to carry the noble series of reforms for which they have a 
claim to the acknowledgments of far future generations. 
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TVEFOllE tlio Wellington .ithniniKtration went ont, the House of C^ommons 
had resolved tlnit a Select (iouimiltee should examine the Civil List, in 
order to sc])aratc the propel- expc.'iiditurt' of tlic (irown from a larg(^ and various 
expenditure of another kind wliich ought to he under the control of parliament, 
hut was not so, from its coming arbitrarily under the head of Civil Listexjien- 
diture. Tlic King and his new Ministers went heartily to work to carry out 
the ]deasurc of the thmmons, and correct the abuses of the old system. The 
conduct of the sovereign on this occasion was very honourable to him. As 
an honest, ]dain-minded man, it was probably more satisfactory to him to have 
a certain defined income, paid and accounted for (pinrterly, than to be troubled 
with a dozen kinds of revenue, necessitating a vast complication pf accounts, 
and causing him to bo continually vexed with applications and complaints 
about jiensions and fanciful claims, and harassed by ])eriodical intjuiries and 
censures in parliament about the pension list. He might sec how much ease 
and rclii'f he would gain by turning over the cvliole business to parliament for 
rearrangement: but that he did sec this from the station of the throne was 
such a proof of good sense, and the grace with which he surrendered every 
thing to the judgment of his iNlinislers and jiarliament was so entire, that his 
popularity was as much strengthened as it could be by any one act. He and 
the Queen relimpiished all their annuities: and he placed at the disposal of 
his faithful Commons his whole interest for life in all hereditary revenues, 
droits of the Crown, and casual income from any source whatever, trusting to 
their judgment and affectioji to make sutlicient provision for the dignity of tlu“ 
royal function, and for the comfort of himself and his consort. 

Now was the time for the reformers and economists of the House to speak 
their minds about the Pension List, and to learn all that could be told about 
it. From this time forward, there was to be no more mystery about the 
granting of jJcnsions. The yearly amount was to bo fixed; and all secrecy 
was to be put an end to. There are many at this day who think it a matter 
of regret that the occasion was not used for establi.shing an honourable system 
of rewards for public service, not official, such as might befit a people now 
aw’akening to a sense of the value and dignity of science, literature, and art. 
For the best bimefactors of society—its sages, philosophers, authors, and 
artists, men w-hoso pursuits arc the least likely to obtain pecuniary recom- 
])cnse—there is in I'higland no appropriation worthy of government to offer, 
or of them to receive. The amount left at the disposal of the sovereign is 
destined for any kind or degree of real or imagined servicay and is far too 
trifling to be of use in the encouragement of lofty pursuit, or the rew'ard of 
exalted sc'rvice. It has to be offered with an apology, and received with 
shame: and there are few of those whose claims are strongest that w'Ould 
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choose to receive as an act of favoiir or favouritism from the Minister that 1SS2. 
which they would regard as an lionour and unmixed hlc-ssing if conferred by 
parliament, out of a liberal appro]7riatc fund. Here and there, at present, a 
great natural philosopher receives a pension which does not pay for his a]>pa- 
ratus ; and a poor author has a pittance which hardly provides him brcaid, 
fire, and candle, while he is j)enning his thoughts—wndcring serA irais to tlie 
world Avhich no money can (wer pay: and such pensioners know that their 
names stand among some so unconnected with all i)ro])er purposes of a ])en- 
sion list, that the wonder is how they ever got there. It is nf>t t(j the credit 
of England, and was not in 18;51 an honourable result of sixteen years of 
Peace;, that hundreds of thousands of ])ounds should be annually a])])ro])riated 
for military anil naval jmrjiose's, while only a pittance of a fi'w hundreds was 
really disposable for bonour and encouragement to the Avisdom, kufnvledge, 
and ennobling arts, by which the human race is, if at all, to be exalted above 
the liability to war. This Avas the pro])er o])portiinity' for establishing a 
National Ri'ward Fuinl: but it Avas missed, and the occasion has never been 
even looked for since. 

The ])ensions charged on the CiAil List for England amounted at this time 
to ,C74,*200: tboi^e for Scotland, to £.31,222: thosi; for Ireland, to £.o3,7!)5:— unns.ir.i, n r 
total, £lo!),217. All these Avere legally void by' the death of the sovereign 
Avho had granted them : but there Avas no one who AA'ished that they should 
not be reneAved to the individutj^ recipients, it the sy'stein of granting could 
hi' amended. It Avas iioav jnoposed to reduce the amount charged on the f'ivil 
liist to £7.),000 for the three countries Uigether—the amtnxnt to be made up 
by the oldest pensions on the List, in order that the King tnight have some 
poAver of bestoAA'iug grants befine the end of his reign by the dying off of 
the oldest pctisioners. Parliament Avas to deal Avith the rest as it thought fit, 
after they had been transferred to the Consolidated b'und. This chief jioint, 

:md some less disjAiited matters being agreed u])on, their M:ijesties’ financial 
affairs stood thus:—In return for all that they had surrendered, they Avere to 
receive, in (piarterly paynretits, during the life of both, the sum of £310,000, 


under the five folloAving heads:— 

First (.'lass, For tlicir ^lajosties’Privy Parse.XI 10,000 

Second ,, Salaries of liis Majesty’s Ilouseliold .... i:t0,;!00 

Tliird ,, Ex])enses of Ids Majesty's Ilouseliold .... 171 ..loo 

Fourth ,, Sjieeial and Secret Sor\'ioe . '2:!,t!00 

Fifth ,, PeiLsioiis . . 7"),000 


X510,000 

If the Queen suiwivedher tlonsort,shc was to have an income of £100,000, 
and Marlborough House .and ISnshy Park for residences.—This opening of a 
system of rational management of royal income tind expenditnre is Avorthy of 
record. The country htid suffered much in purse and patience from the extra¬ 
vagance and debts of royal personages : and it is suffering cA'cn now; for there 
are tracts lying wa.ste in otir ih-itish American colonies—not only useless in 
themselves, but a positive inipialiment to cultivation—trat:ts made oA'er by the 
Duke of York to certain jcAvellcrs and others, his creditor.s. Since the arrange¬ 
ment here chronicled, there have been no complaints of royal extravagance, 
voi,. n. 
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no instances of royal debt: ami, though we English do not admit that we 
are a nation of shopkeepers, it is certain that we have so mucli respect for 
high probity in money matters as to feel that the honour of the Crown is 
(uidnentl)' eiihaneed by the fuultlessness of the last and the present sovereign 
in living within their incomes. 

The alarming increase of Pauperism throughout the kingdom has hc('n 
noticed. This increase was complained of, and a(h erted to in terms of ap¬ 
prehension, year after year, in parliament and elsc'where: and when the 
annual pooi'-rate exceeded seven jiiillions, nith a clear ])ros])ect of augmenta¬ 
tion, men began to ask, in their chibs and b} their firesides, where this was to 
end, and who could be .sure of not sinking down from being a rate-payer to 
becoming a rate-receiver.— I'arliamentary Commiltoes were found to be useless. 
A more stringent search was needed than such a body could institute. In 
IH.‘52, the Crown appointed a (hmiuission of Im^uiry, consisting of nine 
])ersons, among whom were the P)i.shops of JiOndon and Chester, under whose 
direction the condition of every parish in England and Wales W'as investigated 
and reported. These lle])orts, in their mass, and in the nature of llunr 
details, wi're enough to overwhelm any faculties, and to extinguish hope. 
Those whose business it was to receive the documents and consider them, as 
they came in, week after week, for two yiars, could scarcely hel]) regarding 
the nation as a group of ju'oplc, sorni' hnsy and some gay, on an i.sland destined 
to be overfloived by the dei-p, and round whose whole circuit tlu' rvaves w'cre 
advancing, inch by inch, while only those who wci'c immediatidy disturbed 
wore fully conscious of the danger. There was one solid ground of hope, 
however—one fixfd point presented—from which improvement might jiroceed. 
There were two or three jiarishes in England blessi'd w'ith the presence of 
a sensible man, sagacious enough to see into the causes of parochial evils, 
and jiowcrful enough to obviate them. To half a dozen ipiiet country resi¬ 
dents like these, men aiming only to do the duty which lay before their doors, 
our country mainly owes its rescue from the most a])])alling danger which has 
ever threatened its social condition, and its comjiarativc jinrification from the 
Worst complication of vice jicrlugis evi'r caused by any institution, except that 
of slavery, for which she lias in any age been answerable.—The amount of rate 
was a broad fact rvliich evivy man could understand, and which any one might 
know' from the niovsjiaper : hut, fearful as it was, it was that W'hich pressed 
least upon tlie minds of the (!ommissioners and of tliose whom they admitted 
to a .sight of the Reports. Among a multitude of painful facts, the most 
mournful was the pervading and uncea'sing oppression of virtue and encou¬ 
ragement of vice. The ])oor-ratc had become public spoil. The ignorant 
believed it an inexhaustible fund which belonged to them. To obtain their 
share, the brutal bullied the administrators, the jirofligate exhibited their 
bastards W'hich must be fed, the idle folded their arms and waited till they got 
it; ignorant boys and girls married ujion it; poachers,thieves, and prostitutes, 
extorted it by intimidation ; country justices lavished it for jiopularity, and 
guardians for convenience. This w'as the way the fund W'cnt. As for whence 
it ai'ose—it came, more and more every year, out of the (aijiital of the shop- 
keejicr .and the fiirmer, and the diminishing resources of the country gentle¬ 
men. The sho)dveej)('r’s stock and returns dwindled, as the farmer’s laud 
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deteriorated, and the gentleman’s expenditure contracted. The farmer’s sons, 1832. 

waiting, at the age ol five-and-thirty, for ability to mairy in comfort, saw in -— - 

every ditcli and field on the estate lads Tinder twcuity whose children were 
maintained hy the rates which were ruinijig their employer. Instead of the 
proper number of labourers to till his lands—labourers paid by himself—the 
farmer was compelled to take double the number, whose wages were paid 
partly out of the rates; and these men, being imiployed by eom])ulsi<m on 
liim, were beyond his control—worked or not as they chose—let down the 
quality of his land, and disabled him from employing the better men who 
would have toiled hard for iiubqiendoncc. These better men sank down 
among the worse: the rate-paying cottager, after a vain struggle, w'ent to the 
pay-table to seek relief: the modest girl Jiiight starve', while her bolder neigh¬ 
bour received Is. M. per wei'k for every illegitimate eliild. Industry, probity, 
purity, ])rud(!ncc—all heart and spirit—tlie wdiole soul of goodness—were 
melting down into dei>ravity and social ruin, like snow uniler tlie foul internal 
fires which precede the earth<iuake. There were clergymen in the Commis¬ 
sion, as well as jwHticiaus and economists; and they took these things to 
heart, and labour(.‘d diligently to frame STiggestions for a measure which should 
heal and re-create the moral s])irit as well as the economical condition of 
society i)i England. 

To thoughtful observers it is clear that the same grave aristocratic error C''S"''"'~ ' 
which has before been ad\ertc<] to—that of confounding in one all ranks 
below a certain level of wealth—was at the bottom of mucb Poor Law abuse, 
as it has been of the opposition to its amendment. Gentlemen in j)arlianient 
who talk over poor hnv matters, and gentlemen in the country who discuss 
and administer the law, and gcjitlemcn of the newspa])er ])ress Tvho desire, 
with real benevolence, to advocate the cause of the ])oor, have been too a])t to 
confound under this name classes more widely distinguishable, in fact and in 
principle, than any other ranks in our society—exee])t only that of sovereign 
and subject. Except the distinction between sovereign and subject, there is 
no social difference in England so wide as that between the independent 
labourer and the ])auper: and it is equally ignorant, immoral, and impolitic 
to confound the two. I'his truth was so aj)par('nt to the (^mnnissioners, and 
they conveyed it so fully to the framers of the New Poor Law, that it forms 
the very foundation of the measure: and all effectual ojiposition to the work¬ 
ing of the sy'stem since it became law has proceeded from blindness to this 
great fact and fundamental principle.—Here arc' two classes to be dealt with ; 
the indigent and the independent laboiuer, who, however ojepressed by jeoverty, 
is a noble member of the state, and can lift iij) his head in the consciousnc'ss 
that he fulfils the part of a citizen, and is bcdiolden to no man for a degrading 
charity. In the pauper class, arc many whom the state is willing to maintain, 
because they cannot maintain themselves—the sufferers under helplessness, 
from whatever cause: and it included also, at the time of the Reform of the 
Poor Law, a much larger numher who were not suffering under any natural 
or accidental helplessness at all. These were the peoi)le w hour a hasty and 
ignorant humanity called “ the poor,” and for whose support and comfort tlu'y 
pleaded;—pleaded as if that stipporf and comfort were; to <ome out of the 
pockets of the rich alone. Now, the very first aim of the thmmissioners was 
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183‘^ to pooJ'>—tlic iiidepcntlcnt and virtuous and most suffering poor. 

— ■■■ , ' ^t/hilo inagis(rat()s were giviiif^ to pauper applicanis at their own houses an 
additional loaf for eveu-y rhihl, that loaf was provided hy the more hif'h-minded 
lahourer, who toiled to raise the rate demand('d of him, while In; and his 
children were hungerin'^ together. Both the poor man and the pau])er were to 
he cared for; but neither of them at the (!X])cnse of the other. The hiAV 
ordered, and it still orders, that every man sluill be fed : hut every law should 
j)rnvidc, as all moral ])rinelple docs, that the ]>aupcr, while supported hy puhlit^ 
charity, should he jdaced in a lower cojulition (if only that w(n*e possible) 
than the man who abstains from ])utting out his hand to tlu! public purse, 
(.'hiar as this ])rinci|)le is, and much as it has been preached since 1832, there 
is still existing a surprising blindness to it. Apjx'als on behalf of the pau])er 
are incessantly made, in forgetfulness of that class of the poor whi(di should 
be considered and cherished with all possible honour and care: and those who 
arc engaged in thus considei'ing and cherishing an all-important class in our 
state are reproached with hardness of heart towards the ])oor on account of 
restrictions which are absolutely lu'cessary as .safeguards of the integrity of 
th(! ])eo])le and tlu' ca])ital of the country. In the v(Ty few ]>arish(;s when' 
such restrictions had already been enforced, it was ch'ar that justice and mercy 
were, as they must ever he, coincitlent. In those ]iarishes, ohih- all necessitous 
persons were! relieved, idh'iu'ss, and not industry, nas discouraged; prudent 
marriage was not rendered impossible hy a ])remium on jirofligacy; the land 
was not deteriorating, nor the capital of the district wasting away; farmers 
employed such labour as they wanted, and could choose it of a good <[uality ; 
and the independent lahourer was respected, while the pau])erwas pitied and fed. 

Under the guidance of these few examples, and enlightened hy a prodigious 
Ni,« I',..Ml i.nv accumulation of evidence, the Uonnuissioners offered their sugge.stions to 
government; and a Bill to amend the Boor Law was ])re])ared and j)roposed 
to the consideration (jf ])arliament, early in 1<S34. 
iis The first ])rinci])le of the new law was that of the old ;—that every neces¬ 

sitous person had a claim to relief. The matter was to he much simplified 
now hy the repeal of the worst restrictions of .settlement. If one main object 
of the reform wafc* to encourage industry, it was clearly desirahle to remove 
the impediments to the circulation of labour. Setth'uicnt hy hiring and ser- 
\icc was to exist no longer: labour could freely ent<'r any pai'fsh where it was 
wanted, and lea\e it for another ])arish which might, in its turn, want hands. 

Til ob.servance of the great principle that the independent lahourer was not 
to be sacrificed to the jiaujter, all administration of relief to the able-bodied at 
their own homes was to he discontinued as soon as jiossihh;; and the allow.ance 
system was put an end to entirely. The shameless petitioner was no longer 
to ciirry home so many shillings or loaves for so many children while his more 
honourable neighbour not only went without, hut bore jiart of the cost. 
II enceforth, the indigent must come into the workhouse for relief, if he must 
have it,. There stood the great house—with shelter, clothing, iind food, for 
the dt'stitute who chose to claim it: but, in justice to the independent poor, 
and to society at large, there were conditions belonging to this relief which 
ought never to have hei'ii objected to by reasonable persons, however irksome 
they might ami mu.sl he to tlic idle, dissolute, and e.xtreuiely ignorant, who 
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form a larf>e proportion of the panper class. One condition was, that the 1832. 
able-bodied should work ;—should do a certain amount of work for every nu'al. 

’rhey might go out after the expiration of twenty-four hours; hut while iji 
the house they must work. The men, women, and childnui must he se])a- 
i-alcsl; and the able-hodied and infirm. The se])aration t>f the men and 
women—husbands and wives among others — was ahsohitcly necessary to 
common .decency, in an establishment like a work-house : and that of husliands 
and wives was reijuired by every-eonsidcration of justice to the state, Avhicli 
could not rear a race of paupers wdtliin the w'ork-house, to tlu' j)reveTition of 
virtuous marriage Avithout. That the aged and infirm should ho separated 
from the ahle-hodied Avas necessary to tlnir owui fjuiet and comfort. Tluir 
diet included indulgences Avhich others could not have; and tlu' turbulence of 
sturdy paupers Avas no (it S])e<'tacle for them. That the children shouhl he 
segregat('d Avas n(H!(>ssary to their moral safety and educational training. No 
])art of tl)e boav hiAV has occasioned more comjdaint and op]>osition than this 
work-house classification ; and no ])art is more clearly defuisible from every 
point of A'icAV, or more evidently nec(;ssary. ]>(;cause the Avork-hou.s<.;s could 
not he j)ermitted to he rookeries for ]>auper families to roost in, they were 
called prisons; though ewery mati could go out Avith his family any day, and 
was ke])t in only by the indueenicnt of a maintciAancs!. As for the efi'eet.s of 
the'se])aration and training of the children, a curious light is throA\ ji upon the 
subject b)' a dis<’ns.sion Avhich look jdacc a fcAv years after the reform Avas insti¬ 
tuted ;—a iliscussion among certain barristers on circuit, a large number of 
A\homAver(> dining togtdher Avben some circumstance! led them to coni])are 
their ohscrA'ations on AAork-house .schools, from the encoiiragc'uK'nt given to 
disseduteness by the old ]ioor Iuav, the first series of children in the work- 
houses of sonic of the rural districts Avere almost all illegitimate. 'I'lie ((uestion 
discussed by these barristers avus, Avhat the effect on tht'. disrepute of illegitimacy 
Avas likely to be, in the course of another generation, of the manifest superiority 
of the children educated in the Avork-houses over those of the neighbouring 
jieasantry born in waallock. Thc^practical conclusion was that the childien 
of th(' independent labourers must be educated u}) to the Avork-house schooling 
|ioint, and as much beyond it as jiossible. 

In order to a com])lete and economical classification in tin' Avork-houses, n- MAciJiNniv, 
and for other obvious reasons, the ncAV Act tnovided for l.Tiions of parishes— 
the rating and expendituri! of the rates remaining a sejiarate concern. Thus, 
instead of half a dozen small, exjiensive, and ill-arranged establishments in as 
many difhn'cnt parishes, one central lioiisi!, propiuly ]>re])ared for its jnirjioses, 

Avould ansAver all (d)jects, and he under a completely consjiicuous management. 

To afford the necessary control oAcr such a system—a system so ucav and 
unwelcome to a host of lo(;al authorities and managers—a Central Hoard aaus 
indispensable, by aaIioso orders, and through Avhose Assistant Commissioners, 
every thing Avas to be arranged, and to Avhom all a]ipea]s avcuc to be dirc'cted. 

The Central Hoard was to consist of three Commissioners; ajul tin; A.ssistant 
Commissioners AvCre at. first tAventy-one, diminishing' to nine, as tlu' ncAv 
organization Ava.s completed. No change Avas ju'oposed in regard to the rati;- 
ability of property, or the mode! of collecting the rate. The business of tbe 
ncAv Act Avas Avith the apjdication of the rate Avhcji collected. The distribution 
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1832. was left to guardians and select vestries; and, in the absence of these anthori- 
ties, to overs('er's. The discretionary power of magistrates was much con¬ 
tracted, none being left which coidd interfere with the main aim of the reform— 
the subordinating the condition of tlie pauper to that of the iudeiicndent 
labourer. 

Of the changes pro])osod by the new Law, none was more important to 
morals than that whicli threw tlie charge of the maintenance of illegitimate 
c.liildrcn upon the mother. Hitherto the father had been made chargeable 
upon tlu! oath of the moth(;r as to his paternity. It was now ju'ojtosed that 
the law should tiikt; no cognizance of the fatlier at all. The Lords, liowever, 
moditied this arrang('nient by giving an a]>pi'al to the Quarter Sessions against 
tlie father. 'I’his a])])cal was rcndercil sulHciently diflicult to leave the prac¬ 
tical operation of tln^ law pretty much what it was intended to be, till a change 
was made in IS.'}!), by which it ivas rendercMl more easy to reach the father. 
This change was occasioned by feelings of humanity which many wise persons 
still thiidi misguided. When the law Avas framed, there was much wonder 
abroad that the Ihshop of London, and many moral and humane persons 
about him, and not a few thoughtful women, Avere in favour of an arrangement 
which left the father of an illegitimate child “unpunished,” and threw the 
Avhole burden upon the mother. The Ihsho]) of Jamdon and his coadjutors 
Avere presently proved to be right by'the demonstration of facts. The decrease 
of illegitimate births was Avhat many calh'd Avonderful, but only what the 
framers of the law had autici]iated I’rom tlie remoA'al of direct jiecuniary 
inducement to profligacy, and from the aAvakening of j)ro])er care in jiarentsof 
daughters, aud of reflection in the Avomen themselves. The first case or tAvo 
occasioned a shock of snr])risc and dismay among those avIio had not under¬ 
stood the change in the hiAv: and after that, the offenci' seemed almost to dis- 
ajipear in .some districts Avhere before it had abounded. As for the thoughtful 
womi'ii Avho did not object to the ik'av arrangement—their feeling has bei'ii 
nobly expressed by one of them—Mrs. .lami'son—in a ])assage AA'hich will not 
be forgotten;—a Icav .sentences in Avhich>she indicates the benefit to the 
Avhole sox Avhen Woman is made, even through apjiarent hardship, mistress 
of herself—the guardian of her own mind and morals, instead of the ward 
of Man. 

lu.iPTKiNoi Extracts from the lleports had been given to the public from time to time, 

niL ML\>unt. reasonable means used to prepare the mind of the nation for the new' 

measure. Up to the last moment, it was impossible to conjecture how it 
would be received; and therefore, how it would work ; for there never was a 
measure which more absolutely reqAiired, for its successful working, the coun¬ 
tenance and co-o])eration of the intelligent portion of society. One certain 
thing was, that the me.isure itself sujtjiosed and necessitated a repeal of tjje 
Corn Laws—by its alterations in the provisions of settlements, its general 
release of labour from thraldom, and its reliance on general laws; while there 
was too much reason to apprehend that, carefully as this was explained and 
jtroved to the Ministers, they would not admit it in i)arliamcnt, if they did in 
their oavu minds. The apprehension was but too well founded. Lord John 
Russell and Lord Althorp, who brought forward the measure in the Commons, 
presently after refused evem to receive evidence regarding the operation of the 
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(^orn T^aws; and Lord Molbourn*'., I’remior of iho Administration wliicli sot 1832. 
tlio Rill to work, made; a doclaration in (he J^ords only loss inoniorablo than ■— 
that of th(! Duke of Wellington against Reform of Parliament, because^ Ijord 
Melbourne was the lesser man :—that ho had hoard many mad things said in his 
life; but that the Corn Laws eould be roj)oalod was, before God, the very 
maddest thing he had ever hoard. Yet the franu'rs of the Poor Law Amend¬ 
ment Act knew, and always avowed to the Whig Ministers, that the measure 
could mwer have a fair chance of working till the ('orn Laws were repealed ; 
and in the interval they jmist jway for a succession of good harvests. On tlie 
occurrence of the first deficient harvest, it wo\ild probably be necessary—as 
tliey said in the freedom of conversation— to marcli soldiers to superintend the 
enforci'meut of the law'. Nor did any condemnation of tlie measure lie in this 
a.sscrtion : for the state of tilings under the old law' was so desperate that any 
determination short of dissperalion in the enforcement of the Amendment Act 
might be a mere matter of jirudeiicc. Pixeept for the comjilication of the 
C/Orn Laws with this measure, there rvas nothing to make it a jiarty atfair. 

Pivery body was suffering under the existing system; and while the proposed 
reform was brought forward by a Liberal Ministry, none were more eager for it 
than the lamb'd inti'ri'st, in and out of the House. If it was jirobablc that the 
country justices would resent the restriction of their jiowers in their own ]>r<)-, 
viuee, it was certain that their neighbours the farmers-—of the same ])olitics— 

Were sinking ifnder the burden of tlie rates, and would widcome any prospi'ct 
of relief. As it was not a party matter, it was impossible to divine how' the 
ni'w.sjiapers w ould go. The oidy thing considered certain under this head wais 
(hat (he J’imcs —the great paper of all—was wholly in favour of the Reform. 

One of the editors had, a few' days previously, sent a message declaratory of 
intended support, to .some of tlie managers of the measure. Up to the last 
moment, though the prospect was wholly uncertain, every thing looked 
well. 

And at midnight of the 17th of April, every thing looked better still. Tbc 
(diaiicellor of the Plxcheipier, Lord Althorp, had obtained leave from the 
('ommons to bring in the Ifill. His speech, plain, earnest, and im])ressive, 
had ])roduced a strong effi'ct ujion the House, and his proposal bad been 
res]>(!ctfully greeted and warmly supported. The members went borne, feeling 
convinced that the evils of the Poor laiw system were virtually aholished, and 
that this “ great political gangrc'nc of England ” w as successfully dealt Avith at 
last. When each of them took up the Times from the breakfast table, tin- 
next morning, to gratify himself AA'itli the study of its advocacy of tlu^ 
measure—an advocacy sure to be more finely expressed than any that could be 
heard elservliere—what rvas the amazement to find a thmnh'iing article against 
t^e measure! It became knorvii afterwards that tin.' change in the mind of 
the Times had taken place at the very last moment. It Avas naturallj dc'clarcM 
and belieA’ed to be OAving to evidence received of the hostility of the country 
justices to the measure: and the country justices Avere not only the great 
provincial support of the Times ncAvspaper, but comjAosed an influence too 
imj)ortant to be lightly regarded. Whatever might be the reason, the 'Times 
newspaper certainly did, at the last moment, change its mind about suirporting 
the New Poor Lavv. The fact—of the suddenness of the change—in con- 
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nc\ion Av\t\i tl\o tompcv of the new o\ivositiou, is worth noting, Jis illustrativi 
of the ehiiacter of newspaper support or opposition in om day. The shk 
which the Times would take was a chance pregnant with good and evil 
consequences which will influence the fate of whole generations. I he 
hostility has Ix-en so venomous, so unscrupulous, so mischievous in one 
direction, and so beneficial in otlicis, so pertinacious, so vigilant, and so 
remarkably based upon tin! aristocratic error before alluded to—of confusing 
all ranks below a ccTtain level—that it could not he passed ov('r in the history 
of a time when the Press is admitted to be our Fourth Estate. 

Before London had breakfasted, a wealtliy member of the Commons was in 
the tfity, with a friemd, and had bought the Vltroniric : and comrades 

were heating about for writers of the leading articles; writers well familiarized 
with the new measure. The const('rnation of tin; Ministers was not small. 
Tlu're was to be a Cabinet (Council that day; and the l.ord (liancellor wrote 
a note to Lord Althorp, to ensure his attendance, us it was to hi' considered 
whether the Times should be pro])itiated or defied. Some expressions were 
added, not very complimentary to the editor Avho had lately offcri'd su])port. 
Some tidings having arrived from Lord Althorp which rendered the note 
uniH'cessaix, it was torn uj), and the scra])s thrown among waste ])a])ers umhu' 
tin? table. Stone mischievous person picked them up, jtasted tlu'in in order, 
and sent them to t.]ie ])crson rcmarktal on, who was not projntiated by wdiat 
he read. From that hour, the virulence with which tlie Icadkig paper pur- 
silt'd the Lord Chancclhtr, the New Poor Law , anti the parties concerned in its 
jtrcpariitittn, exceedctl any hostility encountered by the Whig government from 
any other ((uarter, and certainly hail no small effect in impairing theii' much- 
weakened intlnence and popularity, anil in impelling the working of Poor Law 
Reform. I'he mischief ilone w as by the dishonesty of the pa])er in constantly 
misrepresenting the enactments and operation of the New Law; in imputing 
to it the ftnlts of the old system which it w'as actually in course of remedying; 
infostoring the prejudices, and perjiiUnating the mischievous powers, of the 
least ('nlightt'ucd of the country justices ; in iqdiolding the cause of the 
unworthy among the indigent by confounding them with the W'orthy among 
the poor;—in short, by a partial and unscrupulous and unintermitting hos¬ 
tility to a measure which had its faults, but which was not only necessary in its 
time, but an eminent glory of its time, and which it would have been a moral 
benefit to Englishmen to aiipreciate bettor than they have done. The good 
effected by this hostility has, on the other hand, been very groat. Bad as has 
been its temper and principle, it has acted in the name of humanity, and it has 
done some of the best work of humanity. Nothing in the shape of an abuse, 
a hardship, or a levity in the treatment of the poor, has it ever let pass. It has 
incessantly been unjust, and more cruel than the jiersons and usages ij; 
denounced : but it has induced a sjtirit of w'atchfulness and a sense of respon¬ 
sibility in official men—it has evokeil a spirit of humanity in society, for wdiich 
the whole class of sufferers may bo grateful, and for the sake of which the 
most feeling moralists may subdue their natural and well-grounded resentment, 
and cheerfully acquiesce in the residts which will remain when the warfare 
and all its disgraces, on every hand, are forgotten. 

On the 14th of August, 18.‘]1, the Royal assent was given to the Poor'Law 
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Amendment Act, amidst prognostications of utter failure from tlic timid, and 1833. 
some misgivings among those who Avere most confident of the absolute noces- 
sity of tlie measure. These last knew that il Avas either now or never. When 
a member in the Commons complaijied of tln^ short time allow(;d for the 
consideration of the Lords’ amendments, LordiVlthorp d'cclared that he would namard, nxv, 
be a bold man who should bring forwnrd the Hill in another session, aftc'r it 
had once been dropp(!d. It is true—and the fart was rejx'atedly brought for¬ 
ward in the cours(; of tlie debate—the abuses of the I’oor Law were almost all 
under forty years old; and tlic present object was ratlnu- to restore the princi¬ 
ple and revert to the operation of the Law of Elizabetli than to establish a new 
system: but still, there rvas the great and fearful fact belbre all men’s eyes of 
the demoralization of the peasantry;—of their moral and social state being so 
bad, in many jAarts of the country, that it Avas a grave question whether they 
could be retrieved. It must be uoav or never. It a])pcared from the Re])orls 
that a remnant still existed of the peasant order as it Avas before the corru])tion 
of the Poor Lavv—a few hearty old men betAveen sixty and eighty, sprinkled 
through the country ])arishos, Avho had, for the forty years of misrule, talkial of 
the good old times, ami tinned aivay from the pay-table Avith a disgust Avhieh 
Avould ojierate Avell uoav, while the ucav purification Avas going forAvard. Of these, 
there would be ij^’wcr every year ; alfd the advantage of their presence Avas 
certainly an additional reason Avhy the reform should not be delayi'd. 'fhe 
Bill became laAv: the hnv came into speedy ojieration:—for a time ('l(,]i<>.i'A...Ar.t.. 
enough to secure the reform) the seasons Avere kind, and events Avere favour¬ 
able. Every body AA’as not convinced—and every body is not convinced yet — 
of the blessi'dness of the retricAal avc have enjoyed. There are many Avho 
charge upon the ncAV laiv the abuses of the old, and tin' dilliculties Avhieh 
attend upon the very institution of a ])Oor laAV ; tlnue are many Avho charge 
upon the laAV itself some gross faults in jiarts of its administration ; there 
are many avIio Avill neviT be satisfied till every poor person is thoroughly 
comfortable in his oavu home ( a virtuous as])iration, but oni' not to be fulfilled 
by a poor laAV of any nature ); but there ari' also many Avho think Avith a kind 
of shudder Avhat our condition Avouhl have been by this time under the old 
laAv, or a less stringent reform. The facts AAdiich all men might knoAv if they ita opekmion, 
Avould are, that before tAvo years Avere out. wages Avere rising and rates aa ere swimti Annn.i 
falling in the Avlnde series of country ]iarishes : farmers Avere employing more 
labourers ; surplus labour Avas absorbed ; bullying jiaiqiers were transformed 
into steady Avorking men ; the decrease of illegitimate births, chargeable to 
the parish throughout England, Avas nearly 10,000, or nearly 13 jier cent.; 
clergymen testified that they Avcrc relieved from much of the iiain and shame 
of having to celebrate mcarriages Avhere the bride Avas on the point of becoming 
a. mother, or where the parties Avere mere children, Avith no other prospect 
than the parish pay-table; and, finally, the rates, Avhich had risen nearly a 
million in their annual amount during the five years before the Poor l,aAv 
Commission was issued, sank down, in the course of the five years after it, 
from being upAA’ards of scA’on millions to very little above four. After that I’ennv cvUniP'- 
time, when a long period of severe distress ensued, the neAv laAv Avas found hm.""' 
insufficient (pending the maintenance of the Corn Laws, it must bo remem¬ 
bered) to deal AA'ith the needs of our large manufacturing toAvns, as any other 
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I'oor luw would have boon. Of this we shall have to speak under its ow'n date, 

'—as also of the changes found to be necessary in tlu; application of the Arnend- 
nient Act : but, from fust to last, its o])eration in the rural districts has been 
not only salutary, btit nothing short of salvation. This reform must over he 
regarded as in the tir»t raidv of the honours of the; 'Whig Administration, and 
of the pregnant victories of the I’eaee. . 

I ,(ii)Rvcii,i,- The I’oor Law Inquiry was not the only one w'hich disclosed facts of guilt 
and misery in oiir social state which might have lain concealed under the 
excitements of War, but which became gradually revealed amidst the quietude 
of T’cace. d’he I’oor Law Commissioners had discovered how brutal arid 
uretched was the condition of the children of rtiral labourers in too many dis¬ 
tricts of the coniitvy ;—of <-hildvcn who struggled with the pigs for food 
during the day, doing nothing useful, learning nothing which raised them 
above the beasts of the held—and at night huddled down on damp straw, 
under a roof of rotten thatch—or went out to carry ]»Oached ganu', or hre the 
farmers’ stacks. Another picture*. e(|ually mournful, was presented from the 
I'actory districts. Throughout the maBiifacturing districts, ordinary years, 
there ought to be a sullicient provision for all who aie not behind their times 
— like the poor hand-loom weavers, w ho would ha\e power-loeuiis put down, to 
give them woik. Such carinot be* i ll'cefnally aided, but am^ig other e'lasscs, 
if there were* sense*, knowdedge, and goeeelne'ss, there* ne‘e*tl have* been no poverty 
itt the time* we* 8])e'ak eef. This knowledge anel geeodne'ss, however, are* what 
the nation has takem nee jeains tee e'ldlivate in the* nuiss, and tee diffuse among 
the classe*s which are least able tee ele*sirc the'in fe)i' the'mse*lves : and he*nce has 
iirise*n the misery, the* unsjeeakable disgrae*e, eef the cennqetiem eef the parental 
redafiem among huge nutnbers of emr i)e'e>ple,*. At the time* now under review, 
if be'came* known tliat parents sedel the*ir e hildren te) excessive labemr; and it 
has since* he*eome kneewn that a e'onsielerable* niindvr have* solel them to death 
through the Buried (dubs—actmelly peiisone'el them for the* sake* eri' the burial 
memey, after cnte*ring the elubs feir the ve'iy purpose. When Mr. Sadler and 
Leerel Ashley bremght forweirel the* sedije'Ct of the eqrprcssion of the Feictory 
Children in LS.dd, the ejnestiem eef legal protee tion tee the'se* chilelren Avas as 
elifliemlt an one eis coeilel be bremght unele*r the notice eef any Ministry and peir- 
lievment. It is aelmitteel by the meest sagae*ie)us to be an insoluble diHie.ulty. 
By guilty ne*gle‘e*t we held brought emrselve;s into ein inextricedde* embarrass¬ 
ment, Avhiedi has beceune only more eipparejit, anel neet le.ss perplexing to eleal 
Avith, eluring all the eliscussion Avhich has taken place from that day to this. 
.\midst mueh legislation Avhich has be*e*n vemtured upon, the question is 
apparently its far as ever frenn being settlcel—(he* great epiestion, Avhether 
e*ffectual legislatieAii is possible betAveen parents anel e-hilelren, anel in defiance 
of the great natural laws Avhich regidate the operation of labour and capital. 
By our guilty ne*glce t aa c had placed in abe*yance the still greater natural laws 
of the human heart, Avhieh aleme can eeverrule e'conomiciil laws; and now Ave* 
Avere reeluceel to try the fearful experiment Avhether, by interposing thus late 
Avith fe'cble arbitrary eleere'es and arrange'me-nts, avc Ave're likely to mitigate or 
aggraA’ate* the ewisting evil. 

Here AAcre ehildren—little creatures Avhos(! life should liave been spent in 
groAviiig, in body and mind—employed all day and far into the night, in the 
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monotonous ami stupifyiiig work of spinning in tlio mills. Most of the mills 
wcrc^found to be fairly wliolesoine; tlie owners were not opi)ressors; the pay 
was good: the work was not in itself severe, or otherwise ohjectionahle: and 
all representations of the case as, generally speaking, worse than this were found 
to he untrue. But it was too true that the ])arents let out their children to 
that class of middlemen, the spinners, from whom neither the care of parents 
nor the consideration of educated masters was to be looked for ; and the chil¬ 
dren were kept too long standing—too long awake—too long on the stretch 
over work which was not in itself of a hurtful nature. People who thovight 
oidy of the children’s instant w elfare, and not of the considerations of justke 
and of actual practicability with which the case was conij)licafed, clamoured 
for a law wdiich should restrict the hours of labour, and determine the ages of 
the ])ersons who should be employed in the cotton and silk mills. Economists 
showed ho\v vain had always been, and must ever be, laws to regulate labour 
and waiges. Statesmen knew how vain it was to interfere by law with private 
relations: and the mill-owners eonii)lained of the injustice of arbitrarily raising 
wages; while this was exactly the ptetspect which delighted the o])eratives. 
They began to see before them a long ])t‘rs])ective of legal protection and pri\i- 
lege, by which they as Avell as their children slioidd obtain the sanu'wages foi- 
less and le.ss W'oi^, while too few of them perceived that any h;\v ^\hich slmuld 
de])rive them oi‘ the free dis])osal of their own labour would stead from them 
their oidy possessioji, and be in fact a more flagrant opjercssion tban any hiw' 
had iullicted on their oiah'r for centuries. Such was the div-.'isily of opinion 
in society in 18T!, wln'ii a demand was made in jearliament for an Act which 
should regulate the labour of children in factories, d'he Minister’s w ere' fidly 
aware of the elillie'ulty in whie-h they sleiod, anel the’y eriehanemreel te) satisfy 
all parties, at the: e’xpcn.se: e)f the sni’alh'st amount ol inise-hie'f. d'hew .se'ut out 
a Ceunmission to e)btain ('vielencc anel re’port. 

When the time came for the’ e’oininissioiu'rs tee repen t iiuel sugge’st, it was 
clear that their cenivictiems we’rejust w’heit might have- bee n cxjee’ctcel. The 
e-vil of ove:rw’orkiug e’hilelre’n was clear. 'I'heeugh there were fe'wer sweelle'u 
joints, shrunken limbs, ;ind distorti’el sjeines, than hael bee'u re’jne'se'utcel, the’U’ 
was far too mueh eef sluutcel greewth, anel f;ir teeo little of the characte’r of natu¬ 
ral ehilelhereeel, among those’ Avho were’ calh’el “ the’ ■eie tims of the factory 
system,” but who wu’re in fact the victims of the’ir jeare’iits’ poverty or he’arth’ss- 
ne'ss. But cotdd a cure’ be fe)unel in ;i ine-re’ law ! Tlie’ (auumissieeners thought 
not. The'y foresaw tluit the’ie wouhl be’ false swearing abenit the ediildreu's 
ages, and dee'ojetion in iminy ways that no law e eudd obviate eer detee’t:—the 
])arents from whom e’hilelren ne’eeleel jnote’e tiou being e’xactly those’ who weeidel 
have least .scrujde about deception iinel |)e’rjury. But the (hmimissieene’rs h:iel 
not to decide wdie-ther there shoidel be a hiw or not. It was evidently setth’d 
that there .should be one: and what the (-ommissioners had to do the;refore 
was, first, to suggest the best kind of law' uiuk’r the circumstances, and lu'xt, 
to introduce and promote by it the measures in which they believed tlu’ remedy 
really to lie. About one of tlu’ remedies they could do nothing—that free 
importation of food wdiich ought naturally at ou(.:(’ to accompany a frei’ circu¬ 
lation of labour, and to obviate all restrictions on it, 'I'he next most important, 
the education of tlie children, tlu’y thought tlu'y could introduce under the 
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bead of factory arrangements. The measure of education woidd be but small, 
and its (juality but poor, if instituted in a way so indirect as this, and as aft 
ostensibly subordinate object: but the Commissioners thought that any eSuca- 
tional training was better than none, and that they could but try for this 
collateral success, convinced as they were that the measure must fail in its 
professed object. They therefore proposed that the children should bo secured 
from working for more than half the c^y by being placed at school, and certi- 
liod to be there during some hours of the other half. 

The Factory Bill of ISdd lias received so many alterations since, that it 
would be useless to give a minute account of its provisions. It is enough to 
say that, c-xcejit in silk mills, no child under nine years of ago was to be 
employed at all: children under eleven wore not to be employed more than 
nine hours in any one day, nor more than forty-eight hours in one week: and 
after a time, this provision extended to children under thirtemi years of age. 
School attendance was provided for—the cost (not to ('xcecd 1(7. in the l.s.) to 
be ])uid out of the child’s wages, if the mill-owner desired it. IMcdical su])er- 
vision was ordered; and four Factory ]|,ps])ectors w('re appointed, to watch over 
the operation of the Act. This was the b('ginning (d'that legislation jnotcctive 
of factory labour which has gone on to this day ;—tlu' ojiening of a gr<‘at con¬ 
troversy which is far from being concluded, and ^vhose cousc<iucnccs lie deep 
in a future which no man now living shall see. 
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rilllEIlE were two matters of great ini])ortaiice wliieli must be considcri'd at 183;5. 

J- this time, whoever might he in or out of power, ami whatever might be ^ " 

happening, at liome or abroad. The two great eharters, of tlie India (Vmi' 
puny and of the Rank of England, wen^ to expire in IS.'M, and it must be 
timely dedermined xvhether they W'ere to be renewed, and on what eonditions. 

As has been notified, a parliamentary committee had already been appointed, 
and had begun its work of in(|uiring' into tin; claims ajid affairs of the India 
Coinj)auy. On the 22nd of iMay, 18:J2, the tdianeellor of tlu' Jk\ehe(jucr pro- 
nos<!d a similar inquiry in regard to tluARaide of England. This last committee itiNiiwAi ..i uiu 

^ J J ^ 1 , • IT, in.NK l llAiniK 

was, liow'evcr, a secret one, tor the obvious reason tliat disclosures on eurreney 
subjects, for a succession of months, ivith uncertainty at tlu' end of it, would 
embarrass all commercial transactions. 'I'he committee sat, and diligently 
ymrsued its inquiry during the rest of the session, offering its report on the 
11th of August. This committee was appointed on the fifth day after the 
return of Lord (trey and his colleagues to power ; and it began its abstract 
and yiassiouless w'ork while words were running high in the otlicr house 
between Lords Kenyon and Grey, and while the remnant of anti-reforming 
peers were undergoing defeat as often as they adventured a division on the 
clauses of the lieform Hill. Such were the days when the Rank Committee 
sat, and when the very eminent men who were in it xvere preyiiiring a rejiort 
of extraordinary value. They felt the seriousness of their work ; and well 
they might. The last renewal of the exclusive yuivileges of t|ie Rank had 
taken place in ISOO, when the term assigned was a year’s notice after the 1st m c uiin.iiM on,. 

^ ^ ... mt'riRu DiciioR. 

of Aiij^ust, 1833; and during tliat interval what vicissitudes and alarms had p w*- 
taken place ! What w'arnings of tin; disastrous nature of eri’ors in currency 
matters, and of the magnitude of the interests now to be involved in an engage¬ 
ment for another term of years. The distresses of 1814, the crisis of 181S), and 
the crash of 1825-6, were fresh in the recollection of several members of the 
committee, and a matter of deep interest to all: and under this stimulus, they 
so exerted themselves that their rej)ort is considered—^n connexion with the 
evidence on w'hich it is founded—the most im]>ortant instrument towairds the 
establishment of sound i)rinciple.s of banking as yet oflered to the government 
and people of England. Among others, there xvere on the committee. Sir """""'‘t 
Robert Peel, Mr. Poulett Thomson, Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. John Smith, Mr. 

Raring, Mr. Warburl^n, Mr. Mori-ison, Mr. Ronham t'arter, and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchcqiuu'—statesmen, financiers, economists, and practical men 
ol business.—What they had to investigate was this:—whether the l>a])er 
money of London shoidd be limib'd to the issues of one bank, or whether a 
competition ol issues should l)e allowed :—whether all the exclusive privileges 
of the Bank of England w'crc necessary, supposing it to be still the only bank 
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of issuo ill London:—and what checks \i'cic dgsirtihlc to secure the public 
from danger from hanks of issue, and especially whether a periodical publica¬ 
tion of accounts w'ould be a benefit or a disadvantage. On these points, the 
(/ominittec gave a vast amount of information, Without any imposition of 
tlecided opinions of their own. They did all that time and circumstances 
allowed in laying before parliament the fidlest materials for a judgment, and 
in venturing to reveal the exact state of the affairs of the Bank of England, 
thereby br(;aking u]) the systenj of mystery which had hitherto been one of 
the dangerous privileges of the Hank Corjioration. Up to this date, the 
Directors had jireserved the most cautious secrecy about their affairs, declaring 
dividends, year after year, upon their own arbitrary judgment, without any 
sanction of ]>ublicity. Now, howevcT, the House of Commons printed the 
Report of the Secret (Committee; and it was understood that darkness woidd 
never again be itllowed to settle down on the transactions of the great cor- 
])oration. 

A new (diartei was granted, tcrminahle “at any time upon twelvemonths’ 
notice to be given after the 1st of August, 18.’)0:” and the privileges of the 
Bank might cease sooner, njuin tlie fidhlnient of eertain conditions by the 
country; one of which was the rcjiaymcnt by parliament of upwards of eleven 
millions, owing by the jiublic to the Baidv. Tlie Bank retained, uudi'r the 
new (diarter, tlie chief of its old ])rivileges ; and om^ jnincipal new advantage 
in a restriction on all other banks, having more than six partners, from 
issuing notes or bills within sixty-five miles of London. .V great convenience 
was also afforded to the Bank by its notes, and the notes of its Branches, 
being made a legal tender every where but at the Bank and its Branehes. 
By this provision, the Bank was saved the expense, inconvenience, and ri.sk 
of having to keep u]), all over the kingdom, stocks of Imllion to meet any run 
which might occur in any direction, at any time. There was some alarm at 
first among half-informed jieople about this provision, which was regarded as 
counlcnancing a sort of iuconvertibh> ])aper currency: but the holders were 
in fact in exactly the same- position as before in regard to the converti¬ 
bility of the notes, wliih' new facilities wene, at the same time, added for 
obtaining cash in any of its forms fi'om the Bank, by (he establishment of 
new Branches. All Branch notes wi'ie made jiayahh’ only at their jilace of 
issue. Weekly ridurns of bullion and of notes in circulation were to be sent 
in to the Chancellor of the E.xche((ucr, in order to jniblication in the London 
(iazette —a provision of' jmblicity which has worked so ^vell as to be carefully 
renewed, after ten years of trial. One-fourth of the debt due from the public 
to the Bank was immediately paid, by an assignment of Stock previously held 
by the Commissioners of the National Debt. In consideration of its new 
])vivileges, the Bank was to deduct £120,000 ])er annum from its charge for 
the busine.ss of conducting the National Debt afi'air.s. At the time of this 
inquiry, the total receipts of the Bank for the year w(!ro*'£l,()80,170 : and its 
expenses somewhat under £500,000 ; leaving £1,104,235 to be divided among 
the proprietors. The establishment einjdoyed about 1000 persons, and jsup- 
ported 103 2 >ensionersthe average receipts of the 1000 functionaries being 
£225 each, and those of the pensioners £101 each.—iSuch were the state and 
constitution of the Bank of England on the granting of the new Charter’of 
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1834. It will l)c S(!oii hereafter how the iiever-eeusiii" changes .of eoinniercial 1S.33. 

affairs, and tlie imperfection of thr; h(,'st knowledge on the groat siibje(tt of the '-- -—" 

circulating mt'dinm compelled in ten years a remodelling of the constitution 
of the Bank, with a provision for aTiother change, if necessary, in ten years 
more. For these further arrangements an essential iireiiaration was made by 
the new provision for publicity ; by the establishment of more Branches, with 
better security gainst a disastrous local drain; and by the thought and know- 
ledire brought to bear upon the subject in the investigations and discussions of 
1832 and i833. 

A more striking change than any in the constitution of the Bank could be imhv comi ans 
to society at largo took place at the same time. For nearly two centuries and 
a half, tlie merchant vessels of the East India ('om])any had traversed the seas, 
before tlu' eyes of the world. This magniticent Association had formed tin* 
link between the barbarism of tlu' ])ast and distant, and the civilization of the 
future in its home: and now it was to b(? ([uietly let drop as useless—the east 
and the west having come into a communication which should now be left free. 

The eommeree of this corpoVation, which had once been altogether a, facility, 

Itad become a monopoly; and tlie changes, of centuries requiipd that it should 
be broken uji. So the (Company remain ])iinees, but no longer merchant 
princes.—About a quarter of a century before the time now under notice, a 
Liverjrool merchant, the most honoured of his class, Mr. William Rathbone, 
was in I,ondon, and, struck with the sjieetaelc of the Coinjiany’s shipjiing, he 
inquired of a London merchant at his elbow why such a trade—a trade .so 
great, and so e.apabli! of unlimited e.xpansion—was quietly left to be the jiro- 
perty of a corporation. 11 is friend rejdied by convincing him of the overwludm- 
ing ])OAver of the Company in I.ondon, under uhose shadow no discontent 
could stir with imimnity; and the two agreed that whenever any movement 
wakmade, it must be in the provinces. Mr. Rathbone was not a man to loiter 
over any work which lu' saw ought to be done. Tie stirred iqi Liverpool, 

Glasgow, Paisley, and Manchester, to demand an onioning of the trade; and 
the movement had proceeded so far before 1813, uhen the Company’s Charter 
was to expire, that a considerable relaxation of tin' monopoly was then ob¬ 
tained. From that time British merchants were jrermitted to trade to the terri- 
torii'S of the Company, and India generally, though none but the Company 
might traffic with China. During the next twenty years, the doctrine of Free 
Trade had been elaborated and partially practised; tin' demand for tea had 
largely increased in England ; those who had visited the United States could 
tell what a variety of Chinese productions they had s('en in the house's of the 
Salem merchants, and in the shop.s of New York, and horv much they had 
heard of the desire of thickly-peopled tlhina for a supply of hairopt'air and 
American productions: and the demand for a complete opening of the eastern 
seas had become too strong to be resisted. By the Charter of 1813, the (’ora- 
pany had been bound to keep their territorial and commercial accounts sepa¬ 


rate : and on their first examination, it was clear that they could not for a 
moment compete with private merchants in supplying India with manu¬ 
factured goods, to the advantage of both parties. In fifteen years, the Com¬ 


pany’s exports of manufactured cottons to India had dwindled to almost 
nothing, while tho.se of private merchants ('xeeeded in value a million and a 
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1833. half per annum, and wore' still on the increase. After all that the English 
publi(! had becai told of the immutability of Hindoo habits, and the impossi¬ 
bility of any great expansion of trade, it became clear that the Hindoos, like 
other people, would stretch out tlieir hands to obtain good and comfortable 
things, if only such things Avero placed within their reach. Bishop Heber’.s 
Journals Averc by this time pid)lished; and they told of the strong disposition 
of both Hindoos and IMoluimmcdans in India to imitate the English, and ob¬ 
tain Avhatever Avas necessary to enabh' them to assume an f^nglish mode of 
living:—he tells of jackets and troAAsers, shoes and stockings, round hats, 
English furniture, French devices and mottoes on jeAvellery, English hardware, 
crockery, Avriting-desks, arms, and clothing—not oidy in and near Calcutta, 
but in remote provincial towns. This much having been proved, the com¬ 
mercial Avorld did not attend to Avhat the Company noAV said of the immuta¬ 
bility of (diinesc habits, and the impossibility of any great expansion of trade 
there. It Avas tinn; to try. 'I'he Comjiany took Avarning by their ex})erience 
of the results of com])ctition Avith private enterjuise in India, and did not in¬ 
sist upon rencAving the experiment in China. Their age as traders Avas ]>ast; 
and they noAV rc|,ired upon their territorial dignity, leaving a largo section of 
the Avorld open to British commerce. It Avas a striking CA ont to a multitud(' 
of people at home, and to many abroad. Almost every body reckoned on 
having cheap tea, and plenty of it; and some anticipated that a fcAV houses in 
fjondon and our principal ])Orts might soon have curiosities to sIioav like those 
of Salem and Noav AT)rk;—elegant matting, a variet)’ of serviceable silks, extra¬ 
ordinary toys, and (Chinese copit's of linglisli jn ints—a mi'ach' of painstaking. 
Many, it may be hojx'd, thought of the blessing to the Chinese of ncAv means 
and opportunities of ciA'ilization ; and some, of the eflect upon the relations of 
the Avhole Avorld of the throAving open the int('rcoursc betAveen the East and 
the AVest Avhich, Avhethcr cursed AAith a Avar at flic outset or not, Avas certainly 
necessary to an ultimate condition of fraternization and peace. In tin's vicAV, 
one point Avas of eminent interest to some of the best peiiplc living in the 
Avorld. In these ncAvly-opened countries of the East, lliere are Avide regions— 
broad bidts of soil and climate,—titled for the production of sugar and cotton. 
It is the limitation of the area for the production of sugar and cotton Avhich 
jirotracts the existence of negro .slavery. It is Avell to use all pos.sible means 
of appeal to tin' justice and humanity of men, to induce an abolition of negro 
slavery: but here Avas another ojicning for hope and enterprise. If slavery Avere 
not abolished sooner, it ccrtaiitly must be by a cheaper production of sugar and 
cotton in the east by free labour than can be accomplished in the west by slave 
labour. No such possibility existed Avhile the India Conijiany held the East 
in their hand : but noAV the prospect seemed to be opening; and in this vicAv, 
again, the date of the expiration of the Company’s Charter might be one of 
high importance in the history of the Avorld. 

p.iiii.Dict.i.p.n*7. By the Act of 1833, the Charter was renewed for tAventy years, during which 
time the territorial government remains in the hands of the Company. From 
the 22nd of April, 1834, the China and tea trade of the Company was to cease, 
and all its commercial concerns Avero to be wound up, and its commercial pro¬ 
perty sold. All the restrictions Avhich ])revcntcd the free admission of Euro- 
.jAcans, and their free residence in India, were repealed; and equality of claiin 
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to office and employiiiont between natives and forei|^nevs was decreed. Tliere IS.Od. 
was to be no distinction on acconnt of race, colour, or religion. I'rorn that day, '— 
new hoj)es have been dawning upon the East; and it is now iiniversally under¬ 
stood that tb(^ great work to be done in India is to raise tbe native population 
by educational methods, and by a just administration of (uir power, and not, 
as it once -was, to kcejr them down by force—rvbetber foi- their own sake or 
ours. As for the commercial results of the new (diarter, the number of ships 
whi(di passed to and fro increased year by year, even before the introduction of 
steam navigation into tho.se seas. In ten years, tbe trade with (diina laid 
doubled, and the value of British and Irish (‘X])orts to India and (k'ylon had 
increased from two millions and a half to six millions and nearly half. 

During the same ])eriod, as is observed in the conimercial registers of the sni.n.. sij\r r> 
time, the value of the exports to the West Indies had declined. These colo¬ 
nies w'ere in a disturlu'd and unsatisfactory stal('. Eor some years, tbe ex])eri- 
meut of a gradual pre])aration of tin; slave for freedom bad be('n going on; 
and with tlie inevitabh' result of failure. Tbe slaves were informed by tin- 
arrival of successixa? Order's iir Oouircil, by tbe appointnumt of Biotectors ol 
Slaves, and by tlu' trial of a few slave causes, that tlu!}' had rights : and when 
a man of any colour once knows to a certainty that he lias rights nhicb are 
withheld from him by jiarties close at hand, he is nevi'i- contented again in bis 
wronged condition. Tbe ])lant('rs were as restless in their way as the slaves. 

'I'hey resented the Orders in Council, and every thing in the slia]ie of admo¬ 
nition from home, as an unwarrantable inlerfei'ence uith tlieir management of 
their property ; and they refused the slave legistration and other (disei'vances 
pi'cscribed by Government. Tin' language in their Assemblies was audaci¬ 
ously disresjrectful and petulant ; and in 'rrinidad there was a ])rO])Osition that 
tbe inhabitants should refuse to pay taxes till the last Order in Canincil was 
rescinded. In December, 1S31, a formidabh' insurrection broke out in .Jamaica, 
which occasioned suspension of business and other loss, and was put down only 
by martial law: and in the following .Ajiril the West India merchants in Lon¬ 
don endeavoured to make Government liabh' for the losses thus incurnal, and 
for all which, in the ojiinion of tbe planters, could be traced to tbe operation 
of the Orders, or of other mov('ments in Ix'half of the slave. AVhen, at this 
me('ting, the responsibility for all disorders was thr<wvn u]) 0 n the British 
Government, and protests and claims were sent in to the Colonial Secretary 
“in consequence of the measures pursued by his Alajesty’s Alinisters,” it was 
clear that a final settlement of the great question was at hand. It Avas now 
too late to desert the cause of the slaves, and hand them over to the arbitrary 
management of their orvners. There must be a final issue'; and tbe ])lanters 
Avere bringing it on as fast as they could. If they had not done so, I'A-enls 
Avould. In the three yc'ars from 1828, the production of sugar bad so far h's 
sened as that the imports in England had sunk from li)8,40() tons to 18.7,()G0 
tons. The planters believed that they could recover tlu'ir ground if England 
Avould give them aid, and only leave them to managf? tlu'ir slaves in their oAvn 
Avay; while England felt, not only that the negro(>s AA'ere felloAv-subjects as 
Avell as the Avhitcs, but that no poAver on earth could roll back the years so as 
to reinstate the planters in their foruu'r position. By tbeir present ('onduct, 
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(lie West Jiidia merchants ami proprietors liurrietl on the crisis at a rate not 
- ' dri'amed of hj- tlie fritanls of the negro at lioine. 

..wc,. On the 17lh of April, the Earl of Harewood prescjited to the House ofEords 
a petition from ])ersons interested in the colonies, for a full parliamentary in- 
<pxiry into the laws, usages, and condition of the Wc.st India colonics, their 
past im]nov(>nients, and possible future ameliorations—due regard being had 
to “ the best intc'rests of the slaves themselves, and the rights of private pro¬ 
perty.” Th(' committee was granted; and the last Oi-der in Clouncil was sus¬ 
pended for the time. On the 24th of May, the Lord Ohancellor ])rcsentcd a 
"■ petition from Ido.hOB persons, resident in and near London, imiying for the 
speedy abolition of shnery, and that no delay might he causc'd by the appoint¬ 
ment of tlie West India committee. Lord Suffudd followed with twenty-one 
]xetitions to the same imrposc'. Wliile these were disenssed in the one House, 

. :is, i\lr. T. Eowell 15u.\ton was moving in the other for a Select tPmmittee to ju’c- 
])arc for the extinction of slavery in th(' Itiitish dominions at the earliest 
possible moment. It is painful now to read tlie dcdiatc on this occasion, not 
only on account of the ])er))etual pleas which make the reader blush for the 
conscience of the legislature—pleas of the good food, light work, and relict 
from re.sjionsibilily, of the slaveys, and of their enjoyment of the blessings ot 
(diristianity—hut on account of the timidity and sujiineness of many who 
called themselves tlu' frimids of the negroes. Mr. Buxton had a hard battle 
to fight: but he stood his ground. He must have been awarc' that he under¬ 
stood the matter, while his ojiponents, of all parties, did not. He knew that 
the abolition of slavmy was inevitable ; and that the most speedy abolition 
would be the safest for all jiarties. He knew that a gradual preparation of a 
slave for freedom was an impossible thing:—he knew that to leave the matter 
in the hands of the (ilovernmcnt was to give up the cause:—he knew that to 
revert to tlu' Rc'solutions of the 15th of iVlay, 1825, was to accpiiesee in another 
nim* years’ delay :—he knew that to mix up in the same motion the questions 
of emancipation and of coxnjK'iisation to the ])tanters would be to expose the 
great moral to all the risks of the minor financial question : and he therefore 
stood tirm, amidst the (‘iitreaties of friends, tlu' mockery of foes, and the some¬ 
what contemptuous dis])leasure of the Ministers, who on this occa.sion could 
not be ranked either with friends or foes. Lord vMthorj), unawaire what a 
w'ork he and Ids colleagues were destined to do in a f(wv short months, 
I. Of- “would not ])ledge himself to any immediate abolition of slavery, because 
he did not think tliat the slave-jxipulation was in a situation to receive that 
boon benc'hcially for themselvc's; but he thought that the legislature might 
em]doy itself most usefully i?i bringing the slaves to such a state of moral 
feeling as would be suitable to the proposed alteration in their condition:” 
ajid he moved an amendment on Air. Buxton’s motion in favour of “ con¬ 
formity witli the Resolutions of this House of the L5th of Alay, 1823.” 
'I’lius far were our statesmen iK-hind the time, that one of the most honest, 
one of the most sensitive to the claims of justice, was unaware that the only 
jxossible education for the use of rights is in the exercise of the rights them- 
seL'cs, and was unashamed to revert to the barren resolutions of idne years 
before. In that spirit of rectitude w'hich includes the truest mercy, Mr. Buxton 
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refused to surrender his motion, oven if he should vote iilone. Ninety, how- 1833. 
ever, voted on his side, find 1C3 on the other. Tliis majority of 7!5 on Ijord ^ ^ 

Althor})’s side was not so large as was expected: and it was prohahly out¬ 
numbered, a hundred times over, by the eonverts to Mr. Ihixton’s view outside 
the House, wlio could bring an effectual force to bear on the (Government. 

This question is one which implicates not two quarters of the world onl}-, 
btit three ;—not Europe and Africa only, hut America. It is necessary to sur¬ 
vey the whole area of the operation of negro slavery, in order to give the true 
history of any oiu' part. There was at this date an infant movement in the 
United States which Avas destined to signaliz(! our century as the Reformation 
distinguished its (mn age. .Some Avho live nean'st to the cradle of this ri'for- 
mation arc only now — tive-and-tAventy \ears after its birth — beginning to 
]»erceive Avith any ch'urness the magnitude of the event: but so it is Avith all 
the great transitions in the Avorld. While the Reformation Avas going on, 
multitudes of ordinary jx'ople in (lermany Avere liAing on as usual, in unconsci¬ 
ousness that any thing remarkable Avas befalling (he Avorld :—“ likcAvise also as 
it Avas in the days oflijot: tbey did eat, tlu y drank, they bought, they sold, 

(licy planted, they builded and if any stranger had in(|uiied of them about 
the ncAV ])rophet and his doctrini', they AV(ndd haA'e denied that such existed, 

(ill the tire-shoAver of l.uther’s deinmciations came to burn u]) the superstitions 
of the age. Thus it Avas noAV in (he United .States, Avliere the gibbet .and the 
(ar-kettle and the co\\-hid(' Averc ))re])aring for the ])atriots of the comniunity; 
and the time Avas draAving on aaIicii the rights of Petition to (.'ongress, of the 
Press, and of free speech, Avere lobe suspended, in order to be restoied with in¬ 
creased security, for tin' object of freeing the soil from negro slavery. Piefore 
tliis could ha])])en, some noble hearts must be broken; some jirccious li\'es 
sacrificed; some public halls bnrned, and many priAate dAAidlings laid Avast(>; 
but the end was decreed, and the beginning Avas noAV made. In 1830, tA\(i 
young men had been AA ont to \A alk across the Connnon at Poston, and discuss 
the right A\a_A of setting about tlu- abolition ol' slavery in .Vmerica ; and they 
and another—poor and obscure, all three of them—had met in a garret, ami 
then'. Avith their het upon a Avood-jiile, and by the light of a single candh , 
they had solemnly, resolved sti.'adfastly to measure their nun al forci' against the 
hideous evil. It has fallen to them and their folloAvers to contend for a Avider 
emancipation than that of tin' negroi s; to he the chanqiions, in the Xcav 
W (irld, of freedom of opinion, spiiecli, and the press; and hefore their work— 
noAV secure, but not fully acconqdisheil—is finally dismissed from their hands, 
it may appear that yet other kinds oi' freedom hav(' bemi brought in and esta- 
blislu'd by them. The conflict lu'tAvceu the poAvers of light and darkness, of 
liberty and tyranny, in the United States is noAv, in the middle of the century, 
a])proaching its issue. At the time Avhen .Mr. Puxton stood up in the Pritish 
House of (lommons,refusing to yi(‘ld his point, an indomitahle brotlu'r-refornK'r 
OAOr the seas had presented his manifesto in oni' of the fiiu'st declarations ever 
given to the world. No one knoAV bt'ttcr than ^Ir. Ruxton, and no one Avould 
have been more eag(;r to ex])lain the fact.—that the brother-s])irit over the seas 
had infinitely the harder lot, and the most arduons Avork, of tlu' tA\o for his 
portion. It Avas only by living on bread and Avatc'r that the confessor of this 
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183.‘{. luiglRy t^iuisc could obtain means to ])ublish his j)ai)cr. “ When it sold ])ai - 
^——V.——' ticularly well,” says his partner in the sacrifice, “ we treatcxl ourselves with a 
bond of milk.” In the small, shabby first sheet of “ The Liberator,” itrinted 
’ivith old types, we find the manifesto wdiieh will not be forgotten wdiile tin? 
Anglo-Saxon liberties and language last. “ 1 am awang” says Garrison, “ that 
many object to the severity of my language; but is there not cause for severity 'f 
1 tri/llxi as harsh as truth, and as unconqn'omising as justice. I am in earnest— 
I will not eipiivocafi'—AM) I wii,]. ju’, iihako. The apathy of the people is 
enough to make every statue leap from its pedestal, and to hasten the resur¬ 
rection of the dead. It is jn'etended that I am retarding tin' cause of cmanci- 
])ation by the coarseness of my invective, and the precipitancy of my measures. 
The charge is not true. On this fpiestion my infiuence, humble as it is, is I'elt 
at this moment to a considi'iable I'xtent, and shall be felt in coming years— 
not perniciously, but beneficially ; not as a curse, but as a blessing ; and pos¬ 
terity w'ill bear witness that I was right. 1 desin' to thank God that he enables 
me to di.sregard the fear of man, and to speak liis truth in its simplicity and 
power.”—Tlu're were ja rsons in the House of t'ommons who exclaimed against 
coarseness and ])reci])itancy, and called out for soft words, and a mincing gait 
towards the object—the gaze reverting to the resolutions of nine years before. 
But the men who understood the case knew that events—and not any im])ulse 
of im})atient minds—now called for a thundering utterance, and a tread that 
should shake th(‘ ground. 'The demand for liberty was now one which cotdd 
not be neglected. 'The property (piestion might be considered too; hut it must 
not b(' ])ennitted to cause the delay of the greater argument. 'Though de- 
feat(‘d on the divisiotj, IMr. Buxton had made tliis clear; and from that day 
there was no tnore hailing on either shore of the Athantic. 

A vole of relief in money to the West India colonies, on accotuit of a de¬ 
structive hurricane in Barbadoes, St. \ incent, and St. Lucia, -was now made to 
include Jamaica, on account of the ivceut iusurn'ction, and raised from 
1()(),()()()7, to 1,()()(),0()0/. The- Chancellor of the Exchecpier declaretl that it 
woidd recjuire 800,()()()/. to rebuild the premises (h'stroyed by llie insurgent 
slaves.—It w'as in this same year that the slaves in America heard of Garri¬ 
son’s manil'esto ; and from tliat tinu' they ceased to rise, 'fill then, revolts 
had been fnaiuent—several taking ])lace evt'ry year. Since Garrison, the 
“ j)cacc-man,” has ai isen in tlu'ir behalf, there has not been one. 

By the Tlth of the next May, the Government had (h'clared that they had 
found the pressure of public o|)inion on the subject of slavery too strong to be 
iimiiard jwii.c.Mo. I'esistcd j iiiid they h.ul brought forward, by the mouth of Mr. Stanley (who had 
become Coloniid S(;cretary), a series of resolutions, which were to la; debated on 
the 3()th of the same mouth. In the speech of the Secretary, introducing the 
le.solutions, nothing is more remarkiiblc than the narrative given of West India 
distress ; a distress so fnapiently recurring, so incessantly complained of, in all 
(ronditious of war and ]>eace, and of changing seasons, as to show that the secret 
of prospi'vity does not lie in slavery, and that there was some fatal fault in the 
system which the planters were so unwilling to have touched. 'There was 
nothing in this narrative to surprise the economists, in or out of the House; 
and the ecojiomists tind the friends of the negro, and the most enlightened of 
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tlie advocates of the planters, were alike sorry to sec in the Resolutions a cling- 1833. 

ing to the unsound method of “ gradualism” in the abolition of slavery. It was -- 

proposed that all childnm horn after the passing of any Act of cinaucipation, 
and all that should he under six years old at tlu! time of its passage, should be 
declared free :—that all others, then slaves, should he registered as ap])rentieed 
labourers, being considered free, except for the restriction of being compelled 
to labour for their ])resent owners, under conditfons, and for a si)ace of time to 
be determined by ])arliaincnt;—that a loan, not exceeding lb,000,000/., should 
be offered to the planters; and that j)arliameut should ])rovide for the cxpens<i 
of a local magistracy, and of ineiiis of education and religious training of the 
negroes. 

Mr. Buxton declared at once against the compulsory a 2 )prcnt icr'ship, as a 
device pregnant with mischief. Ht; was joined by one who had been a nicm- 
ber of the Government, Lord llowick, who had resigned ollicc from his inability Haiib.uLi,xiii iz.(i. 
to countenance this ])rovision, and his inductance to introduce confusion into 
the Government by his o])po.sition, otherwise than as an independent m(;inber 
of the House. This apprenticeship arrangement was oiu' great difliculty: 
and the loan was another. The planters and their advocates considered tlie 
amount a mere pittance, and yet w’ore sure they could never repay it. With 
a good grace, the loan of fifteen millions was converted into a gift of twenty 
millions; and the term of ajiprenticeship was reduced. Mr. Buxton was so 
well supported in his opposition, that Government had no choice hut to yield. 

The held-.slaves were to have been ajijirenticed for twelve years ; and the bouse 
slaves for seven:—their terms were now reduced to seven and hve. As to the 
money part of the affair, there were many Avho saw and declared that, in strict 
])riueiple, there eould be no claim for compensation for deprivation of that 
which, from its very nature, never eould have been ])roperty : and such ojiposed 
any payment at all to the jilanters, as they would have refusc'd to purchase a 
slave who could be freed w ithout. But the greater number, seeing how long 
the law had r(;cognised human beings as property, and on how bare a legal 
basis all right to jirojierty rests, ev'ere willing to avoid subtle controversy, and 
to close the dispute rather with generous concession than rvith rigidity; and 
the gift of twenty millions was voted rvith an alacrity rvliich must ever bo con- 
sid('red a nmiarkable and honourable sign of tin; time's. The generous acepii- 
escence of the ])eople under this prodigious increase of their burdens has 
caused the moralists of other nations to declare that the British Act of Lmanci- 
pation stands alone for moral grandeur in the history of tin; rvorld ; Avhile those 
of other nations who do not hajepen to be moralists, see in it only an inexpli¬ 
cable hy]ioerisy, or obscure process of self-intc'rest. 

On the 30th of August, 1833, the Lmancipatiou Act passed the l.ords. The > 

name, and much of the sub.stance of slavery was to exjure on the 1st of August, 

1834. The young children Avere then to be free ; and the Government fondly 
hoped, against the Avarnings of those Avho understood the second nature Avhich 
overgroAvs the first in the holdc'i's of irres])onsiblc })OAvt;r, that tin; ])arents 
would, from the same hour, be moially and civilly free—bound only in the 
salutary obligations to virtuous labour. IIoAV'cvyr that might be, the day Avas 
Avithin view' W'hen all should be Avholly free. To her great honour—and not 
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1834. because the act proved to be one of true policy—Antigua surrendered 

the right of apprenticeship, and set her slaves wholly free on the appointed day. 
Elsewhere, the arrangement worked so ill—the oppression of the negroes was 
so gross, and to them in tlieir transition state so intolerable:—the perjilexitics 
were so many, and so difficult to deal with—tliat Government Avas soon con¬ 
vinced that “ gradualism” was as impracticable xmder the name of freedom as 
of slavery; in three years, the*tenn of iipju'enticoship Avas shortened; and pre¬ 
sently afterwards tlo' arrangement Avas relinquished altogether. 

The season of emancipation Avas dreaded by some of the slav(*-holders, Avho 
had spent all their lives in fear of jACgro risi*tgs. To others it appeared that 
the danger of revolt Avas Avheu the Jicgroes Avere suffering under tyranny, and 
not Avhen tlii'y AV(>re relieved from it. On both shoves of the Atlantic, hoAV- 
cver, exjtectation stood on tip-toe to Avateh the moment Avhich should give 
freedom to 800,000 of the enslaved race. T'he Carolina planter looked Avell to 
his negro quarter, to see that his ” hands” Avere not abroad after dark. Gar¬ 
rison and his band sat Avaiting for tidings—Avilh more faith in the negro 
temper than any body else, but still Avith some anxic'ty for the cause. The 
British j)arliament looked benevolently forth, in the ctmseiousness of having 
done an act Avhieh should stand alone in the history of the world. The 
British peasant thought affectionately of the black luethren Avhom he, as a 
freeman and a tax-jiayer, had helped to release from bondage. And Avhen 
t])(> tiJiiio-s fame—the narrati\e of how the grc'at day had passed OAer—there 
Avas such joy as is seldom excited by one evtmt among opposite interests. 
Garrison and his band Avere as much relieved as the (hirolina jdanter; and 
the English peasant Avas as ])roud and jdeased as the British ])arliamcnt.— 
The 1st of Augiist fell on a Friday; and there Avas to be holiday from the 
Thursday night till Monday. 'I'he missionaries did their duty Avell; and they 
comph'tely sueceeded in impressing the ])e(q)le Avith a sense of the solemnity 
of the occasion. The arrival of that midnight in tlu* island of .Antigua, Avhere 
the negroi's Avore to he Avholly free at once, Avas an event Avhieh cannot be 
read of Avithout a throbbing of the heart. It Avas to the negroes their passover 
night. They Avere all collected in their chapels—the AV'esleyairs keejhng 
■rh.mic and Kirii. Avatch-Jiight in the cha})els throughout the island. The pastors recommended 
non m thc'wi'st to the pcoplc to re(;eive the blessing in silence and on their km'cs. yVt the 
first stroke of midnight from the great catliedral hell, all fcdl on their knees, 
and nothing Avas heard but thi^ sIoav tolling ‘hell, and some struggling sobs in 
the intervals. The silence lasted for a I'cav moments after the final stroke, 
Avhen a peal of aAvful thunder rattled through the sky, and the fla.sh of light¬ 
ning seemed to ]mt out the lami)s in the chapels. Then the kneeling croAvd 
sprang to their f(>et, and gave voice to their passionate emotions;—such voice 
as might be cxjtected from this excitable jteople. Some toss(>d up their free 
arms, and groaned aAvay at once the heart’s burden of a life. Families and 
neighbours opened their arms to each other. Some prayed aloud, after the 
lead of their ])astors, that they might be free indeed; and a voice was heard 
in thanksgiving for a real Sabbath iioav, Avhen the Avicked should cease from 
troubling, and the weary be at rest, and the voice of the oppressor should be- 
no more heard, and the servant should be free from his master. In some of 
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the chapels tlie noble spectacle was seen of the masters attending with their 1834. 

ncgi'oes, and, when the clock had struck, shaking hands Avith them, and --^ 

wishing them joy. The rest of the holiday was spent ])artly in mirth, as Avas 
right, and much of it in listening to the addresses of the missionaries AA'ho 
urged upon them with much force, and in tin; utmost detail, the duties of 
sobriety and diligence, and harmony Avith their employers. On the Monday 
morning, they Avent to AA'ork—that Avork which they Avere proud of now, as it 
Avas for wages.^ 

J^air as Avas this pi'oftiisc, and Avell as tin' conduct of the negroes has justified 
the highest expectations of thciivniost sanguine friends, no reasonable persons 
Avere so sanguine as to suppose that all partic'S Avould be satisfied—that an Act 
of Parliament could neutralize all the evil results of an iniquity that Avas 
ccntviries old—that the striking of that cathedral clock Avas to silence all 
discontents for the future as Avell as the past. From the nature of things it 
<ould not be so. The plant('r could not, at the striking of that clock, j)ut off 
his liabits of command, and his life-long associations of inferiority Avith llu' 
negi'o race. He could not, in a moment, or a year, become an economist, a 
practical man, carrying on his business AA'ith the close attention and care and 
thrifty skill held necessary in the em|)loyers of free labour clseAvlu-re. And 
th(' negroes would certainly Avork in a very different Avay, and to a Aery 
different amount henceforth. The hushand and father might, and no doubt 
Avould, accomplish much more actual work Im'Iavccu year’s end and year’s end : 
but some of it Avould be for himself—on ground of his oAvn: and the avoiucti 
Avould be almost universally AvithdraAvn from field-labour; and they Avould 
keep their ehildren under their oAvn care at home. As the possession of land 
Avas, in the ('yes of negroes, the symbol of all earthly poAver and privilege, 
it AA'as certain that their great ambition Avould be to buy land ; and thus, 
again,, more labour would be AvithdraAvn from the existing estates. And these 
estates AV('re in that bad state of tillage Avhich always co-exists Avith slave 
labour; and the conditions Averc thus unfavourable to a change of system. 

The probability seemed to many to be that there avouIcI be a decline in the 
production of sugar, and distress among the planters, not rc'inediablc by any 
kind or degree of aid from Fiiigland, ending jnobably in a transfer of tin; 
estates from the representatives of the old syst('m to those of the mnv. A 
tone of fretful triumj)!! Avould have to be borne Avith for a time from the 
enemies of emancipation ; and perhaps a temporary deficiency of sugar— 
entailing further sacrifice on the English Avorking classes avIio had so cheer¬ 
fully undertaken their share of the tAventy millions of compensation: and, in 
some future time, every Avhite might have sold his plantation to a black or 
mulatto capitalist. There Avould be much evil in all this, if it should happen: 
but after so long and grievous a sin, some retributive penalty must be expected: 
and there were bright points both in the near and distant prospects. The 
negress was noAv under the protection of a husband, and had a home in 
Avhich to labour and rest, (diristianity could now be preached, without 
dread and Avithout omission. While regretting any decline in the outAvard 
fortunes of the planters, no considerate person could for a moment put those 
outward fortunes into the scale against the moral and material interests of 
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1834. tho vast majority of residents in the West Indies: and, as for the supply of 
—' sugar—there is a broad belt surrounding the world—here studded with South 
American ranchos, there feathered with African palms, and beyond, watered 
by tin; rivc'rs of India, and stri'wn rvith the islands of the eastern archipelago— 
wliere sugar enough may be grown for the needs of the whole race. The 
centuries bring with them their own resources. Ours brought a rich one in 
the insight and impulse to extinguish a mighty rin. Necessity and jtistice 
were seeji and heard to do'inand it: tlie thing was done : ant|^ necessity and 
justice may always be trusted to vindicate thenis(dv('s. “ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


1 '^IIIJS far tlie Whig Mmisti 7 had ^\Tought and prospered well. They had IS.’JI. 

. undertaken their great works with a clear view of what onglit to he done', 
and a didcrmination to do it: or, if they at any time fidl short in either of these 
requisite's, the sympathy or opposition of the liberal ]iart^ soon brought them 
up again. Among many deficiencies and weaknesses which they wx-re now to 
exhibit, the most fatal, and one of the most inexcirsablc, wais in regard to 
Ireland. It required no miraculous wisdom to see that Catholic Emancipation 
w'Oidd not tranguillize Ireland while she suffered under the burden of what the 
Times called “ too much Church.” In the most orderly state of soeic'ty in any „ 

country, it could not be expcctcal that between six and seven millions of inha¬ 
bitants of one religious faith w'ould pay a jiortion of their jjroduce to su])port 
a church w'hich included only a few hundred thousands—a church which they 
conscientiously disapproved, and whose funds they sarv to be aniph', w'hih' 
their owni priesthood had nothing to depend on but the precarious contribu¬ 
tions of their flocks. On the one hand was a church numbering 853,000, 
with four archbishops, eighteen bishops, and a law which authorized its clergy 
to derive an essential part of their incomes from tithes; and this in a country 
where tillage was the almost universal means of subsistence, and the division 
of the land was so minute that the tithe-collectors seemed never to have done 
making their demands of shillings and half-pcnc(!. On the other hand, there 
was a church including six millions and a half of members, wntbout aid from 
government, without countenance from the law ; with a multitudinous priest¬ 
hood w'ho lived with the poor and like the poor; and from these poor was the 
tithe extorted by perpetual!^recurring applications—a])plications backed by 
soldiery and armed pelice, wbo carried off the pig, or the sack of potatoes, or 
the money-fee which the peasant desired to offer to his own priest. It ivapiired 
no miraculous wisdom to see that the long exasperated Irish must consider 
this man;igement as religious perseciition, and feel that Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion was not yet complete. A very ordinary foresight would have shown that 
it would soon be founi impossible to collect tithe in Ireland; and further, 
that it must soon be acknowledged by the whole world at home, a.s it had long- 
been declared by the whole world abroad, that the maintenance of the esta¬ 
blishment in Ireland was an insult and injury which no nation could be 
expected to endure, and which must preclude all chance of pt’ace till it should 
be abolished in its form of a dominant church. The Whig Ministers were not, 
only without the miraculous wisdom, but they were without the ordinary 
foresight. They—Whigs as they were—-were blinded by that same super¬ 
stitious dread of changing the law which had, time after time, been the destruf>- 
tion of their opponents. They, Whigs as they wer^, seemed to have forgotten 
that no human law can be made for eternity—that no age or generation can 
yoL. II. e 
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bind down, a future age or generation to its own arrangements, or legislate in 
a spirit eff prophecy. They, whose ancestors had declared these truths in 1688, 
and AS often since as any great reform had been needed:—they wlio had dis¬ 
solved the laws which gave scats in parliament as a property to individuals, 
''and the negro as a property to his white, fcllow-man, pleaded no<\v, while Ire¬ 
land was convulsed from end to end with the chun.'h question, that the church 
in Ireland could never be touched, because its establishment and revenues were 
guaranteed bylaw. If it«vas asked to whom were this establishment and 
these revenues guaranteed, it was necessary to dismiss the abstraction called 
the Church, and to reply either the m orshippors or their clergy ; and the (pies- 
tion then was, -whetln'r means of Worship could not Ix' provided for the one, 
and an honourable Subsistence for the other, by some method less objection¬ 
able than taking by force the tenth potatoe and the tenth peat from the Catho¬ 
lic peasant, and ])aradiug the Church of the suiiill minority before the eyes of 
the vast majority as tin* jauisioned favunrile of the state. If the Whig 
minisU'is had had sagacity to see the untenable nature of the Jrish Establish¬ 
ment, and courage to propose its reduction to the propt'r condition of a Pro¬ 
testant di'iiomination, they would have gained lumours even nobler than those 
which they won by I’arlianu'ntary Reform. It is highly jirobable that Ireland 
w'ould have been by this time comjiaratividy at ease ; for the ^Ministers might 
apparnitly have carried such a measure at the outset of their legislation for 
Ireland, when tlu'ir power was at its height, and the (picstion of Church 
Reform in England w'as discussed with a fnaalom and boldness whicli soon 
disappeared. If not, however—if they had failed and gone out upon this 
question—they would have entitled themselves to the eternal gratitude of the 
nation, and of so much of the world at large as is interested in the hiterior 
peace and prosperitv of the British em])ire. But they did not see nor under¬ 
stand their 0 ])]) 0 rtunity. The phantom of the impersonal Church, and its 
shadowy train of legal guarantees, was before them, so as to shut out the 
realities of the case—the substantial interests of the Protestant religion, and the 
weighty facts that many of the churches were empty, the numbers of Protestants 
stationary or decreasing, and tin' working ider^' actually Jiving upon alms. 
The Adininistialion tried this and that and the other small method of dealing 
with the difficulty; at wliat exjHmse of delay, contention, afld ultimate partial 
yii'lding, we shall hereafter see. “ Of this,” said their friends at the time, 
by the most calm and inoderati' of their organs, “ there can be no doidit;— 
the only way to afford lu'r (the Irish Church) the h'ast chance of a permanent 
existence, is to abolish J'ithes entirely, and to ent dow||i her other emoluments 
very low indeed,—that is to say, to reduce them until they amount to no more 
than a fair eejuivalent for the services wdiich she can render in return for 
them.” 

In 1831, the state of Ireland seemed to b<' growing daily worse, in regard 
to violence. There was a conflict of forces between the Lord Lieutenant and 
Mr. O’Connell. The Lord Incuti'nant issued proclamations against a certain 
order of public meetings. O’Connell and his friends disobeyed the proclama¬ 
tion, and were brought to trial. Delays and difficulties were introduced into 
the legal process, as is usual in Ireland ; but the matter ended in O’Connell 
and his comrades pleading guilty to the first fourteen counts in the indictment. 
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which charged them with holding meetings in violation of various proclama- 1831. 
tions. The Attorney-General was satisfied, and withdrew the remaining '——^ 
counts. Mr. O’Connell denied in the newspapers that he had ])leaded guilty; 
and declared that Ite had allowed judgment to go hy default, in order to plead 
before the House of Lords, through the twelve Judges—hefoie which time, 
he hoped the Act under which he was prosecuted would expire'. As it w'as 
asserted and proved in the House of Commons that he had actually pleaded 
guilty, arid that nothing remained but for sentence to be pronounced against 
him, his followers, in their amazement at such a fall, resorted to the sujijiosi- 
tion that some kind of comjnomise had taken place between himself and the 
government, and that the liiberator had humbled himself in order to obtain 
soim^boon for Ireland. The suiipositiou giew to a rumour; and the ruinoin 
spread to the friends and opjionents of the ^Ministeis in jiarliament: and, 
though it was promptly met, it nas-neier again extinguished. Whether it 
was through imlolcnce, carelessness, timidity, oi tcmjiorary comenience, 
certain it Mas that the Whig government hiought on itself, foi a couise o! 

Vars, the charge of compromise with O’Coniu'll, aflei repeated proofs of liis 
utter iinwoithiness of all trust, and therefore of all countenance as the leprc'- 
scutativc of his countiy. On the present occasion, Mr. Stanley, Societalyfoi 
Ireland, ivas questioned in tin'House about the tiaiisaclions of Gcncrnnn'iit 
ivith Ml. O’ConiK'll; and his repl\ was expiess and clear. He would not say iimsard i. rn 
that Ml. O’f’onnell’s friends had not cndeaioun'd to make terms foi him : but 
the reply of Government had been that Mr. O’ConneH's conduct had not en¬ 
titled him to any consideiation, and “ the law must take* its course —“judg¬ 
ment should be jiresscd against him;”—the Ciown had “])iocuiecl a rcidict 
against Mr. O’Connell; and it would, undoubtedh, call him u]) to icceive 
judgment iqion it.” AVithin a foitnight after, a lidiculous scene took ])lac(' in 
the House. Mr. O’Connell aski'd the Sc'cietaic for In'land on what giound he 
had assc'iled that filends of bis had eiuh'avouicd to make tciins for him. 

“ 'riiere could be no delicacy in disclosing theii names, bee ause, if they weic' 
ac'cieditcd agents. In'—on the supposition the inincijial—askc'd foi jmblicitj ; 
and if thej weie not his agents, it was but common justice to hold tln'iu uj) as 
impostors.” Again, Mi. Stanley’s answer wa-.c’xpic‘ssandcl<'ar. A let tei h.ul Udiym.! u iimi, 
been laid before him which propaied terms, to induce the liish Oorc'i nment to 
forego the jiroscculion, the lettc'r being dictated by Mi. O’Connell himself to 
hib hou-iii-law, and enclosed in one fiom his son. The House receiied this 
('X])lanatioii with shouts of biughtcr: and the shouts were^reiu'wcd when Mr. 

O’Coniiell said that “lie could not but admit that his ciiu'stion had been an¬ 
swered most satisfactoiily by the light honourable gi'iitlenian.” The terms 
pioposcd W'cre, as Mr. O’Conuc'll now declared, that he should forego his agi- u.i"'.i>J " lu; 
tatioii for the Repeal of the I’nion, which he regardc'd onlj as means to an 
end, if the GoverniiK'iit w'Oiild, in the first place, chop the jiiosccution, and 
m'xt propose good measures for lieland. “ The answer w as, that no such com¬ 
promise would he for a moment entertained by the Irish Goiyinmcnt, and that 
the law must take its course.” It is difficult to account for a self-exposure so 
audac'ious as this of O’Connell, on any other STH)position*thun that he wished 
to advc'i'tise his rcadiiuws to be negotiated with, and to suiiendei his Rc|)<'al 
agitation on sufficient inducement. He had long befou' so surieuden'd all 
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1831. pretensions to honour, and shown himself sairicapablc of conceiving of honour, 
that he could go through a scene like this of the 28th of February, 1831, with 
less cniharrassment than any other man. The misfortune of the case to the 
Government was, that it did not redeem the pledge given hy Mr. Stanley. • The 
law did not take its course; Mr. O’Connell was not brought up for judgment. 
Time passed on: the Act under which he was convicted expired: and when it 
was defunct, the Ministers considered that it would be ungracious to inflict 
the penalties it decreed. 

ittisii oiJTBAoii, From week to week of this session, the outrages in Ireland grew worse. 

Tithe collectors were murdered in some places: in others, they were dragged 
from their beds, and laid in a ditch to have their cars cut off. Five of the police 
were shot dead at once by a party in ambush. The peasantry declared agj^inst 
pastures, and broke up grass lands in broad day. Cattle were driven off, lest 
the owners should pay tithe upon them. A committee of Roman Catholic 
priests, assembh'd at Ennis for the promotion of order and peace, broke up 
'"'ith expressions of despair. G’Connell attended some of the trials in May, 
before a special commission issued for the purpose; and he took the oppor¬ 
tunity of making matters worse by addressing the people in speeches, in which 
he told them that many of the convicted peasants would have been acquitted 
if fairly tried, but that the juries were afraid to acquit. He clnirged his hearers 
W'ith—not crime, but—indiscretion, and advised them to deliver up their arms, 
not because the law required it, but because they might thus mollify the 
Government, and purchase leniency for their comrades who had been caught. 
Towards tlie end of the month, there was a. fight between the police and the 
])easauts, at Clastic Pollard, in Westmeath, on occasion of an attempted rescue. 
The chief constable was knocked down; the police fired, and nine or ten per¬ 
sons were killed. I’he police wen: tried for manslaughter, on the prosecution 
of the Government; and O’Connell found matter of complaint even in this, 
after the men were acquitted, alleging that the prosecutions would have been 
fairer,'if left to be instituted by the families of the slaughtered men. If they 
had been so left, his complaints of the apathy of the Govi'inmcnt would have 
beem more formidable still. In June, an affair happened at Newtonbarry, in 
Wexford, which shows w'hat was the position of the Church in the Catholic 
districts of Ireland at that time. On the IS#! of June, which was market day, 
some cattle were to be sold wluch had been impounded for tithe paymemt. The 
following placard was on the walls of the town:—“ Inhabitants, &c. &c. There 
will be an end of church plundca-: your pot, blanket, and pig, will not hereafter 
be sold by auction, to support in luxury, idleness, and case, persons who en¬ 
deavour to make it ai)pear that it is essential to the j)eace and prosperity of the 
country, and your eternal salvation, while the most of you are starving. Attend 
to an auction of your neighbour’s cattle, seized for tithe by the Rev. Alexander 
M‘Clintock.” The yeomanry were on the alert to assist the police. As soon 
as the sale began, it merged into a fight; and twelve of the Catholic mob were 
killed. The consequent law proceedings were baffled and rendered fruitless by 
trick and timidity; but the affair was never forgotten. Before the year was 
out, the clergy had become afraid to ask, and their flocks to pay, their dues. 
As the year closed, soldiery assisted the police; but this only enlarged the area 
of the fights, and deepened their animosity. On one occasion, five of the 
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Catholics were sholf dead by the military; and, a fortnight after, when a strong 1831. 
body of police were escorting a tithe-collector, they wore summoned to syi- ' 

render him to popular vengeance; and, on their refusal, twelve of them were 
slaughtered in a lane, and more left fearfully wounded. The captain of police 
and his son, ten years old, were among the slain; and the pony which the boy 
rode was stabbed dead. The arms of the assailants were scythes, ])itcliforks 
and bludgeons. A couptry lad, who appeared about thirteen years old, went 
from one to another of the prostrate police, and finding that five of them still 
breathed, made an end of them with his scythe. Such were the things that 33 “'®“’''’ 
were done in the namd, and for the alleged rights, of the religion which brought 
“ peace on earth, and good-will to men.” As for the reviled clergy,—the men 
who were declared to be living “ in luxury, idleness, and case,” and Avhosc 
claim to tithe the Irish Secretary w as advocating in the House as “ a matter of 
justice between man and man,”—they were living, some in fear of a prison for 
debt, as they had received no money for ihany mouths; many more in fear of 
their neighbours ; and not a few in fear of seeing their children starve before 
their eyes. Sometimes there would come in by night a pig, or a bag of meal, 
or a sack of potatoes, from some j)itying friend ; and by day, tlie clergymau 
might be seen digging “ for bare life” in his garden, wdth his shoeless childron 
about him, while his wife w^as trying, within the house, whether the tattered 
clothes would bear another and another patch. Such ■was the system of “jus¬ 
tice between man and man” which Mr. Stanley would not at this time touch, 
because it w^as Icg.al. If tliis was justice, on every or any hand, what then was 
injustice ? 

Some clergymen, however, differed from Mr. Stanley about perseverance in 
not touching the tithe system, on account of its justice. The Archbishop of 
Dublin declared that he spoke the opinion of many of his clerical brethren, as 
well as his own, w’hen he said, in his evidence before the Lords’ Committee in mnwid. x nrr. 
this year—“ As for the continuance of the tithe system, it seems to me that it 
must be at the point of the bayonet—that it must be through a sort of chronic 
civil war. The ill feelings that have so long existed against it have been em¬ 
bodied in so organized a combination, that I conceive there would be continu¬ 
ally breakings out of resistance, which must be kept downi by a continuance of 
very severe measures, such as t]ie Government might indeed resolve to have 
redmrsc to for once, if necessary, but would be very unwilling to resort to ha¬ 
bitually, so as to keep the country under military government. And the most 
intelligent persons, and the most experienced I have conversed with, seem to 
think that nothing else will permanently secure the payment of tithes under 
the present system.” If this was true, tithes were condemned, in spite of their 
justice; for it could not be supposed that the preachers of a non-aggressive and 
non-resistant religion would desire to have their maintenance permanently col¬ 
lected at the point of the bayonet. There must, in that case, be more “ anxious 
thought” about meat and clothing than consisted with their profession. Al- 
ready, indeed, the .two faiths in Ireland seemed to have exchanged characters. 

It was the Protestant Church which displayed its protected, and endowed, and 
dominant hierarchy ; and it was the Catholic faith which sent its priests from 
house to house, to preach glad tidings to the poor, accepting subsistence from 
the overflow of good-will, but demanding nothing in the name of human law. 
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In (lie royal speech, at the opening of the next sessiorf, some progress in 
Myiistmial ojiinioii was apparent. The King requesteil the parliament to 
consider wln'ther some improvement could not he made in the law regarding 
tithes in Ireland. In after years, there was ahundant cause for lamentation 
that the advance was so small. Committees of Inquiry were appointed by 
■ both Ilouses ; and the evidence adduced was so astounding as to induce, in a 
multitude of minds, views of the Protestant Church in Ireland which it is 
lamentable that the Government did not take heed to and act upon. IMany 
friends of Ireland, as well as the Catholics themselves, desired, if tithes -v^ere not 
to be abolished, that they should be so ajipropriatc'd as fo yield benefit to the 
body who paid them, by means of a recurrence to the first principles of tithes. 
Originally, one-fourth of the lithe was devoted to the maintenance of thoiioor, 
and another to that of the places of worship: and it was now proposed, cvdii 
in petitions to parliament, that this application should be made of the proceeds 
of t ithe and of the lands of the (fiuifch in Ireland. Lord Grey took the earli¬ 
est opportunity of intimating that he .should strenuously o])posc any proposi¬ 
tion which went to deprive the Church (that ever impersonal jdeader !) “of 
her just rights.” Perhaps the best expression of the widely awakened feeling 
. we have adverted to" may be found in the speech of Lord Ebrington, who had 
himself been on the committee in the Commons, “ rt'specting the unfortunate 
anomaly which the Church of Ireland presented. He should not thiuk any 
])lan could lead to a final settlement of the question, which attcm])ted to ex¬ 
clude the consideration of a thorough reform of the Cdiurch of Ireland. When 
he sarv the clergy of that Church receiving salaries so disproportionate to the 
number of Protestants under their care ; and when he saw that those salaries 
were ])aid chiefly by Roman Catholics, he looked upon the system as pregnant 
rvith injury to the cause of ladigion. lie protested, theieforc, against the 
number of the clergy being so dispro])ortioned to their congregations ; and he 
shoidd be glad to sec' some more just distribution of the revenues of the Church, 
such as would afford a more adequate provision f)r the working clergy; and he 
should also be glad to see a state of things in which ho part of the revenues of 
the (ffiurch should be diverted from the use of the Church. He coidd thiidt 


no settlement of the existing complaints satisfactory which, with a due regard 
to all existing interests—for God forbid that they should attempt to strij) any 
man of that which of right belonged to him—did not contemplate the reduc¬ 
tion of the Church of Ireland to a condition better proportioned to the wants 
of the Protestant inhabitants.” Such was the view brought out of Committee 
by as thorough-going a friend of the Whig administration as sat in the House. 

There was now no time to be lost. The Irish recusants knerv, to a man, 
that the royal sjcecch had recommended to ])arliament a consideration of the 
tithe system: and they took this for a royal condemnation of titlie-paying. 
They knew before February was out that tlu; parliamentary committees had 
rejiorted that nothing would avail short of “ a complete extinction of tithes ” 
by (commutation for a charge upon tlie land: and these things were considered 
warrant enough for a nffusal to pay tithe at all, and for jcersccution of those 
Annual wlio did pay. An archdeacon in the neighbourhood of Cashel hoped to esta¬ 

blish a commutation with his parislijoners; but now they refused his terms, 
came u]! to him in a field in .sight of his own house—a field where several 
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j)crsons were ploughing', who took no notice of the transaction—and sjoiied him 1IS32. 

till his head was beaten to pieces. If any resident, pressed by his pastor, or 

by conscience, or by fear of the law, paid the smallest amount of tithe in 

the most secret manner, his cattle were houghed in tin; night, or his house 

was burnt over his head, or his flock of shoe]) \vas hunted over a precipice, and 

lay a cnishcd heap in the morning. There was a sound of a horn, at that 

time, which made men’s flesh creep, whether it w as heard by night or day; 

I'or those who took upon them to extinguish tithes now boldly asst.uubled tbinr 
numbers by the sound of the horn ; and all who heard it }<new that murder or 
mutilation or arson Avas going to be ])erpetrated. (Captures, spectial commis¬ 
sions, and trials, Averc useless. Witnesses dared not give evid<'nce ; jurors 
dared not attend. Mtigistrales and police AA'cre multijdied; but the thing 
iTecdcd Avas a removal of the grievance, Avhich Avas real eno^|gb, hoAA'CAer atro¬ 
ciously avenged. On the very chapels, notices AV(‘re now posted by the .li!; '"’’ 
insurgents, and no man dared to take them down. There Avtts indeed no time 
to lose. 

The clergy naturally ceased to dmuand their dues : but evtm thost* of them 
Avho had any thing to live upon found tliat they Avere not^to be left in peace. 

It seemed to be intended to drive them from the count)'}'. If they had coavs, 
nobody could be i'ound to milk them. Tradesmen A\ho supplied articles to 
clergymen found that nobody Avould buy of them, or even sell to them. 
Throughout the diitbidic rural districts f)f Ireland, the clergy Averc dependant 
noAV Aipon the government, or upon private charity, foi' mere sustenance, Avhile 
large county meetings in ('allow, Cork, and elsewheng Avere })assing resolu¬ 
tions and issuing addresses Avhich Avere almost i)likc in matter and form, ami 

of Avhich the folloAving is a fiiir sjiecimen :—“ Resolved, that it is a glaring kIh^ ... 

wrong to compel an imjioveiished Catholic jjeoplc to siqiport in pampered 
luxury the richest clergy in tin; Avorld—ii clergy from Avhom the Catlndics do 
not experience even the return of common gratitudi;—a clergy Avho in times 
pa.st oppo.scd to the last the political freedom of the Irish people, and at the 
present day are opposed to n;form and a liberal scheme of education for thi'ir 
countrymen. That ministers of the Cod of ('harity should not, by misajipli- 
cation of all the tithes to their oaa’u private uses, thus deprii'c the poor of their 
patrimony—nor shottld ministers of peace adhere AA itl^siich desperate tenacity 
to a system fraught Avith dissension, hatred, and ill-Avill.” The grievance AViis 
real enough—obvious to iill Avho AA'ere not blind<>d by a sujierstilious AA orshiji of 
man-made laAv, so as to be insensible to those ulterior hiAvs Avhich it is 
impious to disregard. There Avas indeed no time to lose : but unhappily, there 
was no man in poAver free and bold enough broadly to assert tin; higher laAv.s ; 
and thus the loAver Avas not AvithdraAvn, but only feebly mended; so that the 
change was foutid ineffectual. The work had to be done over tigain ; and tin; 
chief part of it—the reduction of the Protestant Church to tlie needs of the 
Protestant population—^lias to be done yet, Avhile Ireland :)))pcars as far from 
being tranquillized as ever. 

The Act which b(;ars date June 1st 1832, authorizes the Lord lileutenant C'b't , ,.r 

' I 8.’’, 2 

of Ireland to adA auce (>0,000/. to the Irish clergy Avho could prove themselves •; wiii. n . c. n. 
unable to collect their tithes for the year 1831. Their ehiims for that year 
thus became a debt from tin; Irish people to the government, recoA'er;il)le by 
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QOft tl\C WWOrs of govemmenf, The claim of the clergy to any fbi-mer arrears was 
not to be prejudiced by this Act, which was designed for temporary relief, and 
to interpose tlic government between the irritated people and the clergy. The 
government was to levy the arrears. Many in the House asked at once 
whctlier the government would be able to levy the arrears—defeated as it had 
been in endeavouring to aid the clergy to do so. The Bill was proffered under 
a pledge from- government that a tithe commutation should be instituted, 
rvhich alone could justify the temporary measure of an advance to the clergy. 
The Act passed rapidly through both Houses, and became law on the 1st of 
June. It was July before the further and permanent measures of government 
regarding tithes were brought forwafd; and, as the Minister declared, the ses- 
tion was too far advanced to admit of the passage of them all. They were 
ioir'Tm’ three. The first gendered the existing Tithe Composition Act permanent aflff 
compulsory, instead of voluntary, and for a term of twenty-one years. The second 
constituted the bishop and beneficed clergy of eveiy diocese a corporation for 
the management of tithe business, Avhereby individual clergymen w'ould be 
relieved from the difficulties and dissensions attendant on a prosecution of 
their own claims. The eoiporation would levy and distribute the tithe for 
the diocese. The tfiird provided for the redemption of the tithe by all who 
might wish to buy up their freedom from the charge. Sixteen years’ purchase 
was the amount proposed ; and permission was to be given to possessors of 
mortgaged and entailed estates to mortgage them further, in the first ease, to 
the extent necessary for this object—such mortgage to have pi-ecedenee of all 
that existed before; and, in the other case, to sell as much of the entailed 
estates as shotild be necessary for the redemption of the tithe. 

'Phis last and most important of the three Bills was left ov-cr to the next 
session. It was the wish of Ministers to carry the other two; but they suc- 
e n?,""" eeeded only with the first;—the Act by which the Tithes Composition in 
Ireland was made comjuilsory and permanent. 

The Belief Act would not work. The clergy were as much hated as ever 
for giving in to the government an account of the arrears of 1831. A clergy- 
Amiuai iiiRisiiT, mail in Tiiipcrarv was shot dead on his own lawn. The son of another and 
Ills driver were left on the highway—the one dead, the other supposed to be 
so. The people would not permit the posting of notices of arrears ; and in 
the affrays caused in tliis piocess, several lives were lost at different points; 
and this furnished occasion to O’Connell for cries for vengeance for the Irish 
blood that was shed; cries which told with prodigious effect. It had been 
clear to many from the first that this was a game at which government could 
not play. Defeat, and victory by force of soldiery, were equally fatal. The 
issue was defeat. Towards the end of the next session, the avowal of Minis- 
iiamai(i,x-i. 312 fprs ill parliament was that out of a sum of 104,285^. of arrears due for 1831, 
government had been able to levy only 12,000L; and that amount “ had been 
collected with great difficulty, and some loss of life.” Government had decided 
to hhandon all processes under the existing law, and to seek rcitnbursement 
in some other form, after having paid to the clergy the arrears of 1832, and 
the .amounts due in the present year; which, together with those of 1831,now 
reached the sum of about a million. This amount of a million was to be pro¬ 
vided by an issue of Exchequer Bills. This sum supposed a deduction from 
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the claims of the clergy, for the advantage of secure and immediate payment. 183.3. 

The reimbursement was to he by means of a general land-tax for a term of —v--—- 

years ; exemption being granted to tliose who could luovc that they had paid 
their tithes. These propositions were warmly debated. The Conservatives 
condemned all concession, and claimed for the Church and clergy tlu? utter¬ 
most farthing of their dues. The Irish members coinhaiuied tlu^ le\'y of tillie 
in any form, declared that the government was now regarded us a great tithe- 
proctor, and hatedmicordiugly ; and foi'etold a repetition, with aggravation, of 
the outrages of preceding years, on every attempt to levy the land-tax. Many 
of the liberal party, who yet would not desert the government, coni])l'ained ol' 
the issue of the million under the name of a loan, when every body knew that 
it would not inovi- recoverable, and Avould be in fact a gift to the Irish ( diurcb 
which they had no inclination to make. Tlie Conservafive.s yieldi'd, from 
])ity and respect for the suffering clergy: the Liberals from a dislike to em¬ 
barrass the government: and th(‘ Iri.sh mombio's could make no bead ttgainst 
so many adversaries. The Hill for colh'cting the arrears of tithes therefore' .\,, ih.i:) 
])assed the Lords on the 28th of August, 1833. xs b.i,, 

The next year, the subject had to be brought up again. There was infinite 
mischief in this annual debating on a topic so charged with irritation to all 
])arti(“s: and now, at this late day, came out some I'acts n hich, if they had 
been understood earlier, as they ought to have been, would have convinced so 
large a majority of the insufferable irksomeness of the imjwsition of tithe in 
Ireland, as to have ensured its being got rid of long ago. IMr. lattleion was 
no^v Secretary for Ireland: and he made his disclosures, and rendered his 
account on the 20th of L'chruary. 

Oil the 4th of that month, the King’s Speech had recommended a'consider- ,8^^ 
ation of “a final adjustment of tithes” in Ireland : and in his remarks on the 
motion for the Address, the Duke of Widlingtou had said, that tin* Irish HanM.ni, xxi. i:^ 
clergy were in precisely the same miserable situation at jiresent that they had 
been in before the passage of measures for their relief; and he considered 
that “ that most deserving race of mim” was in danger of ntt»‘r destruction: 
a. Ktatemeut which was not contradicted by Lord Grey in his reply to the 
Duke’s speech. After two years of experiuu'ut and debate, the Irish Secretary 
Mas now compelled to call the attention of Parliament, to a new measure : but 
it was to be four years yet before this single point rvas settled. At the out.si't 
of his sjicech, Mr. l.ittleton made an avowal which might ])rndently have 
been taken to heart before, .so as to save years of “ chronic civil war,” much 
misery of mind, and the loss of many lives. Mr. Littleton beggeil the House Hansi...i, .\,\i .ri 
“ to bear in mind, that the statute-book had been loaded w'ith enactments by 
the legislatures of both countries for the purpose of giving the pro])rielors of 
tithe.s effectual means to cnl'orce the law'. The whole of those enactments had 
proved ineffectual. Many of them of the most severe description, extending 
even to capital jmnishment, had proved utterly useh'ss.” No one could 
wonder at this who heard the statement that follow'cd of the vexatious inci¬ 
dence of the Iri.sh tithe. Ow'ing to the extreme subdivision ot land, the 'i'ii.'.h 

amounts were small—sometimes literally beyond expression ; and in such 
eases, the debtor was one who had no money, or ready means of ])aYment, and 
to whom it was exasperating to be called on, from time to time, for a religious 

VOI,. 11. '! 
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18.‘54. l)allry, andyot. so inconvejiieiit and so hurting to his conscience. In ii 

—purisli in ('allow, the sum owing by 2i22 dcfaidtcrs was a farthing each. “A 
n.iHMi.!, xxi. 'ms. i^oturn of llic actual nuiuhcr of defaulters i\ hose debts were under a farthing, 
and l ist' by farthings u]) to a shilling, would exhibit a very large proportion of 
the gross number, hi some instances, tlu? ( barge upon the land amounted to 
oul\ seven ])arts of a farthing. When he informed the committee that many 
of the smaller sums were payable b\ three or four persons, some idea might he 
formed of the dillieulty of ecdlecting tithes in Ireland. The' highest aggregate 
charge was against lliose who owed individually about ‘‘Id. ; and he would 
then beg to remind tin; committee, that it was not so nitich the sum as the 
situation of tlie indiiidual, that renden'd these (diarges ojipressive. Twopence 
to one might be as gr(‘at an impost as 'll. to anotluT. There was another great 
,s(‘verity eonni'cted with tlu^ ipiestion of "tithes. They wi-re not simjde. (Ine 
j)ro])ri('tor alone did tiot come to the jioor nnin to demand his tithes; Imtiuiiny, 
whose int('rests w ('re irreeoneileable and adverse, fastened u]>oti him. There 
were difi'erent kinds of tithes—the vicarial, rectorial, and impropriate—all often 
fastening on the same individual, who was bound to meet the sepa] at('demands 
of ('aeh tithe-owner. The ojijiosition to tithes, then, though it might receive 
ati impulse from agitation, was not to be wholly tiact'd to that source. There 
was a dee]M'r source! in the severity of the impost itself.” This was all very 
true : the disaster was, that it had not Ix-en known sooner. Such had lu'en the 
state of the ease during preceding years of legislation ; during years when the 
Irish were called ])urely ungrati'ful because the Emanei]iati(.in Act did not 
tramptilliw them. A (piiet('r jirocednre on their part would have'been wiser 
and more virtuous; hut their'was also little wisdom in the e.xpectation that 
(juietness would list- iiii and spretid among an excitable and long-injured jicople 
whih' a grievance like this was ignored by a governnu'nt which called itself 
libeiid, and friendly to Ireland. Now that the .Ministers had at last discovered 
that they had grievanee, as well as agitation, to deal w ith, the method in which 
I f.Liitiatd, x.\l. tln'v jiroposed to deal w ith it was this :—-that all eom])ositions for tithes should 
I'.ifiiusui. A( ] .11 ceasc! from the 1st of next Novendier : and that the amount should he jiaid in 
the form of an annual land-tax to the King, who should caus(' ))rovision to be 
made out of it, in land or mom-y, for the clergy and other tithe-owner.s. 'J’his 
land-tax was to he red(!emal)le. Mr. O’t'onnell, and other mendters from Ire- 
, land, vehemently o])])osed this ])r(j])osal, reasonably alleging that it wrmld 
merely establish the same' imjiost under anotlu'r ii.ame. I hey did not succeed 
now in delaying the introduction of the Bill: but on the dOth of .Inly, when 
it was in committee, Mr. O’t'onnell liad his revc'iige for the moment. He 
objected to the jnoposal that gewernment shoidd recover the iimount of the 
tithes; said that they would never succeed in taming tin! Irish people by 
pretemding to throw salt on the tails of the landlhVds; and moved that the 
tithes should be made j)ayable immediately from the landlords to the clergy, 
aft('r being reduced forty ])er cent. This motion was in the form of an amend¬ 
ment, to the third elaus(! of the Bill: and it Avas carried by a very large 
iitinsfirj.xxi. majority; the numbers being 82 to 8,3. 

After taking tinn* to eoTisidcr, the Ministers determined to go on with the 
Bill. Th(!y never would have ])ro](osed a large reduction in tin! incoiues of 
the Irish clergy : but as the House of (.Commons htid declared itself broadly in 
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favour of such a reduction, and it would facilitate llic settling of tlie system, l.S'J t 
they could have no objection. y\nd they believed that the clergy (to whom 
individually the n'diiction would bt! only twenty-two and a-half ])er cent.) 
would he willing- and thankful to receive that amount, in consideralioii of the 
security, punctuality, and peaceableness, which would now attend the pay¬ 
ments. The ]/Ord (Jhanedlor ])ut it to the r<‘(-rs, \vhen the Mill came before 
theun, whether any one of them deriving a nominal income of 100,01)0/. front 
his estat«s, would not he very glad to receive in gold, on a certain day, without 
a chance of disa])j)ointmeu), 77,500/., with a rdease from all disputes, pains, 
and ptuiiilties, from had or impoverished tenants. If their own hisho])s were 
to h(‘ believed, however, tin; great majority of the Irish den-gy wertt hostile to 
the measure. In that ease—if they were still ;ihle atid dis[)osed to stand out, 
under tin; risk of Irish outrage, for the full liirc of their s])iri)nal sereiee—the 
compassion of parliament was thrown aw ay ujam them, and that of the nation 
must he reserved for the snlfering minority of the dergy, who were ready to 
saeriliee somethiiig for ])eaee, and to avoid causing their brotlu'r to offend, 
lint even these more high-minded sulferers were Jiol to he aided yet. On the 
motion for tlie second reading in tlie Lords, l^ord L’llenhorough moved that 
the Mill shoidd l)(^ read that day six months, and threwv it out by a majority 
of (i7 out of oil votes, by proxy or present. The hisho])s who were in favour j|"' ' ' 

of the measure thosr' of Derry, Chichester, and iSorwidi. On the <Uher 
side were the .\rehhishops of ('.inltnhury and Caslid, tind nineteen hishojis. 

Tlie division showed that the s])iritual jieers wme quite of r,ord Mdhourne's 
ojiinion (which was earnestly exjn-esscdg as to the nnsjieakahle inqiorttinct' of 
the measure; only tln-y took an o])])o&ile view' of it. It Avas hut for a short 
time; for within five years tlu'y htid. to yield: and meamAliile, their conduct, 

Avhether attributed to pridt', to gn-ed, to enmity to the Catholic Irish, or 
merely to sndi narrowness of vh'w as ill Ix'eonu's legislators, Avent as faj' to 
inqiair the dignity and influence of the Church among those A\ho Avatehed the 
ease, as their success in throAvingout the Ih'form Mill three years before, 

'finis endi'd in failuri- the endeavour of the big administration to deal 
with the Irish tithe (pu'stion ; a difliculty so radical as to ri-qiiire radical 
tft'atnunt, as has been since practically aeknoAAh'dged. Tlie efl’ect of men ly 
tampering with it Avas very disastrous;—the government Avas foiled; the 
elergy sank into a deeper slough of jiopular haired ; and the Irish (diureh lost 
every year more of its dignity in the iwes of its oAvn Avell-Avisln-rs. 

The grciit (juestion of its preservation in any form had noAv for some time 
been discussed ; and so discussed lluit it Avas neeesstiry for the administration 
of the time—Avhatevcr it might he—to take up the argunu-nt. Kvery body 
knpAv that the chiefineiti'inent to the lli'peal tigitation AViis the luqie of gelling 
rid of the Church. The Tories Avi're disjiosi'd to th'fy the Uiqieal cry, and all 
agitation, and to iqdiohl the dues of the (diurch even to the last penny ol 
ehurch-eess, and the smallest fraction of a farthing of tithe. A large number 
of the Ijiberal party were for so abating the Irish (diureh as to throw- its main¬ 
tenance upon its oAvn members, and reduce its ministers to some ])roportion to 
their docks. The endeavour of the administration Avas to ki;ep a middle 
course between these extreme parties. In lS3d, the government ])ro])osed to i„i,n iici.ism. 
einpoAver a Hoard of Kcclesiastical (Commissioners, by Act of Parliament, to wissjd.N. 
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make oxtcn.sive olian^cs in the Irish Ohurch, \v])ich, it was hoped, would he 
so maiiil'estly for the advantage of all parties as to secure a sufficient support 
in parliament. 

It appears, by a census purposely taken in 1834, that the proportion of the 
numhers of the Protestant Cliurch in Ireland to lhal of Catholics and Dissent- 
ei's was this :—The Catholics were G,43(),(K)0 : the memhers of the Established 
Church Avere 853,1(50 : and the Dissenters, GG5,54(): thivt is, while the Catho¬ 
lics Avore above 80 per cent., tin? Church Protestants Avere just abov» 10, and 
the Disscntc'rs 8, per cent. The revenues of this (diurch Avere 8G5,525/.: above 
1/. p('r head of its members! 'riiere Avere nearly 1400 benefices—of AA'liich 
forty-one did not contain a single Protestant ; tAventy had under five, and IGo 
contained under five-and-tAA-enfy. In 157 benetices, no seiwice Avas perfonnerl, 
tlie incumbent being an absenti'c. There AA'cre four archbishops and eighteen 
bisho])s for this little flock. If Avas imjiossible that such a (ihurch could long 
b(‘ endured in a country so peopled ; and the reductions now proposed by 
government Avere ver\ considerable. 

Tavo arebbisho])s and ten bishops Avere to be tlu^ last of their name. Tlieir 
dioceses Avere to be united AA'ifli others as o])portunity arose; and on the deatli 
of the Primate, the income of liis sea; Avas to be reduced from 14,500/. to 
10,000/. Deans and chapters Avere no longer to enjoy dignity Avitbout AAun'k. 
They Avere to be abolished, or to undertake the cure of souls. Sinecure bene- 
Gees AAcre to be endured no longer: the. tVnnmissioners might suspend the 
appointment ofministtTs Avhohad not done duty for three years before. The 
I'drst-fruits, Avhicli aatit a. trouble and grievance ju'oducing little return, aaovc 
to bo abolished, and replaced by a f;ix on b('nefic(>s ami e])iseopal incomes, 
rising in its ])er rauitage from the smallest benefice not under 200/. a-A'('ar, to 
the vast incomes of some of tin* bishops ; the bumble livings paying Ga'C per 
cent.; and any episcopal income exceeding 1,500/. a-year, fifteen percent. It 
Avas expef ted that by the sum thus raised tabont GO,000/. a-yearj, a sufficient 
])rovision Avould be .seeuri'd for tlie rejiair of churches and conducting of the 
service, so that the odious im])ost of cliurch-eess might be abolished, its amount 
being estimated at 70,000/. a-year. The one lA'inaining point was that Avhich 
occasioned tlie fiercest disjmfes ; disputes which lasted for a course of yeai'S, 
and are certainly destined to be rencAved hereafter. In opening the scheme 
of goAornment for altering (to the advantage' of all other ])arties, AA'ithout 
injury to the clergy) the terms for letting the lands of the Church, l.ord 
Althorp did not coiu'eal his o^iinion that any aeldifional funds accruing from 
such ebango of management Avere fairly to be considered state funds, applica¬ 
ble to general state jmrposes. Seijiposing the Church left where she Avas 
before—dejnived of nothing present or futurt—the profits of any improve¬ 
ment suggested and achic'ved by the government might bo claimed by the 
goAcninient for the good of the state. The amount anticipated from this 
source Avas about, or nearly, three millions. 

The government Avere anxious to lose no time “ under existing circum¬ 


stances,” in carrying this Rill. It AA'as brought in on the 11th of March, 
iiii.- ini.xvi. f,i7. Tlu're Avas debate about the time of the second reading, and one of those mis- 
takes to which the jircseut Ministry seemed to be doomed; so that a delay of 
tnany Aveeks ensued. 4’his Avas a tax-bill; and it Avas necessary to introduce 
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it in a committee of the wliole House : and thus, as the point had to he argued, 18d4. 
the Ministers to be convicted of (uror, tind the whole matter gone over again, 
it wa.s the ()th of May heforc it reached tin; second wading. Itwa.s then 
very nearly dismissed a second time on account of an oversight oi’Ministers in 
reciting a message from the King which had never heen delivered to parlia¬ 
ment : btit the Speaker decided that the objectors should have brought for^vard 
their ])oint befort! the first reading, and must now wait till the Hill was in com¬ 
mittee, by which time the lu'ccssary message; from the King might be received. 

The majority on this occasion was large in favour of tlu; measure—many mem¬ 
bers, however, giving notice that they should ultimately o])pose it, unless it was 
decided in committee that all accrtiing funds whats(^evcr should lx; devoted to 
('cclesiastical ]nir]) 0 .scs. Jt rvas in vain that government explained that the 
fund from new church leases should bo applied to educational and other 
objects which otight to be those of the Church. That provision Avas expunged 
from the Hill in (h>mmitte(>. It was also decreed that the fax on clerical Aii.r.oriiuii..% 

Ki I I'si 

inc(»m(;s should date only from the death of the ^wesent incumbents. AVith 
thcsi; alterations, the Hill passed the Loaauu' House, on the Sfh of .July, 18.‘J3, 
by a majority of 2T4 to 111;—a proportion AA'hich shows how much stronger 
was the a])preheusiou of danger from Ireland than the cry, loud as it Avas, 
about confiscation of the pro])erty of the fdiurch. 

The Peers Avcrc' bcli('ved to intend to make a A'igorons rally against this 
very important Hill, Avith Avhose jrassage the existenc<; of the Ministry Avas 
understood to be bound u]). On a recent occa.sion, Avhen the Reform Hill had 
been in danger, a Avidl-tiint'd vole of the (loramons of conlidence in Ministers 
had been found of service ; and it Avas now pro])Osed again to intimate to the 
Peers that the Commons had a A’cry deciiled Avill in regard to the reformation 
of the Irish Church. Sir J. AA'roUesley, aftcu due notice, and in opposition to 
the entreaties of AlinistiTs, moved for a call of the House on the 17th of 
.Inly—the day of the second reading in the Lords ; and hoAvas nearly success¬ 
ful ;—125 voting Avith him, and IbO agiiinst him. * 

'Fhe opposition in the Lords Avas strong, but not effectual. The support 
given to tin; measure Avas somcAvhat grudging; but it Avas sufficient—no dotd)t 
for the reason assigned, in a fcAV remarkable words, by the Karl of AA^icklow lamH.iui. 
for his share in carrying the Hill through. “ He eouhl not be taken to b(' a 
sup]K)rter of Ministers, because; he meant to vote for their pn'sent measure. 

He conceiAu;d that every act of theirs bore ni>on it the stamp of rewolution— 
the prc.sent no loss than others : but he Avonhl for that very reason A’ote for the 
]nesent Hill, because, if he did not, he might on a future occasion—like him 
AA'ith the books of the Sibyl—liave to pay a higlu'r price for less Auduc.” The 
Duke of AA^cllington, Avho had more reason than most men to knoAv Avhat to 
dread from Irish discontent, su])ported the Hill, on condition of certain amend¬ 


ments : and all Avent Avell, except that Ministers Avere outvoted on the point of 
the disposal of the revenues of snspendod appointments. Hy a majority of tAA'o 
it Avas decided that such revenues should be a])plied to the repairs of the 
church and glebe-house; and then, any surjdus should go into the hands of 
the commissioners. After consideration, T.ord (frey and his colleagues deter¬ 
mined not to throAV up the Hill for the sake of this one point. It passed, on 
the 30th of .July, hy a majority of 54, out of 210 votes, and in the midst of a 
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1834. vigorous nM'ordiiig of protests Ry alarnicd I’oers. ()i these ])rotosts, the most 
'—' reiimrkahle one is that of the Duke of (himherhiiul, who reverts to the old 
XX. 127. jrrouud—hv that time forgotten hy every one el.se—of the Coronation Oath, 
of which he declares this measui'e a clear violation. The commissioners 
appointed under the Dill A\ere the J’riniate of Ireland and Archhishop ol 
Duhlin, the Lord Chancellor and t'hief Justice of Ireland, and four of the 
Irish bishops. Their pow ers were great; and it was contidently hoped that 
they would 1)0 put to vigorous use. Hut no one .su])j)used that any thing that 
they coidd do would finally settle the dilliculty of the Irish (nnircli; and it 
would he so long hel'ore the relief ol' their measures could he practically felt, 
that much might ha])pen nieantime. 

'Tliougli tile state of Ireland was less (listurhed, in the course of a few 
months, the agitation for repeal went on so vigorously that the royal speech 
made express rel’ermice to it at the ojiening of the session of 1831, and hotli 
Houses of Parliament re]died in a, special address ;—it be ing well under.stood 
hy all partic's that the (diurch gile\aiice su])])lied the wholi' body and spiiit of 
the agitation. i\Ien who agreed that tlie fact was .so were far from agreeing 
as to what should he done : and none dili'ered more irrcconcileahly than the 
members of tin* cabinet; as events ^irescully show ed. 

'o In the jrreeeding year, air. Stanley had ceased to be Irish Secretary, having 

entered the cabinet as (-olonial Secretary, when Lord Coderich became I'iarl 
of lti])on, with the otllee of T.ord Privy Seal. It was at that time that 
Mr. Littleton (since Lord llatherton) became Irish Secretary, and entiwed 
u])on the warfare which his ollice imjiosed ui>on any one comjielled daily to 
hold a sort of Consci vative ground against AL'. OT'oimcll and his friends in 
the ITous(>. Towards Air. Stanley the Ii-islt members had bemi to the last 
degree lierce; and he was not of a temper to keej) the jieace under jirovoca- 
tion, or so madi' as to conceal the disgust and conttmipt from which he has 
ever ajrjicared to siiH'er, as j'rom a chronic malady, all the ilays of his lil'e, 
What the (arlonies might have to say t,o the change would be known in'due 
course: meantime, it. was a comJ’ort to tlie Ministeis to sec a good-tcm])ercd 
man, who seemed to b(> liked by the Irish mendrers, in the ])lace of one w ho 
was so vchenn'utly hated b> them. The differenci' of Ojiinion in the cabinet 
about the jiower of the stale over any new revenues of the Irish (’hnrch, was 
of less consequence, as the chief of the minority—who called such a doctrine 
a ])lau of confiscation—was now occujiicd with colonial affairs. Tlie differenci' 
might for some time longer have caused nothing more serious than preparatory 
discussion, but for the subject of the liish Chiuch being brought up by Mr. 
Mil. W \ni>'s Ward, lucmber for St. Alban’s, on the 21th of May, in a motion for the reduc- 
Jl.'inti'ird, will tion of its establishment, as it exceedtd the sjiiritual wants of the I’rotestant 
])opulation ; and as it is the right of the state to regidate the distribution of 
.('hurch property, in such manner as parliament may determine. The motion 
was seconded by Air. (irote, one of the mendiers for London, who had scarcely 
begun to address the House when Lord Althorp received some information 
which induced him, at the close of Air. Grote’s speech, to request the House 
to adjourn the debate from the present Tuesday to the Monday following. On 
this question—of the right of the state over any proceeds of Ohurch pro])crty 
—tin' administration could not bear a touch. The news w'hich had reuchi.'d 
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Ixord Althorp was that the leaders of the minority in the cabinet—Mr. Stanley 
and Sir James Graham—had resigned. They liad hurried on tlieir court 
dresses, and gone to tin' King, to surrender otiiec. Tlieir examjde was imme¬ 
diately followed hy Lord Uipon and the Dnke of Riehmond. Tlio single 
Tory, and two “ Caiiningites,” were now gone'; and the Ministry, being 
Avholly Liberal—or su]i])osed to be so—eonld henceforlli wink more freely. 

Sneh was the sjieculation in the llonse ol' Gommons. in l.omhard-stri'et, and 
in Ireland. Lord Anekhind went to tlic Admiralty ; Mr. S])ring Rice to the 
Golonial Ollice ; and the Privy Seal nas held hy Loid Carlisle. Mr. I’onlett 
Tliomson at the same time hecatne President, instead of Vice-President, of the 
iloard of Trade; and the Maripies.s of (.Jonynghaiji succeeded the Duke of 
Richmond at the Post Olllce. 

Tlio ojipoiients of a liberal ]>'diey- knew what \\as the weakest point of the 
administration:—of this administration, as of several that had precedetl ;— 
tlie timidity and deficiejit ability of the King. They lost ho time in attacking 
this weak ]>oint. ’Phe day afti'r the debate had been so strangely Interrnptid 
Avas the King’s birth-day' festival; and the Irish bislio])s uent nj) to the throne 

with an addres.s, signed most nntnerously by Irish prelates and clergy, dejire- Am.. n.cmi,,, 

eating changes in the establishment. Whether the King’s mind was over " 
full of the subject before, so as to tlow out at the iirsi touch of his feelings, 
or whether any eircnmstance at the moment tcmjited him away from the 
ordinary jiraetice in rejdying to such addresses, there is no saying; but he 
iionred out a set of sentiments, ideas, and promises, which placed himself and kin..’sUici/i 
U is ^'ovennii<‘ut iji a position of great cniliarrassineiit, anti i»Tievonsly a^^ra- 
vated the prevah'iit excitement. This extraordinary s)ie( ch began with the 
words, “ 1 now remember you have a right to re{juire of me to he resolute in 
defence of the (’linrch.” The KingA\ent on to assure the eagerly li.stening 
clergy that the ('hnreh of Lugland and Ireland should be jneseiwi'd unimpaired 
by him: aiid that if any of tlie inferior arrangements in the diseiplijie of the 
Irish (diurcli rerpiired amendnumt, “ wbicb, however, be gieatly doubted,” 
be bo])ed it wandd be left to the l)isIio])S to correct them, Avitliout interference 
on any hand. He was completing iiis sixty-ninth year, and must pre])are to 
h'ave the world with a eoiiseienee clear in n'gard to the maintenama! of the 
Ghundi.” “ I have s])okcni num' strongly than usual,” he said in eonchision, 
with tears running down his eheoks, hecausc of unhappy eircumstances that 
have forced themselves n]H)n the observation of all. The threats of thosi'Avho 
are enemies of the Church make it the more necessary for those w ho feel 
their duty to that Church to speak out. The rvords which you hear from me 
are, indeed, .s])okon hy my moiitli, but tiny flow from my heart.” lie had, 
somewhat unnecessarily, assured his hearers that his speech evas not a pre¬ 
pared one, got by heart, hut utterc'd from the feeling of the moment. As such 
an indiscretion must he infinitely' embarrassing to his Ministi'is, the utmost* 
pains were taken to scatter this S 2 )eeeh tlirongh the country w ithoul, the delay 
of an hour, that the House of Commons and the Ministers might he oAcraeved 
before the renewal of the debate on Mr, Ward’s motion, the next Momlay. 

-Meantime, the Ministers did not resign. They had liad (;x])crienc(' before 
ol tlie AVeakness of the King, and did not think it right to give up the country 
to ho governed hy the leaders of the minority, under a sovereign Avho eonld not 
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1834. lit'lp agreeing with the last speaker, and who Avas always impetuous on behalf of 
his latest impression. The Ministers did not resign ; but the general convic¬ 
tion of their insecurity in office was so strong that Mr. Ward declined .to 
Avithdraw his motion, saying that the asstu-tion of its principle was made 
dovddy im])ortant by the ])robability that men Avould presently be in pow'er 
Spoi (aU»r, IKM, who Avould need such a chock from the legislature. During the Aveek, it had 
'' becomf! knoAvn that Lord Grey had declared that he had ireither ncu've nor 

spirits for the vigorous reconstruction of the Cabinet; and that his jnedomi- 
nant Avish—to have I.ord Durham there—liad been overborne by the Lord 
(diancellor iind I.ord liansdoAAUie. Taa’o addn'sses to the Iha-mier liad been 
])reseut(;d on the jiart of members of the House of ('ommons :—the one, a 
di'claration of confidence in Lord Grey ; the otlier, prepared after the intrigues 
in the Cabinet had become known, expressive' of dissatisfaction at the discoun¬ 
tenance of popular principles in the ni'AV apj)ointments. The Ministerial 
papers themselves openly Avanu'd the nation that the government Avas only 
“ ])atched up,” to get through the session ; and that, before the year A\ as out, 
uidess the matter Avere looked to in tinu', the nation Avould be at the mercy of 
the (’ourt, Avliieh Avas itself in the hands of the Church. 

Under such circumstances, Mr. M^ard rc'fused to AvithdraAv his motion. He 
I I.iiis.ird, .\xiv, 2i. Avas probably arvan; that Mr. Hume Avas about to quote a letter from Lord 
Anglesea to the 1‘rcmicr, in Avhich he insisted on a large reform of the Church 
as absolutely essential to the peace of Ireland ; and he could quote as a sanc- 
iiansard, xi.574. fj'on to liis iiiotion tlio Avords of Lord Althorp himself, a foAV months before;— 
“ if by any act of the legislature ncAv value can be given to any 2 n’oj>erty 
belonging to the C'hurch, that ncAV value Avill not ])roperly belong to the 
Church, because it is an acquisition dei)endent on such act of the legislature, 
and may be ap^nojniated immediately to the use of the state.” Mr. "Ward’s 
anxiety' Avas to reassert this ])rincij)le ; and iiitiable Avas the jOTsition of Lord 
Althoryj, if he Avas really about to evade that declaration of his oavii. His 
ywsition Avas ])itiable. He Avas Avont to say, Avith his good-humoured .smile, 
that it Avas hard upon him to force him to be a statesman, Avhen nature had 
made him a grazier : and the lot Avas doubly hard Avhich thrcAv him into a 
(Cabinet Avhere there w'aS noywAA'cr of Avill, no enlightened union, no amihined 
Avorking faculty, to sustain the efficiency and dignity of the government when 
the apptci of 2 K) 2 )idar Avill and yiopular dictation Avas Avithdrawn. Lord Grc'y 
Avas aged, Avorn, and Aveary : Lord LansdoAvne Avas for taking a middle course, 
and evading difficulties, on all occa.sions whatevei. Mr. Stanley had aggra¬ 
vated all existing difficulties and created many iicav ones by his porcu])iiic 
demeanour: and the Avholc administration VAais ke])t inperj)ctual hotAvaterhy 
the intrigues and indiscretions of the Lord Chancellor. Thus disunited among 
themselves, struggling in a slough of difficulties, Avhcrc no o)i(', could help 
Another, and the j)C02do AvithdraAving from them further aird further every day, 
they contradicted themselves and each other, gaA'c pledges, and forgot or 
di'oyqAcd them, strove in the first place alrvays to evade diffictillics which they 
had not fac\dty or influence to overcome, had long lost their poinilarity, and 
stood a spectacle of weakness to the Aveak sovereign himself. Tims, Lord 
Althori)’s position on the evening of the 2nd of June was truly a pitiable 
one. 
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By prodigious exertion, a plan for a Comtnissioii of liupiiry ,resi)ccj|^ng the IS.’il. 

Irish Church had been framed, and commissioncr.s Ibiiiid, by tlie IMoiiday --■' 

morning. In the afternoon, a Council of the sup])orters of the Cabinet was imjii'iTv,"’' 
held in Downing-street, at which the procedure of the evening wa.s determiiuid 
on. Mr. Ward was to be out-voted at any risk, as his success would bring on 
a decision of the perilous (jnestion about Church property, cause tlie dissolution 
of the Ministry, and, no doubt, a general election, in which the (dmrch and 
State (jnestion watiild be the watch-word. The sa))j(orter.s of the Minisfiy 
know that tlndr constituents were in a mood which it would not be j(l(;asant to 
encounter ; and tlicy were thankful to learn that government had provided a 
means of escjape from either affirming or denying .Mr. 'Ward’s ])rinci])]e. 

Wlnm tlu!y went to th(( House, they found it .surrounded by a crowd, and 
,so filled that it w'as dillicult for them to make their way to their seats. IMr. 

Ward’s sjx'ecli was bri('f, courteous, but linn, l.ord Althorj) then announced iiausuni, \.iiv. ii!. 
tlie intention of the governnu'iit to issue a Sjiecial Commission of Jiujuii v, 
c,oni])osed of laynu'n, which slioiild visit evmy jiarish in Ireland, and rejiort 
its pojnilation, under th(> heads of the thr(>(> religions, its sjiiritual jirovisions, 
and its ('cclesiastical revenues. The (diurch jiarty regarded the measure as 
merely a jin'jiaratioir for “ confiscation and the l.ibcrals saw no occasion 
for further evidence on a jioint of fact which was nndisjiuted, while the prin¬ 
ciple which was the jioint of disjiute was jiassed over in silence, and nothing 
gained by this device but more time for the government to shuffle on. Lord 
Althorp declared that the Commission was in fact already issued ; (hat he savv 
no n’t'cessity for jiarliainent to jironounce on the juincijile ol' Mr. M'ard’s 
motion, and that he .should move the jirevious (pu'stion. This he did, and 
obtained an overwhelming majority;—of 27() in a house of-51(i. ii.uaani.xx.v.si.. 

In the other House, the Premier had to run the gaunth't Ix'tween the lines 
of objectorif to tin' mwv (kimmission : and there really was no good answer to 
give to the couijilaint that the Ecclesiastical Commission of the jireceding year 
had been agreed to on the sujijiosition of its being a fnal measure; and that 
no one had dniamed of its being overridden by another Coianiission, before it 
had had lime to show how it would do its w'ork. The true answer to (his 
would have lu'cn that the Ministers were as far from dreaming of such a thing 
a.s any body else, till ri'cent ])er|)lexitie.s had jiul it into their heads. From 
this moment, the Ministers were incessantly called on for exjilanations of tlulr 
view.s on this gr(>at subject of (he ajipropriation of Chun h revenues by the 
State; and on different occasions they e.xpressed them.si Ives with Viirying 
degrees of exjilicitness. On tin; 2.‘hd of June, Mr. O’Ckinnell moved an in¬ 
struction to the Committee on the Titlio hill, tliat whatever surplus remaitu'd, 
after the wants of the Protestant Church w'cre duly jirovided for, slioiild be 
applied to purjioses of general utility—which he explained to mean, not the 
making of Boads and bridges, but purposes of charity and ol education, iu 
whose benefits the needy of all faiths should share alike. On this occasion, 

Ivord John Russell and Lord Altliorp declared their agreement with 
O’Coimtjll, if the ground were taken that these purposes were ol a religious 
character, leaving open tbo question wbotlicr such funds could be applied—by 
not only legal fight, for tjiat w'as clear, but by moral and e(iuitable right—to 
secular purposes. The question was thus transferred to a now ground—the 
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sliakin^bog of metaphysics, on wlilcli it would lx; for over impossible for any 
legisliitiiro to docid(^ and act. It is no snl)jcct for legislation whether charity 
and education arc religious or secular works; nor can it be settled whether 
])arliament, having a clear legal right to disi)Ose of any funds, must have a 
])rov('d moral aiid c<piitable right also ; nor how a moial and ecjuitable right 
is ])rovable, or even assignable, otherwise than by athrming or repealing the 
legal right. The only thing clear was that nothing could be actually done in 
the matter, for the relief of tlie Irish (.'atholics, and the satisfaction of the dis¬ 
contented throughout the kingdom, while tlic war was one of metaphysical 
flistinctions. 

'Die whole hearing and importance of this (piestion in can hardly bo 

understood without taking a view of the condition of religion and the (diurch 
in England at that date. This will ])resi‘ntly come before ns, when we .shall 
liave to show what were the views and aims of the AV'hig Adniinistration in 
this direction. The story of what they adiieved during their ])res(uit term of 
office is nearly concluded: and we see them now in a position of perplexity 
and weakness which it is clear they could not long maintain. They must 
obtain inori' strength or siidv. 

In the preceding year, a Bill had been jiassed which conferred extraordinary 
])owers on t,h(‘ T,ord Lii'utenant of Ireland, for glutting down the fearful dis- 
Inrbanees of that country. Among the jnovisions of that Bill were two of 
eminent imjiortiinee : that of suspending the ordinary cotirse of justice in favour 
of martial law ; and of prohibiting ])olitieaI meihings and di.seussions. 'J’he 
Bill was reported by the Irish authorities to have worked well; :ind tb the 
I’rernier’s mind it was clear that it ought to bi* renewed on its ev])iration in 
August, 1821, with the omission only of the portion relating to martial hnv. 
'fo otliers, howevi'r, the expediency was not so clear: and it ajiptsirs that the 
same want of confidence betweeti the members of the government, or other 
(anscs of disunion, ('xisted in regard to this as to other measures; for it is 
searci'ly jiossible to doubt, among much conflicting evidence, that uj) to a 
certain day, it was not the intention of govi'rnment to rcni'W the (h)ercion 
Bill entire, except, as to Jiiartial law, but to leave out that portion relating to 
])ublie meetings which most (>xas]>erated the wrath of Mr. O’t^onnell. Mr. 
liittletoti, till' Irish secretary, certainly relied upon this; and he sent for Mr. 
()’(Ionnell to assure him of this agreeable jirosjiect, hoping, as ]\lr. Littleton 
himself avowed, to deter O’taninell from agitating oji oceasion of the ])ending 
NVi-xford eh'ction. Tlu' eommunieation was mad(' under the seal of secrecy. 
It is hard to know whether to wonder most at the simplicity which supposed 
that O’taninell was to be trusted with a ])olitical secret, or at the folly of 
imagining that ])olifical secrets of such weight can be kept, exci'pt among con- 
fed(‘rat('s. ]\lr. O’Connell ex|)lained how he conceived himself relieved from 


obligation to secrecy, and revealed the awkward fact that Mr. Littleton had 


xxn told hiiu that the Irish novernment was onno.sed to the renewal of the Coercion 

^ ’'I • 1 • ^ ^ 1 

l5ill. Tho A<;ilatov liud innn(‘<luit(‘ly <*aus(Hl uk; llopefil candidate for Wex- 
ford to retire ; and, when it was too late, he reeeived a message from Mr. 
Littleton, that the government intended to enforce the whole (.Coercion Bill, 


except the]iart relating to martial la w. IL' was naturally indignant, dechared 
himself tricked out of the Wexford election, called upon the Irish Secretary 
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to retire, and told thq^ whole story in the House—iiuoling his o]iponent to IS.'ll-. 

deliver hi.s version first. On inquiry in tlie other ITonse, the I’remier and tin' -- 

Lord (diancellor declared, the next evening, tliat they knew nothing of any 
negotiations between the Irish Secretary and Air. O’Connell, and that they 
(lid not believe that any snch had taken place. Oreat must liave been their 
astonishment rvhen they read the Secretary’s own statement (if the transaction, 
which was not so materially different from Mr. O’Connell’s as to ex('mj)t him 
from the charge of “gross indiscretion.” His plea for the change of the mu i.mimmic 

policy of the (Cabinet was that new circumstances became known to government, ' ... 

whicli jawtified a renewal of the provisions against jiolitical meetings ; but, :is 
he did not explain what those (drcumstances were, tlie plea did not inqnoxe 
his case. The general impn'ssion was that he had been sinc('re, but niost 
unwise: that h(' ought to have resigned office, on such a conviction of indis¬ 
cretion ; and that the affairs of the nation could no longer be safely confided 
to an administration so ill combiiu'd, and whose proceedings were so desultoi ) 
and immature. 

To the I’remier, the affair must have beim dei^^dy ivounding: and it prined 
to be fatal to his jiolitical life. He was awai t', as W(' know by I.ord .‘vltliorji’s um i , 
explanations, that a valuabh' minority in his ( nbiiiet wert'of llu' same opinion 
with the Lord Lieuti'iiant ; viz., that the clauses against jiublic nu'etings in 
Ireland need not be re-t'iiacted ; and that this minority had yit'lded tlu' jioiiit 
only to avoid breaking iiji tlu' Caibinet: and now that Mr. O’ConiK'll had been 
admitted by the Iri.sh Secrt'tary to a jiceji at this state of things—(be, of all 
men !)—what remained of dignity or ('llicii'iicy to his govi'inment ! M’Ik'u lu' 
moved the second ri'ading of the Coercion Dili on tlu' 1th of duly, lu' sjioke 
low and hurriedly. His .son-in-law. Lord Durham, ojijio.sed the re-i'iiactnu'nt 
of the clauses against political meetings, in words as few and moderab' as bis 
honest convictions jierniitU'd; and his opposition was received with a good 
grace by the Minister ; but it wa.s one of tin' incidents which wrought against 
the totb'riiig government. 

'I’his was on Friday night. On Saturday, iMr. Littleton ti'iuh'icd his 
resignation. It was not accepted—indignant as l.ord Orcy had declared 
himself about the transaction with .Mr. O’fainnell. Jt was sujiposed that 
there was little hope of filling uji tlu; vacancj’, in a jierilous ('risis, with an 
able man who was sure of a scat in the Hous('—so deej) was now the unjiopii- 
larity of the Whig ministry. Hut on .Monday Cord .Vlthor}) n'signed, and 
would not be pcrsuach'd to remain in office. High as his charact('r stood tor 
honesty and courage, he was aware that ft w'ould not sustain him under the 
odium of carrying through the Commons such a Cocir'ion Hill as lie was mnv 
universally known to have condemned in ('ouncil. He jicrsisted in retiring ; 
and then Lord Grey saw no otlu'r course than resigning too. Hy Ford .\1-<>' c.,, 

thorp’s retirenn'nt, he lost his best colleague : the Coercion Hill would have no 
authority now, if (wen he coidd pass it ; and if he (('liiujuidied it, his bdiel 
was well known to be that Ireland emd^ not be governed without it. On 
Tuesday lu' presented his resignation to the King. 

On Wednesday evening, the last act was to be done. The old sTab'sman. 
now in his 71st year, had to take h'ave of power. He wife W'orn and weak('ii(d 
by tlie toils and re.sponsibilities of oflice, and he was conscious ol havine. 
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fiilloii soTiicwluit behind the time—earnest as he was sa.yinfj tliat the times 
went too fast, and not he too slow. The close of his term of power was morti- 
fyiiifr, if not ignoble, in its character—affording hnt too mucdi incitcancnt fo 
the taunts and vindictiveness of adversaries—taunts and triumphs which were 
not spared even on this occasion. Twice he rose and niurmurcal a few words, 
stoppcal, and sank do^vn upon his seat. The House cheered him, hut he 
seemed unable to rise. The Duke of Widlington occujned a f<>w minutes in 
presenting petitions, in order to give lan d (irey time to recover himself. When 
the old man rose a third tinu', he spoke fi'chly and tremulously ; hut he 
gathered strength as he jjroceeded, and so spoke as to interest all foelings, of 
friend or foe, except where, as in the cases of the Duke of Wellington ami 
the Lord (dianeellor. an overjwwering fear for the t'hurch and other institu¬ 
tions, and personal regards, hardened the heart and closed the mind against 
reverent emotions and clear coiivietions, which were shared by all others who 
had the ])rivilege to hear. The Duke naturally fired up at the imjdied charge 
of vacillation against his brother, the Lord Lieuti'iiant of Ireland, iu regard 
to the f'oercion Hill; and it w'tis nalural that, witli a hrotlualy hading for Lord 
Widh'slcy’s resjionsihilitii's, he should vehemently assert that J.ord Gn'y’s 
resignation, being unnecessary, was a descution of his sov('reign ; hut (he rest 
of the speech, in which he icvierved the measnn's of Lord (Jri'v’s goveinment, 
was nothing short of malignant. One l ireumstanee Avhi(;h coidd nol he over¬ 
looked at the time, and cannot ])ass nnnoliced by (he reader of our day, is its 
])erf('et likeness, in eoneeption and s])iri(, to Lord drey’s sjnaa li against Can¬ 
ning, whii h fixed the dee])est arrorv of tlu' flight under whi(di he sank. Lord 
drey was less unha])]»y than ('anning in being ])res(>nt to hear what was said 
of him, instead of learning it from others and being unable to rejdy: and 
again, the Duke liad not ])ower so to express himstdf as to W'ound so di-eply 
as Lord drey; and thus the lahribution was not severe: hut it must have 
sondy embittered the parting mojiient. It is hittcT (wen to tlu' im])arlial 
reader to witness tlu'se displays of inlirmity—of (hnt dee]>-,seated infirmity 
w hich we.akcns (In; moral force of three smdi men as these—I’eudering th('m 
unahh', not only to a]i])recia(e each other's course, hnt to wait with ])atienee 
to see the restilts—-asking Time to he the a,rhit('r, w ho will Ix' tin' arbiter in 
spite of them. Th(> Lord (dianeellor’s speecdi drew off the hearers from the 
jtainful f('(dings excited by the Duk(‘, or gave others in tludr j)lace. There 
W'as abundant laudation of Lord dri'y—siuh as it required courage to offer, 
face to face, to such a man : hut with it a (dear ndmke to him for resigiiing : 
and u])on this followed a sentence or two whicdi, grave as was the occasion, 
caused shouts of laughter—there being few pi-esent wdio did not know some¬ 
thing of the slate of the King’s mind towards the Ministers, who were so 
formidably reforming the Church against his will. The Lord (fhancellor 
“felt that he should not discharge his dutv if, at all sacrifice of liis comfort— 
at all abandonment of his own eas(‘—at tlie destruction, if so it might be, of 
his own peace of mind, he did not^gtand, by that gracious Monarch and that 
eo\intry*^\hose .support—whose cordial and hearty support—he had received 
during flie three years and a-half of which he had l)cen a member.of the 
government. After hiKdng said this, he need not add that he had not tendered 
his resignation.” M hen the laughter permitted him to he again heard, he 
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asked, “Did their Tjor4sliips think that there was any tliinp; very peculiarly 1834. 

merry or amusing in being Minister at the jiresent time ?” No;—in the eon- -- 

tempt into which this administration had long been falling, there was nothing 
that w^as not painful to all sound-hearted men, of c£'ery party. 

Lord Grey, in his speech, requested a fair judgment from those who thought T-mm cm.v s 

• 1 ii'i 1 ~ 7*01-1 ricAf. 

lie had committed errors, and did not anticipate any cliar^e of iiididerenco to cnAUAcn K. 
principle or deviation from lionour. lie might well feel this security. 

Ikighter honour never shone through any statesman’s life : a nobler eou- 
sisteney never crowned a .statesman's career. On this not a syllable need be 
said; for with him, throughout his life, the word answered to the iliought; 
and he jjosscssgd the deep st'cret of high honour, in otluir ])eo])le’s leelings 
bein”' to him as his own. Ilis honour was not of the nice and sensitive cha¬ 
racter which s])rings from egotism, and has therefore a dash of cowardice in 
it: it was of the brave and healthy sort which needs no special care, but 
ilourishes best by thinking seldom of itself. The only approach to a doubt 
on this ])art of Lord Grey’s characl<‘r was caused by his proi'us(' distribution 
of office among his relations; and he thought, witli great sim])licity, that he 
had disposed of this com]da.int in liis sju'cch of this night, by asking whether 
these many redations did not do their work rvell, and declaring that tlu' family 
eonnevion generally had grown, not richer but poor<‘r since they came into 
offic('. (!ould such a man overlook the tiailh that it is unfair to c.xclude others 
from office by tilling departments with niemb('rs of one family, and detrimental 
to the interests of the State to have in its departments an ovc'rruling east 
of ideas and feelings t Did he not know how strong was the national response 
to Ganning when he cwnqdaincd of the mono])oly of government by “ a few 
great families And could such a man srqqiose that tlie complainants were 
thinking only of tlu' ^salaries that his relations engrossed, and not of the 
honours, ]iow(us, occu])ations, and dignities, ot office ! This was one of the 
“ errors” with which he anticipated that he might be charged. .And it 
is difficult to charge him with any other: for tk.e rest was ivot error but 
incajiaeity ;—an induci-d incai)acity, with which he was affiict('d (and the 
nation through him) through (he evil operation of aristocratic station, un¬ 
corrected by tinu'ly jaditieal labour, and the extensive iutereoursi's which 
are a ])rivilege att(‘ndanl upon it. lie knew no more of the Jlritish 
l)eo])le than lu' did of the Sj)aniards or the Germans, lie did not see 
the sco])e of his own Reform Hill, and could not bear the consequences 
of his own greatest act—the fruition of the aim oi' his whole life. When 
he had himself takem uj) the House of Lords in his hand, broken its 
fasterrings, and set it down in a lower place, he insisted that it was still 
where it was before; and he “ woitld stand by his order” against an)’ who 
deelarod to the contrary. He govi'vned with a fc'cble and uncertain hand, 
because he could not freely throw his mind into the common stock with his 
colleagues, or induce thenr to do the same. lie respected them—valued them 
—graced them—but could not make common carrse with them. And he fell 
by insisting on coercing s])eeeh in Ireland when the rrrler of Ireland oftcred 
to govern that country without a power so stringent, and his own “ best arm” 
in the Cabinet, and some other valuable members, o])posed to the act of 
despotism. It was needless to protest that he acted from his conscience. No- 
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body doubted liis doing so, in all his political acts. The questioji was whether 
bis conscience was illumined by the best lights of intelligence. When the 
Gr.and Inquisitor declared that he acted from conscientious love of his victims; 
^vhen Francis of Austria and Metternich declared that the Spielburg prisoncj s 
M'ere tortured, body and mind, for tlu' sake of the nation ;—wlieii the Tluke 
of York pleaded conscience for his intended rigour towards the Catholics—no¬ 
body doubted the sincerity of the men. The question was, whether their con¬ 
sciences cmdd be ]>erinitted to overrule tliose of a multitude of other men. 
And so, in a much milder way, was it now in the case of Lord CJrey. 'Die 
question was, wliellier sjieech was to be eot'rccd in Ireland because IjOrd drey 
conscientiously believed it ought. Mr. Littleton expressed in the Commons, 
on this same nighi, a remorse which it was jiainful to witness for the act by 
which ho had conqiellcd the decision. It was natural that he should do so, 
but there were few or none who thought, in a little while, that the event was 
to be lamented. It was not only that the Cabinet could not have stood for 
any length of time; it was that the manner of Lord drey’s fall, howevc-r 
mortifying to his frimids and his party, and patlu'tic in all eyes, was instruc¬ 
tive, alike as a comment on the past and a warning for the future. And for 
himself—his lot was not hard, though less brilliant than it had been, llc'was 
nowhere blamed for any i’ault but that which perhaps he had no great objec¬ 
tion to be charged with—an excess of the aristocratic spirit. He retiri'd, 
amidst universal, if not nnmingled symjiathy and resjiect, to enjoy the rejiose 
which his years required, in the bosom of a fiimily by whom he was adored. 
He had had the last experieTice of civic glory; and he was now to Hnd how 
much more he enjoj'ed the serene household glories of.a home like his. 
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rpiIE period uiid(‘r review, mer»ora1)le on many aecounls, is for notliin^ ISdI. 

-■ more so tlian for tln^ ])er(urbafions of its religions life. How long the ^ 
crisis might have hc('n deferred, and what wonld hav(' heen its issne, if the iin.ir.iors ciums 
war had heen protracted, it is impossihle to divine. It was after sevente«‘n 
years of J’cace, and with the reforms of a Peace-period for its proximate 
cause, that it actually occurred ; and sooner or later it must have occun-ed, 
under any conditions of the secular life of the nation. As it was, the perfiir- 
hation was so extraordinary, and to those rvlio Avere timid hy constitution or 
hy ciA'cd so fearful, that it seemed as if the fountains of the deeps of men’s 
minds were hroken np. Amidst the deluge of conflicting tlu'ologies and wills, 
ilie administration and ])arliament drifted helples.sly and hlindly ; and it was 
clear that no good steering was to he exjtected from them, nor any discovery 
of dry laud where the struggling minds of men might And a footing and rest. 

Such < visi;s are, as the clear-sighted of all parth^s admit, an imwitahle cou.se- 
(pience of an iniion of Church and State. The tirmest friends of that union 
admit this without hesitation, while declaring the advantages of such an 
arrangement to jneponderate over the occasional ineonv(>iiiencc and risk. As 
time })asses on, and those eluinges are w’rought which never cease, tlie tenns 
of the union must hi'remodelled, and newly-risen <piestions must he settled, 
while it is ([uite certain that tlu' Ministers of the State Avill not he aide fully 
to enter into the vicAvs of those of the Cdiurch ; and the IMinisters of the 
(diurch must iuevitahly despise and he shocked at the statesman’.s vicAVS of 
religious claims and affairs. 

When the critical period of indisi)ensahle change arrives, all difficulties are 
aggravatiKl-—in the instance of England and lu'r ICstahlishment—hy the per- 
))(?tual existence of three parties Avithin that church, Avhosc vicAvs and hahit 
of mind diffc'r too Avidely to admit of a peaceahle coexistence for any hmgth 
of lime in a Protestant Pstahlishment—though the Romish fdiurcli is able, 
in such a case, to include and occujiy them ail, Avithout controversy and con¬ 
fusion. This Avcighty fact has heen adA’crted to before, in connexion Avilh the v..i, 1 . 1 .,'in:i 
first manifestation of the great disturbance Avhich Avas noAv to reach its height 
for the time—that is, Avlnm the controversy on tlic Ihiterhorough Questions 
took place in 1821. That first instance of revived High Church domination 
over faith took the nation hy surprise—the oppressed clergy petitioned parlia¬ 
ment for relief and justice ; almost every voice that was raised at all Avas raised 
against the claim of the Rishop ; and there wxis one circumstance in the case 
that was never forgotten, and Avill never he forgotten—that no Rishop but the 
oiu' appealed against opened his lijis upon the sidiject, though every endeavour 
Avas used in the House of Lords to make the Pi^ilates speak. Ch'ar as it Ava.s 
to all that they Avere in parliament for tlu- very juupose of guiding the State 
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1834. in such afFiiirs as this, their constrained and ignoble silence showed thapt they 
^ were unprepared for the gi-eat controversy, just then opening, between the 
claims of the Church and the Proteslant doctrine of liberty of opinion. 

I’RArrAni. Twclv(! ycurs elapsed betweem that discaission in parliament and the reduc¬ 
tion of the Irish fdiurch by the Administration of Lord Grey. In the inter¬ 
val, rumours had spread of the rise of a sect within the Cliurch, whose head¬ 
quarters were at Oxford: as there had been rumours before of the rise of a 
(-'hurch sect at (Cambridge. That at Cambridge had originated the movement 
called Evangelical, intended to revive the life of religioji in the (Ihurch, and 
promoted by the earnest zetil and muniticence of its members in filling the 
pulpits of the listablishment with devout (Udvinistie Ministers, who caused 
a powerful religious revival among the aristocratic and wealthy classes of 
society. The Oxford moveimuit was of a wid(‘ly different character—repre¬ 
senting as it did the opposite I'arty in the CIhurch from that of the Siintstns, 
Wilberforces, and 'Thorntons. 'Tire rumours which stole abroad told of obser¬ 
vances which excited no little surjprise, while some who heard were amused, 
and others stuiously grieved and alarmed. It was sciircely conceivable that 
Laud and his ways sliould liavc^ risen u]) again among us in the nineteenth 
centurv; yet those wlio had seen and licard wliat went on within the Cniver- 
sitv of Oxford told of priestly claims, and obedietice of tioxices, of homage to 
the memory of (Jharh's the Martyr, of devout rece])tion and study of anci(!nt 
Tradition and tin* Christian Fathers, and a passionate dis])aragemcnt of the 
Ilc'formation and Protestantism ; of excliisivd reliance on the sacraments of 
th(' Church ; of the most fr»>qu('nt ])ossil)lc celebi'tition of its services; of tlu; 
setting-up of oratories and of crosses ; of senqudosity about garments and 
postures and fasts ; ;ind even of auricular confession. Where so much was 
said, something must be true; and it was not long before the Oxford men 
])ubli.shed to the world ample evidence that some strange things indeed were 
true. 

On occasion of tint re<luction of the Irish (,'hurch, the Oxford party believed 
the time to be come for them to ])rc!ich their })rinci]>les, and save, if it yet 
might be, the Churc!r and the nation. 'They denied the rightfid power of the 
government to touch tin* constitution and revenues of the (dmrch; and they 
iipprt'hcnded that parliament would gratify the earnest desire of a large; body 
of churchmen, in reforming the Book of Common Prayer, through a commis¬ 
sion of State appointment. 'To avert such a elesccration, and all further 
■sjtoliation of the (’hurch, and to obtain j)erhaps a restitution of wffat had been 
taken from lu;r, the Oxfeud sect r<;solved to wmrk upon the public- mind in all 
directions: through the press, as well as by me,ans of the jeulpit and private 
exhortation, and vigorous jrrosolyting among the young. According to their 
own autliorized statement, delivered by Mr. Perceval in a letter to the Editor 
of the Irish Ecvlvsiastical Jom-nal, their first business was to enforce their 
tenets through a set of 'Tracts, which gave to the sect, for some years, the 
name of Tractarians. The leading doctrine of these 'Tracts is that of Apostoli¬ 
cal Succession. 'The only way of salvation is declared to be through the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; and the only way in which that sacrament 
can be administered is by the hands of the successors of the apostles, with 
whom is deposited this sole power of communicating the means of salvation. 
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The necessity of Episcopacy is thus declared, and not niendy its expediency: 18;!4. 

and from this follows a train of doctrines which do not need more than a slight '— 
indication. As the Scriptures do not contain any accotmt of thi; institution of 
episcopacy by Christ, sonic other and co-ixpial authority must Ik; adduced : and 
Tradition is that co-ordinate authority. Hence follows the exclusive reverence 
for the Christian Fathers, as the historians and registrars of tradition. Hence, 
too, the reverence for many of the fonns and observances of Romanism which, 
being traced to an episcopal foundation, cannot be refused. Hence, too, the 
indignation and horror at the. interference of government with Church funds 
and offices; and an expressed willingness that the Church should, as soon as 
possible, be separated from the State. Of these Tracts, Dr. .Arnold wrote in 
April, 1834, “they are strenuously puffed by the British Magazine, and 
strenuously circulated among the (dergy ; of course, T do not suppose that 
any living man out of the clergy is in the slightest danger of being inllucncedr 
by them, except so far as they may lead him to d(!s])isc tlie clergy for counte¬ 
nancing them.” Tin* fact did not answer to this antici))atiou. If the Trac- 
tarian effirgy inigltt soon Ix' counted by hundiaxls, their followers, and the 
diligent readers of the ‘Tracts for the I’inies,’ jnesently amounted to tens of 
thousands; and there is nothing to wonder at in this, if we remember (he 
proueness of the human mind to rely u])ou authority, and to seek safety in 
definite observances. Far on in the nineteenth century, therefore, the zealous 
Protestants of the empire saw spectacles whicli filled them with anger and 
dismay:—on the one band, a strikiiig increase of the (Catholic body, from 
the earnestness with which noble and wealthy Catholic*; ajiplied them¬ 
selves to use the present crisis for (he good of (heir Church : and on the 
other hand, the rise and spread of a body, within and from our own 
university of Oxford, who were always disparaging Protestantism, and them¬ 
selves growing so like (.’atholics, that it was hard for the common run of 
men, who used Protestantism for a ])olitical cry, to make out the differc'ncc. 

From month to month, (here were rumours of one or another Tiactariau 
having gone over to Romanism—rumours which wane highly resented, and 
proved in the ‘ Tracts’ to be necessarily false : and for a Vthile, they were not 
true : but, in no long time, a, conversion to Romanism liegaii within the 
University, tftid spread so undeniably, that (he kindred character of the prin¬ 
ciples of Romanism and Tractarianism has for some time' ceased to be disputed. 

During this jicriod, then, one of the thrc(‘ parties in the (J)nirch rvas succeed¬ 
ing in substituting for the previous idea of ndigion another whose popular 
spread made some good men’s Inxirts fail them for fear, 'rheology in the 
priesthood and unlimited obedience in the flock were now to b(' the idea of a 
Christian Church. In many a church there wa,s contention about wearing 
the surplice ; about old and new or revived methods of celebrating the service ; 
about the frequency of the administration of the Communion ; and other- 
points which the bisliops wx're as sorely perplexed as pressed to solve. As a 
body, the bishops showed themselves wiaik and still unjireparcd. There was 
no unity of view or action among them on the occurrence of this great schism 
in the Church; and the multitude added contempt of this weakness to their 
indignation at the conduct of the spiritual jieers about the Reform Rill, and 
were at no pains to conceal tlnir feelings. The Archbisho)> of Cantmbury 
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1834. mobbed at tlie doors of bis own catbedral-^peltod with brickbats, cabbage 

---stalks, and opprobrious rvwrds, to bis extreme consternation. The Bishop of 

London liad a ji'ar before l)(>cn pr(!venti;d from prcacdiing at St. Ann’s, Soho, 

f»n'''ainrn.’*i'o 7 .' by an intimation lliat when lie rose in the pul^iit, the larger part of the con¬ 
gregation would leave their scats. Much of this was political feeling: but it 
Avas aggravated, and not dispersed, by the irresolute and uncombined conduct 
of the prelates under the appeal of the Tractarians. The heads of the church 
were evidently not ready for the crisis of the church. 

The strongest pojmlar symjiathy, in connexion Avith this party, Avas with a 
clergyman here and there who fell a victim to his sense of duty in enforcing 
his rights—not from the love of lucre, but the fear of surrendering any of the 
prerogatives of his function. Oueofthe.se, the ReA^ Irvine Whitty, rector of 
a parish in Ireland, Avas shot, after having brought forty-five suits for the 
ij-ccovcry of tithes at one sessions. Another Avas a clergyman in the south of 
England, Avho enforced his tithes, under a sense of duty to his Church, to a 
point Avhieh maddened his poor neighbours ; and the general feeling was fear¬ 
fully expressed by a man Avho shot him dead from behind a haycock in his own 
field. The popular rcsentmc'nt in thesis cases folloAved those avIio had instituted 
a false ideal of a Cliristian Church, ratlier than the Aveak men who had been 
mastered by that idea. While the pity for these victims Avas yet fresh, every 
one l<K)ked to see Avhat Avoidd happen at tins installation of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington as Chancellor of Oxford, at a tiinc so critical. The ])roceedings there, 
while A'cry amusing, Averc significant enough. The young men in the theatre 
ar(' Avont to express tlunr partialities and dislikes, political and religious, on 
these occasions—thus giving notice to the Avorhl Avhat it has to exjicct from the 
rising generation of professional men and legislators: and the watch-words 
and cries Averc never more significant than on the jrreseut occasion. There 
Avere thunders of applause Avlicn eluicrs AV(!rc asked for tin; Bisho])s, Mr. Stan¬ 
ley, and the Duke of Cumberland: and m'vcr-ending groans at the Irish 
Church (hmnnission, the Administration, and the Gower Street Company— 

Annual lagi.sKr, nicauin"'tlic London University. The Avoid “the Dissenters” was received 

1k:( 4, Cliiwii. Wl. , m i - I- <■! 

“ With a long-protracted snuflle, and an ejaculation ol ‘ Amen , from several 
voices, in imitation of the liasal tAvang of the conveiitielc.” This, again, was 
like a restoration of the seventeenth eentu/y. The jieculiar olifmity against 
the Dissenters on this occasion w as a piece of retribution on a movement of 
the moderate (-'hurch jiarty to obtain admission for them to the Universities: 
and nothing coidd be more offensive than tAvo cries and thc'ir reception— 
“ the University and her jirivileges,” and “ Tiondon University and her want 
of privileges.” The cheers for Oxford and her cxelusiA'cness were natural 
and fair enough : but the virulent desire to exclude the Dissenters from priv'i- 
lege every Avben' Avas avcII understood to be exjircsscd by tlu'sc lads on behalf 
of their class and oriler. Such Avere the dojngs—serious and ])layful—of the 
High tdiurch ]>arty during this ])eriod. 

immediately opjiosing party—the Low Church or Evangelical 
section—they Averc active, but less pros])erous than they had been. It appeared 
that the Tractarian multitude Avas largely increased from the ranks of the 
Evangelical party. There Avere many lowly and tender spirits, worn 
and anxious Avith the care of Avorking out their salvation by the constant 
upholding of their faith at a certain pitch, and afflicted with misgivings 
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about the sufficiency of their. i)ersonal interest in Christ, and of their assur- 1834. 
ance of safety, who were glad to turn at once into the sliclter of a system — 

where they had the protection of a pricstliood, which permitted them to 
repose their cares upon others, on the simple condition of obedience to definite 
commands, and which prescribed a clear ritual duty in discharge of obligations 
which had hitherto weighed heavily upon thoir consciences. It was natural 
that the numbers that went over from the Low to the High (fimrch should 
be considerable.—Some of the brightest lights of the sc'ct, too, were extin¬ 
guished within this period. Its' honoured and bcsloved Wilberforce was laid 
in his grave during this time : and to no man ditJ^ the sect owe so much. His 
Mayday nature was too genial to be clouded by the gloomiest Calvinism. 

While striving through life to affiict himself with sclf-r('j)roa(!h and doubts of 
his safety, as well as to take upon himself (which he did in the noblest sinciTity 
of heart ) th(i woes of all who sinned and suffered, his glorious and exquisite 
nature broke through all factitious restraints, and made him free, joyous, and 
benign, as if he had never taken upon his lips that language of his sect which 
abounds at once in denunciation and terror, in slavishness and pride. He 
was far above fear and haughtiness alike, though he might strive to fiad both : 
and, while exliorting to the attainment of a specific faith, as the only security 
for salvation, he so abounded in good works as to earn the woiulering venera¬ 
tion of all living men, and the gratitude of unborn generations. The affijc- 
tionatc, confiding, chcei'ful old man—wise as a sage and frcsli as an infant— 
sank into death just after learning that the Negro Eraanci])ation Act might 
be considered safe: and when he closed his ejes, the brightest light of his 
sect went out.—The influence of'the body had been materially confirmed by 
the writings of Hannah More,'whose books arc a curious reflection of a part 
of the spirit of her time. The reflection may be regarded as 'exaggerated 
however; for it would be hard to impute to the sect all the spiritual pride and 
censoriousness, the narrowness of view, and factitious intcr])retation of nature, 
life, and scrijiture, which pervade her writings. Hut tlic solemnity, the self- 
analysis, vigilance, asceticism, and intemperance of both fear and hope, arc 
thoroughly characteristic of the sect, and nu'rely aggravated in Hannah More, 
as they were neutralized in Wilberforce, by the constitution of the individual. 

Her writings*had a vast circulation in their day; and, as they sjnang from the 
spirit which originated the jtresent Evangelical movement, so they largely 
assisted in kindling and .spreading it. 

The activity of the sect was shotvn during this period chiefly in its own 
walk—of denunciation, and obstructive asceticism. It does not nj)pear to have 
taken any conspicuous part either with or against the goveninumt on the 
questions of the time regarding the rights, liabilities, and duties of the 
Church. But it begged for ordinances of religious humiliation under the 
infliction of the Cholera—in some places held up the (diolera as a jxidgment 
on the nation for its spiritual levity;—instituted the Sabbatarian movement 
which has been revived, from time to tiimq to this day;—obstructed the ])ub- 
lication of geological knowledge, lest Scripture should be discredited by the 
disagreement of the beginning of Genesis with the discoveries of modern 
science; and discountenancccf the Musical Festivals which were a featiin? of 
the time, including, as they did, sacred music, and being iicquently held in 
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liS.'W. fliurclies. While tlie Oxford sect were encouraging Art, promoting freedom 
and gaiety of spirits in tlie intervals of religious observance—as on Sunday 
evenings—and holding that none hut tin; priesthood have any concern with 
consccjuences while they s(n-upulously fulfil conditions, the sons of the Cam¬ 
bridge movement wtne acting in a curiously opposite manner. A Sabbatarian 
Bill, full of insufferable and impracticable ]irovisions, rvas called for once a 
year, by aristocratic gentlemen nho could not suffer under it while bringing 
it to b(!ar upon the potir in their comfortless homes, or to ])rcvent their going 
abroad:—a Bishop employed himself in invidiously counting the boats which 
passed under Butney Bridget on the Sunday:—dissension was risked at the 
early meetings of the British Association for the advancement of Science by 
clergymen who declared tbemsidves restdved to defend the Mosaic scriptures 
tiom the inroads of scientilic innovation: and certain newspapers praised the 
conduct of divines—and ainong others, the Bisho]) of London—for withdrawing 
from all ajtptuirance of coiinteuancing the Musical Festival, held in West- 

Mu.i.-.i.i, imI\. minster Abbey in ISof. Tlie se,ru])lc rvas about “ em])loying a, church as a 
place of sensual recnaition and the doubt was presi'iitly extended to the 
, use of music at all in religious worshij). These differences between the two 
sects M’cre practical assertions of tluir respeigive doctrines of jiriesthood and 
no Jiriesthood ;—the insuffiiiency and the sutliciency of Scrijiture ;—and the 
ritual and ascetic modes of life and worshiji. 

('.H ii'n'cAUM 'I’ll*-' action of the Third party in the Gliurch during this period is no less 
consjiicuous than that of the first, and far more so than that of the second. 
This, the IModerate jiarty, was that to which the Ministry and, on tin; rvliole, 
jiarliament may be said to belong, if they cOuld, with their diversity of view 
ami unfixedness of theory, be said to belong to any one division. Ministers 
of state, and members of jiarliament, generally sjieaking, have not the 
training—that of the clergy on the one hand, and of the nonconformists on 
the other—which furnishes men with fixed jirincijih's of judgment and action 
on Church matters; and there is therefore-no .subject on which legislatoi's 
usually apjiear so weak. Tlie surest indication of their views given by 
•Ministers wars by their clerical ajijiointments ; and the ajipointmcnts under laird 
(irey’s adiuiiiistration—esjiecially that of Dr. Whateley to the Archbishopric 
of Dublin—“Sjioke jilainly enough. Amidst their infirmity of action, and 
backwardness of sjieech, they showed their conviction that the Establishment 
needed reform : they made a large reduction of Irish bisliojirics, consented to 
a large reduction of Irish lithe (though the measure was not (mried), and 
jirojiosed to commute Church rates in England, for the relief of the consciences 
of Dis.senters. The Dissenters refused to aceejit any thing short of a total 
abolition of these rates, seeing lio relief to conscience, and no recognition of 
its rights, in a nn-asure which would comjiel them to jiay the same tax under 
anollun- name: but the jiroposition showed the tendencies of Ministers. 
Another decisive act of the same character was their favouring the jietitions 
sent in, whether by Dissenters or Members of the University, for the admis- 
- sion of Dissenters to degrees in the University. The exclusion of Dissenters 
' by their being reijuired to sign the Thirty-nine Articles was an innovation— 
declared to be so by the jietitioners in the senate of the University of Cam- 
Inidge—and a viny injurious one to the intc-rests of till jiarties. The rcstric- 
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tions were laid on in the reign of James I., in a mfinner informal and \iiipre- 1834. 
eedeuted, against the wishes of a largo nnmber of the then existing members, '— 
and in a time of extraordinary turbulence and spiritual oppression. The 
academical })etitioners prayed for a restitution of their ancient laws and liberal 
usages, whereby many excellent citizens, now excluded by conscience from 
entering the Universities, might he admitted to degrees, and thus made more 
available to the good of their country. When Lord Grc^y presented this 
petition in the Upjier House, and Mr. Spring Rice in the Lowin', both these 
Ministers pledged themselves to use every effort in their individual capacities 
to carry the measure of relief proposed. Counter petitions were sent in 
from both Universities, much more numerously signed; and their advocates 
in the House and elsewhere appeared to think the question decided in equity 
by the preponderance of opinion within the Universities: but the government 
and the Houses generally thought that the opinions of parliament, the Dis¬ 
senters themselvcis, and the public at large, were no less pertinent than those 
of the privileged University Jiien ; and the debate was long and ardent. The 
case of the exclusionists ■was destroyed by the existing Cambridge ])raetice of 
admitting Dissentiu's to every thing but the honours. They might enter and 
study, and be on an equal footing witli churchmen till tlu'ir twelfth term, 
when the demand upon them to sign the articles barred them from degrees. 

'J'his was strongly presented by Mr. Spring Rice, in the debate on the Dis¬ 
senters’ Hill; while others showed how fearful was the snare to I'onscicnces 
in such a case—how powerful a temptation was presented to a 3 ’oung man to 
sign what he did not believe j and how injurious it was to the Universities 
themselves, and to public rectitude', to enforce regulations which, in common 
with all religious tests, keep out the most valuable men—the conscientious— 
and let in the unscrupidous. On the other side, there rvas some ridicule 
of Dissenters for “feeling so deeply .exclusion from the empty honour of a 
di'gree,” and apjirehension that, if admitted to that, they would next crave 
))ossessiou of oflice and emolument in the universities : they were too small a 
minority to be worth alteritig the plans of tlie institutions for ; j'Ct they wore 
so numerous, and increasing so fast, tliat they would soon overthrow the 
Church:—the subscrqjtion to articles was a mere form which no ri-asotiable 
man need scruple to go through ; yet it^was tlm bulwark of the (Juirch which 
must not be touched:—the Dissenters would carry off so few ])rizes in life, 
compared with Churchmen that it was folly to suppose they lost any thing 
worth debating about by the present arrangemetit ; yet, there Avas no s.iying 
what would become of the connexion between Church and Stiite if the liberal 
professions were thrown open as freely to nonconformists as to membci's of the 
Church. Amidst these mutually destructive ])leas, the Ministers dcelared 
their judgment to be in favour of recurrence to the ancient liberties of the 
Universities, and dejnccatcd all argument from possible future consequences, 
not contemplated in the ])r('sent measures, and which might very Avell be met 
in their own time, if they should ever arise. The scene at the third reading 
of the Rill was disgracefully clamorous, so that the Speaker himself was 
scarcely able to preserve his equanimity. The mover of the measure, Mr. 

Wood, could not be heard in his concluding explanations for the “jeering, 
shouting, coughing, and crorviugyet he obtained a majority of 1G4 against 
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1834. 75 : a proof that Ministers had on this occasion, and in that House, asserted 

'—^ liberal principles with sufficient plainness. Nor did they fail in tlie other 
House; though there the Bill was throwji out by a niajority of 187 to 85. 

The apprehension in this case was that the Dissenters would endeavour to 
obtain a separation of the Church from the State. The promoters of Mr. 
Wood’s bill saw that to refuse what appeared to them justice to the Dissenters 
was more dangerous to tlie Cliurch than any recognition of liberty of con- 
"" " f^cience. The Church really was at tliat time in great danger. The High 
Churchmen and Dissenters were almost ecjually discontented at its connexion 
witli tlie State; and the intermediate jiarties were dissatisfied with its condi¬ 
tion, and alarmed at its prospects. “The Church as it now stands,” wrote 
Dr. Arnold in 1832, “no human power can save.” lie and other moderate 
Churchmen, therefore, set to work to reform it, while the High Churchmen 
were proposing its being put under the care of its hierarchy, and the goveni- 
ment were striving to disarm the enmity of the Dissenters (as far as they con¬ 
sidered that enmity reasonable); and the Dissenters M'cre striving for relief from 
the liability to support a church of which they conscientiously disapproved. 

(Hi Rcii rekurm. Among the proposals offi'rcd by Churchmen for a reform of the Establish¬ 
ment at that time, the two most cons]ucnous publications W(!rc put forth by- 
i,oRi) HENt.uv. j^ord Henley and Dr. Arnold. T/ord Henley’s plan was, that ecclesiastical 
affairs should be managed by a Convocation; that the bishops should cease to 
sit in parliament, and that laymen should be wholly silent about matters of 
Or AiiNOEii. Church doctrine. This was so contrary to all Dr. Arnold’s views of right, 
that it called forth his ])rotest in the shape of a pamphlet on Church reform 
which, in that season of excitement, caused much and angry controversy. “ I 
have one great principle which 1 nev^er lose sight of,” wrote Dr. Arnold: “ to 
i.ife of Arnold, i. iiisist stroiigly on the differenee between Christian and non-Christian, and to 
sink .into nothing the differences betwe^i Christian and Christian.” As he 
proceeds to say, all the world quarrelled with the one half of his principle or 
the other: but he succeeded in impressing his view at least upon the notice 
of society, if not ujion its convictions. And so h(; did w’ith regard to a truth, 
so obvious that it is difficult now to believe how lately society in general was 
blind to it;—that the Church means not the priesthood, but the body of 
believers. In every possible way he reiterated this—insisting that Christianity 
recognised no priesthood—that tins whole body of believers were equally 
brethren and the clergy no more than brethren—till tho truth took firm hold 
of the public mind, and the Tractarian party regarded Dr. Arnold as an 
impious leveller, and persecuted him for years with the moral weapons which 
alone the advancement of intelligence has left in the power of the bigot. 
iRfc of Arnold, i. rt Nothing, as it seems to me,” wrote Dr. Arnold, after issuing his plan, “ can 
save the Church but an union with the Dissenters.” Under the conviction of 
extreme danger to the Establishment, and of the calamity which its overthrow 
w'ould be to the whole of society, he proposed changtis which, as he afterwards 
said, ought to be considered in connexion with the alarms of tho time, as well 
as on their own merits—by whicli, however, he w'as jfrepared to abide. After 
offering an earnest defence of the Establishment, and a statement of its 
dangers, he jnoposed, as the only safeguard, the admis.sion of Dissenters 
within its pale, an accommodation of hours and throwing open of churches 
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which would enahlo all to worship conscientiously under the shelter of the 1831. 
general (dmrch; and such an alteration of the ordinary services ns should 
admit of their being joined in by a large lunnber of Dissenters whose differ¬ 
ences with the Church were not radical. lie not only defended the* presence 
of the bishops in parliament, but desired in eviwy practicable w ay to amalga¬ 
mate religious and secular interests. Whih; doing his utmost for the Church u.urch'a.iaim. 
and peo])le whom he loved, he had, however, little hf)pe, from the injustice 
and insolence with which he saw' the Dissenters treated by so-called advocates 
of the Church; and from the keenness with which, as he observed, the 
Dissenters understood and felt their juinciples and their ])osition. “ If you 
see my Pamphlet and I’ostscript,” he w'robt, “ you will S(‘e that 1 have kejit f 'p <>f Amow, i 
(doiir of the mere secular questions of tithes and phn-alities, and have argued 
for a comprehension on higher grounds. ..... But 1 fear that our reforms, 
instead of labouring to unite the Dissenters with the Church, will confirm 
their separate! existenu^e by relii!ving them from all which they now' complain 
of as a burden. And continidng distinct from the Church, will they not 
labour to effect its overthrow', till they bring us quite to the American 
])latform f” 

. AVhat answer were the Dissenters giving to this question.^ The plain 
answer was, that every thing dc])ended on what was meant in this case by 
overthrowing the Church. If the (duirch was taken in Dr. Arnold’s own 
compreb(!usive sense of the great body of believers, or in the more* limited 
sense of a body of believers in any ]>articular fonn of doctrine, neither the 
Dissenters nor any one else wished to overthrow, or in any way to interfere 
with, such a church. But if the meaning was an establishment which com- 
])elled its own su])port from those who disapproved of its doctrine and structure, 
it was certainly true, throughout that ])eriod, that a multitude of the Dissenters 
did desire the overthrow of the taxing and excluding ])Ower. Without con- 
c.erning themselves about other peojdc’s belief and management of their ow'u 
concerns, many of tin; Dissenteis did exert themselves vigorously to obtain 
relief of conscience for themselves. Some helped to throw out Lord Althorp’s 
measure for the commutation of church-rates, on the ground that it was not 
the amount of tax that tluiy complained of, but the obligation to su])port a 
religious institution of which they disap])rovcd. Several went to prison, 
during these and succeeding years, and lay there long, rather than pay a few 
shillitigs of church-rate. Many petitioned parliament for the removal of the 
bishops from the legislattirc. Many demanded admission to the Universities. 

Many agitated for a dissolution of the union between Church and State. And 
the body generally gave their suj)port to the pro])ositions of the Ministers to 
reduce the Irish Church, to I'cview the resources of the Church in England, 
to extinguish tithes, and to abolish pluralities. 

Some curious incidents arc found scattered through the registers of those 
years which show the tcm{)cr of the times, amidst the convidsion of ixiligious 
parties. The work csalled Froude’s Remains opens to the reader an astonishing 
picture of the state of mind and mode of life of the early Tractarians—with 
their talk of the “ dfetcstable Reformation,” “ odious Protestantism,” the insuf¬ 
ficiency of Scripture, and its utter destitution of assertion and evidence of the 
chief essential doctrines of the Christian faith : and their fastings, forms, cand 
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1834. strong tendency to monacliism. An analysis and comparison of their principles 
and modes of belief, their forms and organization, present so curious and 
minute a resemblance to those of the Pharisees, as exhibited favourably by 
Josephus Ihc Pliarisee, as to make it astonishing that the parallelism could 
be overlooked by the members of the new sect themselv(!s. Prom their great 
doctrines of the insufficiency of Scripturt;, the need of Tradition, and priestly 
succession, to their daily religious forms, the resemblance is astonishing. 
oovKRNMrNT Next we come to several occasions of irreat amazement to members of the 

C lltCDLAH. , t 1 • 1 • 1 • 

Administration.—liOrd Althorj) Ibviiid liirnself worsted in an unexpected col- 
lision with refractory churchwardens, when he issued a Circular to that body 
in England and Wales, preparatory to the institution of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. The Cirerdar requested information as to the amount, owner¬ 
ship, and liabilities of Church property in their la'spcctive parishes. Some 
took no notice ; some declined giving any information; and some wrote in a 
tone of which the following extract may serve as a specimen. It occurs in the 
midst of a lecture to the Minister on the (coronation Gath, the sacredness of 
speotaior, IK31, Ghurcli property, and so foi'th : “ It is the part of wise legislators to obtain the 
most accurate and authentic information, before they'atti’inpt to make enact¬ 
ments touching the 2)ro]ierty and vital interests of millions. Not so with the 
Administration in which your Lordship holds a prominent office :—they pre¬ 
judge a case—administer to the passions and vices of the mob, to obtain their 
concurrenct! and support—act in ignorajico—and mar every thing tliat they 
pretend to mend. Nor are we satisfied that you and your colleagues have any 
more right to meddle with, so as to deteriorate, the property belonging to any 
clergjanan, or any corporate body of tin? clergy, than the highwayman has to 
take your purse.” We are here furidshed with proof that liberty of speech 
was unrestricted in Great llritain in 1834. 

” Next, we find laud Grey, now old enough to be astonished at nothing, 
wholly taken by surjirise by poptdar rebukes of his coiintenanee of pluralities. 
He presented to the Deanery of Down a clm'gyman who already held a living 
nai.sarii,xxii.r,M. 1200/. a-ycai', and gave as his reason, by the mouth of llie Irish Secretary, 
that “ it was not too much that such jneferment slnndd be besto>ved on a son 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland.” So optm an avowal of Church preferment 
following on political connexion was caught up with the cagerm.'ss to be 
expected at such a season of crisis: and so was the explanation which the 
Premier found himself obliged to authorize, of the circumstances under which 
Adnimilrratlom, he had given a stall at Westminster to his relative the Bishop of Hereford. 
“■ Amazed as he was at the censure incurred by acts till now so little liable to 

question, the fact was so; and he had only to acquiesce in it: as had Lord 
Althorp in the Dissenters being offended instead of gratified by his proposed 
Church-rate measure. The most striking scene of this class, however, appears 
to have been an interview between the Prime Minister and a deputation of 
Aiintial Kei/istor, Nottingham Dissenters. When these delegates presented their memorial. 
Lord Grey supposed that its contents were the same with those of other 
memorials from Dissenters ; to which Mr. Ilowitt’s reply was, that the paper 
itself would explain that better than he could, as the memOrical proceeded from 
persons whose object was to express their own wishes, and not to look about 
to see what others were doing. They had prayed for the separation of Church 
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and State. liOrd Grey, who seems throughout this crisis to luive been blind 18.34-. 
to the safety of ])erf(>et openness, to liave always su])])ose(l that people meant 
more than they said, and to have a])provcd of that method of ])roce(;(ling, 
declared that he was sorry, that Ministers would Ix' embarrassed, :iud j)arlia- 
ment alarmed. lie could not see Avhat more Dissenters could rvisli than relief 
from disabilities as to marriage, burial, registration, and such matters. The 
deputation rcjdicd, that their brethren had thought it best not to stop short of 
the broad ground of religious liberty. Still Lord Grey as perplexed, for he did 
not understand the ])rinci])les of religious liberty. He asked if they wanted to do 
away with all state establishments of religion : to wh\eli ]\Ir. Ilowitt’s rc)dy was, 

“ Precisely ; that rvas what they desired.” He explained, that in "^he opinion 
of the body he represented, a (diristiau government should protect ( diristi- 
anity ; but that this could Ijg done only by making all bodies of (Christians 
equal befori' the hnv. l.ord Grey indic-ated unconsciously the s^nrit and the 
fault <»fhis government, by setting forth Avhat ho belitn ed it would have b('en 
politic for the petitioners to have asked ; and that tin; gaining of that stc]) 
might have led to sonndhiug more. The views of tin; petitioners, hoAve.ver, 
were not politic hut moral; and they aa'cic not a ]iarty whose obligations and 
eonsci('nce the Pi'ime IMinister was lik(dy to hi' able to ex])ound. 'I'lii! simple 
re])ly of the deimtation conveyed a severe rebuke, 'fheyilid not think it honest 
to ask for less than they desii'ed to have, with a concealed view of obtaining 
more hereafter. Where a ])rinci])le was concerned, they tbonght it right to 
inake a plain and full assertion of it. In-this course there was nothing disin¬ 
genuous; and it left no ground for future discontent and misunderstanding. 

It might have been hapiiy for the M'hig jVdmini.stration if it had been early 
familiarized with the broad ]ninci]>le of religious liberty, and, yet more, witli 
the spectacle of a calm and intreind assertion of any ])rinciple in its full scope. 

It may he remembered that, at a former ])criod, one objection to.the admission 
of .IcAVS to parliament was that (inakers were exi'luded; to which the advo¬ 
cates of the .lews re])lied, that they were ipiite ready to admit the (Quakers. 

This was now done. Kailv in the session of IS.’ld, Mr. Perec, member lor ahmi^ion ..t 
D arliimtoii, proseiiUHl himself at tho table, aiul claiincd to i)iaK(* affinnalien, i ahunmim 
instead of taking till? oaths. He was ordered to Avithdraw, on his rel'nsal to la.-, 
take the oaths, and a committee Avas a'ppointed to consider of his case. The 
result AAxas that the House, on the recommendation of Mr. "Wynn, the chairman 
of the committee, rcsohx'd to admit .Mr. Pease, conceiving that if he became, 
by his entrance, liable to penalties in any courts, the risk Avas his oavii, and 
no concern of theirs. The Ayes avci'c loud and multitudinous, and there Averc 
no Nays ; and Avhen the, Quaker member appeared to make his allirmation, 
clothed in a complete suit of broAvn, elegant from its extreme neatness, he amis 
received with ;i very cordial anil general cheering. If one of the ohjei'tions to 
the admission of Jcavs Avas thus done away, they did not at present ])rolit by it • CONTINl.TD t'\- 
Their cause Avas annually pleaded by some Uhristians, as nmpiestionahly and 
earnestly religious as any in the House: but the same mutually eontradietory 
arguments for their exclusion Avere also repeated from year to year; and the 
religious conflicts of the time yielded no increase of civil rights to them. 

And during these conflicts in the Uhurch, and botAveen its members and the 
Dissenters, Death was putting in his cold hand, to ilraAv avvay one and another 

VOl,. It. 1 
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183-1. <>f tlic asscrtors of full religious lihcri y, to a region of utter stillness. Wlicre 

---' angry voices were now clamouring, their lover! tones would never more charm 

to silence the stri^i of tongues : where r'yes w^crc flashing in enthusiasm or 
passion, or congTr'gations wi'rcmet calmly to assert their rights of conscience, 
some grey-haired leaders w^cre ahsent, and would never meet their brethren 
m'u'i"li"i i” llaptists had lost llohert Hall ; or rather, the world had lost liim. 

I'^fom him, Sir J. Mackintosh said that he had learned more of princijflcs than 
from all the books In; had ('ver read: anti while he coidd thus meet the 
strongest men on their own gihund, he could charm the most ignorant, and 
rouse the most apathetic, by the light and glory which streamed from the 
fonntairi of’the heart, i)r floods of eloqiienct' which it required only an oprm 
heart to receive. Tliis great man’s life was one of fearfrd suft’ering from dis¬ 
ease—from anguish of body which, at one jrcriod, helped to overthrow his 
mind, and w'hich, ever after his recovery from that insanity, kept him appa¬ 
rently too low and weak for duty. Rut duty was his strength ; and in him 
was s('en, from week to week, that marvi'l which has often attended a briefer 
martyrdom—that of the extinction of the sense of pain under the strong 
workings of the nobler powers. AVhen he feebly entered the pulpit, and rose 
feebly to speak, and s])oke at first in a voice so low and husky as to make hi,s 
hearers wish him at honie and at rest, it was scarcely ])ossihle to believe him 
the Robert Hall whose vigorous championshi]) of the rights of conscience, 
and broad assertion of a libinal j)hik)sopby, were before the world: but from 
moment to moment the fire was kindling and spreading Avithin him: his 
torment subsided—his eyi' brightened—his voiec grew strong and SAveel—he 
Avas in heaven for the tinu', and carried his hearers a long Avay on towards it 
too. Amidst the conflicts of (diristian faiths at this time, he disappearc'd; 
and the voice AA-hich, the mor(' it rousc'd souls, sjnead the more a deepening 
calm, Avould never again rebuke the strife of sects, and recommend to them, 
as he loved to tlo, “ the unity A)f the spirit in the bond of ])eace.”—Another 
Avas AvithdraAA-n, too, of Avhom no one kncAv AA'hcther he ought to be called 
fir Konr.^Ni' Cliuvchmau or DisscTiter. RuAvland Hill had receiAnd deacon’s orders, and 
alAvays insisUal that be Avas an ejiiscopalian clergyman : but he preached any 
and CAnry AA'herc—in all sorts of ehaj)els, in jmA'ate rooms, under trees in 
parks, and in the o])en fields. His mission Avas—or seemed to himself to be— 
to find fault all round, cxce])t Avith jxTsons too obscure to fix the eyes of men. 
He Avas the foe of .lohn Wesley in early life, and afterwards the censor of all 
churches—liaA-ing as A'ehement an intolerance of sectarianism as sects in his 
latter days had of eatdi other. When the Avhite hairs of fourscore years hung 
beside his broAvs, his rebukes liad another poAver added to that of his strong 
and apt and ])iercing thought; and, aged as he Avas, he was missed at a time 
of conflict, Avhen he AAould have j)roAa'd himself almost as powerful in shaming 
men out ol' their religious contentions as Robert Hall in elevaiting them above 
Or Ctiaiti.rs them.—His organist, ('barlcs AVf'sley, aa'Iiosc devout sold found utterance in 

music, Avas Avont to soothe the troubled and abashed hearers of the eccentric 
pastor by divine strains, Avhich Avere only in true harmony, however, with the 
prayers of the old divine : and uoav, the jiastor being gone, the harmonist soon 
folloAved—Avaft(‘d aAvay, it might almost be said, in music. During the Avan- 
dcrings of his last illness, he scarcely ceased his Ioav singing of the airs of 
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llautlcl. With him dc'partod one more trauqulllizini- and sanctifyiir^ intlueuco 1834. 
from the religious world of the period. From four years old, wlien his music ' 
drew tears down the cheeks of listeners, to the age of se^n(y-six, he was a 
living harp, made resonant hy every hreath of thought, incident, and feeling; 
and a sad silence settled down u})on his place when death had snapped the 
chords at last.—The learned Adam Cdarke died during the tierei'uess of the Jl',,''""' 
sectarian conflict. In his youth, he had known and witnessed more of reli¬ 
gious excitement than most men ; for, when only nineteen, he was one of 
AVesley’s itinerant preacliers. Tlie fjuietuess of the study suited him lielter, 
horvever; and he withdrew more and mon^ into it—delighting himself witli 
various antiquarian research, hut d(.‘voting his best resources of every kind to 
his great tk)mmcntary on the llihle. lie educated two Jhuldhist priests for 
the function of Christian missionaries in Ceylon, and htiptized them : hut tiiiit 
part of his work iifterwurds appeared to liimself fruitless ; for they became 
high priests in their own lenqdes at home. He was immersed in his biblical 
studies in his last days; and we may bojte that the clamours of theological 
strife came .softened to him in his retrcitt, and gavt' as little disturbance to bis 
peace as to 'his faith: but his very quietness was an admonition which could 
ill be spared at such a timi'.—One other there was whose departure at this 
juncture can never be alluded to Avithout clou'ding the countenances of all who 
knew' his story. Rammohun Roy rvas the descendant of Ibahmins of a high n 

order. 1 le was born a llritish subject in India ; and he used all tin' op])ortunity 
given him by birth and po.silion for cultiAating bis miiul, and enlargnig bis 
knowledge. He became a Christian, and gloried—till he came to England— 
in the liberty and liberality secured, as he believed, br that faitb. He learned 
the languages necessary for studying the Scriptures in the original ; and I'rom 
them he directly derived his viervs of the compreliension, charity, and funda¬ 
mental liberty, of tlu' Christian religion. He arrived in England in 1831, to 
watch over the reconstruction of the India Com])any’s Charter. The impres¬ 
sible Hindoo Avas sufliciently excited by the merely political movements of 
the time: but its religious contlicts affected him much more deeply. Ho could 
not recognise the Christianity he had learned and so dearly loved amidst the 
])retension of the Tractarians, and the asceticism of the E\ angelicals, and the 
wrath of the Irish Protestants, and the tumult of the Irish (hitholics, and the 
conflicts belAveen the (!hurch and the Dissenters, ami the widening split in 
the Scotch Church, and the profane antics of the Irvingites. He w ent to hear 
all within his reach—he W'as ready with sympathy for all who were not angry 
or proud—he poured out his wonder and sorrow' at what he saw—and—he 
Avasted, day by day. Other causes of trouble he is believed to have had; but 
it Avas the painful e.xcitcment of his sojourn iu England that Avas fatal to him. 

A. sickly hue—not concciiled by the dark skin—settled upon his cheek : the 
hair round the turban, once so crisp, became thin and hude ; the long fingtu'.s 
greAV thinner and thinner; the cheerful voice greAV listless :tnd hoarse; the 
light of the eye Avent out; the tall frame Avas bent; and an expression of 
ghastliness gathered about the once mobile and smiling mouth. He sank at 
the first touch of illness, resigning himself to the Hindoo observances desired 
by his attendants, and Avas laid—not among ariy of the C3iristian.s avIioso 
strifes had so chilled and Avounded his hope and heart—but alone, among the 
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trees of a private garden Ixdongiiig to the mansion where lie died. It is not 
in our time, as it onee was, that the heathen say, as they look thoughtfully 
on, “ See how tlu^e Christians love one another !” Ilaminohun Hoy found 
the religious world in England very far indeed from even the view of one of 
her own churchmen—“ to insist strongly on the difference between C^hristian 
and non-Cliristian, and to sink into nothing the dilferenees between Christian 
and Christian.” 

The prevalent faith in Ireland lost a champion at this time in the death of 
!. the Homan Catholic Bishop DOylc. And in Scotland, the schism was begun 
which Avas to (uid in tlie secession of tlie Free Church from the Establishment. 

’ In 1<S34, the (ieneral Assembly, nhose constitution had been much modilied 
by tlu' (>j)ei’atiou of tlie Scotch Borough Heform Bill, jiassed a laAV Avhieh 
interfered considerably with the function of patronage, increasing the difficulty 
to any patron of sc'ttling a minister Avho should be unacceiitable to a congre-- 
gation. Bodies of (-'hurclimen had already seceded, and formed themselves 
into “ Yolunta^'('luirch Associations,” many Dissenters joining them; and 
now, many more Dissenters sidl'd Avith the Church, on the jiassage of the Act 
restraining the jiowers of jiatrons ; Avhich jioAvers had been the most important 
original cause of dissent in Scotland. A tierce storm Avas evidently driving 
iiji; and Ave shall hereafter have to watch its exjilosion. 

Amidst such turbuli'iiee, there must be eccentricity. The intellectually 
and morally infirm become excite d in noisy times, and cannot be ki'pt quiet. 
Irving and his fantastical Avorship have been mentioned before, as a natural 
jiroduct of such a crisis: and now came the close of that tragedy;—a tragedy 
Avhich, like so many others, involved with its niournfulness much of the 
horrible and of the Indicrous. Canning had bei'n one of his hearers. On 
(Sir .T. Mackintosh mentioning a prayer of Irving’s—“ We ])roy for those 
orjihans Avho liaA’c been de])rived of their ])urents, and are noAv-throAvn on the 
fatherliood of Ood,” Canning “ started” at the beauty of the exjiression, and 
made Sir 3 . IMackiutosh take him to the Scotch Church the next Sunday. 
There was then no one of any kind of eminence avIio did not go to SAvell the 
croAvd at the Scotch Church. But such fa.shions do not last. As soon as the 
social and sympathetic nature of the man Avas rou.scd, and his love of sympathy 
and approbation kindled to an irrepressible flame, “ fashion Avent her idle 
way,” as Carlyle says, “to gaze on Egyptian crocodiles, Iroquois hunters, or 
Avhat else there might be; forgot this man—Avho unhaj)])ily could not in his 
turn forget. . . . There Avas uoav the impossibility to live neglected ; to vv'alk 
on the quiet jjatlis, Avhere alone it is well Avith us. Singularity must hence¬ 
forth succeed singularity.” By the time his cluirch Avas ready, his fame had 
giA'utly sunk ; and CA'cn the exhibition of the linknoAvn Tongues brought few 
strangers. 'I’lierc can be no doubt that some of his ow'ji flock, and a few 
mor(', Avere sincere believers in the gift of Tongues:—that of those who sat 
in that church iti the grey of the Avintry morning, listening for the shrill 
unearthly souinl from the lips of the “ gifted,” many bclic'ved that the end of 
the world was at hanil; as indeed did some who were not usually supersti¬ 
tious. But Irving felt himself, forrfhe last seven j'ears of his life, neglected; 
and to him to be neglected was to be forlorn. He could not acquiesce; and 
he wore himself out in the effort to keep up incessant excitement in himself 
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and liis sect—and to draw in towards himself notice, wonder, and sympathy 1834. 

from without. On the 2nd of May, 1832, he was excluded from the Scotch '—--- 

Church, on the ground of heresy. It was after this that he betook lumself to 
the little chapel in Newman Street, where the worst exhibitions of eccentricity 
took plac(!. Through all ttese, ho w'as believeil by Dr. (lialmcrs “to be a 
man of deep and devoted piety.” We have stou what he was as “ tlu; 
blooming young man.” “ The hast time 1 saw him,” says tin; same recorder, 

“ was three months ago, in London. Friendliness still beamed in his eyes, 
but now from amidst uiupiiet five: his face was llaecid, n asted, unsound ; 
hoary as with extreme age: he was trembling over the brink of tin,' grave.” 

Ilis last words were, “ In life and death 1 am the Lord’s.” lie was in his h.sDmiu. 
43rd year. The body of his followers did not immediately melt away; and 
the name of an Irvingitc^ may still be heard here and there : .but there was no 
distinctive doctrine to hold them together; scarctly a bond but that of belief 
in Irving and the Tongues : and the sect stands on record chiefly as an eccen¬ 
tricity—as a rebuke of the intemperance of tlie time. 

In such a jicriod, it is not wonderful that somi', sickened with Ihe ajijiarcut 
frultlessm'ss of the rdigion of unity, peace, and duirity, should turn towards 
a profession which eomhined social with rdigious olijects, and .should become 
eccentric, in their turn. The system called 8t. SimoniMii was preadied in s.. s.m..,nism. 
I'lugland in 1832, ofleiing a new law of love and human ('([ualitj . in tlie ])laee 
of that (fliristian one which it assumed, from existing apj)earances, to have 
tailed. Attemi)ts were madi; to laugl) it down : but the strife of tlie Christian 
world gave it a weight which could not be got rid of by mere scorn : and 
many listened, with new hope and a long-forgotten cheer, to the jneachiug of 
the golden rule ol this new faith ;—that every one should be enqiloyed accord¬ 
ing to his cajiacity, and rewarded according to his norks. Society was to be 
ruled by jiersons of genius and virtue, and under them, all were to have a 
fair start—to be allowed the free u|t' of their best ])owers, and reap their natural 
reward. T'he sjiiritual, intclh'ctual, and industrial concerns of each and all 
were to be combined in a cIosit union than ever before; and thus, work was 
to be w’orship, and afl'cctionati' co-operation was to be piety. Amidst much 
that interested some of the best hearts, and engaged some of the noblest 
minds of the time, there wen' doctrines and jirovisions that would not 
stand a close examination. While it wuis supposed that the rulers would 
be persons of virtue and genius, the ])ro])osed organization ofl'en'd a scheme of 
a hierarchy wdiicli might easily, and would ])robably, become an intolerable 
despotism—a locked frame-work, in which individual freedom might become 
imytossible. Still, from the nobleness of its social Ilule, from its union of 
religious appeal W'ith social syinjjathy', and from the humbling and embarrass¬ 
ing condition of the religious world at the time, the di.sciples of St. Simon 
were not few in Enghmd, and their quality was of no mean order. At nnu't- 
ings in Ijondon, the French chief of the St. Simonian4-'hur<4i in London Amumi iteijisiir, 
Itrcsided, in the costume of the sect, and told, by the li])s of English friends, 
the story of its propagandism; for its ntissionarics were abroad, from Con¬ 
stantinople to the Mississippi. Among the speakers, stands the na,me of the 
virtuous Rowland Detrosicr, the Chairman of the Manchester Political Union— 
as an inquir(*r and assistant, not an advocate; and it may be Jiotcd among the 
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1834. signs of the times that a system of Communism, elevated, just, and spiritual- 
ized enough to engage the inquiring sympathy of men of his class, should 
then, amidst the haughty claims of the churches, obtain any footing in Eng¬ 
land. Rowland Detrosier died the next year, “ directing his remains to be 
devoted to the purposes of scienceand St. Simonism did not long survive 
him. There may be wardrobes where the dress of the sect is laid by in 
lavendc'r, and now and then wistfully looked at:—there may be times when 
families and friends reviut to the golden rule of labour and its recompense, 
and speculate on when it will come into practice: but St. Simonism has long 
taken its jdace among the religious and social eccentricities of its day. 

The most evident practical result of the religious conflicts of the period was 
«a"™'"’Com quickening of the j)urposes of the government to get out the Ecclesiastical 
MISSION. flomniission which was to inquire into the condition of the Cfliurch in Eng¬ 

land, and redistribute its temporalities. This Commission was set to work in 
1835.— As for the rest, it may be h(q)ed that a multitude remembered at the 
time, as we do ij^w, that noise and confusion arc in their very nature superficial 
and fitful. Turbulence is on the surface: calmness is within the depths. 
Christianity in England was far from being like what this narrative of 
critical phenomena, taken alone, wotild represent it. For every conspicuous 
])ersonage who was announcing or denouncing, or remonstrating, or ])ro- 
poundiug, or anathematizing, or ilemanding, there were hundreds or thousands 
of quiet (fliristians at home, liumbly living by their light, and religiously 
following peace with all men. l>('causc the faith was, visibly, before the eyes 
of all men, corrupted in high jrlaccs, it was not necessarily spoiled to the 
multitude who dwelt below. To the thousands who sat on the grass in the 
wilderness of life, Christ might be breaking bread, while his handful of 
preachers and witnesses were contending which should be greatest. If it was 
scarcely possible at the moment for all to help visiting some of the pain and 
shame of such contentions on the religion ^hich was their ostensible theme, 
it would be folly and ignorance for us to do so now. The controversialists 
and brawlers of the time were not the British nation: and those to whom the 
Cdiristian religion was dear as glad tidings of Feacc and good-will, lived in 
that sunshine, and only wondered at the far-ofi' blackness and tempest which 
did not overcloud their sky. 
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I F tlio unreasonable expectations of the (country were a hardsliip upon the 1834. 

Whig AdminisIration generally, there Avas no particular in which such 
expectations were more penplexing than that of Finance. The nation ought to ' 
have known that this Avas a point on Avhich the Whigs must he Aveak—in 
jrractice, if not in conception, '.riunc is, ]ierha])s, no otlice of the govermnent. 
so difficult to fill Avell as that of (Jhanccllor of the Exchequer ; and certainly 
none in regard to Avhich it is so iiupossihlc to anticipate correctly Avlu'thm’ any 
mair Avill fill it Avell or ill. He may have gone through all ^Jlu- ])repar;it()ry 
offices, and he deservedly Jooked up to for all the (pialities Avhich all these 
offices can elicit; and yet, when he takes the on(? other step, he, for his jiarl, 
may find himself in a Avholly ncAV Avorhl, for Avhich his previous training may 
have done little to lit him, and ev(ay hody else may find him a A'cry had 
Chancellor of the Pixchequer. The only ccrtfiin point about the matter is, 
that a man who has had no training, and avIio is moreover a novice in execu- 
ti\'c politics altogether, cannot fill the office u-ell. This Avas Lord Althorp’s 
constant phsi—urged even jiathetically. He Avas AAmnt to say that he Avas 
forced into th(' office against his Avill: In; AA'as Avont to .solicit information, as 
an alms, on every hand; he entreated cAcny one to observe the tentative cha¬ 
racter of his juoposals, and to believe that he AAas quite ready to give them 
up: and he couA'cyed the impression, every time he opened any financial sub¬ 
ject, that he supposed the chances to ho again.st his infonnation being correct, 
and his ])lans hnisihle. Ah't, Avith all this candour on his part, the people Averc 
sloAv to learn the incapacity of Whig administrations in matters of h'inance. 

When the sayings of th(‘ Whigs in opjiosition Avcrc remembered—their com¬ 
plaints of heavy taxation, their demands of reform, their,friticisms on financial 
measures—the multitude, including aaIioIc classes aaEo ought to liaA'c knoAAii 
better, looked for a large immediate reduction of taxation—a prodigious light¬ 
ening of the national burdens—as soon as a liberal ministm* should take the 
national accounts in hand. vVt the end of their first term— aaIicii IjOrd Grey 
Avent out of office, there AA'as something ludicrous as Avell as humbling in Rook¬ 
ing back to sec a\ hat had been done. The Ministers and their friends com¬ 
plained of factious opposition in parliament, and of faithlessness and imperti¬ 
nence in their underlings ; complaints Avliie.h Avere a mere confession of Aveak- 
ness : for the Duke of Wt'llington’s government had practically shoAvn their 
Avillingness to reduce the national burdens; and there Avas fio party, in or out 
of parliament, Avhich Avas not ready for as much financial reform as the Whig 
government Avas able to conceive of: and, as for the underlings, this was a sort 
of business which it Avas not in their poAA^er to obstruct, if it had been i)ursued 
on any broad and clear principle, such as parliament and the country AA'cre 
able to und<!rstand and to sustain. Ilut then' aaws no principle in the case. 
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1834. nor the remotest conception of eny ; while there was a wholly gratuitous vio- 
^ lation of piinci])le, as Ijord .\lthorp himself avowed, on the very first occasion 
of producing his budget. 

At the outs(‘t of his exjdanations, the Chanccdlor of the Exchequer declared 
that the government adopti'd the principles and views of Sir Henry Parnell, 
in his work on financial reform: a declaration Avhich the author, who was 
I)rcsont, would naturally -wish unmade when he heard, year after year. Lord 
Althorjt’s recommendations of his budget. 

i-iiisT li. iii.Rr. The subject was opened on the 11 th of February, 1831, when it was yet too 
early for much more than a declaration of intentions. liOrd Althoiqi referred 
to tlu' national expectation of great reductions of abuse and exjicnse, and said 
that the government pro])osed to i-educc eventually 210 places under its own 
Hiinsara, . 1 . 4111 . appointment. The reduction would for some time be merely of patronage, and 
not of exp(msc : and of tin? 210 , scwenty-oiu' were otficers of the dock-yards, 
sixty ill the Irish post-otlice, and forty-six receivuns of taxes in England, whose 
salaries could not be large; so that the benefit was more in the cxam])lc than 
in any immediate relief. Tlic surplus this year would he small—about 
300,000/.; an amount which some of the friends of goveniment considered 
too small to justify any reduction of taxation : but Lord .\lthor]) seems to have 
considered himself bound to make some immediate' clianges. He seems to 
have been unaware that a mere transposition, such as he pio]iosed, can give 
little relief, while any disarrangement is in itself an c'vil reepiiring relief to 
compensate for it; and that a partial reduction of sm-eral taxes tells for less than 
a total abolition of a fewg because the expenses of collection and management 
remain, instead of being swe]»t away. In both these points his sclu'ine was 
faulty ; and Sir Henry Panudl presently took occasion to deny its being formed 
on his prineijiles. He a]q)rovcd of taking off taxes ; but there was nothing in 
his book to sam4ion laying on new dutit!s when the 2 >ublic sen’itte could be 
provided for rvithout. 

iiansn.i, ii !i8«. Thci'c was to bc a rcductiou of tlic duties on tobacco,on newspapers,stamits and 
advertisements, on candles and tallow, and an abolition of dntii's on .sea-borne 
coal, on ]n-inted calicoes, on glass, and on auctions. As a dcticacncy of above 
three millions would be thus caused, compensation must be found. For this 
end, there was to be an equalization of the duties on foreign wanes, on Baltic 
and (Canada timber, and oir large and small coal for t'xport: and several 
new dutit'S wane to be laid on, of wdiich tin; worst in juincijde—and admitted 
by Lord Althorp himself to be so—w'as that of an increase to Ir/. per lb. on 
all ^w cotton imported. The faxing of the raw material of manufactures, he 
declared to be an essential mischief, “which, however, the advantages would, 
Hansard, 11 414, hopc'd, counterbalance.” IL? ph'aded its smallness in exh'uuation of its 
badness. The? other new taxes were on travellers by sti'am-boat; on the 
transfer of landed property ; and on the bond fide transfer of property in tin; 
funds. 

The whole! budget was severely treated; but the outcry on this last item 
was the loudest. Lord Althenq) gave it tij), and also fhe steam-hoat tax. The 
duty on the tiiinsfer of real property of course rvent too : and to make up for 
the cutting-off of these proposed resources, the duties on tobacco and glass 
Tiiust be retained. Thus the greater jiart of the plan 4 vas gone already; and 
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a defeat on the Timber-duties qucetiou awaited the. Minister. He ])roj)osial, 1884. 
ou the 18th of March, to render the change of diituw more gradual, and so in- ' 

volved the fiscal question with the wider one of h'ree Trade, that the Oppo¬ 
sition reijuired either a (A)nimittee of linpiiry, or time for consid('ratiou. 

Lord Althorp declined holh, and was left in a. minority of forty -six. 'Die duly n.aisara, m srb. 
on Cape wines was again altered, and the penny cotton doty rvas reduced to 
5-8ths of a penny; and thus scarcely ajiy thing remained of Lord Althor])’s 
first Budget. 

This compelled him to bring forward the subject again within the y eai ; and 
October was the time, as parliament was silling at tliat unusiial st-ason on 
account of the Reform Bill. The most rtonarkable fad in connexion with this 
statement was the rc'sult of the reductions in the Lxcisi- ami Customs, mad<' 
by the late government within t>vo y'cars. The estimated reductions had 
amounted to nearly four millions and a lialf, whih' the actual decrease bad beim 
little more than two millions and a half, in the last vear. Lord Althorp felt 
confident that he ditl not make any exaggerated staK'meuI when he assured 
the House that it might rely on a snr])lus i'oi' tlie y ear of 17!). “ He had 

examined tho statements in every way that lu' could, and lie was sure that In' 
nas not chargeable nilh anv exaggeration.'’ This was on the .‘id of Odohcj-. ni. 

On the ITih, the Duke' of Wcdlington gave warning tiiat the Alinislers would ’ 

find themselves mistaken in their hopi's of half a million ol' surjihis ; and de- 

clanal that the utmost surjihis could not I'xceed .C]0,0()!); hut Lord (Jrey nims.-ni.iui.m-. 

“could not see on what jiriiiciple” the statement ol'Lord .\llliorp could he 

disallowed, and was confident that govcrnnn'nt might have taken cix'dit for a 

much larger suiplus. The event was such as might make the Duke himself 

as much surjirised as tho Ministers weie ashanu'd. 

From the occupation of ])arliament and the country with the Reform Bill, srAir.urM ..r 
it was the 27th of .Inly hefore I.ord Althorp could bring forw aid his (inancial 
statement. though h(' must long have been wishing the ex])osure well ovtu. 

His delightful candour, however, smoollual his way through diHiculties wdiich 
would have been most galling to men less truthful, or m.ire self-seeking. 

“1 am quite aware,'’ said he, “that my statement must he one which a n.miar.i,ov.sr. 
fdiancellor of the Fxclu'quer has been unnccustomed to make of late years; 
and therefore 1 have to throw' myself upon the indulgence of the House.” 

'I'he surjdus of last autumn had dwindled away, month by month ; and in¬ 
stead of the half million anticipah'd, there was now a deficimicy of more than 
.C6()0,o3b. Under such circumstances, no rt'ductiou of the jmhlic burdens 
could be jiroposcd; and tho Ministens were persuaded, now that they saw 
things by the lights of office (w'hich really are essential to a janfect judgment 
of such matters), that the vigorous reforms under the lat(> government had 
carried reduction as far as it could safely go. The present Ministers had cut 
dowji the estimates to the amount of T2,000,()()(), and declared that hence¬ 
forth any relief to the people must come from economy in the departments, 
to obtain a surplus, and not from reduction of taxes. ’J'he unexjtected 
deficiency was ascribed in jiart to the arrival of the cholera, and to political 
excitement; but there was also an oversight of Lord Althorp’s, pointed out 
by himself: he had forgotten the expiration of the beer duties in the spring, 
which made a difference of £3.70,000, 

voi,. II. 
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1834. Oil the next occasion, lie presented liis l?iid}?et for the first time to a 
'——Refonned l*ailiameiit. Tliis was on the 19th of April, 1833. First, he 

Statemlnt of _ , . . 1 1 T 1 » 

rravc a ffood account of Uio nHluctions of oiFKaal expenses by Lora l^roy s 

Hansard, xiii. i • r 

government, rhey had alndished liJOT places, with an iininediatc saving ot 
£li)2,000, and a prospective one of £38,000 more, on the expiration of the 
retired allowances; and some saviiifif in such allowances had taken jilace in 
another direction, by brin";ing retired rovenne serVants into actira- duty 
ai^ain, as opportunity oifered. Lord Aberdeen’s reductions in the diplomatic 
dejiartment, nndi'r the laic administration, hud been carried on, till they now 
reached nearly £100,000. Tliere was now a surplus, and one corisidcrahle 
enough to do more than jiay off the previous deficiency : and Lord Althorji 
ascribed tliis to the reduction in the estimates, and not to any romarkahle 
3m]m)vement in the yield of the taxes. It enabled liim to ofl’er something 
in the sliapc of a boon to the tax-payers ; and wbat he proposed was this ;— 
to abolish the duty on tiles, and the cotton duty laid on two years before : 
and to reduce the duty on soaji oiu’ half, and, in various projiortions, the duties 
on advertismrients. and on marine insurance, an<l several assessed taxes. 

It was clear that the Minirsters had no ideas on the subject of taxation : 
no ininriple—no orderly plan. Tliere was a touch hero and a touch there ; 
now a notiei; of a little exjK'rinumt ; and again a retractation of it : hut no¬ 
where, a broad procedure based on sound reasons. The whole management 
was not only cmjiirieal but desultory. To men who kni'w anything of the 
]ninei])les of finance, certain lessons of this year—this first year of a 
Reformed Farlianient—would liavo Ixs'ii jiainfnlly impressive ; only, tliat to 
men who duly felt the resjionsibilitii's of government they coidd not have 
oeemTiKl. 

“ When I laid the additional duty on raw cotton in 1831,” (there had been 
an almost inappreciable ad valorem duty Ix-fore) “ I said that it was radically 
jiai.sard,xvii 3.%. wrong ill principle,” Lord Althor]) now declared, with an unabashed air, “ and 
that, on the first o])])ortunity which arrived, it ought to be reduced. That 
opjiortiiiiity has now arrived.” If seems never to have oeeiirred to him that 
there was anything wrong in thus jilaying fast and loose with such a jiower of 
iiiterfermice as that of taxation—that there was any ohjoetion to laying on a 
tax one year and taking it off anotlier, deranging the course of manufactures 
and conimcree at each ojieration. Nor, on any one of tlu^ many occasions of 
his ackiiowledgnimit of the vicious jirineijile of the taxi's whieli he^mposed 
or retained, did he show any sliame in alleging the most tritliiig pretences 
of temjiorary convenience. .Some astonished observers at last came to the 
conclusion that there was something behind ;-^that Lord Althorji himself—the 
most ingenuous of men—assigned one set of reasons, and acted ujion another. 
And in truth, there was something behind ; and it was the practice of this 
administration, and perhajis its very worst fault, to assign had reasons for good 
acts, and insufficient reasons for had acts. 

Some reference has been made before to the fatal practice of the Whig 
administrations of yielding to clamour whatever it chose to demand; and, 
after a lime, to yield nothing hut what was demanded by clamour. It was 
jiointed out that this really revolutionary system began witli the Tories.—with 
the jirolraeled refusal of the (!alholie claims ; hnl it h.a.s since hceomc a di.s- 
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tinguishiug characteristic of what arc called liberal administrations. In tliis 18.34. 
particular, in which Lord Ortjy’s cabinet as a whole was inculpated, Lord 
Althorp was perhaps the greatest sinner: and a clear publication of tlie fact Mov'lMlivr!'''" 
was before the world during this and the succeeding session. At a public 
meeting, at this date, when some proposition about Di.sscnters’ rights was 
made, the mover was entreated to wait and be patirart, and not embarrass tbe 
.Ministry. “ Not embarrass the Ministry !” he cried: “ Why, 1 never found 
yet that any thing Avas to be had but by embarrassing tbe Ministry:” and bis 
(dosing words were lust amidst vociferous cheering. And of tbe Avbole admi¬ 
nistration, it was understood that the Chancidlor of llie ]‘]xche<juei*was the 
most impressible by clamour, from his good-nature, his iiuUdence, his con¬ 
sciousness of uniitness for liis Avork, and Iris conserpient lack of self-rcdianee. 
Accordingly, he became the butt of all disconleuled tax-payers : and they made 
Ijim so miserable that be daily sighed to be able either to n'peal all taxes 
Avhatcver, or to hide himsdf on oiu! of bis stock farms. Erom the moment 
he could not but see that the turbulent among tbe tax-])aying multitude luul 
discovci'ed hoAV to manage; him, he lost all eiu'rgy ; and the movement against 
the assessed taxes rea<died a point Avhieb disturbed tbe ])eace of the metro¬ 
polis. And not only of the metropolis; for in several large toAviis there Avere 
threatenings of tiscal lobellion, and every Avhere a strojig disgust at the in- 
e])titude of the Einance Minister. 

In ansAver to the universal eom^daintsof the injury and incoiiAenienee of 
our methods of taxatkm, by Avhich industry Avas fetter(;d, food made dear, 
knoAAdedge ta.xed, incomes rendered uneertain, and tem])ers tried ])ast endur¬ 
ance, tbe government thought it ('iiougli to say that tliese things could not be 
remedied Avitbout making “ an extensive cbaiige in tbe whole tinaiieial sys- 
U'ln.” Hut this extensive change in tbe financial sysU'in of tlie country Avas 
one of tbe promises of the lleform jMinistry—one of the labours to which a 
Reformed Parliament Avas ]dedged. It Avas told in tbe House hoAV astonished 
an eminent foreign(;r, M. Simoud, Avas at se(!ing an excisAunan in a glass-hous(“ 

(piietly p(‘rmitted to interfere Avith the process of manufactun;, and boAV 
earnestly M. Simond iiupiired Avbetlu'r tbe sju’rit of the Ihiglisb pc'ople could 
really jtatiently endure such an intrusion. It wiis asked 'Aby the English 
people should endure such a method of ta.xation—why there should not be ;i 
complete revision and reform of our financial system—Avby there had not 
b(;en iilpauly such a reform—why a year had b(!en lost. The disctission ol 
this niiitter, the jtressing of these c[uestions in the House;, and, through tlie 
neAvs])a])ers, in the country, beciime very urgent during this session of 18.‘!3; 

.and Jjord Altliorj) had nothing, .as yet, to reply, but that he Avouhl t.ake otf a 
little hen; and lay on a little there, and that to do more Avould be “ to make 
an extensive change in the Avhole financial system.” Certain classes of tax¬ 
payers therefore took tbe matter into their OAvn hands. A jirodigious outcry 
Avas r,vised againjit tlie House and Window taxes. 

These tAvo taxes were ahv.ays mentioned together by those Avho desired to Tiaiiov.'o. rAx. 
get rid of them: but many thought—and among them the Chauci'llor of the 
Exchequer—that Avhile the Aviudow-tax Avas one of tbe Avorst on the list, 
the house duty Avas one of the best. The AvindoAv-tax is a duty u])ou 
fresh air, sunshine, and health: the house duty had the merits of heing a 
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direct tax, and ef falling' on a class particularly well able to pay it—that of 
proprietors of houses. IHie truth of the matter was, how(‘ver, that the 
tenants of London houses ■■ a numerous class of shopkeepers and others occu¬ 
pying large pi-emises—paid the ta.x during oceu])ancy, the amount being 
allowed for in their rent. By obtaining a ri'pc'al of the tax, they would 
})ocket its amount during the remaimh'r of their lease; and the event proved 
that this was motive (uiough for a noisy agitation. It never was general in 
the country: it did not sjnead beyond London and two or three of the large 
towns: but it was too much for the om'igy of Ia>rd yVlthorp. Associations 
were fothuHl to resist the payment of these taxes : no purchasers came 
forward for goods seized for arrears of these duties: when the levy was made, 
it was necessary to bring out, not only a large force of ])olice, Imt of soldiery : 
and these; were got rid of by terrilied lodgers or friends of the recusants 
handing the money out of U])iier windows. liOng and noisy processions of 
Loudon tenants—cliietly .sho|)keepers of the west-end—came to licsicge the 
'rreasury chambers : and for some hour.s, it was ditllcult for horse or foot 
passengers to make their way between Parliament Street and Charing (iross. 
Lord Althoi']! was earnestly assnre<l by those who imdiustood the parties, 
(and he declared that hi' believed it himself,) that the outcry was only tenta¬ 
tive, and the discontent ])arti;il and seliish: yet he gave way, as will be 
])resen(]y seen. “What taxes would you reduce, if you were in my ])lacc f' 
hi'asked of all adviser. “Certainly not the house duty—that is nearly the 
best tax we ha\e,” was the rejily. “it is,” he said : “ it is a good tax : yet 
you would yield if you had been in Whitehall yesterday, and had heard the 
clamour that J liail to hear.” “It i.s only the west-end .sho])keoj)ers, who 
want to jiocbet a bonus.” " I know it: but what can 1 do (” This was early 
in IN.’lh ; and it was only in tlie preceding i\lay that the Chancellor had 
obtained the sanction of jiarliameiit to tlio continuance of the house and 
window taxes by a inajoritN of 213 to 121, On tiie 21st of next February, 
he incurred the banter of Sir Robert Peel, by his change of tone on this 
(]uestion. He nas ratlu'r disjiosed to remit the house tax, though he believed 
that it was not the best that he eoulil remit—he could have ])ut down the 


resistance to the tax : yet the resistance was ])artly the reason of his giving up 
the point. “He mmld leave the matter open for a certain period, so that 
each member might jiresent his ])lan to the House: and if any honourable 
gentleman should succeed in inducing the House to ])refer any other tax for 
niuis;uJ,xj,i.cso. remission, he would not ])ro])ose to repeal the house lax.” This was a direct 
invitation to clamour against every tax on the list. “ The noble Lord,” said 
Sir Robert Peel, “was the last jierson to object to this gentle violence. There 

never was so clear an invitation to be ravished. He would, for six 

months, give a clear stage and no favour to all those who were anxious to 
make him change his course.” After this, it was no matter of wonder that 
the house tax iigureil at the head of the reductions proposed, when the Budget 
sruKMi sr (.!' was brought forward, in the next ,luly. “ The first, and by much the largest,” 

niutiird, XXI. said I,ovd Althorp, “ was that reduction which he had already proposed, 
of the house lax, amounting to 1,200,000/.” The window tax was at the 
same time slightly reduced, at a cost of .‘3.5,000/.—the relief being giispn to 
small farm-houses. 
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The excitements of the times iu relation to these duties, and the difficulties 1834. 
of Ministers, were increased by th(' necessity of a Westminster election, on 
account of them. Sir J. C. llohhouse, one of the representatives of West- 
minster, and secretary for Ireland, had repeatedly condemned these taxes in 
his addresses to his constituents, and in his speeches in ])arli.ament. When 
Lord Althorp bej^an to waver. Sir,]. C. Ilobhpusc absentetl himself from 
divisions ; and after doing so on the 3()th of A])ril, was called to account by 
his constituents, and resigned both his office and his scat, lie jnesented him¬ 
self again for Westminster, but was thrown out; and tlic election was con- , 
ducted wdth a violence, and an enmity towards the government, wliich'showed 
how far it was possible to sink i]i popularity in one year, by a timid or jTido- 
lent omission to redeem pledges of financial reform given in days of struggle 
and ho])c. There is no doubt that this Westminster election determined 
much of the character of the next year’s Ibidget, though th'! (’hancellor of _ 
the LxcluHiuer was not qualified, as he himself declared, to redeem the 
promises of the government by ])ro])osing a large measure of financial reform. 

If the administration showed itself irresolute and imjterfcetly infornnal, it 
was not the House of (Commons that had at this time any right to offer 
ridicuh; or rejuoach. On the 'ibth of April, 18.33, a reduction of the Malt riiB Mau i ix. 
tax was ])roposed by Sir IVdlliain higilby—a reduction amounting to at least 
as much as the relief ])roposcil from the rep('al of the house duty. The 
(ihancellor of the lvvclic(|uer remonstrated, declaring that such a rculuction 
would comjii'l the iinjiosition of a property tax. The House <lecidcd in its 
favour, howexiu', by a majority of 10 : and the Ministers found themselves in 
a difficulty un(h;r ^\hich they must have time for deliberation. Tin* only 
declaration nnuh' on the instant bj Lord Althorp was, that he should bo 
ashamed not to accpiit'siai iu the expressed decision of the House. On con¬ 
sideration, however, it did Jiot a]>pear necessary so to ac(|uiesce ; and it was 
resolved in tin; (’abiuet to induce the (Commons to rescind their vote. Lord 
Althorp teinhu'cd his resignation tlu; morning afti'r being out-voted on 8ir 
William higilby’s motion : but Lord (ire) advised tin; King not to receive 
it. The country genthunen were by some means inadi* to understand that any 
reduction of taxation begun by (hem would b(! tak<‘n out of their bands by 
the manufacturing interest with more vigour than any other party could 
command. Lord Althorj) was ])ersuaded that he did not stand pledged to 
abide by the deci.siou of the House!, as his words at the moment were taken 
to imply ; and the Clommons rescinded, on the Tuesday night, tlu! vote of the 
preceding Friday on the malt tax. It is not to be wondered at that the 
people W(!rc becoming dissatisfied with the way in which their financial affairs 
were decided on and conducted. Once more during the session of 183.3, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was in a minority on such matters. On the 
Kith of July, Mr. lluthven carried a resolution in favour of relief by the 
abolition of all sinecures, obtaining a majority of nine over the government. umbuixi.xiA.Toi. 
On this occasion, however, it was not necessary to act on the resolution, or 
to resign iu consequence of it: and nothing ensued from this ministerial 
defeat. 

Ngxt year, aft’airs lookctl better. The estimates were reduced half a 
million: and Sir James Oraham had been so active in his office at the 
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1434. Admiralty, that a reduction of nearly a million and a-quarter on an expendi- 
ture of six millions had tiiken place in throe years. The surplus for the year, 
‘ when the accountsj were made uj) in July 183-1, was upwai'ds of tAvo millions. 
There Avould be a smaller surplus next year, because the interest of the 
twenty millions given to the West India planters Avas to be payable from the 
ensuing 1st of August: but ^here Avould still be enough to admit of a con- 
ii.uisiiui.xxv.r.u.'. fsiderable reduction of taxation—probably 1,(120,000/. There Avas no occasion 
noAV for O’Connell to roueAV his jmqmsition, made in April, to attack the Debt, 
, by reducing the interest aibitrarily one-sixth ,• and then again, Avhen Avanted— 
a pro])osition Avhieh excited so much outcry as made him glad to be silent upon 
it hencidbrth, and nevcu- more to try the House of Commons Avith talk of 
[i.iiivini, wi.ftv. “the cant of national faith.” It Avas no longc'r jiecessary, the House thought 
this year, to repeal the malt duty ; and .Mr. Cobbett’s motion for its abolition 
^ Avas votial doAvn by an imimmse majority. It Avas not thought necessary for 
fni, couN Lvivs. the House to attend to the subject of duties on food, as Mr. Hume proposed. 

Some members of the government voted Avith Mr. Hume, being previously 
jdedged to advocate relaxations in the corn hiAvs. Lord Althorp, though made 
fully aAAm-e long before that the Ncav I’oor l.aAV Avas framed on the su])position 
of the repeal of the Corn LaAvs, declared to the House that he should meet the 
motion AA'ith a direct negative, “ although against his theoretical 0])inion 
Tl.'insurtl, xxi. and also, that “ it AA'as not the intention of the government, as a government, 
to introduce any measure for the alteration of the Corn l.aAvs, and that goyajrn- 
meiit, as a government, Avould not sup])ort any such measure, if introduccMi.” 
What remained Avas for the Chancellor of the I'.xcheciuer to say what he 
coidd propose for the relief of the tax-jiaying public. 

By some changes in the duties on the licemses of dealers in spirits and in 
beer, he ex])ectcd to raise his sur])lus to 1,815,000/. Out of this he jnoposed 
tA) repeal the house tax (as before declared), several minor assesseil taxes, 
some small Chistoms and Excise duties Avhieh interfiued Avith manufac¬ 
tures, and one of the Stani]) duties—that on almanaes, Avhieh produced some 
poi)iilar irritation. All thesi' togethm- would amount to upAvards of a million 
iiuni,iiia,\xv.5(io. and a-half. On this, the last occasion of Lord Althorp’s responsibility to 
parliament as (JiaucAdlor of the Exchequer, he spoke cheerfully of the con- 
iniAL ki,ih»- dition and prosiiects of the country. ‘While betAveen six ami sevcai millions 
of taxes had been taken otf during his term of office—(immediately after 
large reductions by the preceding l\liiiistry,J the income avus reduced only 
3,000,000/. The reduction of the expenditure had been nearly two millions 
and a-half: aiid jnovision Avould actually be made for our new obligations to 
the W(!St Indies, not only Avitliout increased taxation, but at the same time 
Avith a diminution. It Avas certainly true that great imjjrovemcnits Avere 
iaking ^dace, and considerable relief granted from year to year, though the 
uatit)n had yet to Avait for an able administration of its financial affairs, and 
for any thing approaching to reform, or even revision, of its financial system. 

Law for Before the ncAv English I’oor I.aAv Avas framed, a Poor LaAV for Ireland AA'as 
iliiutiurd,xiii. 831. jiroposed in parliament by IMr. Sadler, in .lune, 1832. For A'arious reasons, 
the general feeling Avas strongly against it. Several members implored the 
House and the Ministry not to subject Ireland to sucli a curse as the^Poor 
LaAV had been to England, till it should be proved that there was no better 
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way of relieving the indigent. Ministers wislicd to wait to see the result of 1834. 
certain new an-angements in Indand about rating for the benefit of the sick, '— 
from the success of which some liints might be derived. Tluuc Avas no 
subject on which O’Connell vacillated more than this; and there is no doubt 
that his irresolution was real. He had promised the poor Irish Ibat when 
he carac into parliament, he would never rest tUl be had obtained a Poor 
I<jaw for them: but now he opposed Mr. Sadler’s resolutions ; and frequently 
afteinvards alleged that a compulsory charity was irreligious, and tended to 
lessen the fnse alms-giviug which he regarded as a duty and grace enjoined 
and comnnmded in scripture. In saying this, be truly rein-esented the 
Catbolic portion of bis countrymen, and exhibited the main diflicnlty of that 
most didicult problem—bow to work a Poor T.nw in the (Catholic and most 
pauperized districts of Ireland. At a subse(pient time, O’tlonnell assented 
to a I’oor Law, when in London, among reasoning men: and then .again hi: 
repented, on the other side the channel, and inqdoied ])ardou of (lod and man 
for bis irreligious compliance: aud then, once more, be changed—not tbrougli 
juofligney in this case, apparently, but through a conflict between trvo sets of 
ideas and feelings which could not be made to agree. He had time for con¬ 
sideration; for the commi.ssion sent out to investigate and rejxut u])on the 
a]>])lieability of a Poor L.aw to Ireland did not go forth on their work till 
1835: but O’t'onnidl was no more ready' with a decision then than thri'e 
years before. 

The refus:il of parlianu'nt during this piuiod to entertain any ])roposition 
for a registry of deeds rebiting to real jiroperty was striking and perjdexing 
to foreigners and ])ersons unfamiliar with the interests of the landi'd ai istocracy 
in our country'. Pills were brought in by ]\lr. Campbell and Mr. AVilliam 
Prougbaiu—measures wbieh rvere declared to be well fi'anied and unobjec¬ 
tionable ; yet the House of Commons rejected them again and .again. No 
one ojienly disputed the need of such a registry. It was allowed to bn a 
hardship that ivlieu a jiurcb.aser was buying laud, he bad no means of clearly 
ascertaining whether be had access to all the deeds which could affect the 
title. It was :idmittcd that nothing could be more just, move simjdy con¬ 
venient, than a general registry of deeds, which .sliould jiut a purchaser in 
possession of his own case, and secure him from all risk from evidence, con¬ 
cealed through design or accidi'nt, which might affect his jnircbase after he 
had paid for it. Yet the House would not^ accept any measure of the 
kind; and both Mr. Campbell’s and Mr. W. Prougham’s were got rid of on 
such frivolous pretences as to convey an irresistible impression that the landed 
interest had un.avowcd reasons for what they did. Wlien they thus .set ])eople 
guessing, the reason assigned was that they wi’re afraid of their mortgages 
becoming known—afraid tluit it would no longer remain a secret bow their 
estates were encumbered. ]\lr. (5im])bell’s first announcement of bis measun> 

Avas in December, 1830, .and Mr. \Y. Prongbam’s in IMay', 1833 ; and the 
second rejection of the latter measure took place May Ttb, 1834, by a majority 
of IGl to 45 against the second rc.ading: and a curious social symptom this n..mav.u x.mh 
appeared to all thoughtful observers. 

There Avas another case, far more im])ortaut than this, in regard to Avhich tuh Uali.oi. 
the-whole Avorkl was aAvari' that men’s speech did not answer to their thought. 
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1834. "There was another measure wliich parliament rejected, year after year, for 
— pretences so utterly untenabh' as to show that the real reasons for o))position 
were nnavpw(>d. This was the Ballot. Of course, every man was at full 
liberty to dislike and deprecate the ballot. Tbe ])cculiaiity of the case was 
in the assignin'^ of various reasons so incom])atible as to make the listener 
look round, and wonder atThe gravity with wliich fbe argument was carried 
on. The ease to be met, was simply this. The (‘.vtended franchise was npt 
fully exercised ; the negligent jiossessors were lectured, rebuked, sounded, can¬ 
vassed ; but they (in large numbers) omiKi'd to vote. An.xions as they had 
been for the lleform Bill, they now did not use its privileges. Their ri'ason 
was that the Bill did not furnish (he needful safeguards of their new respon¬ 
sibility. Infimidation of \oters ran as high as ever; and Lord Altho]|), the 
long-declared advocate of the protecting ballot, now thought himself obliged 
to be mute and idle, and leave the tradesman and the farmer, and every voter 
who had any connexion with a class above him, to tlu' mercy of his neigh¬ 
bours or his patrons. \'ear after year, did Mr. (jrote bring forward his 
motion in favour of the ballot for the ])rotcelion of voters ; and year after year 
was he met by tbe same incompatible objections- that it would not work, and 
that it would work too well—that Hritoiis will not be bribed, and that they 
would be bribed incessantly under the cover of the ballot—that the voting 
classes are of too high an order to Ix' insulted with such a protection, and 
that broad jiublicity was necessary to keep them u]) to their duty. Tims the 
(picstion was met, from year to year, till, through a singular A irtiuil coiilition 
betW'oen two o])posit(! classes, the popular demand for the ballot was over- 
])Owered. The aristocracy would not surrender their inllucnc(^ over the 
dependent class of voters: ami that iniliicnce was known to be so powt'rful, 
through intimidation Avhere bribery wmdd not a\'ail, that the vast multitude 
of non-electors took upon themselves to w.itch over its operation. The 
electors were their representatives; and this sc^condary repn'sentation they 
Avere resolved not to ndiminish. They c()uld send up an influence from 
below as powerful as that Avhich hrooded from above, tind tluyv Avould not, 
any more than (Ik; aristocracy, haA'c it intercepted by the ballot. Such was 
the issue of the })ainful state of the question Avhich lasted during this period, 
Avhen those Avho declared in favour of this ])rotection of vott'rs Avould not act; 
and those Avho did were insulted Avith ])leas Avhieh Avere understood all round 
to be mere disguises of real reasons Avhich no man had courage to avow. 
Something Avould have been gained to the heart and courage ol' the nation, 
and probably nothing lost to its reputation, if the annual debate had been 
cut short Avith the declaration, “ We will not gi\a! up our power over the 
voting classes. By mere threats of ruin we can now make tools of our 
tradesmen and farmers, or keep them quiet; and no harm is done. If they 
tvert! to be really free in the exercise of the franchise, there is no saying what 
confusion Avould ensue; and av(‘ only knOAv that all control from us Avould 
be at an end.” Such Avas the state of things after the passage of the Reform 
Bill; a state of things sickening to the hearts of many thousands of husbands 
and fathers Avho would have dared any thing for themselves, but could not 
sec that their jrolitical duty required them to bring ruin on their households. 
Such neglected to qualify—setting a bad examjde therein, and in so far abro- 
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gating tlic Reform Act. And in tlie midst of a representative system like 1834. 
this—a system which worked imperfectly where it did not work viciously, the 
Ministers took occasion to say, on all fair opportunities, that they considered 
the Reform Act linal. While it was scarcely possible to exaggerate its value, 
and the importaut;c of the era which it formed, it was because it opened the 
way to the achievement hei'eafter of a real representation, and not because 
the largest classes of the Rritish nation were actually and immediatedy r('j)re- 
sented much more truly than before^. As tin; ballot was jiot decreed in its 
own time, it only remains to be seen wdiat stronger security for true n^preseu- 
tation will have to be accorded at a later day. That such an eva.'iit is in 
store is an irresistible conclusion from reading the d(>batcs on the ballot during 
the period under review. 

The questioir of military flogging was broiight foinvard year by year by mhhaiiy ixoi.- 
Mr. Hume ; and by the session of 1833, it ivas clear that the debate was 
becoming more and more embarrassing to men who had alw'ays spoken w'ith 
a natural horror of the flogging of soldiers, but who had lately becoTiie aware 
of the weight of military authority on tbc other side. After the summer of 
1832, every one had perceived tliat the abolition of military flogging w'as only 
a question of time. In May of that year, a ])rivate of the Scots dreys had 
been flogged under (drcumstances which induci'd an universal belief that his 
real offence was not a breach of discipline in the riding-school, as alleged, but 
his having written a j)olitical letter to a ncwspa])er. A flourt of Inquiry 
was held in .July, and a sort of reprimand was .adjudged to the officer in 
command. The publicity given to the facts greatly aided the cause advocated 
hy Mr. ITiiuie ; and in the next division, there was a majority of only eleven 
votes in a 11 ousc of 21)1 members in favour of the existing system of military iiwisani, kvh. 
punishment. The other fwirful tyranny wdiich occurs to all minds in connex¬ 
ion wdth this—the impressment of seamen—was now beginning to b(' treated 
in-a tone of seriousness and Inimanity ; and in August, 1833, a division took 
place less tinworthy of the eight(auith year of Reace, than some that had pre¬ 
ceded. There was a majority of only five against Air. iiuckinghain’s motion n.msani, w.iai. 
that it was the duty of tbc House to avail itself of the season of Peace to 
inquire whether there was not some better method than that of Impress¬ 
ment of manning ships in time of war. 
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CIIAl’TER XII. 


1S,3L A CUJMPSE is nffovdod iis ot tins ])ono(l of that awful interior of the 

--' hisluiy of the time of wliieh refiisters and re])orts tell nolhino'. They 

tell jiolhiiii; heeanse they hnow nothing-, of those movements in some corner 
of the national heart and mind which air' of graver moment than any thing 

c.M’i LAR Dim ON- ( yys. Tilings wei'c going on in the yi'ar ISd l which 

disheartened the few of the»iij)]ier classes who ktiew of them, and whose 
calculations had heen loo sanguine as to llu^ social eflects of nineteen years 
of I’eace, and of four of liberal governnu'nt. The good effects of ])cace and 
liberal government were in fact shown—not in the absence of igno¬ 
rance and guilt among the peoph'—hut in the small results of their guilt and 
ignorance. If Sidmoiith and C^astlereagh had been in ])ow('r, the ycaar IS.'lt 
would hai*' been as black an one to remember :is that of the Gato Strec't 
conspiracy. 

Tiiiors iMi.Nv, 'p],,i prevalence and power of Trades Unions have heen referred to ; and tin- 
murder of a iMaiiclu'Sler manufaeturer was nu'iilioned at its date. The power 
and tyranny of the Unions went on increasing, till, in 1S.34, it became a serious 
question wlietlun- their existence was com])atible with tlie organization of 
society in Uugland. Half-a-dozen uneducated nu'u—sometimes one able but 
half-infornu'd man—commanded an obi'dicnt host of tims of thousands: and, 
tliough llie ciy^iitalisls usually beat in the competition for victory s(‘t u]) hy the 
labourers, the power of the latter over the production and commerce of the^ 
country was vi'vy great. At this time, a new combination gave an enormous 
inerc-ase of power into their hands, iritlierto, each body had struck for an 
advance of wages for itself. Now, the various trades eondnned for the pur¬ 
pose of supporting one another by turns. Some were to work, and maintain 
others who were contending for their (d)jects: and when these objf'cts were 
gained, the good ollice w as to be reciprocated. If the great body of labonia'is, 
or even the majority of their leaders, had been men of cultivated intelligence, 
and ti'uqx'i's disci])lined accordingly, this year would probably have stood in 
onr history as tlie dale of a vast social la-volution when'in eajtital and labour 
would have bc'cn brought into deadly contliet, or into some new and wonder¬ 
ful agreement. But, though these bodies of labourers umh'rstood some 
momentous truths, iiud set some md)le objects before them—making siierifices 
and arrangements for the education of their cdiildnm and the elevation of their 
own ))ursuits—tlu'y were not yet instructed and disciplined enough for per- 
manc'iit concert, and, therefore, for success. The tailors of Loudon broke 
away from their compact, and struck work rvithout the sanction of bodies 
earning smaller rvages than they : and these trades refused to sup])ort the 
tailors. Then, some otlice-bean'rs—chosen unwisely—absconded with money ; 
and others •mismanaged the funds ; and, from one cause or another, continued 
co-o|)eration a]>p('ared to he impossible. 
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In the midst of this confusion, wliich would liavc ])rescntly settled the fate 183J. 
of the Unions for a time, some events oeeurred, tlu' gravity of which was then, ^ 

and is now, Imt little understood hy any hut a few wl)o did not tell what they 
knew, heeause it would not have been believed. Hitherto, the Unions hail 
hcon universally spoken of as those of Trades: hut now it ap])eaied that the 
extremely poor, ignorant, and depressed agricultural lahounus of tlie southern 
counties were banded together in Unions, like the Trades. It was the expres¬ 
sion of that resistance to suj)posial tyranny which is the glory or the disgraet; 

—the safeguard or the ])eril—of a state', according as it is enlightened by 
knowledge or darkened by passion. In this case, it was considered dangerous, 

and it was found to be inconvenient. Tliese agricultural laiions must be j*'’" -'.. 

dissolved; and a method nas used Mhich brought after it endless mis¬ 
chief and shame. Six labourijig men were ipdicted at the spring assizes 
at Dorchester—not for any oflence which they and otlnn-s had ever thought of 
—but under an obsolete' statute, enacted to meet the case of mutiny in the navy, 
and whicdi made the administering of certain oaths a transportable otfence. 

Ignorant as these men were, they knew that they wc're in fact charged with 
one otfcnce and punished for anotlier ; and, rajjidly as they wereluirried out of 
the country, tc) undergo their sentence of s('ven years’ trans])ortation, they 
had time to become aware tliat public sympathy was with them. J’ublie 
s}unj)athy was with them, as with men punished by a stretch of law for a 
nominal otfence, which did not repair the mischief of their examjdt' in tlnit 
particular in which it was really wrong and dangerous. As for the Unionists 
every where, tlu'y W('n' exas])erated ; and they declared tliat the time was 
now come for tlieni to rise and overthrow tin; o])pvessors whose rnh; had 
hitherto disappointed tlu'ir cxpc'ctatious all the more bitterly for those c\]>cc- 
tations being in great part unreasonabh!. 

By the Unionists at large, it was agreed that a grand asscniMage of all the 
Trades should take place in or near J.ondon in April, to procure thi' recall of 
the Dorsetshirt; labourers. The day fixed on was the 21st of .April, and the V,!',,','!, "" 
place Coj)enhagen Fields. Tins was all that the Trades generall}’ kiu'W of the 
matter. Their h'aders, however, agreed that the gretit unions could and 
should ov(!raw<' the w<‘ak government of Lord Grey (now in its latter days), 
and obtain whatever they had set their minds upon. This was all that the 
leaders in general meditated : but there was a little knot of ferocious con¬ 
spirators in the midst of them who conducted a central mova'inent, and 
resolved uimn a viohuit seizure of the government, in the ])ersons of the nnal .1 

f' fi-n mi i 1 • 1 1 * 

family and Alinisti'is. ihe Irades wer(' re(|U('sted to carry their tools—those p ""i 
being specified which would best serve as weapons in the attack u])on London. 

The “ glorious baud,” as the handful of conspirators called themsidves, were 
to carry arms. Accompanying the deputation to the Home Gdlce, they weia; 
there to seize the ^Minister at the moment, of reception, dispose of evi'iy body else 
in the oflice, let in coadjutors, seize tke other OfHces, take the King and Queen 
prisoners, secure the Bank and the Tower, and so forth. Lord Alclbouriie 
had graciously consented to rec<'ive tin; deputation on the 2lst; and this 
would make the first step easy. He was dc'clarcd to be “ done for.” But he 
received warning, and attended to it: and the Duke of AATllington made 
ready for the occasion with his usual (piietness and promptitude. T'lic great 
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1834. <lay was a Monday. On Sunday night, twenty-nine pieces of artillery were 

- --- brouglit in from Woolwich, and jphict'd in i_the neighbourhood of Whitehall, 

out of sight. Some light cannon were stationed on the roofs of the govern¬ 
ment offices, so as to command the streets. Large bodies of soldiery came 
into town during the night, and were kept ready for instant action, though 
under cover. The public offices Avere strongly guarded; the police stations 
Averc tilled with their force, Avcdl armed; the magistrates were early at their 
posts ; the park-gates Avere closed, and tlie citizens took the hints of the 
uoAvspapcrs to stay at liome; aides-de-camp Avere in the streets, in plain 
clothes, to reconnoilre : and five thousand householders Avere quickly sworn 
in as s])eeial constables at Guildhall. As for I.,ord Melbourne, he Avas not 
A'isible. The under-secretary, Mr. I’hillips, reccuved the deputation, and told 
them that a petition, hoAAfCAer resjxielfully worded, could not be received by 
the Minister Avlieii brought in such a manner, nor could Lord Melbourne 
grant an iutervicAV to a disputation so accompanied ;—that is, by a procession 
of 30,()()() men. So the petition Avas jdaced on its car—a car all blue and 
crimson—and carried aAvay, to be jn-esented tigain in a quiet and orderly 
manner, by a small deputation, five days afterwards. The Avhole procession 
repaired to Kennington (,’ommon, Avheri' Mr. I’hillips’s reply Avas repeated 
on various parts of the ground. Then; Avas no attempt to measure their 
strength against the Duke of W^ellingtoii, Avith his troojts and cannon—no 
attack upon the' palace, tin' Bank, or the ToAver. No soldiers Avere seen in the 
streets, and scarcely a ])oliccmau ; Avheu London Avas again asleep, the artillery 
and soldiery Avere coiiA'cyed aAvay; and next day, the great city Avas as if 
notliing had haj)])eued. The end of the matter, as regarded the Dorsetshire 
labourers, Avas, that public O2)iniou bore so strongly uj)on their case, that a 
free pardon Avas sent out to them, in Van Diemen’s Land ; and they returned 
in 1837, to % escorted through the streets of London, and jiast the govern¬ 
ment offices, by a procession of the Trades as numerous as that which had 
])etitioned in their favour in 18.34. 

On the retirement of Lords Grey and Althoi'ii, the anxiety of the nation 
about Avho Avas to govern the coiintry Avas less eager than might have been 
anticipated. The cause of the coirqiarativc inditference Avas that a universal 
])(;rsuasion Avas abroad that any government that could be formed out of any 
party must be merely temporary. The feeling in favour of a liberal ministry 
was still too strong to j>crmit any luqie to the Conservatives; while the un- 
l)Oi)ulari(y of the Whigs, and the known apprehensions of the King about 
Church (luestions, rendered it improbable that such a Cabinet as the last would 
keep any firm grasj> of })OAver. 

(siANia-s IS iHK It Avas immediately understood that the King’s desire Avas for a coalition 
Ministry. But this Avas clearly inijAracticable. The Commons would hear of 
no other leader on government (luestions than Lord Althorp ; and they 
(;arncstly desired that he should be the head of the government. His station 
and character would have; justified the api)ointmcnt; and his unsurpassed 
jiopularity in parliament—- a j)opularity which could not be fleeting because it 
Avas grounded on fine (lualities of mind and manners—would have been a 
strong point in favour of his administration. But he had not ability for 
such a position. He said so himself, and every body knew it. . His being 
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Premier was out of the (question; hut he was not to he parted with from 1834. 
office ; and he gave up with a sigh the prospect of retirement to his country '———- 
business and pleasures, received a ])lcdge that the new (’oorcion Hill should 
be framed to meet his views, and bi-came again Chancellor of the Ex(;hequcr. 

It was Lord Melbourne, and no one else, with whom tin; King consulted upon 
the reconstruction of the Cabinet. Lord Melbourne becoming Premier, his 
place at the Home Office was taken by Ijord Duncannon—made a Pec-r: 
and Sir J. C. Hobhouse took the Woods and Forests, with a seat in the 
Ciibinot. 

The first act of the reconstituted government was to carry a new (k)ercion imh 
H ill, in which the clauses prohibitory of political meetings were omitted. 

The subject of the late intrigues and folli(!s, by which l.ord Grey had been 
lamioved from office, was not allowed to dro]). Repeateal demands were made 
for the jHoduction of the Lord Taeutenaiit’s correspondence ; and the son of 
Lord Grey pressed Mr. Littleton with close cpiestions as to ^vho besides him¬ 
self had been the correspondent of the Lord Lieutenant. Mr. Littleton bad 
suffered too much to be indiscreet again: he ])Ositively refused to answer: 
but it was not dc'iiied that tln'rc was another. In the Uppc'r House the Lord 
(niancellor astonished his hearers by declaring his dissent from l.ord Grey in 
regard to Mr. lattleton’s act of communicating with Mr. O’C’onnell. “ He 
did not know how government could be carried on if certain leading men n.msaid. 
were to be considered as tabooed ajid interdicted from all communication rvith 
the government.” When, after making this declaration, he proceeded to 
avow that he had privately corresponded witli the Lord Lieutenant about the 
('oercioii Hill, men felt that no answer was needed from ]Mr. Littleton to 
Lord Howick’s pressing questions. “He Avas also” (after mentioning Mr. 
Littleton’s correspondence) “ in the frequent habit of corresponding rvith the 
TiOrd Lieutenant of Ireland. Ho had communicated with hii%on every sub¬ 
ject interesting on this or the other side of the Avater.” The ncAvspapers of 
the time pointed out the Lord (duinccllor as the “accomplice ” of Mr. Littleton 
in writing the letter Avhich changed the Lord Lieutenant’s opinion on the 
Goercion Hill, Avithout the knoAvledge of the Premier : and they further asked 
Avhetluu- any Caibinet could be safe Avith a member in it Avho could so perplex 
its councils. The experiment proved a short one. 

The Tiiberal party believed that it had gained by the changes in the Cabinet; 
and a more frank and genial spirit of liberalism seemed to spread itself 
through the government after Lord Melbourne’s entrance- ujion his iicav office. 

He was as yet little known in official life : but those avIio knoAv him best 
spoke Avell of him ; he did not suffer under any lack of Avaruing that much 
had been borne with from Lord Grey that Avould be fatal to the ])oAvcr of any 
one else : and the new Premier took such warnings in good part. The session 
Avas nearly over—a session in Avhich a vast amount of real business had been 
done, in the midst of all its mistakes and misadventures : the Avork of the 
government lay clc.ar before it; and here Avas the recess just at hand, in Avhich 
the measures of the next session might be prepared—for nobody dreamed of 
a change of Ministry and of princijdcs of government before the next session 
could begin. On the Avholc, Tjord Melhournc’s administration 0 ])encd cheer¬ 
fully: and the King’s speech, on the 15th of August, was animated in its tone. 
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1834. The luitunin was variously occupied by the leaders of the 2 i‘'ii'ties and the 
'■^ 7 ''—^ • destinies of the kingdom. Mr. O’Oonncll published a series of letters to the 
■ Home 8ecretary which could be of no service to any good cause from their 
violence of language, and in this case only , aggravated the indisposition of his 
Irish supporters to receive with a fair construction any measures offered by the 
Jmpiuial government. The “Slaughter of Rathcormaek,” which took place 
in N\)veinber, and which was a prominent theme with O’Connell during the 
remainder of his life, might not perhaps have happeiied if he had not ex¬ 
horted the pchjde to impatioiice instead of j^fitience, ])cnding the trial of the 
government measures in icgard to tithe. Some jicasants who were opposing 
the colleetiou of titlie, barred tlieniselvcs into the yard of a cottage, as an 
escape from the military who were escorting the ch'rgymau—Archdeacon 
Ryder—in his tithe-collecting excursion. The gate of the yard was forced, 
the soldiers tired, and thirteen men were killed, and c'ight wounded, liloven 
of the thirteen were fathers’’ of families. The widow jraid her tithe, and the 
Archdeacon “ procecaled to colhict his tithes throughout the parish rvithout 
pl 'iSfi.'"’hnther molestation.” He left behind him the people shutting their shops in 
the village, and driving every cow and ])ig out of sight for miles round, and 
bereaved fathers kneeling with claspcHl hands, to utter curses on the govern¬ 
ment, civil and ecclesiastical, which brought s>ich (h'soliition in the name of 
religion. O’Connell lost no time and spared no strength in exasperating the 
discontent, as if no healing measures had yet been entered uj)on. 
i iiK i,„HiMinN. Meantime, the Lord Chancellor was recreating himself, after a long stretch 
of arduous business, with a journey in Scotland, before the close of which 
some incidents occurred which deejdy affected a part of the history of future 
years. He went from town to town, from one public reccjrtion to another, 
opening his mind to any hearers, on any subject: and thus the amount of egotism 
and indiscretion accumulated in ten days’ time so as to fll the ncws 2 )apcrs of 
the day', and iix universal attenjtion. It was on this journey that he declared, 
at Inverness, that he should let his sovenugn know by that night’s ])OSt how 
loyal were his subjects in the north of Scotland; a ywomise which was found 
not to have be<‘u I'ultilled. About such proceedings as these men might laugh 
and be amused ; but a scene full of seriousness and signifcance, and pregnant 
with ])olitical results, took idace at Edinburgh, which caused the shedding of 
many tears in ])rivatc, and the disa])])oiutment of much national hojtc at a 
subs('<]uent time. Lord Crey was travelling northwards during this autumn 
—conv('y<-d in a sort of trium])h to his hoim—and beyond it—to Edinburgh, 
where a groat ban(|uet was given in his honour on the 15th of Se])tenibcr. 
i.om. 1)1 iii.Aji Among the members of his family who attended him was Lord Durham, at 
once the trusted friend of the old statesman and the beloved of the 2 >eo])le. 
He was the principal framer of the Reform Rill, the consistent advocate of all 
genuine reforms—a man of the rarest honesty, which took the char.acter of 
genius for the recognition of truth and right, and for the expression of it. 
When Lord Grey had canu'stly desired his {ncsenee in the (Cabinet .in the 
summer, he was kept out by the lyovd Chancellor and another; and the 
Liberals in the Commons had exju'essed their s)mse of this act by an address 
to Lord Grey. Notwithstanding these circumstances, tlu' Lord Chancellor 
a]) 2 )carcd at the Grey hainiuet a( Edinburgh : and nothing, as far as was 
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known, had ])a.ssod botweon the jionoiired fj^iest of tliat ban(]n(d and himself, IS.Id 

which need liindcr liis heinjjf present, ife made a speccdi, the? mo.st prominent —' 

part of which consi.stcd of rebnke to roformer.s who, in a fretful impatience, 
endangered all progress h)^ rash attempts to go too fast. His language was so 
figurative that it is possible that he lost sight, in the pursuit of a succession of 
metaphors, of the substance of what he meant to convey, or of the impression 
which it would make on his hearers; but the great body of listeners—who were 
nearly lhrc(! thousand—certainly understood him to desire a slackening pace- of 
reform, and less jiressure of populai' will on flic government: and it was in this 
understanding that Mr. Abercromby, JMr. Ellice, and Sir J. ('. Ihddionse re¬ 
sponded to the a]i])eal of lau'd Durham, and followed up his sjieech—the ceh'- 
brated spc’cch of that day—of which some >vovds ])assed into a ])roverb, which 
sustained the heart and hope of the peo])le at the time, but which, in the end, 
cost him his life, and set back the great work gf tadonial Reform. The 
most memorable words of that .spi'ceb, tin; words which w('re received at the 
moment with an enthusiasm that spread over the whole kingdom, were these : 

“ My Jioble and learned friend. Lord Rrougham, has been phaised to give 
some advice which I have no doubt he decans very sound, to some classes of'" 
persons—I know none such—who evince too strong a desire to g<‘t rid of 
ancient abuses, and fretful impatience in awaiting the remedies of them. 

Now I frankly confess 1 am one of those persons who sec with regret every 
hour which passes over tin- existeiu;e, of recognised and unreformed abuses.” 

These words were received with cheers which seemed a.s if they would never 
end; and when single voices could be heard, one member of the government 
after another responded heartily, and said that it was good for public men to 
witn<!ss such sccjk's and h(>ar such truths: it ke])t them up to their duty. 

Among the.se voic('s, howcv('r, the Lord (diancellor’s was not hoard. He sat 
mute—mute at the moment, but not elsewhere. He travelled fast, and was 
■|ueseutly at Salisbury, making a speech of defiance against Lord Durham, in 
which he challenged him to a meeting in the House of Lords. In the mimber 
of the Edinburgh Ilevic'w whi<-h a])]ieared immediately afterwards, tlnue was 
an article whose autborshi]) was evident enough, and was never d('ni('d by either 
till' ('ditor or the prestnned writer, which charged laird Durham with having 
o]t])osed a thorough reform of Parliament in the Cabinet, and with the gravest 
breach of trust—^v•ith revealing the secrets of the (’abirn't. By the Sali.sbui y 
challcmge this (piarrel—interesting in itself, as between two eminent liberal 
leaders—was made a matter of jmblic itrinciple: and it was iiu'vitable that 
Lord Durham should be reganled as the staunch nTormer that he had evt'r 
shown himself to b(', while Lord Brougham offered himsedf as the representa¬ 
tive of the retarding or “ drag ” system of government, as it was then called. m 

Ih'iice it was that those words of Tjord Durham at the they bampiet pas.sed ' 
immediately into a proverb, and were taken as a text for political discourses, 
and were seen on banners, and as mottoes to new.spai)ers and tracts. Hence 
it was too that the vindication of Lord Durham’s honour became a public 
concern. It is jirobable that no one ever doubted his honour : but such a 
charge as that of betraying Cabinet st'crets must be met—difficult as it was 
to do so Avithout a betrayal of (.'abiuet secrets in the act of defence. I'lie 
thing was don<', and Avell done, ;if a banquet given to Lord D\irham, at Glas- 
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1834 gow, on the 29th of October. He there read a letter from Lord Grey which 
—' .settled the question. Lord Grey declared his opinion that it was impossible 
pfioaa”^’ for liord Durham to reveal, for his own justification, anything that had passed 
in the Cabinet; but he offered his own unqualified testimony to Lord 
Durham’s fidelity to his juiblic professions and his official duty. This testi¬ 
mony of the I’rimc Alinister was enough ; and the past was settled. As for 
the future, there was to be first a ])assage of w'ords in the House of Lords. 
To this men began to look forward eagerly. They saw' no further, and little 
dreamed what consequences of this hostility lay hid in the future. And, as a 
few days proved, they could not see so fiir as cvcui the opening of the session. 

been pleased,” said Lord Durham, of his antagonist, “ to challenge 
me to meet him in the House of J.ords. I know well the meaning of the 
taunt. He is aware of his infinite superiority over me in one respect; and so 
am I. He is a })raetiscd orator, and a pow'crful debater. I am not. 1 speak 
but seldom in I’arlianient, and always with reluctance in an assembly when; 
1 meet with no s\uu])athy from an unwilling mcajority. He knows fidl well 
the advantage which ho has over me; and he knows too that in any attack 
rvliich he may make on me in the House of Lords, he will be warmly and 
cordially sup 2 )orted by them. With all these manifold advantages, almost 
overw’hcdming, 1 fear him not, and I will meet him there, if it be unfortu¬ 
nately necessary to reiieat what he was ])lcased to term my ‘ criticisms.’ ” Thus 
did the ground a 2 )])car to be 2 )re]iared for a new assertion of the I’eoplc’s Cause, 
in regard to the lad'orms remaining to be achie^•ed ; but before the time came, 
the King had interj)oscd—Lord llrougham had taken leave of office, and the 
(Jonservative jiarty w'as in {lower. The King, it was understood, did not look 
forward w'ith an)' satisfaction to the {iroposed controversy in the House of 
Lords ; and his mind had long been uneasy about the treatment of the Irish 
’I'.'JOl.l' i inN OF Church by tlie Whig Ministry. He seized the occasion of the death of Lord 
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SjHiiicer—by’which JiOrd AlUiorp "was raised to tlie pccraj^c—to disiniss liis 
Ministers, and seek for satisfaction to his mind from the 0 {)posite party. 

The sur])risc to the Ministers themselves a{){)(!ars to have been great. All 
that had ha{){)ened w'as that Lord Althorj) could no longer be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, from his removal to the Upper House. But Lord Melbourne had 
an immediate resource in Lord John Russell. He went down to Brighton on 
the 13th, and remained there till the Friday evening, when he returned to 
town, to tell his colleagues that the King had sent for the Duke of Wellington. 
Whether he had any thing more to tell—wdiether he understood any secret 
causes of a change so sudden—or whether he agreed with the general belief 
as to the King’s apprehensions and dislikes, there is no saying. The one fact 
of the case avowed by Lord Melbourne w'as, that he was taken by surprise— 
the cordiality of the King towards himself having never been interrupted. 

The event occasioned a prodigious sensation, abroad as well as at home. 
French {politics w ere forgotten at Ffiris : and on the quays of New York, New 
Orleans, and Boston, men stood in groups to read the papers or discuss the 
news. Here w'as an experiment of a recurrence to princqdes of government 
which had been solemnly, and with much sacrifice on every hand, disavowed 
by the British nation. The most interesting s])ectacle to the world now was 
of the success or failure of tlie experiment. Those w'ho looked at the weak- 
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iioss and faults of the Whig Administrations of the last four y<!ars helieved 18;54, 
it would sucecad. Those who looked dc'eper—into the mind ( so lalidy declared ) 
of th(> I'lnglish people—knew that it would fail. Hut the suspenses was e.xc.it- 
ing and painful—more (exciting and painful than ])eopl(! could believe a year 
afterwards: for it was not long before the Whigs were in again, with Lord 
Melbourne at their head, but not with Ijord Hrougbam on the woolsack. 

Lord Hrougbam now tinally left office, after having held the Great Seal four lo nniMiNT.t 
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years. lie did not, however, acquiesce at the moment in tiu' rehiKpiishment 
of all office. 'Ihe Duke of AYbdlington could not, till up all (lit' apjioinlnu'nfs 
for some time, as Sir Hubert Peel’s presence was indisjiensahle ; and Sir 
Robert Peel was at Rome : but (he Lord C’liancellor must clearly be Lord 
Lyndhurst; and be was ajtpointed at once - on (be 21st of Xovembev. Lord i.vNiiHrus 

Hrougbam immediately wrote to him, to offer (o (,ake, ivithout salary, the iifuMir 

office of Chief Haroii, actually heltl by Lord LyiK|hurst. The ajqilicatiou did 
not succeed. Lord Lyndhurst could say nothing till the return of Sir Robert 
P(‘el ; and before that return. Lord Hroiighain had withilrawn his re(|uest. 

The public voice on this act was not to be mistaken. Lord Hrougbam ])leadcd 

that his intention was to save 12,000/. a year to the eountry, and to spare i<!i 

suitors the evils of a double appeal: but this last object, ol'the abolition of (be 

Vice (diancellorship, h(' had not ]nirsned during the four ) ears when the jiowcr 

ofdhanccny Red'orm was in his hands; and, as for the saving of salary, (he 

g('ueral feeling was tlnit it would have been no compensation foi- the il of tbe 

‘‘political immorality,” of taking otlice under the ('onservatives, in a maniu'i 

which indicated contidence in their remaining in ])ower. Lord Hrougbam 

therefore withdrew his a])])lication ; but not before the act had affectc'd his 

political reputation in fonngn countries, where all jneceding inconsistencies 

htid been allowed for, or unrecognisc'd. 

Ill reviewing his four yetirs of offict', the most agreeable point to dwelt upon 
is hi.s activity in his function, and in the cause of Law Reform. In the' 
summer of 1830, he had brought forwtird a Hilt for the estaldishnient of 
('ourts of laical Jurisdiction in certain districts, intended to tqiply afterwards 
to the whole of the kingdom. Hy (his measure il, was hopial that justice lii’i'p.' 
would be rendered cheap and easy of attainment in a number of cases where 
it could not be had by multitudes, unless brought near their doors. As 
soon as ho was in office—in Di'ci'inher, IS3()—Ijord Hroughani brought for¬ 
ward this measure in the House of Peers, where it was laid on the table for 
consideration, being, as laird Lyndhurst testified, an affair of (he i-ery higlu'st 
importance—one considei'ation being that it would create* fifty new (kmrts, 
with fifty new judges and their establishments. To the gri'at grief of its 
author, and of all who intelligently wislu'd (hat justice* shoulel be accessible tei 
every citizen, this which was called, both lightly anel seriemsly, the Poeir 
Man’s Bill, was threiwii out by the Tairels on (he* t)th of July, 1S33. 'rhe* 
rejection of the measure was belicve*el tei be owing to tbe* fe*!ir that it wemlel 
draw away too much business freini the highe*r CVmrts, impeise* feiei rnne h e*x- 
pciise, and yiedd too much patronage*. In the se*ssioneif 1833, Lord Hreingbam 
brought in a Hill, which was passe'el by the (’eimmons on the 22nd eif August, j"”'"'' 
for abolishing fhirteien offie*es in the Gemrt eif (Jiancery, anel reelucing eithe'rs, ua"**"*'. " “>i 
effe»cting alteiegether a saving of about 70,000/. Lorel Elebm elid neit think he* 

r> I'.leleill, IJI I 8,7. 
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1(S64. should be able to ])crsuadc himself to go down to Parliament again—be had, 
as (jod knew, loo lilth; strength to s])ond on an attendance utterly hopeless : 
and it weighed him down more than he could endure to observe' rvhat was 
going on there, and how. This was written while waiting upon the progress 
of this Bill, “ vindicating his own conduet ” the while, and objecting “ to the 
haste ” with which Parliament was abolishing thirteen sinecures which had 
nourished under his own eye. Alas ! there was other haste to objeed to—in 
the (diauce'llor's judicial function. The ch'arance of business fliat he effected 
in the Gourl of (Jhanc(uy Avas such as to make his predecessor feel as if the 
“ iron mace,” that Sydiu-y Smith spoke of, were SAvinging about his ears, 
w.uksiii i™i “ p’or twenty-five long yc'ars,” said Sydiu^y Smith, just after the coming in of 
the (.irey iMinistry, “did Lord Eldon sit in that (^jurt, surrounded with 
misery and sorroAV, which lie never held u]) a huger to alleviate. The rvidow 
and the orjdian crii'd to him, as vainly as the toAvn crier cries wlu'ii he offers 
a .small reward fora full purse : the bankru])! of the C'ourt became the lunatic 
of the Gourt; estates mouldered aw'ay, and mansions fell down; hut the fees 
came in, and all rvas avcII. But in an instant, the iron mace of Brougham 
shivered to atoms this house of fraud and of delay.” And it, is true that from 
that hour Ave have heard no more of the delajs in the (lourt of (diauccry being 
ruinous to projicrty, as Avell as frying to the jiatieuce. It is true, also, that 
tliere Avas at the time, and has been since, much impugning of the quality of 
tlie judgments Avhich Avert' disjiensed so industriously and so jiroinptly . How¬ 
ever this may he—AvhatoA'er might he true about Lord Brougham’s qualifications 
for such a jiost of judicial decision—there can be no question of the heiU'tit to 
the country, after .so long a rule of Inril Eldon’s, o’f tlie clearance whi(-h vaiis 
made by Lord Brougham. At another jx'riod, the quality of tlu' judge’s hnv 
must he the first considi'iation: tlu'n, and for once, there Avas something more 
inqiortaut—that racked minds should he I'ased, and unsettled minds ciutified; 
that a vast amount of deteriorating ju'ojx'rty should h(' restored to use and 
good managemeut—and that the reproacli of the highest Court of the realm 
—th(' rt'jnoach of hi'ing a bottomless ])it of jierdition—should cc'a.se. In 
Aimn.ii lu-s.Mpr Lord Brougham’s farcAvell to the Court, on the 21st of Novemher, lu' said, 
after lamenting the comjuilsion Avhich obliged him to give U]) the seals in 
haste, “ 1 liave the greatest satisfaction in refl('cting that this (Vjurt, repre- 
sentc'd by its enemies as the temple of discord, delay, and ('Xjxmse, has hi'en 
twice closed Avithin tlu' space of five months.” He Aveut on to ascrilx' tlu' 
merit of this to flu: Alee (diancellor and late Master of the Rolls, and also to 
the Bar ; hut thes<' functionaries all existi'd in Jau'd Eldon’s days, and did 
not save the ( Jourtfrom its rejuoach. Lord Brougham Avas himself the spring 
of their activity, as laud J'ddon had hec'n flu' check upon it: and laud 
Brougham Avas douhth'ss ('iititlcd to the satisfaction he natimilly expressed on 
this parting occasion. As for the rest, it is not ncces.sary here to enter into 
the contiovr'isy between himself and his contemporaries as to the share he 
had in jiromoting some good measures and defeating others. “ 1 should be 
hitigoiog you,” he Avrote to Mr. Bulvver, “ Avere J to name the other 
in<^*i'^ores of largx'and uncompromising refonn AA-itli Avhich my name is con¬ 
nected.” There Avere indeed many popiilar interests in former years W'ith 
Avhich his name Avas connected ; and if should not, and Avill not, he forgotten. 
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amidst speculations on his sliort official career, that in early and unpromising 1S34. 
days, the most (conspicuous advocate of political reforms, and of education, '— 
and the most ('ffcctual denouncer of megro slavcuy, and of tyranny in every 
form, was the JTcnry Jlrougham who, in 1834, was sighing for tliat position 
among Commoners, in whicdi he had won his fame. At pul)U(c meetings in 
Jjondon, and latterly in Scotland, he earnestly jmt forward his regrc'ts that he 
had over (juitted the scene of his triumphs, tlu' House of (Commons, and his 
longing to “ undo the patent ” of his nobility; and then*' vven' many who 
lamented that he should ever have h'ft thp ranks of <)])])osition. Such now 
hailed his retirement from office, and the (dear indications of circumstances 
that the rctiremejit was final; for they had a Ifngering e.\])cctation that, 
though in anotln^r House, In; might resume his old habits, and be again the 
liope of the. oppressed, and a terror to tyranny in high jdaces. 

Ijord Althorn, now become Ijord Spencer, was thus soon at lila'rty to enter Krmn.M.Ni ok 

^ * 1 1 1 JvUfll) f^J'ENc LH. 

ii])oii the ])rivHcy he sighed for. lie never returned to otfu^e. r(nlKi])s no 
man ever left the House of Commons and an official seat about whom there 
was so little (liflf'erenee of opini(m among all }>arlies. Nobody su])pos(!d him 
an able statesman : and nobody failed to recognise his candour, his love of 
justice, his simplicity of Incart, and his kindliiu'ss and dignity of temjaer and 
maniKU's. 
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rill IE aft'iiiis of Franco (ktriiic tins ix-riod wore only loss interesting to the 
-■ iMiglisli than tlu'ir own; and the jnooeoding.s of England wereeommented 
on by En'iieh statesmen of every party from day to'tlay. English Conservatives 
found cause for a])]neheusion, during the wlude struggle lor Reform, that Ave 
Avere proceeding jxtri jHifinii Avith the rewdutionists ot France ; and English 
liberals Avatehed Avith intenest Avhether it Avas so, A\diile Fh'eneh affairs Avere 
undecided. The eyes of the Avorld Avere fixed on Louis l’hilip])e, I)id<e of 
Orleans, from the inoment Avlnm he accepted the office of T>ieutenant General 
of the kingdom, Ix'fore Charh.'s X. and the l)au])hin sent in their abdication, 
and set forth for exil('. This Jamis FhiH])pe, whose father had died on the 
scalJldd in the first Revolution, Avho had known the de])ths of poverty, and 
been long lost in obscurity, Avas mnv at the head of the French nation; and 
it Avas a sjAcctacle of eager interest how hi' Avonld conduct himself there. II(> 
had Avalked, almost baia'-footed, over the Al])s, and had taught mathematics 
in a sclaxd in Switzc'rland. He had liA’cd humbly on tln^ banks of the Thames: 
he liad b(>en a modest resident in Fhiladeljdiia, Avhere he had fallen in love 
Avith a lady Avhose father refused his addresses ns a match too inferior for his 
daughter: and he was noAV the centre f)f order in France, and the h()])e of all 
Avho craAa'd the continnance of monarchy, and alijo of those Avho desired a safe 
and firm ri'publie. 'Fhe abdication of the King Avas placed in his hands at 
eleven o’clock of the night of the 2nd of August ; and the ne.xt day, he 
opened the session of the (diambers, Avhich met jmnctnally according to the 
ordi'r of the late King, given some months before. 

Ilis s])ee<h declared his disinclination to his ])re.s('nt jnominent position, 
but his Avillingness, as that jKisition Avas assigned him by the Avill of the 
nation, to acce])t all its consetpiences—all the consetpiences of a free govern¬ 
ment. He pointed out to the Chambers the subjects Avhich it Avas neces.sary 
for them to consider first; and espc'cially the fourteenth article of the Charter, 
of Avhich the late ISlinisters had availed themselves to assume that the King 
had a power b(>yond the law, Avhen a crisis should render the observance of 
the law incompatible with regal rule. While delivering this speech, he stood 
on the platform covered with crimson velvet, strewn over Avith golden fleyrs- 
de-lis, and with the tricoloured flag waving over his head. It Avas observed 
that he left the royal chair vacant, and took the loAver scat on the right of the 
throne, while his second son took that on the left. His duchess and her 
daughters w(>re present in a galh'iy, ])rovided for the ])urposo; and every one 
remarked the (ixpre.ssicni of mournful gravity in the connUmance of the 
anxious Avife—the expression which has marked that countenance to this day. 
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The Chambers were net satisfied with eousideriiig the foiirtecntli article of 1830. 
the Cliartcr. There was imich besides which irmst he ehaiigcd ; for what was 
needed now was not the (!liarter Avith a noAv cxeentive; hut one declaratory 
of such new jirinciples as Avouhl he a better .safef^tiard than the last had been. 

The preamble, for instance, declared the Charter to be a gift from the King to 
his ]ieoplc: and, if this had ever been true, it Avas not so noAv. The Avhole 
must be revised. It Avas rcA'iscd; and never, ])erhaps, had a Avork of so much 
importance been done so rapidly. The venerable LafayiUte, (-'omniander-in- 
•Chief of the National Guard, kept Avatch over the Ih'puties to pri'vent their 
being disturbed. Vast crowds outside shouted day and night for their various 
objects, and especially for the abolition of the «!iereditary ])eerage : but 
liafayette stood betAveen them and the legislature, and ])ennitted no disturl)- 
ing infliK'nccs to penetrate to the (diamber of deliberation. Gn the night of 
the (ith, the whole Avas pre]mrcd. The throne Avas declared, by the; ncAV i)r(;- 
anible, vacant by the forfeiture of the whole elder branch of the Eourhons. 

I5y alteratitms in the Charter, all C'hristian denominations of ndigion were 
ordained to be su])porled by the State; and in the following Deeember, the 
.IcAvish religion Avas add(!d. The censorship of tin* press Avas abolished for 
ever. The King Atais declared to have no poAver to susj)end the hiAAs, or to 
dis])ens(! Avith their execution. No foreign troops Avere to be taken into the 
service of the State Avithout an express hiAV. The age of eligibility to jhe 
(diamber Avas fixed at thirty. These Avere the alterations : and the (liarter, rm (nuiMit 
thus amended, Avas placed under tlu' jn'otection of the Natioiial (iuard and 
the citizens of the eminre. l!y a special provision, the jiecrages conferred by 
the late King Aver(‘ annulled, and the (piestion of a lu'redilary jieerage Avas 
reserved for consideratidn in the s('ssion of 1831. Tavo ])eers degraded by this 
special jnovision were inunediately rc'iustated—^Marshal Soult and 7\dnnral 
I)up('rr(\ Sevta-al ])eers recorded their ])rotest against this act of the EoAver 
(’hamber Avhich conceriK'd them : and the Avhole pei'iage (piestion stood oAC'i' 
to the next session. 

There was not, })erha])s, a more anxious mind in France than that ot 
l.afayette betAveeu the 3rd and the i)th of August. He was a re])ublican, and 
he could noAV ha\-e established a re])ublic : but Avhether J'rance, as a whole, 
desired it, and AA’hether the French ])eoph' Averi^ fit for it, he could not decide; 
and the necessity of making a decision Avas an occasion of gri'at anguish to 
him. Tie afteiAvards believed that he had decidc'd Avrong in offering the 
throne to Louis Fhilijipe ; and he never again kmnv Avhat it Avas to have an 
easy mind. His last Avords, spoken from his jiilloAv, declared his conviction 
in a phrase; AAdiich cannot, be; recordi'd Avhile the head on Avhich he placed the 
crown is dishonouriHl, but not laid Ioav in d('ath. It Avas on the night of tin' 

0th of August, as AV’c haA'O seem, that the Deputies fijii.shed tlu'ir Avork. 

Whether Lafayette hoi)ed or feare'd delay in the Upper Ohamber, there; Avas 
none. On the 7th, the Pceus ])assed the mcasuie—only ten being dissentient ue 

on any part but that relating to their oavu order. Tin; old royalist Chateau- 
briaiid objected to the throne being declared vacant Avhile the infant son of 
’the Duke de Rerri lived : but these AA’cre no times for a child to o(‘cupy the 
throne; and the exclusion of the Avhole of the elder branch of tlu' Rourbons 
Avas a ])oin( on Avhich the nation at large Avas determined- l.afayettc’s time 
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for deliberation was past. On the 9th he had to assist in offering the Consti¬ 
tution and the Crown to Louis Philippe. 

The time was so short as to place the foreign ambassadors in great diffi¬ 
culty. They could not receive instructions from home; and at the ceremony, 
while every other part of the Chamber of Deputies was crowded, their gallery 
contained only ladies and a few attaches. The golden fleurs-dc-lis had dis¬ 
appeared from the drapery about the throne, and four large tricoloured flags 
were disposed behind it. Instead of the anointing of the Sovereign, there 
was to be the s(demnity of swearing to the Cdiarter. Ninety Peers were pre¬ 
sent ; and thos(! absent wejre the seventy-six of the creation of the late King, 
and those who had protes^ld against the new Charter. The royalist Deputies 
were all absent. At tlie opening of the business, the Duke was’seated on a 
chair in front of the throne, his head covered, and his sons standing on either 
hand. While thus seated, lie asked that the declaration of the 7th of August, 
as agri'ed to by the Peers, should be read, and then delivered to him, and then 
said, addressing the Peers and the Deputies, “ 1 have read with great atten¬ 
tion the declaration of the fdiamber of Dejmties, and the Act of Agreement 
of the (diambcr of Peers. I have weighed and meditated all their expres¬ 
sions. 1 accept, without restriction or reserve, the clauses and engagements 
which this declaration contains, and the title of King of the French which it 
confers upon me; and I am ready to swear to their observance.” Here he 
rose, and received in his left hand the form of the oath. The whole assembly 
rose, in solemn emotion ; and the ncAv King, baring his head, and raising his 
right hand, ]ironounced the oath in a firm, clear, and solemn voice :—“ In the 
])resence of God, I swear to observe faithfully the constitutional Charter, with 
the modifications expressed in the Declaration: to gbveru only through the 
laws, and according to the laws: to cause good and exact justice to be rendered 
to every one according to his right, and to act in all things with a single view 
to the interest, the happiness, and the glory, of the French nation.” The diver- 
.sity of the cries which composed the acclamation that followed was remarked 
by all, and derided by some who said that the very legislature did not know 
what to call the new King they had been in such a hurry to make. “ Long 
live the King!” “ Long live Philippe the Seventh !” “ Long live Philippe 

the First!” were the cries, which, however, soon mingled in one great shout of 
“ Long live the King of the French!” Others thought it a good symlxd of 
the absorption of ancient territorial regalities in th| chieftainship of a people. 

The man has lived long; the King not so long. There was a picture of 
this ceremonial—of Louis Philippe swearing to the Charter—wffiich men 
thought would remain through many ages as a historical record of a great 
new era in the history of France. Men thought that their posterity in distant 
centuries would look upon the central figure of that picture—the bared head, 
the raised hand, tho lettered parchment—and would regard them as th^ in¬ 
signia of a new and lofty chieftainship, under which liberty and p^ce should 
Imj established in France. But already that picture has been torn from its 
frame in the royal palace, and carried out to be draggled in the dust, and cut 
to shreds. The act which it represented had rottenness in it: and one charac- • 
teri.stic of the time which had set in was, as indeed it is of all times since 
the dark ages, that nothing abides that is not sound and true. 
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Four Marshals of France now brought the crown and sceptre, and other in- 18,‘50. 

signia of royalty, with which th(\y invested tlic now King. As he returned ' 

with his family to the Palais-Royal, esforted by the National f«uard, the 
multitude extended to the remotest points Avithin view: cind, of that sea of 
heads, all eyes were fixed upon the Citizen King. At the same moment, the 
displaced family were taking their way, neglected and finlorn, to the coast, 
the very peasants on the road scarcely looking up at them as they i)assed. 

For a while— a very little while—all looke<l gay and bright about the new 
royal family—except the countenance of the inouriifui Queen. She and her 
daughters visited in the hospitals the wounded of the days of -Inly. The 
Iving invited to his table nu'mbers of the deputations which came to congra¬ 
tulate him on his courage! in accepting the crown. Sometimes there were 
officers of the National Guard, sometimes students from the colleges, some¬ 
times municipal dignitaries from the provinc('s,-sitting down to dinner with 
the King and his many children, like a large family party. These children 
were idolized. Together with caiicaturcs of the exiled family Avcrc handed 
abotit prints of the Orleans giou]), (!ach member of which Avas made beautiful, 
noble, or graceful. All this Avas very natural. A feaidiil opjnession had bcc-n 
removed : the revolution had been nobly conducted, and uoav, there Avas a 
bright ncAv hope to gladden many hearts. But under all this thei'c Avere the 
elcm(!nts of future trouble ;; and distress Avas jih-eady t!xisting to a fearful 
extent. The pains and penalties of reA'olution Avere upon the peojdc, and, ni vmi 
:unidst all the rejoicing, there Avas stagnation of trade, dejiression of commer¬ 
cial credit,, and hunger among the operative classes. Higher in society, th<‘r(' 
was a beginning of that conflict betAA'cen the ])arties of movement find resist¬ 
ance AA'hich is a necessary conse(jucncc of political convuhsion. ISefori! the 
end of the year, two Administrations h.ad been in pcAA'cr ; the first <;ontaining 
originally but one member of the Movement ■|)arty, but being ])r<‘sently 
nmdered a coalition goA'crnment; and tlie s('cond being perpetually in collision 
Avith the (diamber of Dt'jmties. 'riie <!xecutive Avas ke))t in continual anxiety 
by seditious movements Avhich took place, in capital or country, at short in- 
ttuAids. The royal family, b»'sides its share in all these intere.sts, had to 
endure a great shock in tin; suicide of the Duke de Bourbon, the last of the si innHoimi 

•! 1*11 ‘T Hot H 

(/oudes. lie liau ucoii one of the Jjourhon exile's, and n'taiiiod the ])ro}udiees h'*s. 
of his party'; and Avhether his suicide Avas oAving to his grief at the lifiA'olu- 
tion, or to domestic miseries, it Avas most jAainful to the family of the lUiAv 
King, to one of whose sons he hccpieathed the grcat(!r part of his Avealth, 
under domestic influences of a dishonourable charjicter. Thus, amidst much 
gloom and apprehension, closed the y(!ar of the Revolution, leaving much to 
be done and endured during the next. 

In February, a most alarming disturbance took place in Paris, Avhich ended IHfll. 
in the sacking of a church, and the dostrucliou of the Archbishop’s palace, 

The anniversary of the assassination of the Duke de Berri was kept by a re- 
ligious sei-A'ice, notAvithstanding a w.arning from the Archbishop of Paris of 
the danger of such an appeal to political piissions. Some one fastened a print 
of the litth; Duke de Bourdeaux on the drfi])ery of the funeral car in the 
church, and placed over it a crown of everlastings. The crown Avas pulhid to 
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18‘n ))icccs By royalists who w('ic anxious to wear its blossoms next tlu'ir hearts. 

IMnrmurs spread, and the exeilemc'nt was ])r('S('ntIy such as to eall lor tin' 
elearaneo of the ehureh hy tlie National (Inard. Ihit the p(!ople ontsidi; 
turned their indignation aj^ainst the priest and the Arehhishop, who niij^ht 
have prevented this royalist seandal; and the inoh rosi; against the ehureh and 
the jialaee, and .destroyed also the Arehhishop’s eountry-house. One eonse- 
([uenee of this riot was that the th'ur-de-lis now disa])])eared altogether. It 
had been t-wined round the crosses in the chmehes and els(nvhere, to symbol 
i/e the union of d(‘vution and loyalty : and now it was found that if they were 
not separat<'d, the cross would la^ made to share the lat(‘ ot the “ llowers of 
kings.” The goveiaiment cliaiged itself with stri])])ing tlie crosses of their 
lilies: the Seal of State was altered, and the tleur-de-lis was ])roserihed thus 
soon after those who had worn it. Before the year was out thefdiamhers had 
decrec'd the p('r])etual banishment of the ehh'r hraneh of the Bourbons, and 
the sale ol all their effects Avithin six months. The same measure was dealt 
out to the family of Na])oleon. 

.ION Ol j\s foi- the othei' measures of the parliament, the most important regarded 

11)1 CuXMllLlts. . . > * 1 II 1* i» 1 T 1 1 

llu' (’(institiHioii of llic two (liaiiilxTS. Tlu* J loro<li1avy I was abolisliod ; 

and the ])o\ver of the Jxing to nominate Beers was restricted Avithin certain 
defined elass(>s of j)ersons, niuh'r declared conditions of fortune and length oi 
scnvice. It is ditheult to see what remained after this, to make a Ihsuage de- 
sirahh—at least, Avithout a. change of name. To sit in an I p])er House, and 
h(‘ gvac('d by the Sovendgn, might la; an honour ; hut it is oiu' altog('ther apart 
from all former ideas of Beerage. It was easy to carry this Bill througli the 
(diamhev of De])uties : hut Avhat Avas to he doin' next { Then' A\as no doubt 
of a majority in the Upper House against the abolition of the hereditary 
prineijile. It Avas necessary to create Beers for the occasion; and there Avas 
a, creation of thirty-si.x. The Liberals Avc'ie as angry as tlu: Beers at this ])ro- 
ceeding, Avhieh they considi'rcd illegal and tyrannical. The ph'a of the 
government Avas tin' singular nature of the emergi'iiey. The Beers showed 
their Avrath in sulk'n silence: tlu' Lihi'tals in clamour. During the Avhoh' 
])rocecding, searci'ly a SAUind Avas heard in the U])])er (diamher. 'I’he voting 
AA as conducted, as nearly as jiossihle, as it Avould have bei'ii in an assembly ot 
aii.>i.iiion,ii nil, the dumb. Tin' majority hy Avhieh tin: Hereditary Beeragi' Avas abolished in 
ei'i'iiMln''" I'rance Avas thiity-threc'. One touching incident Avhich folloAved ujion this 
Aiiiiiiiiireiiisio- act Avas that thirteen Beers sc'iit in to the J'residc'iit of their dhamher, a Aveek 
riiiii.., . 1 .).. afterAvards, their abdication of their rank and iirivilegcs. In their 

letters, they assigned as their reason the abolition of the hereditary princiide. 
The Bresident recA'ived the h'tters, hut r<'fnsed to read them aloud. In con¬ 
sidering the conduct of the British House of Lords with regard to the 
Reform Bill, it should he borne in mind Avhat Avas passing in I'hanci'. When 
there Avas a threat of a largi' creation of Beers to carry tin* Bill, it AA'as hy a 
natural association of ideas that British noblemen, seeing Avhat Avas doing at 
Baris, apprehended the alxdition of their hereditary dignities, and looked 
u])on their eldest sons as too likely to become (fornmonei's, Avhile the family 
titles and honoAirs AA'ould eitiu'r exjAin', or he given to some stranger, as the 
rcAvard of ]>uhlic service, to ])a.ss at liis death to some other stranger. 'I’hat 
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such were the apprehensions of some nobles at lionu', while the thing W'as IS.'ll. 
actually done in France, there can he no doubt ; nor ought there to be much ^' — '' 
wonder. 

The new Electoral Law, the French Reform lUll, was the most important ki.riohh i.u\. 
subject of all.that liad occurred since the days of July. 'I’he number of electors 
to the Chamber of Deputies had hitherto been about !)4,000 for the whole 
kingdom ; and their qualitication had consisted in the payment of yearly 
tqxes to the amount of 300 francs (12/.). 'J'he Ministers proposed to double 
the number, taking the electors from the largest tax])ayers. The project was 
not approved ; and, after much debate, the Hill tliat was carried provid(al a 
constituency somewhat exceeding 200,000, in a pijpulation of 30,000,000, the 
qualification being lowen-d to the ])ayment of 0/. ]>er annum in taxes. 'Flint 
a constituency so small should have satistied a ]>eo]>le who had acliievcd a 
revolution for the sake of it, indicates that the ])rinciple of a representative 
system of gove'rnnient was little understood as yet in France, 'riiere was onig 
howaw'cr, who understood it but too well ; and that was the King. He now 
sanctioned the law j and, from this first year of his reign to its last day, be 
was employed in virtually narrowing the constituency, and extending his own 
])Ower ovi'r it by means of jiatronage, till, in the imminent peril that the re¬ 
presentation would become as mere a mockery as in the time of his prede¬ 
cessor, his strong liand of ])owcr was snatclied away from the institution whicli 
he had grasjicd for his ow n piirjioses. lu 1<S31, however, lu' acceph'd the 
new' Electoral Law', and congratulated his jieople on the enlargement of tlieir 
re|)resentat i ve righ ts. 

Nothing in the record of this jieiiod is more interesting to us now than to 
read the declarations on the princijdes of the politics of the day made by two 
men, coiispicaious in that and in a later revolution—the Iving and M. Cuizot. I'Aum,. 

M. Guizot was a member of the King’s first Administration, and of his last. 

We find on record the opinions of both, in this first j'ear of tin? revolution, on 
the character of the two great ])arties—of the ]\h)vement and of Resistance. 

On the opening of the new ('hamber in July of this year, M. Guizot declared 
himself to be, where it was the business of the government to be, between 
these tw'o partievs. After declaring that tin; Resistance—the Conservativt?— 
party would be gradually won iqam by the blessings of good government, he 
said to the Chamber, “ Tim other is the party that you have to deal with . Aiiniiiuri' I 
That party, which I will not call the re])ubli(\an, but the bad revohitionary • 

party, weakened and exhausted, is, at this time, thank God, incapable of re¬ 
pentance and amendment. The nwolution of Jidy is all that there was good, 
sound, and national in our first revolution ; and the whole converted into a 
government. 'I'his is the struggle which you luivc to maintain—iMstween the 
revolution of July—that is, Ix-twemi all that is good, sound, and national from 
1789 to 1830, and the bad revolutionary party—that is, the runq) of our first 
revolution, or, all that there was of bad, unsound, and anti-national, from 178t) 
to 1830.” The King, in a speech in answer to a provincial address, in the 
early part of the year, had given his view of this matter, in terms familiar at 
this day to all w'ho have ears: “ We endeavour to preserve the just medium 
(juste milieu"), ecpially distant from tlie excesses of popidar pow(‘r on the one 
hand, and the abuses of royal power on the other.” 'Fliis phrase, “ un ju.sfe 
von. II. 
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niiliou,” thus creditable in its orif^iu, became discredited by subsequent events. 
It was from this moment indissolubly associated with the policy of the King 
and his (hibinct; and it presently came to shiirt! their disgraces. After having 
for years heard it used as the nickname of a tampering and hypocritical 
despotism, it is interesting to revert to the origin of this familiar term. 

From this tiiae a cursory view of the p(ditics of France presents little but a 
painful spectacle of a disguised conflict between the King and his people. 
In 1832, the King began Iris proscentions of the press, which were carried on 
for the rest of his ndgn to such an extent as makes the historical reader 
wojider that they rvere endured so long as they were. It was not only that 
newspa])(>rs were watched over and punished for their ])olitical articles, but 
that paragraphs in ridicule or censure of the King himself were laid hold of, 
and the authors subjected to eruel imjnisonmcnt. It required no small 
courage to brave such li.'itrcd a.s the King incurred when, for a libel against 
himself, he snatched a young man from his bride and his home, and shut him 
u]) for a ti'iin of years—the victim fainting three times while his head was 
shaved on his entering his ]nison after sentence. When such punishments 
were inflicted by tens, by fifties, the King could not expect to be beloved, even 
by those to whom the nam(> of Public Order was most sacred. And he showed 
no sign of a desire to be beloved, but only to ])reserve order by the means 
which seeuK'd to him best. The excuse of his libellers was, that he merged 
his function of King in that of IMinistcr—that he did not reign, but govern; 
and that he had therefoi-e no right to complain of the same amount of criticism 
and comment which would be juit up with by any one of his Ministers. He 
chos(‘, howevei', to be both Minister and King, and he compelled others, as 
well as liimself, to take the consequences. Within three years of the acce^s- 
sion of liOuis Philip])c, the numher of prosecutions of the press on the ])art of 
the government was 411. Out of this number, there were 143 condemnations. 
This was not exactly tlic m<;thod of government that the nation had hoped to 
obtain by their lawolution: but they bore with more than could previously 
have been ex])octed. They were weary of clmngcs and tumults; and thankful 
to Ix' spared the ex])ense and burden of war. In the hope that the resources 
of th(‘ country would improve under a peace-policy, like that of Louis 
Phili])pe, the great middle class<,‘s of F’rance were willing to bear with much, 
in order to gain time, and wait for natural change. The discontents of the 
injured therefore showed themselves in acts without concert—in attacks on 
the King’s life, and lib('ls against his character; and in occasional insurrec¬ 
tions. Among the most formidable of these were two in 1832—one in Paris, 
on occasion of the funeral of General Lamarque, and supposed to be the work 
oi'the republican party; and the other in La Vendee, for the purpose of re 
storing the old branch of the Bourbons in the person <.)f the Due de Bourdeaux, 
whose mother conducted th(i insurrection. During the revolt in Paris, the 
capital w'as declared in a state of siege; on the legality of which there were 
endless discussions afterwards—hurtful to the influence of the government. 
The provincial insurrection was put down, and the Duchess de Berri tiiken 
jnisoner. The affair ended in a manner most mortifying to the exiled family, 
and ludicrous in all other ejes. The devoted mother, the widow of the 
murdered prince, the pathetic symbol in her own person of the woes of the 
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banished line, gave birth to an infant in prison, and was thereby eom]>el]e(l to 18d2. 

avow a private marriage in Italy. Every body laughed at this ]>r()()f of a '-' 

divided devotion, and the heroine was allowed, on her recovery, to tco wlu>re Ann'iniri-le., 
she would. She did not go to llolyrood, to meet the rcjnoaehcs of the sufferers 
whom she had made ridiculous. 

It was after these revolts that the vigilant among French patriots observed 1 H.'ld. 
with uneasiness the stealthy progress of measures for fortilying Paris. Strong IhL'v' " '' 

works were rising in commanding positions round the capital; and when 
inquiry was made, the name of Napoleon was put forth by Marshal 8oult. 

Napoleon had resolved to fortify Paris; and had fixed on tlu'se very positions. 

But then, it was answered, that was during the Hundred Days, ivhen he had 
reason to apprehend attacks from all I,ho world. France was not noiv in ap¬ 
parent danger of invasion from any (piarter; and the vigilant intimated their 
suspicion that these fortifications were intended to be held, not for but against 
Paris. In 1833, the Mini.ster required from the (Chamber, whem be brought 
in his Budget, a grant of 2,000,000 francs (above 83,000/.) for carrying on the ’ 

W'orks. The Deputies protested against a scries of detached forts, and de¬ 
manded that, if there were any fortifications at all, they should be in the form 
of circuit walls, which might be manned, against a foreign enemy, by the 
National Guard or the citizens. The govi'rnnnmt held to its right to fortify 
the towns of the kingdom in its own way, without being (tailed to a<xount 
about the method; and the fdiainber rcfus(.‘d the amount by a large majority. 

The works, howiwer, proceeded: the vigilance of the citizens increased: there 
was reason to ajqn'elu'nd a forcible demolition of th('S(' works—raised by in¬ 
visible funds : and at length the workmen were dismissed, and all was q\iiet 
for a time. 

In the aflairs of government, however, there was no q\net. There W'cre 1831 

several changes of Ministry during the year 1834—more suppression of 
Journals and Political Societies ; more riots in I’aris and Ljons; and at one 
time, some danger of a war with tlu* United States, about a money claim 
which France at last h.-istened to satisfy, to avoid war. The King made more < iFn.i,.. 
and more advances towards being the sole ruler of the country, with mere "" 
servants under him in the name of Ministers. The substantial middle class 
grew more and more afraid of disturbance, the longer th(‘y enjoyed the bless¬ 
ings of external order. They escaped the qualms of a consciousness of their 
having bartered freedom for quiet, by endeavouring, as much as possible, to 
avoid the wdiole subject of politics. Those who fidt tin* despotism, in their 
consciences, intellects, and affections, became disheartened under this apathy 
and contentedness of the middle classes, and stirred less and less under th(> 
ineubus. It was no wonder that the King himself, and large classes of his 
people, and almost all foreigners, believed that his system was completely 
succeeding—that he h.ad found out the way to goverir the French—and that, 
his reign would be memorable in history as the close of a long period of dis¬ 
turbance—memorable for its strengthening succavss from the beginning 
onw^ards, and for its peaceful close. Yet there were men in England at that 
date—sensible and moderate men—w'ho said that Louis Phili])pe might possi¬ 
bly, though not probably, die a King: but that if he did, he would be the 
last: and that no son of his would ever be Kilfg of the French. At the close 
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of this period, however, he seems himself to have been satisfied with his pro- 
gi’oss, and sincerely believing that he was doing rvhat was best for the people 
under his care, lly a rapid and perpetual extension of functionarism—by 
planting officials all over the couiilry to do the work of central departments 
seated in Paris—he was easting a net over France, by means of whifdi he 
could draw the, representation into his own hands, and govern with ever im¬ 
proving unity of ])lajr—still and always for the nation’s own good. Thus it 
seems to have been with France at the close of 1834. 

In the course of this year, a silent censor was removed—a witness of old 
times whose presence was a perja-tnal rebuke to a Citizen King engaged in 
fortifying Paris. Lafayiitte died in INlay, and was laid in the ground without 
commotion—owing ])artly to the strong force of soldiery sent to the spot 
on the jiretext of military honours to tlu' deceased, and jiartly to the timidity 
and apathy which had grown on the middle classes A vast multitude, orderly 
and silent, attended the funeral; and there was no discourse at the grave. It 
was left to other countries to jironounce his Cnneral discourse; and it was done, 
as by one impulse, by all whom he had assisti'd to ])olitical freedom, from the 
western lioundaries of America to the dejiths of Cermany. The re])utation of 
T.afayettc, both in its nature and extent, is as striking a tribute to virtue as 
can he furnished by any age. In him were colh-cted all virtues hut those 
which reijuire high intellectual power for their development: and he was at 
least as much adored as any such idols of llu^ time as had more intellectual 
power and less virtue. It was a misfortune to the world that his magnanimitj’ 
had not as much of strength as it harl of jnirity; for he was ri'peatedly placed 
in those critical jiositions when an individual will, put forth at a moment’s 
warning, deludes the destiny of a nation. On such occasions, he showed him¬ 
self weak ; and, through the same irresolution, such services as hi' rendered 
tolas country were of a soniewliat desultory nature, and seldom fully sueeess- 
ful. But the love in which he was held showed that, for once, a man was 
estimated by the true rule—by w’hat he w'as, and not by what h» did. He 
could not achieve great enterprises; hut he eould meet danger anywhere, 
endure loathsome imjirisonment at Olmutz, jnotest against wrong in the 
French (Convention, fight under Washington for American independence, de¬ 
cline the headshi]) of the rrpuhlic in France, in order to put the crown on the 
head of 1 iOuis I’hilippe; and when he found that he had therein committed an 
error, retire to his farm, to end his life in humility and silence. lie could 
pass through a life of 7() years rvithout showing a sign of selfish ambition, 
or any other kind of cujiidity. He traversed a purgatory of human 
passions without a singe from any flame, or a single flutter of fear in his 
heart; the angel of comjiassion walking with him as his guard in that furnace. 
His goodness so clothes his whole image to men’s eyes that they forget his 
rank, and do not inquire for his talents ; and, in our age and state of society, 
this is the strongest possible testimony to the nobleness of his character. 
Lafayette was born of a noble family in Auvergne, in 1757, and early married 
a lady of rank equal to his own. He died, in his 77th year, on the 2()th of 
May, 183-1. 

At the very first revolutionary stir in Europe, Belgium began to move. The 
arbitrary union of Holland Belgium had never answered ; and Belgium 
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was now bent on its Ixnng dissolved. There was no power of compulsion 
existing wliieli (;ould enforce a longer union against the will of a nation, 
however small, which was unanimous in a desire to live by itsidf, and after its 
own manner: so, after much marching and counter-marching of the Prince of 
Orange and his troops, and the rising of an insurgent army, and messages 
from the King, and consultations of the States General, and a grand conclud¬ 
ing bombardment of Antwerp, which called in the Allies to interfere, the ind*'- 
pondcnce of Belgium was declared at Brussels, in November, 1830; a monar¬ 
chical government w'as decided on, and a vote of exclusion passed against the 
House of Orange. The Dutch p(X)ple sho^ved no particular reluctance to the 
separation; and there was therefore nothing to be done but to give up 
Antwerp to the Belgians, and leave them to settles their own affairs. It is 
somewhat amusing at this day to the Engii.sh traveller to hear at Rotterdam 
the carping statements of Dutch merchants, and to witness their eagerness to 
disparage the trade of Antwerp ; and at Antwerp to see the efforts made to 
exhibit its small commerce to the best advantage. It is, on a large scale, the 
spectacle of a village sho])-partncrshi]) dissolved in a (juarrel, where each party 
k('(>ps a watch over his neighbour’s custom, and is sure he cannot live by it, 
while neither wishes that the two concerns should come together again, 'rhe 
rest of the world hopes that there may fie business enough for both ; and in 
the separation of Holland and Belgium, both had tlu' good wishes of Etigland. 
The Dutch heir-a])|)areut had been educated by aji English Ai'chbi.shop, and 
had been a suitor for the band of the Princc.ss ('Inuiotte— a suitor refused only 
by hersf'lf, and not from any ill-will in other (piarters; and the Prince iinally 
chosen by the Belgians to be their new King was the husband of the Princess 
(.’harlotte, and the uncle of the presuniptiv(> heiress of the Ihitish throne. 
Thus was England in amity with hoth countries wlien Prince L('opold became 
King of the Belgians. There was trouble for some time afterwards, from the 
difficulty that was naturally found in bringing the Dutch government to ac¬ 
quiesce in the new arrangements, and from some fear that Erance and England 
might have to sustain the cause of Bidgium against Holland, supported by the 
other Allied Powers. It was by French arms at last that the citadel of 
Antwerp was compelled to evacuate its Dutch garrison. P’rance was by tliis 
time closely united to the interests of telgium. The King of the French ri'- 
fused the sovereignty for his son, the Duke de Nemours, to whom it was 
offered at the beginning of the struggle: but he gave his eldest daughter to 
share the throne qf Belgium with Leopold, the marriage taking place in the 
autumn of 1832. 

It was in the autumn of 1830, that the little Duchy of Brunswick threw 
off the annoyance of its turbulent young ruler. By advice of the British and 
other sovereigns, the brother of the absconding Duke assumed his place and 
government, according to the invitation of his subjects.—In Saxony, the cry 
for various reforms was so strong that the King, an indohmt devotee, asso¬ 
ciated his nephew with him in the government, as joint Regent, the young 
man’s father, Duke Maximilian, passing over in his favour his own right of 
succession to the throne.—Duke Frederick Augustus thus became the virtual 
ruler of Saxony.—In Hesse Classcl, the people were iip, demanding and ob¬ 
taining a constitution.—There w'as a dis])ute a'T)otit the succession at Baden.— 
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In Switzerland, the governments of the respective Cantons, threatened by the 
stir within and beyond their country, hastened to propitiate popular feeling by 
a reform of abuses, and amelioration of institutions, and a grant of stronger 
guarantees of liberty.—In the next year, there Averc insurrections in several 
of the Italian states ; but the troops of Austria marched down, presently 
restored order, and precluded all ameliorations in the government.—In Spain, 
the King died in 1833, of apoplexy, occasioned by over-eating, llis little; 
daughter, then three years old, was declared Queen, under the Regency of her 
mother, that Christina of whom France and England have since had occa¬ 
sion to know so much. These two governments were the first to acknowledge 
the young Queen of. Sj)ain. The other governments of Eurojrc kept aloof 
till it could be seen rvhat would become of Don Carlos, the Pretender, who 
had now been driven from the soil of Spain, and had taken refuge in Portugal. 
This Pretender Avas, for a course of years after this, of some consequence to 
England; for he served as a last refuge for the sympathies and hopes of the 
extreme Tories, Avhen disappointed of all that they desired and hoped at home. 
It is necessary for such sympathies, and for that royalist imagination which has 
in it mAich that is venerable and beautiful, to have some object on Avhich to 
exercise themselves; and the world is seldom without sonm fugitive Prince, 
devoutly persuaded of his OAvn right fo some throne, Avho leads brave men Avith 
him, and is cheered on by romantic admirers from afar. There Avere noAv no 
more Stuarts; and Don Miguel, of Portugal, Avas too bad even for romance to 
advocate: but here Avas Don Carlos of Spain, whose case actually bore a 
dispute, who had liv(;d among mountain fastnesses, and was noAV in (;xilc, but 
likely to return; and here was the Whig administration os])OUsing without 
hesitation, and in conjunction Avith revolutionary France, the cause of the 
infant Queen, and hastening to acknowledge her sovereignty. It Avas no 
wonder that a Peer here and there, and a few rich Commoners, seeing all 
going to wreck at home in the passage of the Reform Bill, retired to their 
estates, and there studied the map of Spain, and thence; Avrote to the Spanish 
Pretender accounts of the jAiogress of revolution in England, and offers of 
sympathy, service, and hospitality, in case; of need.—In Portugal, Don Pedro 
conducted the war against his guilty brother in person—amielst much luird- 
ship and many reverses, till, in 1834,*liaving been assisted by British ships 
and a Spanish army, he drove the UsurjAerfrom the Peninsula, assembled the 
Cortes, was appointed to the Regency on the 28th of August, and died on the 
22nd of September. Two days bcfoi e his death, the Queen .was declared of age 
by a decree of the Cortes, who feared to commit the poAv«;rs of government to 
any other hand. Some steps had been already taken in regard to her marriage, 
and on the 1st of December she married the Duke de T.euchtenberg, the son 
of Eugene Beauharnois, and already a family connexion by marriage. The 
union seemed to promise well, as far as the character of the young man Avas 
concerned; but it was presently dissolved. The marriage had taken place by 
proxy : the Prince arrived in Portugal in February, and in March died of sore- 
throat occasioned by cold. 

These events in the West of Europe Avere. interesting; but less so than what 
was going on in the East. The Pasha of EgyiAt Avas acquiring the possessions 
of Turkey almost as fast as his forces could march over them. Under the 
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oommand of his adopted son and avowed heir, Ibrahccm Pasha, his army had 1832. 

taken possession of the whole of Syria—perhaps not much to the discontent of ^ 

the Syrians tliemsclves—and by tlie end of 1832, the Egyptian general had 
])assed the Taurus, on his way to Constantinople. The abasement of Turkey 
was extreme. It was this Egyptian vassal whose aid had sup])ortcd her in 
her struggle with the Three Powers ; and now, what could she do but appeal 
to Russia for assistance against her own vassal I The next year, she did so 
appeal, to the great annoyance of France and England, whose object was to 
kec]) Turkey out of the grasp of Russia. Mohammed Alee was remonstrated 
with; and he showed great moderation in the midst of some anger. He had 
made war only when the Porte liad interfered with what he considered his 
right to conduct a quarrel of Ins own with a brother vassal—the governor of 
Acre. He made no difficulty about stopping tlie march of his army; but, 
before ibraheem turned back, he had obtained from the Porte all that he 
chose to demand. Early in the summer of 1833, Mohammed Alee found 
himself master of all the provinces from tin; borders of Asia Minor to the un¬ 
known retreats of the infant Nile; and he had himself learned, and had shown 
the world, how' easy it was to march upon Constantinople, and knock at the 
doors of the Sultann’s seraglio. It W'as of his own free ])leasure that Ibra¬ 
heem turned back now. He was soon seen in every part of the Syria ho had 
won for his father, taking barbarous vengeance on his enemies, when so in¬ 
clined, but, at the same tinu', building hosjntals, repairing mosques, promot¬ 
ing agriculture, taking an interest in manufactures, and every rvlierc securing, 
with the whole force of his authority, toleration and good treatment of the 
(diristians. 

Russia had answered promptly and gladly- to the appeal of the Porto for 
inotcction; but she had some engr-ossing affirirs on her hands elsewhere. It 
was during the revolutionary autumn of 1830—that season of political earth- Poland 
quake—that the oppressions of the Russian Grand Duke Constantine at 1830. 
Warsaw became so intolerable, that it may be questioned whether they would 
not have produced the same results, whether the rest of Europe were on the 
stir or in a dead sleep. Home students of the Military School had drunk to 
the memory of Kosciusko, and other heroes. The Grand Duke caused two 
successive commissions to sit o'n this offence; and the decision being in each 
case, that there was no ground for punishment, the Grand Duke took the 
affair into his own hands, and, without warrant of law, ordered some of the 
youths to be flogged and others imprisoned. The young men rose: the Polish 
part of the garrison joined them; and then the townspeople began to act. itK'on 
They helped themselves with arms from the arsenal, and aided in driving out 
the Russian soldiery, amidst fearful bloodshed, from the streets of Warsaw. 

It was on the 29th of November that the students rose; and on the 3rd of 
December, Constantine was travelling towards the frontier, having recom¬ 
mended all establishments, persons, and property, to the protection of the 
Polish nation. 

In this short interval, six Polish nobles had taken the place of some ob¬ 
noxious members in the Administrative Council, and had presented to the 
Grand Duke their propositions for various reforms, and their demand for the 
fulfilment of the constitution. Every thing was still done in the name of the 
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Em])eror. When Constantine set out on his journey home, it was thought at 
Warsaw so doubtful how the Emperor would receive the tidings of what had 
]ia])pcned, that it would be as well to 2 >rovide for de?fenc(v if lie should be very 
angry. The Poles did not' yet know Nicholas^ and the character and power of 
his wrath. The day was coming when fierce torture of the heart and mind 
was to show Avhat it was. It was nothing uncommon to be forming and ex¬ 
ercising a force, as the Poles now were. They were a military peojde ; and 
their organization had been kc])! up by Russia. The worst feature in their 
case was the absence of any jjort. They had no command of the sea, either 
for the arrival of aid, or for facility of escaiie. At the close of the year their 
])ros])ect was an an.vious one. If Russia .should be incensed, Prussia and 
Austria would join her to ]mt down the nuisanca? of Poland. Rut the die was 
cast. News must soon arrive. Meantinu?, the Commander-in-Chief, Klojficki, 
was made Dictator, in case of its being necessary to juosccute the rebellion. 
It was necessary. The first nt'ws from St. I’c'tc'rsburg was, that the Emperor 
l)roinised to inflict signal vengeance for the “ horrid treason” of the Poles. 

.•\nd the Em|)cror kept his word. At the beginning of the year, 1831, his 
wrath was announced to the Folish nation; and at the beginning of Pcbr\iary, 
his .mnies began to pass over the frontier. Wben it had become clear that 
Poland must declare for indej)endcnce, the Dictatorshix) had been exchanged 
for a (,'ouncil of State, consisting of a few of the most eminent patriot.s. 
Refore the end of the year, all was over; the constitution of Poland was 
withdrawn: she was declared “an integral ])art of Russia:” her nobles were 
on the way to Siberia; her high-born ladi('s were delivered over for wives to 
the common soldiers on the frontier; her tenderly reared infants were carried 
away in waggon loads to he made Russians, and trained to worsliij) the Czar. 
Polish law was abolished: the Poli.sh language was prohibiteel: and the 
Eun>eror uttered his declaration to listening Euroj)c, “ Order reigns in 
Warsaw.” 

I’lie sja'ctacle of the conflict had been one of intense interest to the world 
outside. The struggle had been a brave, an able, and, under the circum¬ 
stances, a long one : and there Avere times Avheu the most anxious ol)servers 
had some hope that the Poles might succeed. The word “ hoi)e” may be 
used here Avithout reseiwe, because the sympathy Avas almost all on one side. 
The highest (hmservatives might and did .symi)athize Avith the Polish rebels; 
for tlu’re Avere no higher Conservatives in the Avorld than these Polish rebtds 
themselA'cs. If their deep-rooted conservatism, their intensely aristocratic 
spirit, had been understood by the Liberals of Europe and America from the 
beginning, there Avould jicrhaps have been less symirathy in their efforts, and 
certainly less ho2»c of their success. It was not till long afterwards that the 
discovery Avas made that the Poles had been fighting—for nationality, it is 
true—but not for national freedom : that they had not the remotest idea of 
giving any liberty to the middle and lower classes of their 2)e02)le; and that 
they carried their proud oligarchical spirit with them into the mines of Siberia, 
the drawing-rooms of London and I’aris, and the retreats of the Missis8i2)pi 
Valley. This is not mentioned as a matter of censure, but of plain fact, 
Avhioh it is necessary to knoAv, in order to the understanding of their case. 
They strove for all that they understood; and they did for the rescue of their 
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nationality, all that bravery fnd devotoducs.s could do. To contend for i)opu. IS.*!!, 
lar freedom was another kind of enterprise, of which tliey had no coiicejetion 
and for not understaudin<^ Avhiedi, therefore, they cannot h(‘ blaiiK'd. Rut it is 
to this inability that their utter destruction is now, at lust, seen or Ix^licAcd to 
be owing. They them.sclvcs impute their latter disasters tej dissensions among 
themsclve.s: and there rvere dissensions enough to account for any degree of 
failure. But it also seems clear that tlu'ir cause was doomed from the begin¬ 
ning, from the absence of any basis of jiojmlar sympathy. Tlie great musses 
were indifferent, or rather di.sj)o.sed in favour of Russian than of Polish rule. 

They did not know that they .sliould he better off under a change, ami tlu-y 
might he worse : so they let tlu' armies ])ass their fields, and scarcely looked 
up as they went by. No cause could pros])er under such a dead ncight as 
this. This vierv, now generally taken, is horm? out hy tin; im])ressions left by 
the exiles in the countries where they have taken nd'uge. E.very where, all 
homes, all hearts, all punses, have been o])en to them ; for hard and narrow 
must be the hearts and liomes that would not welcome and receive strang(‘rs 
so criK'lly afflicted, and so insufferably op])ressed: and every where the im¬ 
pression left seems to he the same—that the Pole.s^indcrtook an enterjirise for 
whhdi they were not morally prejiared. Tlu'y could sacritice their lives and 
fortunes ; and they could fight bravely and most .skilfully for any cause to 
which they would give the h^str(^ of their arms. Rut something more than 
these things, fine as they are, is reepiired to entith? men to the honour of the 
last contention for nationality :—an humble industry must be united to the 
magnanimous courage of the batthi-field ; aristocratic pride must be laid down 
when its insignia aie thrown into the common cause: and the most intense 
hatred of tyranny is an insufficient (jualification, if it be not accompanied by 
an answering enthusiasm for human liberties wherever there an' human hearts 
to be cimobled by the a.spiration. IMany of the Polish exiles have caught 
sometliing of this enthusiasm in the countries over which they have been 
scattered by their revolution : but it does not appear to have been the moving 
force of their struggle for nationality in 1831. 
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T he accpssidn of William IV. was really enjoyed by his ])eoplc a.s affording 
pxereise to their loyal feelings, and giving them the o])portunity so dear 
to Englishmen of talking about roval doings, and obtaining an occasional 
gliinjise of regality itself. Through the illness of George 111. and the morbid 
fancies (d' his successor, ro\alty had for many years lived so retired as tube 
known only in its burdens and its perplexities. Now it came forth again, not 
only on 'Windsor Terrace, hut into the very streets, and sometimes on foot— 
with frieTidlv face and cordial manners. Amusing stories—amusing to most 
])eo])le, hut shocking to Lord Eldon—were soon abroad of the curious liberties 
taken by forward and zealotis peoph;, in their delight at findiiig themselves not 
afraid of royalty. (.)n om; of the first occasions of tludr Majesties’ going to 
the theatre in state, there was an exhibition of placards in gallery and pit, 
evidentU by concert—jdacards hearing the words •‘Reform,” and “Glorious 
King.” .Vt a word from a ])oliceman, the jilacards were witlidiawn : hut here 
was a “revolutionary symi)tom” fi)r the timid to exercise their apprehensions 
u])on. 7'he Coronation, w hich took [dace on tln^ Sth of September, 1831, was 
a quiet affair, befitting the accession of a Sovereign who was humbly and 
reasonably aware that his reign must he short, and undistinguished by any 
energetic p<'rsunal action. There was no haiupiet, and the royal procession 
returned through the streets at three o’clock. The King and his Ministers 
gave great dinners at home, and London was illuminated in the evening. 
'J’hen' was one janson, present in all minds, who was absent from the cere¬ 
mony—she who was, in all ])rohahillty, to fill the princij)al place at the next. 
It was given out that the state of the Princess '\hctoria’s health made it de- 
sir,ihle that she should remain in retirement in the Isle of Wight: and 
perhaps it was best, considering her tender age, and her peculiar position, that 
she should. She was only twelve years (dd ; and, if certain authorities arc to 
he trusted, liad only within a year become fully aware that a regal destiny was 
before her. 

It was now time that overt jirejiaration for that destiny .should he made, if 
it was to he done, as it ought to he done, gradually. In the next year, we see 
her h( ginning a seric.s of tours, wherein were embraced all the good objects of 
health, of her becoming acquainted with the principal institutions, monu¬ 
ments, and scenes of the country of whidi .she was to he Sovereign, and of her 
being inured to move in jnihlic. In 1831, the journey comprehended the 
singular old city of (,'hester, several cathedrals, some nohlcmeu’s seats, where 
the royal party were entertained, and ending with the Eniversity of Oxford. 
Di iring these tours, the young princess, who at home was wont to walk out in 
thick shoes and ti warm clotik, in all weathers, on a common or through fields 
and lanes, was familiarized wdth the gaze of a multitude, and with processions, 
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addresses, and observances, such as she must hereafter he aecustomed to for 
lier whole life. The mana<^cment was good ; and we may suppose the recrea¬ 
tion was pleasant; for it has heeii ke])t u]). Of all royal recreations, 
there can he none more umpiestionahly good than that of an annual lour. If 
there is more dulncss and constraint, and loss intelleetnal freedom and stir, in 
royal life than in any other, this is a natural safeguard and remedy, as far as 
it goes. A large .accession of ideas must actauc from annual trav('l; and there 
is no other method hy which the distance hetwec'ii sovt'reign and ]reo])le can 
he so much and so naturally diiainished as hy the sovereign going forth from 
the palace among universities and towns and village's, and scattered dwidlers 
on wild heaths and the sea-shore. To thosi' that hope that the ])rac,tice and 
its pleasures may he renewed for many many years, it is ijiteresting to mark 
its formal beginning, in the autumn of 1(S.32. 

Amidst all the alarms talked about hy the anti-nd’ormers during the “ jc- 
volutiouary iieriod” under our notice, theia' was less danger and even disre-' 
spcct to Alajesty than has been common in much (juicter limes. It was 
impossible for a sovereign to incur the consecjuences of a change of mind 
about a course of policy to which he stood ]dcdgcd without suffering more or 
less: hut William IV. was gently dealt with, coiisidraing the eireiimstam es. 
The utinost sus))icion could not make out that his life was in danger fi-om 
])olitical discontents: and on the two raeasions whoj his life was tlireatened, 
the ill-conditioned, wretches who threw the stone and ^\role the letter gave 
their ])rivate wrongs and wants as tlu'ir excuse. On tlu' lirst occasion, a 
depraved old ])ensioner, five times turned out of (Irec'iiwieh Ilos]iital for mis¬ 
conduct, thought he “ would have a shy at the King,” and put stones in his 
pocket for the puri)ose. At the first “ shy,” he ^;lruck th(> King on the fore- 
hc.ad, as his Majesty was looking out of the w indow at Ascot races. Hut that 
he wore his hat, the King might have Ix-en seriously hurt. As it was, he 
was somewhat stunned, hut ])resentcd himself again at tin' window before 
there was time for alarm. Though this hajipened at so critical a season as 
June, 1832, it was impossible for the most ingenious alarmist to coniu'ct it 
with politics. 

Therjc is little in this ])eriod to yield comfort as to the slate of po])ular 
culighlenmeut. The ])roc('eding.s of tin' Dorsetshire labourers were marked 
by an astonishing barbarism. In introducing agricultural labourers info their 
union, they used death’s heads, and h(d)gol)lin mysteries, tlu' very mention of 
which carries back the imagination fivi' hundred years.—During the years 
1831 and 1832, rve find records of Enclosure Riots, of a foianidable kind. In 
one place, the poor ])eople fancied that fencing in boggy land was against the 
law altogether; and in another, that the law o*])ired in tw'cnty-onc years 
from the first enclosure in 1808: and in both these instances, the levelling 
of fences went on, night after night, till nothing wais left: and the soldiers 
were pelted, and exasperated proprietors were wounded, ;ind a world of mis¬ 
chief tlone because the poor ])eople knew no better than to su])pose they were 
struggling for their rights.—Then, we have more (lombination horrors—more 
ferocity towards capitalists, and tyranny over oj)eratives, I'xereised by a very 
few worthless meddlers, who feasted on the c.arnings of the hoTiest but un¬ 
enlightened men whom they made their tools. We find the leaders of strikes 
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1830—34. outtiag pieces out of the looms, and thrashing and stabbing men rYho were 

■—^— -' content witli their wages, and only anxious to be left free to maintain their 

families by their own industry.—One of the most formidable riots of the time 
Annnai RpFi-.iir, took phicc Oil tlu' day ajipoiiitcd for a General Fast, on account of the cholera 
—the 21st of March, 1832. An ignorant and violent association, which called 
itself the Folitical Union of the Working Classes, and which subsisted for 
only a sliort time, failing in all its aims, raised a fearful mob-power by offer¬ 
ing to feed the liungry with bread and mc'at, in Finsbury Square, instead of 
observing the Fast. Alarmed at their jirospetd when it was too late, they failed 
to appear ; and no bread and meat were fortlicoming. It is said that the 
assemblage of the hungry that day—amidst a season of deep distress—was 
enough to ajipal tlie stoutest heart. Tlie emaciated frames and haggard faces 
vi'cre sad to see ; but far worse was the wrath in their eyes at the mockery, 
as they conceived it, of an order to fast to avert the cholera, when here were 
■ above 20,000 poor creatures in danger of cholera from /asting and other evils 
of destitution. As their wrath and their hunger increased, and the women 
among them grmv excited, conflicts rvith the police began; and before the 
multitude were dis]iers(>d to their wri'lched lurking places, more hungry than 
they came, there had been some severe fighting. More than twenty of the 
2 »oliee wen? uounded, and nicany of the crorvd.—The incitements to rick- 
burning, machinc'-breaking, and seizure of corn, addressed to the agricultural 
population in 1831 by Carlile and ('obbett, were so gross as would not have 
been dreamed of in any country where the barbarous ignorance of the rural 
labourers might not be confidently reckoned on. Whether it was wise in the 
governnunit to prosecute these two jirofligate rvriters, aflbrding thereby an 
Annual umisti'r, oft’cc^tual advcrtiscmcnt of their sedition, niav be a (luestion : but the trials 

1831, Chri.ii, 18 , ... , . , 1,1 

95. Stand out as an exposition of tlic])opular oarbarisni, and the low demagoguism 

Anatomy Uii.l. of the time.—The murders for the sake of selling bodies for dissection did not 
cease after the retribution on Uiirke and Hare, but rather increased—as it is 
usual for fantastic or ferocious crimes to do, while the public mind is strongly 
excited about them. The disajipearancc and jiroved murder of Italian boys 
and other iiomeless and defenceless beings was hastening the day' when the 
law should be so alterc'd as to permit Anatomy to find its own resources in a 
legal and recognised manner; and the settlement of the matter was further 
accelerated by an incident which fixed a good deal of attention in 1832. A 
woman rvho knew herself to be likely to die, and believed that her disease was 
an unusual one, desired her brother to deliver over her corpse to a public hospi¬ 
tal, and to s])end in charity what her funeral would have cost. The brother 
obeyed the directions. As it appeared that the law rendered interment neces¬ 
sary, the remains were hiu-ied from the hospital. The brother was brought 
before the Hatton Garden magistrate under a vague notion of his having done 
something shocking and illegal. On a full hearing on a subsequent day, it 
ajipeared that he and the officers of the hospital were entirely blameless; the 
magistrate closing the business by informing the prisoner “that he had not 
violated the laws of the country, but, on the other hand, had acted in strict 
accordance with them.” As far as the public were concerned, the sister’s 
memory was not left without its share of admiring gratitude. In the next 
j it 3 Will IV session, Mr. Warburton introduced and carried a Bill, by which the provision 
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for the dissection of bodies of murdeiers was repealed, and the association of 1830—34. 
disgrace with dissection thereby oxtingnished; and by which facilities were -— 
offered for anatomists to avail themselves of the wish or permission of dying 
persons and survivors, Avhilc abuse Avas excluded by a machin<!ry of certifi¬ 
cates and registration. 

By this time, the imperfect character of medi(^al education Avas beginning 
to be seen and admitted: and in 1830, avc find great improvements in course 
of introduction by the 8oci('ty of Apothecaries’ Hall, and prescribetl to students Aummi Ucgistpi, 

' •' / 1 * 1 • 1B3II, Chron. 151. 

as regulations. In 1828, the student Avas not obliged to attend more than six 
courses of lectures; in 1820, it must be ten course.s; in 1830, fourteen. 

Tlicrc must be more hospital ])raetiee, and a more extended examination before 
candidates could be admitted to the profession. Tlie subject of medical 
qualification AA^as kept painfully bi'fore the ])iiblic mind in this and tAvo suc¬ 
ceeding years by the results of the quack-jiracticc' of a young man, once a 
portrait-painter, namceJ^St. .lohn lamg, Avho believed that he liad discovered 
an infallible ointment, and method of treating tlie sores that it caused. AVhile 
mourning oaxt the ignorance of the po])ulace, avc must not lose sight of that 
of the educated cla.sses, as they are called. Long’s patients Avere of the 
moneyed classes ; and his rooms AA^crc be.siegcd by ladies and gentlemen Avho 
supposed that one particular ointmmit would cure all their A'arious comiilaiiits; 

—they adhered to their young doctor in the face of all the deatlis that Avere 

taking ]dace undm- his treatment; and Avhen he died, in 1834, the “secret” 

of his ointment Avas sold for several thotisand ])Ounds. In September, 1830, 

an inquest Avas held on the body of a young lady Avho Avas one of the victims 

of his quackery; and in consequence of the verdict. Long Avas brought to trial, 

and convicted of manslaughter. Not the less for this, do Ave find him, the 

next February, on his trial again for the death of a liealtliy person, Avho had 

appli(!d to him on account of a slight and common ailment, and avIio died in 

torture under his treatnu'nt in a month’s time. On this trial the fact came 

out that I.ong Avas making 12,000/. a ycair. Ilis plea in the ])rcscnt case Avas, 

the malice of his enemies, by Avhich he Avas kept aAvay from his pati('nt in her 

last moments, aa'Iicu he should have recovered her. The jury, evidently not 

enlightened enough to sec the ignorance shoAA'n in the princi})le of Long’s 

practice, and nat.urally imi)resscd by the array of gentry of “ the highest 

respectability,” Avho canre fovAvard to vindicate his qualifications, returned, 

after some delay, a. verdict of Not (Tuilty ; whereupon “several elegantly- Ammai RogihO-r, 

dressed ladies Avent to the i)rison('r, and shook him cordially by the hand.” 

The young man, Avho may have believed in his oAvn specific, had only three 
years more in which to torture his ])atients, and let their flatteries and their 
guineas flow in iqron him: but tlu; spirit of quackery did not die Avith him, 
nor the propensity to it in his admirers— the ignorant of the “educated classes.” 

Just at the time Avhen Long Avas laid in his grave, an innkeeper at York Avas 
•sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for manslaughter of an invalid by ad¬ 
ministering the Morrison’s Pills Avhich have since sent so many to the church¬ 
yard before their time.—The thing Avanted evidently is such an advance of 
physiological and medical knOAvlcdgc as shall exalt that knoAvledge into real 
• science. While the best medical ])ractice is yet but empirical, there will he 
unqualified as well as educated empirics; and portrait-painters and inn- 
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1830—34. keepers, if tliey can but lay hold'of a specific, may number their patients by 
— thousands. 

ciiiMiNAi. iRiALs. midst of tire incendiarism of the Carliles and Cobbetts of the time, 

the popular respect for and trust in the law was enhanced by some incidents, 
othertvise purely painful, wherein justice was made to visit persons of “ pro¬ 
perty and standing” as if they had had ncith(n- property nor standing. The 
never-ceasing and too just complaint tliat the friendless aird over-tempted are 
punished with hardness and indifference, while the well-friended and educated, 
whose intelligence aggravates their offences, arc, somehow or other, almost 
always let off, had been jn-evalent, as usual, when (Captain Moir—“ William 
Moir, g(!ntleman,”—was tried, in 18.30, for the murder of a man whom he had 
shot for trespass, vei-y wantonly, and after repeated threats of inischicT to his 
Animal Ri'uvster, victim. Cai)tain Moir was hanged, as simply as his victim would have been 

1830. I^w ('asos, , * 111 " 111 11 

3rm. if the act of aggression had been reversi'd.—in the same year, a latly was con¬ 

victed for shop-lifting, who actually carried on her '[^•son at the moment of 
Annual n. iiistor, tlicft, thc. suiu of 8,000/. ill Hank notes and India bonds. She underwent 

1830, Chron. l:.H. _ ... . . 

her punishment. In this case, if insanity had existed, it must have been 
proved. All parties would have been too hajipy to admit thc plea, it was no 
doubt one of those cases of strong propensity for which neither our education, 
law, nor justice makes provision. It is a case which makes thc lu'art bleed: but 
if such are not allowed for among the poor, who have so little advantage of 
discipline, they cannot be among the rich, whose sin is in outrage of all re¬ 
straining influences. Thc UTctched ivonian of wealth suffered as if she had 
been a hungry mother, snatching a loaf for famishing children at home.—In 
the next year, a Scotch clergyman, “Minister of a Gothic chapel in Edin- 
isn^chrmf'll'kurgh, in high repute for his evangelical jircaching,” was tried on an 
extensive indictment for book-stealing, found guilty of eleven acts of theft, 
mid transported for fourteen years.—To set against these acts of justice (in 
common phrasej were a few which went as far to weaken jiopiilar trust in the 
law as these to strengthen it. In a very gross case of shop-lifting in the 
f-utumn of 1832, by “ two young ladies of high res]iectability,” there was such 
collusion as caused thc esc.a]ie of the culprits : thc father was forewarned of thc 
warrant, “that he might not be taken by surprise,” and so much time was 
given that thc minds of all the ])rosccuting parties had changed, and no one 
would attempt to identify the thiiwes.—Far worse, however, were two cases, , 
which ha])])ened near together, of erroneous verdicts and hasty sentences— 
cases so gross as must have made all the poor in the neighbourhood believe 
that a criminal trial was a sort of lottery, as they had long concluded the 
punishment of transportation to be. A man was convicted at Salisbury of 
thieateiling a neighbour by letter with a fire on his farm, the judge telling 
i8M™'hron.‘1e’ kiiii, with severity, that his crime was certainly not mitigated by his denial 
after such evidence—“evidence which must satisfy every reasonable man,” 
—and passing on him a sentence of transportation for life. Presently, tffe 
prisoner’s son came forward, and owned himself the writer of the letter,' of 
which his father had no knowledge whatever. As more letters had been sent 
to neighbours, the sentenced man was tried on another accusation which 
enabled him to bring forward the new evidence of his innocence. He was * 
“ pardoned,” as thc insulting phrase is; and the son, a mere youth, trans- 
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ported for seven years.—The other case occurred only a few weeks afterwards, 1830—34. 
and was a very serious one. A receiver of stolen goods was convicted of hav- —' 

ing stolen them by an act of burglary, and sentenced to death, from wliich he 
was saved only by great exertions. It was the manifest insufficiency of the 
evidence which occasioned the efforts of those who saved him; and the whole 
affair was a disgrace.—While such a transactidn as this was stimulating 
the growing disapprobation of capital punishnumts, on the ground of tlu; 
tremendous risk to the innocent which they involve, the worthy magistrates of 
Inverness w('re taking another ground, in an application to the l.ord Advocate. 

They exhihited their cas(j:—that they had discharged their executioner; 
and that th(‘y would he subjected to very serious ex])ense, if a man at ])resent 
in custody on a charges of murder should be sentenced to he hanged. If this 
memorial had hut been made sufficiently public at the time, who knows hut 
that the abolition of capital punishments might have b(«n much hastened by 
a general discharge of executioners ? 

A Cdiiuese advertisement w'as translated and sent to England at this time 
which excited a good deal of attention. The steamer King-fa, running 
between ’Canton and a nortlnmi port, carri(>d cow's, a surgeon, a hand of 
music, and had rooms elegantly fitted uj) for opium smoking. It was now 
clear that the eastern seas wane to become steam-highways ; and it was time 
that the English were assuming the lead, in this as in other enterprises of 
world-wide interest. We find therefore trial made at Iflackwall, in 1834, of 
ail iron steam-boat, to h(? used as a towing-vesscl on the (hinges: and in the 
same ye.ar, an a]i]dication from the India ineri’hants to government to establish 
a n'gular communication from Malta to Alexandria, in order to facilitate their 
eorres])ondence with India. In tlx; course of the negotiation, we find that a 
steamer or a man-of-war was simt from llomhay up the Red Sea “about once 
a year,” and their Lordships of the Admiralty could not think of going to 
any exjiensc nidess somi'thing more was done on the Ihmihay side. The face 
of things has changed in the Mediterranean and the eastern seas since that 
date. 

A passion of admiration at the marvels and jirivileges of raihvay conveyance 
runs through the records of this period. W’e are told of the coaches super¬ 
seded, of the number of passengers and w’cight of parcels carried—the speed, 
the case, the safety; “ but one fatal accident in eighteen months and of a 
railway opened between I.eeds and Selby, in 1834. A singularly interesting 
passage is found, under the date 1832, in Mr. Babbage’s “ Economy of 
Machinery and Manufactures,” wherein wn sec shadowed forth in one siig- First edition, i>. 
gestion two of the mightiest entcrjirises of our time. After indicating the 
vast increase which might be looked for in epistolary correspondence, if the 
timft and cost of letter-carrying could be reduced, Mr. Babbage invites us to 
imagine a series of high pillars, erected at frequent intervals as nearly as 
possible in a straight line betAveen two post towns—a wire being carried from 
post to post, and so fixed as that it might bo traversed by a tin cylinder which 
shoxdd carry the letters. The cylinder was to he moved by being attached to 
a smaller wire—an endless xfire wdiich would be wound roiuid a drum by a 
• man placed at each station. We have an anticipation of the convenience of 
two or three deliveries of letters per day in country places; of the vast in- 
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1830—34. crease of correspondence that would ensue, from the lessening of the cost of 
—^ .— conveyance, both in money and time ; an exposure of the clumsiness of the 

then existing metliod of conveying the mails ; and a conception, remarkably 
expressed, of a possibility of shooting thought through long spaces by wires 
stretched above the road-side. “ Noi- is it impossible,’' concludes Mr. Babbage, 
“ that the stretched wire might itself be available for a species of telegraphic 
communication yet more rai)id.” This was a near approach to the machinery, 
though not glancing at the principle, of the electric telegraph: and it would 
at- that time have startled even Mr. Babbage’s alert imagination to have known 
that in fifteen yi'ars there would be established, in the broad Uuritories of the 
linited States, a means of communication so rapid as even to invert the order 
of time, to set at di:fiauee the terrestrial conditions of s])ace and duration, so 
that, by an eh'Ctrie telegraph between New York and Cincinnati, news is sent 
of an event which, Inapperiing at noon in the one place, is known at five 
minutes before noon at the other. 

One use early made of the invention of waterproof cloth was for diving 
purposes. In 18.‘b2, some cxjrert divers at Yarmouth, the crew of a small 
cutter there, discovered for themselves, and to their great amazement, that 
they could carry enormous weights under water, almost without being sensible 
of them, and perform feats of what would be strength in an atmospheric 
medium, which they could themselves hardly believe. The diver wamt down 
in three dresses, the ujrpermost one being of India-rubber cloth, with a tube 
inserted at the back of the neck, through which air was j)umped from above 
to meet the consumption by his lungs. The copjier helmet he wore, with its 
three glass windows ])ressed with a weight of 50 lbs. upon his shoidders ; and 
he carried down in bags 120 lbs. of lead : yet he felt ])erfcctly unencumbered as 
he walked under the green wat(*r, and leisurely surveyi'd the wreck which he had 
come to ])illage. There he discovered that the large iron crowbar which he 
took dowm with him—a tough instrunu'ut enough on board the cutter—could 
be bimt by him, on board tlu' wreck, till its ends met. By a set of signals ho 
obtained what he wanted from his eomrades overhead; and when they sent 
him down baskets, he returned them full of wine.—A div<n' at Portsmouth 
was, during the same summer, exploring the wreck of the Boyne, which had 
sunk thirty-seven years before. He was to deliver over the copper he found 
to the dockyard, and to keep every thing else. One jrart of his treasure was 
wine—twenty-one bottles of port and claret, from the captain’s store. As the 
bottles, crusted with large barnacles, came uj) from the deep where they had 
lain for thirty-seven years, persons were eager to purchase ; but the owner re- 
fus(!d twenty shillings a bottle, which was offered on deck. The Portsmouth 
diver wore a lighter dress than the Yarmouth crew. When his simple leather 
hood and Mackintosh dress were seen, men of enterprise began to think of 
walking round the coasts of our islands, under the waves, to measure the in¬ 
equalities of the submarine hills and valleys, picking up, as they roved over 
hill and dale in the dim green light, the treasures of the wrecks which lie 
strevvn there, from the days of Julius Ca'sar to our own time. 

Before these adventurers descended into the di^pths, a philosopher had been 
on certain heights of our islands whence he had brought down a discovety 
which dazzled men’s eyes, both literally and metaphorically. Lieut. Drummond 
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has since been known and honoured in (he world of ])olitics: but when In; 1830—34 

became Lord Althorp’s secretary, at the urgent desire of tlie whoh; Cabinet, '-•-- 

he said decidedly and repeatedly that his true vocation was the pursuit of 
physical science in connexion with his profession, and that ho should jeturn 
to it after a certain term of service in politi(-al life. lie did not live to return 
to the pursuit of science, but died worn out in devotedness to Ireland. Before 
accepting any political office, he was engaged in a trigonometrical sur\'ey in 
Ireland; and, bt'ing anxious to obtain as large a base for his triangle as pos¬ 
sible, he pondered means of establishing signals between two distant mountain 
summits. This desire led him to the discovery and use of the brightest light 
at that time ever known—the Drummond light, as it was (hen called. It 
was obtained by directing a stream of oxygen, and another of h 3 drogcji, umlcr 
certain conditions, upon lime. The doubt was whether steadiness and perma¬ 
nence could be ensured. No time was lost, however, in attempting jnactical 
applications of it to purposes the most vast and the most miimti!. We find 
records of trials of nerv lenses with this light, bj^ which the mniiuer’s star, the 
beacon, would brighten to an ever-incfcasing magnitude; and of inicroscojnc 
application of a light peyetrating enough to show the whole interior organiza¬ 
tion of a flea, and of canirnalculcs of the ditch, which presented themselves as 
transparent monsters of the deep. 

Captain Iloss and his comrades returned from the North Pole, and landed '’niAn ni,. 
at Hull in 1833. They had discovered the Culf of Boothia, and the (Jontinont |i*o'isu.r, 
and isthmus of-Boothia Felix, and many islands, rivers, and lakes. Tlu'y 
brought home also a store of valuable observations, ])artieularly on the nmgnet. 

What remained to be discovered in connexion with the North West passage, 
was now- bi-ought within such com])ass that no one douhted that a few years 
would witness the completion of the survr'y. 

In the last month of 1833, we find an announcement of an «iiter))rise of a ( ah, i. 

spirited individual, named I’erkins, who had expended £100,000 in erecting a 
cattle-market at Islington, covering 22 acres of ground, and ready to r(!ceive 
4,000 boasts, 40,000 sheep, and cailvcs and pigs in projjortion. The projector, 
and many other persons, were simple enough to believe that the nuisance of 
fimithfiold Market would now be abated; that there would soon be an end of 
the danger to passengers in London streets from over-driven catth-; and of the 
pollution of the cattle-market in a crowded district; and of the inevitable 
cruelty used towards the animals in a space so crowded and inconvenient; and 
of the badness of the meat, In consequence of the suffering condition of the 
animals.—All this had been true for many years; and it had been represented 
again and again, and with great urgency, to Parliament: but the trustees of 
various trusts, the inhabitants of Smithfield, and the cattle salesmen, had 
always hitherto been too strong to permit a change; and they have been so to London, u, a.", 
this day. It should not be forgotten, however, that as early as 1833, an 
opportunity was afforded for abating the nuisance of Smithfield Market. 

A new choir, of great beauty, was erected in Peterborough Cathedral during i>n] i.Rnonoi f n 
this period, and the church was made once more what it was before it was 
devastated by the Puritans. The expense was defi-ayed by a subscrijition 
within the diocese, and the work was superintended by the dean. Dr. Monk, 
who had become Bishop of Gloucester befort; it was finished. 

. VOL. It. 2 n 
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Th(‘ opening of the Nimv fiondon Bridge by their Majesties in August of 
1831, was kept as a holiday throughout JiOndon; and the occasion ^yas truly 
a groat one. This,rvas a farewell to the old bridge, with its memories of a 
thousand years ; and lu're was a far stirpassing work, which might carry on 
the mind to a thousand years more, lli're it was, in its strength and grace, 
bestriding the flood w'itli its five wide elliptical arches, without obstructing the 
stream ; and here it w as likely to stand, ])crhaps till bridges should be wanted 
no more. 'I'he King was in an enthusiasm ; so exhilarating did he find the 
grandeur of tlie scene and tlic beauty of the day. ITc told the gentlemen of 
the Bridge (^onnnilti'e, as he stepped out of his barge, that he was most happy 
to see them on London Bridge; that it was certainly a most beautiful edifice, 
and that the sp(!clacle was in every way the grandest and the most delightful 
that he ever had the pleasure to witness.— It was towairds the end of 1832 
that the last stone of the last arch of old London Bridge' dro^iped into the 
ri\('r ; and as the circles on the water W'cre effaced, a historical scroll of many 
centuries seemed to be closed for ever. 

London Lniversity was by this time advancing to a condition to receive its 
charter: and King’s (\)lleg(', London, was in a prosperous state, as to credit, 
funds, students, and the number eif schools in Lojidon—now seven—in con¬ 
nexion witli it.—An university being clearly wanted in the north of England, 
that of Durham was ])rujected, and its ]>lau made knowui in 1<S31. 

In 1830 took |)lace the first mei'tlng of the British Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science; an institution of the time which, though not involving 
all the bi'uefit which the sanguine ('X^reeted from it at first, has yet been tin* 
occasion of too many advanlagr’s not to la* not('d in its origin. In a fi'W }ears 
it becanu' evidc'ut that while tin* h'ss ((ualiticd nn'inbers of the scientific world 
were deligbtcfl to run to these meetings, with their notions, and their self- 
im])ortancc, :nid their admiration of the eminent, many of the greatest found 
it inconvenient, and, fioni the throng of the idle and nnseientific, even 
irksome to attend; and that ;i great deal of mere talk, and boast, and (juackery, 
must be put iq) with ; and esjx'cially that once a year was much too often for 
the convenience of real hard stmh'uts to leave home for such meetings. But 
yet it was a noble thijig for th(^ wdse in various dc])artments of human know¬ 
ledge to congregate and compare their discoveries and their views, and unite 
their efforts, and su])port one another’s undertakings, and indicate to govern¬ 
ments the scientific aims whicli it rests w'ith the rulers of the globe to see 
fulfilled. At a lati'r period it will fall in our way to note the influences and 
enterprises of this Association. IL'n* it is necessary only to record that its 
origin is referriblc to this period. 

, A statement of suicides in Westminster was drawn up from official docu¬ 
ments in 1833, from which some instructive results were obtained. It appeared 
that the number of men who destroyed themselves were nearly three to one 
in coin]iarison with women; a fact wdiich was accounted for by another of 
great importance—that a very large ]n-oj)ortion of suicides was occasioned by 
that state of the brain induced by intoxication. Some surprise was felt at the 
jiroof that the smallest number of suicides oeimrrod in the month of November, 
which had hitherto borne the opprobrium of this kind of slaughter.—A sen¬ 
sible check was, from this time, given to tfie practice of duelling by the disgust 
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excited at a fatal duel between Sir John Jeffcolt, tdiief .lustice of Sierra I.eono, ISHO —,‘51. 
and J)r. Henui.s of Exeter. Sir J. Joff'cod had received his appointinoiit and 
liiiighthood, and w'as on the eve of einharkiu<r for Africa, jj luai .some tattling 
took place at night, over brandy and water and cigars, nhicli occasi(med a 
challenge to Dr. llennis. He denied tlu‘ words ini])uted to him, hut Avas 
called by his antagonist “a caluniuiatiiig scoundrel,” forced out to light, in 
spite of strenuou.s eflbrts on the ])art of friends, and shot dead, at tlie monicnl 
before the departure of his antagonist. Sir J. Jeffcott was tried in his una¬ 
voidable absence, and accpiitted, as gentlemen always are in thielling ca.ses ; 
but he was necessarily displaced from his judicial ]) 0 st. He was drowned a 
few months afterward.s by the up.setting oi' a boat off the coast of Afi iea. Tlic 
vulgar brawling'character of the whole transaction, and the force ])Ut upon 
Dr. Hennis, sickened a multitude villi the barbarous character of the ordeal 
of the duel who had before rt'garded it in the light (d' an older tiuu'. 

yinother transaction between two men, who had not even the ground ofi-..«M„i ii,i 

~ l.’ol U'A\ < ASI I I 

frieudshi]) for their gc'iK'rosity, deeiily touched those hearts uhieli fell most the 
horror of tlu' hlxc'ter duel. In no crisis of human life are men pul moie 
severely to the ])roof than in shi])wreek. ITie most awful shijmreck of this 
period, or that tvliich was most gmu'rally imiiressive, was that of tlie Rothsay 
(Ttstle, in August, I8dl. 'I’lie Rothsay (iasih' was a battered, leaky old ''.muii i;.gi.t.i 

, ^ . . * . ‘ IH H ( lii.m J !‘i 

sl<-amer, which plied between l.iverjiool and Ileaumaris • and at (bis time she 
had a cajitaiu who appears to lia\e been unworthy of the command of anv 
vessel. He started in rough rveather, and silenced the nuuon.st ranees of all on 
board wdio imjdored him to juit into a jiort of sah'ty. She drifted and went 
to pieces in the night from the failun' of the coal through hei- eicessive leal, - 
age; and all her jileasure parties, her grou])s of tourists, lu'r hand ol' music, 
and her crerv, wen- jdnnged into tlu? dei-p at midnight. 'I’he ea])tain (k-nied 
that she was aground, wla-n her cahins were tilling with water, swore that 
then? was no danger, hung out no lights, refused to fire a g,un, though the 
lights of Ileaumaris wen- visible in the distance, and was himself one of the 
first to polish. Duly twenty-two ])(?rsons were saved out of nearly a hundred 
and fifty wholeft laver])oul. Two men, strangers to (-aeh other, found them¬ 
selves holding on to the same phudv, ivhieh, it soon appean-d, could support 
only one. Each desired the other to hold on—the one because his eomjianiou 
was old; the other, because his eom]»auion was young—and theyrpiitfi'd (heir 
grasp at the same moment. I!y extraordinary accidents both were saved, 
without the knowledge of either, and they met on shore in great sur])rise. 

Few gTecting.s in the course of human lik? Cc-in be so sweet and moting as must 
have been that of these two heroes. Its contrast with that on the hi voter 
raec-coursc sIkJws like a glimpsi- into heaven and hell. 

In the summer of 183, ‘3, a terrific tire consumed a part of tin- Dublin 1-^ini \i itit 1)1 It- 
Custom House, and occasioned a vast destruction of property, though little in n„uM.' ' 
comparison with what might have been if, as w;is for some time apprehond(?d, 
the quays and the shipping had been involved in the conflagi ivtion, and if much 
valuable merchandist? had not been stored in fire-proof vaults. The sugar 
jmneheona flared up like gr<;at torches in quick succession ; the tallow sent 
Columns of flame up into the night; while fiery floods of whisky rushed 
over the quay, pouring over the waH into the I.iffey which pre.sented a sheet 
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1830 -*34. of blue flame over half its breadth, threatening the coal-vessels that were 
^ drawn to the otlier side. The origin of the fire was never discovered^ though 
large rewards werc^offered by government and tlie magistrates, from a suspicion 
of incendiarism. Men thought that they had now witnessed the most remark¬ 
able fire that would be seen in their generation: but they were mistaken; for 
in the next year, a conflagration occurred in which that of the Dublin Custom, 
House was forgotten. 

(It IINING or 'IIIB In course of centuries, the ])ower of the Commons had increased till their 
i House had become a dignified spectacle in the eyes of the world: yet the 

members sat, a (dosely-piicked assembly of business-like men, in the old St. 
Stephen’s Cliapel;—a dingy, eoiitraeted a 2 )artment, whose sides had been 
drawn in by w ainscoting, to hide the jiicturcs of the old Catholic times, and 
w hose height was lessened by a floor above, and a ceiling below, the old ones. 
In sudi a Chamber as this were the British Commons found by wondering 
strangers till the end of the year 1834.—At that time, the tally-room of the Ex- 
cheepuir was w^anted for the temporary accommodation of (he Court of Bank- 
I-onis of rui)tcy : and it Avas neer'ssary to get rid of an accumidation of the old Exchequer 
iho iriiy Cuuncii. ;—about two carf-loads in quantity. These tallies AA'cre used for fire- 

Avood ; but this method of clearanee Avas too sIoav; and there had once been a 
bonfire of them in Tothill Fields. There vA’as some talk noAV of burning them 
in the opmi air; hut the jdaiiAvas given uj), in the fear of alanning the neigh¬ 
bours. Tlie burning Avas orderetl to be done, carefully and gradually, in the 
stoves of the House of Lords ; but the common Avorkmen, to Avhom the busi¬ 
ness Avas entrusted, did it in rashness and hurry, nearly filling the furnaces, 
and creating a vast blaze, Avhieh overheated the flues. Many times in the 
course of tliat day (Thursday, October Ibthj the liousekeepcr of the House 
of Lords sent to the men, to complain of the smoke and heat; but they 
ludicAcd in no danger. At four in the afternoon tAvo strangers Avere admitted 
to vicAv the House, vlt that time, the throne could not be seen from the bar; 
the visitors had to feel the tajiestry, to knoAv that it Avas tai)cstry, found the 
heat so stifling in one corner as to be led to examine the floor, when it 
ajqieared that the floor-cloth Avas “ SAveating” underneath, and too hot to be 
borne by the hand. In ansAver to the suiqmse and doubts of the strangers, 
the houseke(qier readied that the floor Avas stone; and that that comer Avas so 
hot that its oecu])ants sometimes fainted on full Jiights. Within two hours 
after the perplexed strangers were gone, with their disappointed notions of 
the House of Lords, (he mischief broke out. Flames burst from the windows 
of a neighbouring apartment, and the alarm was siucad all over London. 
The Ministers Avere presently on the spot, and the King’s sons, and such 
. members of both Hotises as Avere in town. Little could be dohe; and of that 
little, much Avas left undone from Avant of concert and discipline. Mr. Hume 
saved a jAortion of the Hbr.ary of the House of Commons : and many hands 
heljjed to throw out of the windoAvs, and carry aw'ay, the j)apcrs of the Law 
Courts. These LaAv Courts Avere saved, at the cxjiensc of their roofs being 
strijAped off, and the interior deluged Avitb Avater. The most painful appre¬ 
hension w as for Westminster Hall: but engines Avere taken into the Hall, 
and kept at play so abundantly as to jArevent any part being caught by the 
flames. Many valuable things Avere Idit; and among others, the original 
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death-warrant of Charles the First, and the registration and qualification roll 1830—34. 
signed by members of the Commons after taking the oaths. The destruction 
comprehended the two Houses of l^arliamcnt, the Conjmons’ library, the 
Lords’Painted Chamber, many of the committee rooms; the Clerk’s house, 
and part of the Speaker’s, with all the liabitatioiis between; the rooms of the 
Lord C’hanccllor, and other law oflicers; and the kitchens and eating-rooms. 

The comments of the crowd on such occasions show something of the spirit of 
the time. Mr. Hume, who was busy before all eyes, seems to have been the 
butt of the night, from his perseverance, for a long time past, in endeavouring 
to obtain a better House for the Commons to nuict in. In one place some 
gentlemen cried “ Mr. Hume’s motion carried without a division and in 
another, poor men were saying that Mr. Hume could never get over this:— 
the fire was certainly not accidental; and every body knew how he had said 
he would not bear the old House any longer, he was so uncomfortable in it.— 

There was a shout about Lord Althorp’s disrespect for the People’s House 
when he was heard to cry out “ 1)—n the House of Commons :—save, O ! save 
the Hall!” wbich last words the French newspapers changed to “the House 
of Lords thus showing what an anti-reformer be was at heart. The Climb¬ 
ing Uoys’ Act was_unacceptable to the sweeps of London; and now ojie of 
them was in high glee becaxisc the “ Haet” was destroyed, and, in the joy of 
his heart, set up, above all the roar, the cry of “ S^veej)!” 

Tliei’e was nothing unseemly in this joking ; for, really, the occasion could 
not possibly be considered a vei'y melancholy one by those who were aware 
how seriously the public interests were injured by the unfitness of the Parlia¬ 
ment Houses for the transaction of business, and their hurtfulness to the health 
of members. “ Mr. Hume’s motion was now carried without a division;” 
whereas, it would have been years, under ordinary circumstances, before any 
move would have been practically made towards a better housing of the legis¬ 
lature. The antiquarian interests concerned were not very strong;—(the 
relic most mourned at first, the ta])estry of the Spanish Armada, was after¬ 
wards found :)—no liv(;s were lost; no poor men were ruined; and, on the 
whole, the impression was that this com])ulsion to build new Houses of I’ar- 
liament was not to be lamented. 

In the morning, the King sent to offer Buckingham Palace for the use of 
the Legislature. Some suggested St. James’s Palace: but it was determined 
to fit up rooms on the old sites as speedily as possible. On the whole, this 
was found the least expensive; and most convenient plan. The House of 
Lords was to he made habitable for the Commons, and the Painted Chamber 
for the Lords, at an expense of £30,000: and not a day was lost in beginning 
the preparation for the next session.—It was a week or more, however, before 
the fire was out. It smouldered among the coals in the vaults; and the play 
of the engines within the boarded avenues was heard, and puffs of steam 
were seen to ascend, till after the Privy Council had closed their careful and 
protracted inquiry into the origin of the fire. This origin, as has been said, 
was decided to be rashness and carelessness in burning the Exchequer tallies. 

The last memorials, in the form of living witnesses, of the strong govern- n. m.i., 
raent at the latter part of the eighteenth century, were now slipping away. 

Thomas Hardy died in 1832, in /cry old age; and his comrade, John Thel- iiardv 
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1830—34. wall, two years later. These inen were made, by the passions &{: ^eir time, 
the heroes of the liberal party of their time. They invaded the iponvenienoe 

JoHJ® X w V , ^ 

and composure of authorities and men in high places by an intemperate 
assertion of somewhat crude views of liberty and political aims: and the 
authorities diS' something worse in invading the rights of these men, and of- 
all other citizens in their persons, by endeavouring by a harsh construction of 
law and facts to convict them of high treason. The attempt was unsuccessful; 
and the men remained a sort of heroes, with a slight martyr-glory round their 
h(!ads, as long as tliey lived. Their prosecution and accyuittal, in company 
with Horne Tookc, w'ere annually celebrated in London by a festival of the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, till the deaths of Hardy and Thelwall 
brought the observance to a natural close.—Another hero of the same period, 

A n.ito«,vN. Jianiilton Rowan, died in 18.‘54, in extreme old age. He escaped 

the ])enalties of high treason only by slipping out of ])rison, and ])utting off 
from tlie Irish coast in an open boat, in which he was long tossed about before 
he reached Rn-st. Th(> charge against him was of treasonable corresjKmdeiice 
with the li’cncb government. He was a gentleman of edueation and for¬ 
tune ; and in his (dd ag<‘, when time and change had mellowa'd his mind, his 
conversation and manners w'ere full of charm. Forty years of a useful and 
benign lift' would have been wastc'd and foregoing if tin' gallows noose had 
caught him in that cruel season, when I'xtreme men of all parties hated each 
other with a hatred far too unjihilosojdneal and imjiolitie to beseem philan¬ 
thropists and statesmen. 

(liiiiij's uiTLiii It was a day to be remembered by the whole Roman t'atholie body in our 
i.slands, when a meudier of tin; body was, for the first time after their long 
depression, called to the rank of King’s counsel. The first wdio was so calk'd 
was the distinguished (diaries Butler, author of a whok' library of books, tlu' 
dread of bishops and othei clergy for his religious writings, and the sujiportei 
of O’Connell in claiming his seat in jiarliament for Clare without re-election. 
Mr. Butler was in his 8()th yi'ar at that time, and he lived three years longer.— 

u"! aged man died in the n(;xt year, 18d.‘l, who w'as not less beloved by the 

Catholics, and not less a friend to them, whik' himself a good I’rotestant;— 
the venerable I'iarl Filzwilliam, who, in the harsh times at the close of the 
last century, was ri'called from Ireland after a Vie('-royalty of two months, on 
account of his countenance of the Catholic claims. On the day of his departure 
from Hublin, all the shops were closed, and the inhabitants a])peared in 
monridng. He w’as a member of the Grenville administration for a year 
before its fall; and his only ])ublie. connexion w'ith 2 )olitics afterwards was one 
as honourable to him as his Irish failnif,'. He took ])art in a ])ublic meeting 
convened to discuss and rebuke the conduct of the Manclnsstcr yx'omanry in 
1819; and for this he was dismissed from the lieutenancy of the West Riding 
of Y'orkshire. Karl Fitzwilliam died in February, 1833, in his 85th year.— 

i.oiii, (iiii NMiLn. He was soon followed—within a few months, by his old friend. Lord Gren¬ 
ville—another staunch chami)ion of Catholic rights, and one who had a long 
course of years in which to advocate all causes that seemed to him good. 
Lord Grenville had be(;n S 2 )eaker of the Commons, and found himself Secre¬ 
tary of State, at thirty years of age; and this apjreared nothing remarkable 
to him—his friend AVilliam Pitt having held place and jmwer when ton year.® 
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younger still. * In our days, a politician of thirty is regarded as a youth of 1830_34. 

promise. Bpt whenever a great political genius arises, it is probable that -v— 
mlet and customs about age, as about every thing else, will give way.—Lord 
Grenville reached the age of seventy-four, and died childless, so that the barony 
became extinct.—Another aged Minister of State died iu the same year—Earl 
Bathurst, who was ('steemed by his party as a good man of business, and ou(> e*i<- lu-i.u.Km 
of their soundest members.—Lord Spencer, who also died in the same year, eah. s,. ■«<,!.. 
aged 70, had not been a stable politician, having entered life as a Whig, 
afterwards become a supporter of.lNIr. Pitt, liolding office nt the Admir.aUj 
during the period of Nelson’s victories, and going into power with Grenville 
and Fox, in 1806. His tastes were more literary than political, and he was 
the collector of the finest jnivate library in England, the bulk of which was 
deposited in a suite of ground-Hoor rooms at Althorp, nearly 2o0 feet in length. 

The political infliumee of IjOrd ISpeiKs'r’s death was greater than that of his 
life, in liis decease being the occasion of the dismissal of the Whig govern- 
ni(‘nt, and the return of the Gonscrvtilivcs to power. 

Another nobleman, wdio died in the same year, w'as more fond of litcratun' n.. % 

^ Mol I II 

lliaii of statesmanship; yet his name must have honourable mention among 
statesmen. Lord Teignmoulh began life as .Tohn Shore, son of ajdaiii eonnlry 
gentleman. Ho entered the civil service of the India Company, and r()se to 
the office of Governor General of India. Lord (iornwallis’s settlement, and 
other great nu'asures of that ruler, were mainly attii hut able to I.ord Teign- 
moiith. Yet his heart was more in literature than in statesmaiishi]). He 
was the bosom-friend of Sir ‘W’illiam .Jones, whosi; life he wrote, and whose 
works he edittsl. In liis old age, he was the president of the JJible Society, 
and died in his S’ord year.—Another statesman, wlio eared more for jdiiloso- 'O' 
pliy and literature than polities, was lost to the w^orld in 18.3.3, mourned by all 
witli compassionate grief—Earl Dudley. He was oidy fifty-two ; and his 
powers had died before him ; for his brain gave way, after many tbreatenings 
and much suffering from a morbid temp(>rament, two or three years before his 
Jlcath. He vvas an intimate of Horne Tooke, the friend of Canning, and a 
Cabinet Minister in 1827 : a man of fine tastes and aeeom|)lishments, and of 
independent thought. After much repugnance he had determined to sujtpoit 
the Reform Bill, as a better alternative than withstanding the will of the 
nation: but when the time came, he was too ill to tiike his place in the h'gis- 
laturc; and he never knew how the great question had issued.—Sir John 
Leach, Master of the Rolls, and a Privy Councillor, died in 1834. He began " 

his studies as an enginci'r; but a discerning friend perceived in time his .apti¬ 
tudes for the legal proh'ssion, and induced him to follow it; and England 
'thus obtained one of the best judges of modern times. His defence of the 
Duke of York, in 1809, obtained for him the good-W'ill and confidence of the 
Prince Regent; and his way was then clear to the eminqjiec' which he reached. 

He opposed the creation of the Vice-Chancellor’s fknirt; but yet bcc;amc Vice- 
Chancellor after Sir Thomas Plomcr, and Master of the Rolls after Sir J. 

Copley (now Tjord Lyndhurst). His clearness of apprehension in the recep¬ 
tion of evidence, and his decision of judgment iu determining and delivering 
the results, were his most remarkable professional ehaiai^teristics; and in pii- 
vate life ho won respect by a singular calmness .and simplicity in the endur- 
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1830—34. 8,iice of a long course of bodily suffering of great intensity. Most men woubi 
'—■"—*—' have died untimely under such pain as he endured; but his indomitable mind 
sTADr.”' reached the age of 74.—The interest of the •whole 

political world of Europe was engaged by one death which took place at this 
period. The young son of Napoleon, the Duke do Reichstadt, died at Vienna 
in 1832, at the age of twenty-one. The birth of the little King of Home, as 
he was called in his cradle, had been regarded, in the short-sightedness of 
men, as a mighty event; and tlie eyes of tlni world were fixed upon the child. 
But before he was old enough to ho conscious of human destiny', his rights 
were gone, liis father was borne away ovei' the sea, and he became a landless 
German Prince, under the care of his grandfather, the Empt^ror of Austria. 
His attendants adored him for his personal qualities; and from a distance, 
many hopes waited upon him: but ho was withdrawn from any possible 
struggle for thrones and dominations by eaily sickness and death. By the age 
of sixteen, he had outgrown his strength; and consumptive tendencies en¬ 
croached upon him, till he sank thus in early manhood. As he lay in state in 
the palace, those who i)assed by the bier received the most affecting lesson of 
the time as to the deeeitfulness of worldly' hopes. 

Sin John i.ru ii: In scionco, One of the most interesting names of the times is that of Sir 

John Leslie, born of an humble farmer and miller in l''ifoshirc, who died 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. He was a 
sickly child, averse to hooks and lessons, hut always delighting himself in 
calculations, and following out mathematical inquiries. This peciiliarity fixed 
the attention of the parochial minister, and was the occasion of his being 
sent to St. Andi'ew’s, to study for the church. He and Ivory went to Edin¬ 
burgh together, neither of them ])robahly anticipating the cminenc-e to which 
both were to raise themselves. Leslie was aware that the cRurch was not his 
true destination ;* and he declined it, becoming tutor to a neplu'W of Adam 
Smith’s, and to two of the Randolphs of \’irginia, with whom he went to 
the United States. On his return, ho intended to lecture on Natural Philo¬ 
sophy, but found, to use his own words, that “ rational lectures would not 
succeed.” A disgraceful controversy took place between the magistrates and 
clergy of Edinburgh respecting his nomination to the Mathematical Chair in 
their University, in 1805, the clt*gy objecting to him on the ground of his 
having irreligiously declared Hume’s Tht'ory of Causatioii “a model of clear 
and accurate reasoning.” The magistrates appointed I.eslie, in disregard of 
the clerical opposition; and the clergy biought the affair before the' General 
Assembly. After a discussion of two days, the Assembly decided not to 
subordinate science and liberty of opinion to dogma propounded on an occa¬ 
sion of mere inference, and dismissed the appeal of the clerical objectors as' 
“ vexatious.” Mr. Leslie filled that chair till he was called to succeed Play¬ 
fair, in the Professorship of Natural Philosophy, which he held till his death, 
in November, 1832. He invented or revived the Differential Thernrometer, 
and aided science in many ways by a vigorous exercise of his bold inventive 
and conjectural faculty, which w as more remarkable in him, mathematician as 
he was, than his powers of reasoning and research. His pupils complained 
of a want of simplijjty in his style, and of clearness in his arrangement; 
while more advanced students believed that the difficulty lay also in his over- 
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rating the powers and experience of those to whom he addressed liimself. 1830—34. 

The highest order of liis hearers were contiiuially charmed with tlie life and '--- 

vigour of liis views, and the ri(di illustration he cast over liis scientific suh- 
jeets from the stores of his general reading. His ex])erimenlal ])ro<'(,'sse,s were 
exquisite from tlieir iugeiinity and refinements. I [is last production is to be 
found prefixed to the 7th edition of tlie EncycloiKcdia Hrilannica—a Dis¬ 
course on the History of Mathematical tuid Physical Seic-nce during the ]H||i 
century. lie died in his 07th year. 

In the next year, died a matliematiciau who ])ut his seienri' to a priiciicai m .hoas 
use which all could understand. W illiam Morgan, wljo was forlift\-six ye.irs 
actuary to the Equitable Assuranct! Socic'ty, was a ne])hc\v of lb'. Price ; and 
it was Dr. Price who withdrew him from the m('dical jnofession to which lu' 
w'as destined, and caus(!d him to be fitt(‘d to the function in \\lii< li In- did so 
much for the practical application of the science of I'robabililit's, and for the 
elmddation of National I’inance. He published much that was useful; but it 
was as a standing authority, alwavs ready for reference, that lie rendered his 
most important services; and all the while, the E(|uitab]e Ollice w as rising, 
under his management, from being a small societr-, with :i l ajiital of a few 
thousands, into an institution of national imjiortance. 

The hurricane at the Mauritius, in IS.'SI, killed .i man w hose name is rum. ih,.siv.s. 
destined to live in conm'xion with nautical science, (’aptain D.irid Tlioiupson, 
whose cojnputation and ))roduction of the [..unar and 1 lorary Tables, and invim- 
tiou of the lamgitudc Scale, were enqihatically acknowledged by tlie iloaid ol’ 

Longitude. He did much to fence in with safety the broad liighway of 

nations; and thus, his seiwici'sso lie on the \erge between science ami tin- 

arts as to lead us to consider him as a comrade ot' the great man who opened 

so many roads to us on the (irm land, and whose engineering achievements 

come under the head of the Arts.—Thomas Tell'ord was [’resident of the 1 IH'M VS 'l l I rrtnn 

Society of (livil I'ingineeis at the time of his death, wliicii hajipcned in the 

autumn of 1834, w-hen he was 77 years of age. Telfiird was a poet in his youth ; 

and surely we may say that he was a ])oet in action in alter lih>; forw hei'c 

are lofty ideas and a stimulus to tin- imagination to be found, if not such 

spectacles as the Alc-uai llridge, ami the Caledonian Canal, and his great 

Welsh Aqueduct, and St. Katherim-'s Docks, and the water communication 

that he made; through the pine-hills of Swa-dc-n, from the North Se;i to the 

Kaltic?. It was thus that be regarded bis works, and in this spirit that he 

wrought them; for he had the loftiness of mind, the bright inti-grit\, and 

benign candour, which are the (•haruct('ristics of genius that has found its 

element. There is hardly a comity in England, AValcs, or Scotland, which is 

not streivn with monuments of him, in the best form of monunu-nt --bi-ne- 

ficent works. There is no day of any j'car in which thousands are not the 

better for the labours of this man.—Two years bi-fore liis own death, Ti'lford 

had been called to mourn that of a pupil and a friend whom lu- had iulrodueed y" 

• ^ * ... NlM.'tO 

into a career which jnoniised sneeess something like his own. .\h>xander 
Nimmo was, wlier* very young, recommended by Telford to tin- Parliamentarv 
Conymissioners for fixing the bonndariesof the Scottish counties ; and again to 
tbe Commissioners for reclaiming tin- Irish hogs. .VJl round the coast of 
Ireland his wurks arc found—harbours, docks, piers, and ti-diiug stations; ami 

VOI,. II, U ( 
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1830—34. Ills Chart of the whole coast is hold to be a guide of great value. He died at 
—' Dublin, in 1S32, aged 49. 

n. H.(iowsn. During the same ]>eriod W(' lost Richard Hall Gower, the author of various 
jni])roveinents in naval arehiteelnre, wliieh wore gradually, though slowly, 
Hi,nuv bei.i.. brought into practice before his death in 1833: — and Henry Hell, who, so 
early as the 2nd of August, 1812, launched the first steam-vessel, called the 
i.ioNKi. I.CK 1 N. Comet, on the ftlyde:—and the aged Lionel Lukin, who w'as the inventor of 
the safety-boat. T'he Norway \awl, on which he first expi'rimented, was 
l)ought by him, \vith liis earnings in his coach-building business, in 1184; and 
his patent bears date tlie next year. Though his boat was established for the 
time by llu; ap])rol>ation of Sir S\dtu'y Stuhli, who fo>ind that it coidd be 
neither overset nor .sunk, the invention of safety boats was afterwards claimed 
by other ]):ivties, and Mr. Lidvin was d('])ri\cd of much of tin* honour and 
enioluTuent which were his due. lli‘ contributed in other ways to the public 
safety and convenience', as by his raft for tlu' rescue of ])ersons carried under 
the ice; l)y a bedstead for invalids, and se\eral imjn'ovements in the con¬ 
struction of cariiages. He was 92 when he died, in 1834.—Some now' living 
remcmbi'r the introduction of the Camellia .la])onica into this country. Wc 
AiuHniAi.i. uw'c the luxury to Archibald Thomson, a kinsman of tlu: poet of the Seasons, 
and clii(‘f gardi'uer at the IMarquess of Ihite’s estate in lledfordsliirc'. The 
sujH'rb Magiudia'riiomsoJiia was raised from seed by Archibald 'I’hornson ; 
and he saw tlie ]dant reach a height of eighteen feet, and a circumference of 
twenty-four. J.ike most of tin' hardy and well-employed race of Scotch 
gardeners, he attained a great age, d.\ing in his 81st 3 ear, in 1832.—The 
.i,.iiN AuiiiM ill, ('fccntric .Vbernethy died in IS,31, after having made himself so talked about 
for his oddities its Inirdly to liitve justice done him for his imjiortant .services. 
He raised the rt iij^itiition of Lnglisli suigery all over Europt' by indicating and 
jterforming an ojicnition, in certain cases of iineiirism, which Wiis before sup¬ 
posed im])r;icticihle: iind, by its connexion with him, 8 t. Dartholomcw’s 
llospitiil rose to be the tirst in Ijondon. Mr. Abt'rnethy did not at all 
!i]»l)rove our following, in any dt'gree, the ancient ]vgy|>tian priictice of parting 
off tlj|; human hody iunong dozens of classes of doctors — so that one was to 
hitve chargi' of the liinhs, and another (d‘ the lungs, and another of the 
stomach, and others (if the eye, the ciir, the mouth, and so on. Mr. Abernethy 
tlid not lik(' to heiir of oculists and aurists, hut in.sisted u])on it that no man 
wiis fit to undertiike the charge of any iiu'udicr witlunit being fit for the 
charge of the whole, as no function of the frame is isolated. In this, the 
sense of society went w'ith him, the only wonder being that, since the days of 
the old Egyjrtians, there should have been any doubt about it. Mr. Abernethy 
did not know' where he was horn, but only that his parents removed to 
I.ondon in his early infancy. He was (if) years old when he died. 

HiiViMiiiii. Among the rovers of their time, we find two names of great interest in the 
list of the deaths of the period. Two midshipmen, it will be remembered, 
remained with the mutineers of tlie Bounty, in 1788, when the other officers 
were set adrift in an open boat on the I’acific. One of *thcsc midshipmen. 
Re tor Hey wood, died in 1831, and Mr. Purcell, who was one of those in the 
o|)on boat, followed in 1834. Peter llcywood was only fifteen at the time of 
the mutiny: and before Im was much 'older, he led a jrarty of sixteen of the 
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mutineers to settle in Otalieite, in order to meet the vessel which it was 18;50 _34. 

certain would be sent after them from I'hislauil. The Romity was given up -- 

to Christian and his ciglit comrades, wlio had no wish to stir from Achere they 
were, or to meet any English vessel. When tlu^ Pandora arrived in Otalieite, 
the two youths rowed out to her, and made themselves known, whc'n they were 
put in irons, and treated with extre^me rigour. Aftcn- a most disastrous voyage 
home, young llcywood met Ins trial—showed that his ease was one I'or ])ity 
rather than punishment—was found guilty, but freely jiardoned by the I'iing. 

He aft(!rwards became an able; and trusted otfie.er. One of bis last services was 
with liOrd Plxmouth in the Mediterraiu'an, in liSl-oand !S]();and Lord llxmouth i I A Mill I II 
died soon after him—in Fc'bruary, 1833. .As Lord Kxmoutb lay on his painful 
death-bed, we may ho]ie it cheered him to think of the Christian ca|)ti\cs 
whom h(^ had reh^ased from their Algeriiu! slavery. 1L' reached liis Ttith year.— 

Captain Sir Murray iMaxwell, who ecunmanded the unfoiiimate .Aleesfe at the s>« Mi mm 
time of her loss, died in 18-31. He jiassed, with sjiirit, fortitude, and in llie 
finest teni])er, as dreary a period as can well occur in any man’s lil'e—the 
fortnight which ('lajisc'd betwc'cn Lord Amherst and his forty-six eom])aiiions 
leaving the Cajitain and crew on their desc'rt iskiiid, and (lie arrival of (lie 
cruiser from Batavia which relieved them. During this fortniglit, (he li(tle 
party of British seannui rvere besieged by Alalay jiirates, in fifty or sixty 
boats, who burnerl the .M< ('ste to (lu* water’.s edge, and allow'd her crew no 
rest from self-defence, while tlu'y bad no alternative before t hem but starva¬ 
tion. Cu])tain Ala.xwell's command, under these eireunistanees, and the 
disc,i]dine of his crew, have obtained a world-wide fame, as they truly deserve. 

—One other rover, Richard Lander, in whose discoveries (he nation took an lu .hmih i.amjmi 

unwonted interest, was cut otf untimely, by an attack of the pirates of the 

Niger, in 1831. laiuder had attended Cajitain (3a])])er(on into the interior of 

Africa, and had wdtm'ssed and reported the diseoveih's made in (3a])])ei(on’s 

final expedition: and he had afterwards, when aeeoiniianied by his brother, 

solved the great ])robleni of tin- termination of (he Nig. r, by following it 

down from Boussa to tlu; sea. His ears had druidv in the soimd of tlu' suit 

(t])on the beach, and his ey(‘s had seen the s(ia-line, dressed all in th(^ more 

than trojiical light of Iriumjih, and of solemn achievement: ami (his wonder 

ful ha])j»iness—as much as is yieldeil by lh(> wbole life of some men — was to 

be enough for him; for in three years afterwards lu- was d 'ad, at (In' age of 

30. He had bought an island off Attah, and nu'ant to e- tablish a trading 

station there: hut tlie piratical natives attacked him at a disadvantageous 

moment, and shot him in tin' hip, and lie died of the wouml. 

In the departnu'nt of Art tlu're were great losses during this period. In A! n ' .1 umi'V'-, 
1831 died Airs. Siddons, in her Tbtli year. 'I'lu're are few living now wbo 
remember her in tin; fulness of lu'r powivr ; but flu're are few wbo have not 
witnessed the entbnsiasin of their fathers and grand-])arents at the mention of 
her name, and who are not awurv' that the ('ntliusiasm was jiislitied as mueh 
by the purity of her character as by the glory of llu' gc'uius which derivi-d its 
exaltation from that purity. A yet more ancient I’avonriti', the I'avourite of 
George III., Quick, the actor, died in the same year, aged 8.3:—and also tlii’ (.i.kk 
•T tionarehieal Elliston—and in a few months after, the eoniie Almideu—and in months 
1833, Edmund Kean,-the last of the stars of the first magnitude. Kean was 
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a study as interesting to tlie mental jiliilosoplier as to the playgoer, so extra¬ 
ordinary was his possession of his “ single gift.” It would appear before- 
haiid that to be such an actor as Kean must require a large variety, as well as 
a high degree, of intelleelual ability; yet he never manifested any power of 
mind at all above- the average—barelly inde-cd u)j to the averages—any where 
but eui the stage-. Ilis moele- e)f life was met such as to husbanel his powers; 
aTul he- di(-d at the age; of 45, worn e)ul by e-xe-ess and e-xhaustion of body sinel 
mind. His first appearance! was at four ye-ar.s of age-, rieling the e-lephant in 
Hlue-bearel, wbe-n bis be-auty, anel e-.s]>ecially the- graneleur of his eyes, fixed 
the-attention eif semie- wbee al'te-rn arels saw him at the- summit of his fame. His 
last a])])ear,'inii- was in Marcli, lb33, in tlie character eif Otlu-llo, when his 
])e-ribrmanei', be-giin languidly, was bre)ke-u off in the thirel act by the utter 
failure- of his stre-ngth; anel in the- e-nsuing May, he-Wiis carried to his grave.— 
The- ])ros)a-cts of the- stage- w e-re- iurllu-r elarkened by Mr. Young having retired 
in the- ])reee‘eliug ye-nr, eluring nhie-h an atte-mpt was made to re-trieve the- 
failing forlune-s of the drama by the- ap])()iutme-ut of a I’arliamentary (leun- 
niitte-e- ein Dramatie- Re-prese-ntations, for the ])ur])ose- of ascertaining what 
clnnige-s e euild be- nneele- in the- lice-nsing laws, ^vhich i-ould re-lax the- mono])oly 
of the- two gre-at the-atre-s, anel iiflbrel a be-tte-r eipe-ning for authors, actors, and 
the- pkie-geiing jmblic. Amielst all the- reasons alle-ge-el for the- elee-line eif the 
drama—sue-h as the late- dinne-rs of the aristeK-reie y, the abse-ne e- of royal 
jiatronage-, anel the- sjue-aeling eebje-ction eef e-ertain re-ligieeus boelie-s to elramatie- 
represe-n tilt ions—it was e lear tlnit the main e-auseeif that ele-e-line- wiis the- elecay 
of the ])ublic taste- tor this kinel eif amuse-nie-nt. without wbieh the- either causes 
iille-ge-el weiulel neit have- be-e-n ope-rative-. The- (kmimiltec, heiwe-ve-r, recom- 
meride-d a liirge- invasion of the- existing meineqioly of the- twei gre-iit tbiiUres, 
for their own siike-, as well ;is justiee- tei olbeis; a revision eif the- system of fees 
tei the- ce-nsor of jilays; iinel :ui e-xlcnsion of the same- iirute-e lion to elramatiee 
iiutheirs ;is wiis e-njoye-ei by autbois in either e!i-])arlme-iits of literature. The 
rising jiassion for tlie Italiitn Ojie-iii ;ifliirile-el, iit the- siuue- time-, a hint to 
])arties c<inceine-el tei try wbe-tbe-r the- jiopular taste- for the s]ioke-n elrama was 
or was not merging into that for the- nm.siciil diiima : and the New Ihiglish 
0])i-ra ileiuse- wiis ojie-ncel in the summeir of LS3L 

Tv\o eminent jiianisls elie-el eluring 1 h; 52—eine- iit the- end of a very long 
caree-r—tin- other ;tt the- be-ginning eif eine which promiseel great marve-ls—de¬ 
menti, who reiicbi'd his Slst )ear, anel (feorge Aspull, who elieel in his 19th.— 
Augustus I’ugin, a Frcne bman, spent the forty last years of Ids life among us, 
and revive-d in England the; study of Ih-cle-siastical are-liitecture, which has 
since sjire-ad anel flourishi-el under the- favouring influences of the Tractarian 
party in tlie Ehure-h. lie dieel in 1832, in his tilth year.—In the elepartraent 
of Ah-rtii, w-e- lost (thristie, who, being inteuelcd for the Church, became an 
auctieinee-r; but such an auctionee-r as w'as never elreeame-d of before. He 
raised his business to the rank of a profe-ssion, anel liveel in a world eif artistical 
and ]ihiloso])bical iele-as whie-h the jioi-t might covet. He explore-el the nature 
of the tireek game- invente-d by Pahiine-eles betbre the siege of Troy, and 
belicvcel that he hael trace-el it eleivvn, through olel ages anel countries, to our • 
own tiresieh-s, where it bears the name of Clu-ss. He wrought among the old 
ideilatrle-s and their synibeils, till he penetrateel into seime- eurious secrets of art. 
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He was the first autliority ill the kinjjdom in pictures, sculptures, and vertii. 1830_34. 

He made the world understand the value of Mr. Hope’s collection of vases: 
and these friends, after having solaced themselves with the delights of art and 
antiquarianisni, left tlu! world together. Mr. Christie died on the 2nd, and 
Mr. Hope on the 3rd of h'ehruary, 1S31.—Mr. Ilojic’s name is distinguished 'rmoes 
on so many grounds that it is rather difficult to assign his phic.i' among our 
benefactors. From our insular position, and our being kept at home bv the 
long war, and also from our English habit of ridii uling what we do not nnder- 
staud, we were at first guilty of treating Mr. Hojic with contempt when he 
endeavoured to imjtrove our histe iii decorative art : and an article in the 
Ectinburgh Review, on his folio vidume on “Household f'urnitnre and Decora 
tions,” stands as a monument of our shame. Ibit Mr. Hope triumiilicd ; and 
we have gained, among other things, a lesson in modesty. It nas lienho 
first sustained Tliorwaldseu, and brought tlie voung (diantrey to light, and 
stimulated the inaturi' genius of l'’laxman. His town and country houses 
were a paradise oi' delights to loiers of antiijuities and art. He is ])erha|)s 
most generally known as the author of “Anastasias,” a romance in which th(‘ 
author gives evidence of (among other things) the thoughtful sjiirit in wliicli 
he went through his early travels in the east.—To another hunter after anti- 
fpiities we find oursidws more di'ejily indebted now than anv one was aware 
cif during his liti'; for .John Thomas jSmith, keejier of the ])rints and drawings .i,,iin i ii.Ans 
at the Hritisli Museuni, dieil tlu' year lielore the burning <it the Mouses 
I’arlianu'ut. Mr. Smith liad jniblislied in llu' closing yi'ars <d' the last century, 

“ Autiipiities of Eondon and when, in l.S(K). the acci'ssion of Mendicrs on 
account (d'the Irish I nion compelled the ('nlargement o1 the II mi sc of Cum- 
mons, and the wainscoting of St. Ste[)h(m’s ('ha])el w as taken down, revealing 
the old jiaintings tliat Avere behind, .Mr. Smith detenuined on following uj) his 
fionner work w ith the “ .Vntiipiiti('s of Westniinstm’.” Hi' made haste, as the 
workmen were always at liis heels ; and in thi' .August mornings he was at 
work as soon as there was light enough, and painted diligentlv till the W'ork - 
men arrived at nine o’clock, when he sometimes saw' them destroy the ver\ 
paintings he had just been copying. He made memoranda, matched the tints 
carefully, and took all jiains to jicrfeet his work -both with regard to the jiaint¬ 
ings wliich were disajipearing, and others which it w as suj)])Osed might last for 
centuries. Many of the prints, coloured and gilt by his wife and himself, were 
lost by a fire at the printing-office where they lay; and the loss wa.s severe: 
but the placi* given him at the Rritish Museum ])rovidcd comfortably for his 
latter days. He is remembered chiefly as the jiresi'iwer of the antiquities of 
\V( istminster: but this was not one of the seven great things by wliich he used 
to tell that hi.s life had been distinguished. He delighted to say “I received 
a kiss when a boy from the beautiful Airs. Robinson—was jiatted on the head 
by Dr. .Tohnson—have frequently held Sir .Joshua Ri'ynolds’s spectacles— 
partook of a ])ot of porter with an elejihant—saved Lady Hamilton from fall¬ 
ing, when the melancholy news arrived of Lord Nelson’s death—three limes 
converst'd with George III.—and was shut uji in a room with Air. Tvean’s 
lion.” It seems a pity that he did not live a few months longer, to see the 
flames swallowing uj) the Houses of Farliameut, and exult in the thought of 
what he had saved from their ravagi's.—(kioki', thi- engraver, avIio presented (.i.p«..bei.nkf 
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Ig30_34. sucli a wcnld of scenery to stayers at home, died in 1834, from brain fever, at 

the age <»f 53—and a few weeks after him the aged Thomas Stothard, who 
began life as the apprentice of a pattern designer i’or brocaded silks. Brocaded 
silks went out of fashion; and Stothard had, as the fruits of his apprentice- 
shi]), his nicety of ('ye and hand, and elegance of taste in designing small em¬ 
bellishments ; and he used them in illustrating, with ox(prisite little designs. 
Bell’s British Boots, and the Novelists’ Magazine. These caught Flaxman’s 
eye, and brought him that good man’s friendship, lie ])assed easily from 
such small works as tlu'se to painting figures seven feet high, on the stair¬ 
case at Ihirghh'y House, llis latest designs are seen among the illustrations 
of Rogers's [>oeins. bearing date 1S;13—some months before his death.—Beter 
KTtii Nasmith. Nasiiiytli, Called “the English Ilobbima,” dicsl in middle life, in 1831, with 
the love of his art so strong upon him, that when he was dying, and a thunder¬ 
storm was sweeping bv, lu^ asked his sisters to draw aside tin* curtain, and 
lift him u)), that he might watch the eti'ects of the stormy lights.—And then 
went the young Liverseedge, just rvhen his fame was rapidly rising, and 
before he had reached his 30th year. lie lived in the world of Shakspere, 
Gervantes, and Ncott ; and it was his ])ictnre of ,\dam Woodcock that was 
kindling his fame when the cold hand of death was laid on his life.—.fackson, 
the ])orlrait-paiutcn'—Jiot so stiong as Raeburn, nor so graceful as Lawrence, 
but with a ch'ar style of his own, distinguislied by its fiin; colouring—dic'd in 
1831;—and in lH,‘i3 m; lost, by a sad accident, Robson, whose huidscnpes 
wore amongst the most eagerlv lookcil for at the M ar'U'-fkdour Exhibition 
every yc'ar. The ciiuse of Ins (h'ath was tlu' hurstingN,.'^ . blood-vc'ssel in S('a- 
sickn(!ss. His life was hajc^iy from that devotedness in the study of Nature; 
which is not subject to the disa])pointm('nt to which most human pursuits are 
liable. His eagerness about his first earnings wtis that tlu'y niiglit carry him 
into the Scotch Highlands, wlu're, with his ])laid about his shoulders, and the 
“Lay of tin; East Minstrel” in his jiocki't, and tin' dusky fells and rolling 
mists before bis eyes, In' w as happy to his lu'art’s contc'iit. The spirit of those 
earlv-s('en Seotch mountains is in his pictures to tin' last. 'J’he fi'('(jU('nt('rs of 
the Water-Gohnir Rxhihition must have Ix'en struck by tbe fre'cjuent apjeear- 
anc(' of Durham and its catln'dral. It was because' Durham wais Hobsem's 
native eity. He' toeek care' that its tine' iisjeee't sheeuhl be' nearly as familiar to 
olhe'rs :is to hims<'lf, thoeigh they Iniel ne)t, as he heed, fe'aste'el the'ir eye's u])e)n 
it from four ye'tirs e)le1,and e rejet to the shoiileler of e've'ry wanele'ring artist wlio 
sat down to ske'tedi iiny wlu're' in the' e'livirons. One of Robsem’s hist jiietures 
was judge el tei be erne of his best—Eonelem from flm Brielge', before sunrise. 

The're are, in tin' province; of litcrattire; and learning, semie names of the 
eleparte'd eluring this period whie'h we' w ould imt let pass w ithenit some grate- 
fed meaition; anel the're aie eithers which excite; a elei'per emotiem.—Amemg the 
- humbh'r bemcfactors in this departnu'nt was Brise'illa Wakefield, whose beeeiks 
for chileh-e'n we're usually found in a thumbed anel tattered condition on 
nursery sheelve'S—intense'ly meeral as they were', anel fine; in the ])hrase;ology of 
the;ir dialeegue'. In those days, when there were; scarce;ly any children’s boecks 
in existence, he'i' efforts ■were as welcome as they were pi-aiseworthy. Mrs. 
Wakeefielel elieel, very eige'd, in Neptember, 1832.—An excellent man was 
removed in the same year, before be was forty, who had given his life to such 
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good works that it is sad that his years were not doiihled. Iliehard Evans, 1830_34. 

himself a scholar, and the conservator of the aiieuait Welsh MSS. of the - 

(’ambrian Sotdety, took to heart the ignorance of ihe poor Welsh in l.,ondon 

who were not at homes in the English tongue. Mr. Evans collected and siiper- 

intemded a little colony of Welsh families—ahoiit twenty—in the neighhour- 

hood of one of his warehouses. He instiluteil weekly h'ctures on Mechanics in 

Welsh, for all of that people! in London wliee clieese to eitteuel; einel lie' spi'iit 

much money iind time in did’using tlie' mi'ans eil'know leelge' auiemg theun.— 

t)ne of the most curiously h'arucel me-n of the time' was the' I’lot'essor of " 

Oriental languages in Edinhurgh lJuive'rsity, Dr. Ale'.xitnder Alurray, ho wees 

horn of poor peerents in the ele-plhs of Oailoway, eiuel elii'el in LS.'M, at the- heael 

of his eewii eleijiartmi'ut of learning in (Lceil Lriteiin. Jlis eaily ^irogress in 

Jjatin iind (Lee'k^ ae-ejuiivel in some myste'iiems manner he'I'ore' he e've'ii we'Ut to 

scheKil, se'e'ureel his further eelue'iitiein. W hile an I'.dinhurgh stuelent, some' one 

was wiuite'el tei arrange the ])a])ers eif llrue-e' the trave'ller. \ enuig Murray in 

a trie'e learneel half ei dozen easte'iu langmigi's, tei epialify him for the' business, 

whie h he diel well. .After he was sctth'el in his manse, some'lliing haiijK'ue'el 

which elisteirlu'd the gre-at anel the'wise* in high ]dae<'.s:—a eeunmunie'ation 

cajiie' from the ('emit eif Ahyssinia, 'wliich nedieieh eiould rcael. Ageiin Murray 

was wante/el; and this time he' was reaely. lie' hael neuv only to .step intei his 

chair at the' University, where' the' aiitheiriiie's we're' ghid euemgh to Inive him: 

for such oriental scholars are' not always to lie' liael wlu'ii they are' weinted.— In wim.iamiia/iu i 

llazlitt we leist the ]n‘ine'e' eif critie'.-., at this time'; ane! after lu- was gone', there 

we're' many ishei e'.enilel ne'te'r leiok at a pie ture, or sei' a treigi'dy, or ]ionele;r a 

])oiut of morals, or take' <i sur\'eyof any ]niblic e Inerae te r, w ithout a me lane heily 

semse* of leiss in Ilazlitt’s ahse'ne-e anel sili'iie e'. Thi'ii' e-an se'arce'ly hi' a stronger 

gratilie'ation of the critii'al facultii's than in ri'ailing Ilazlitt’s I'lssays. JIi' was 

horn in 177S, anel elieil of ehole-ra in lS3t). lie was not an amiahle and 

happy, hut he w:is a strong anel eouragi'ous-miiieleel man. His i-onstitutioiial 

irritability weis too ri'sth'ss to he soothe'il by thi' intliieiice's of lite'rature and 

art, anel his friends sutfi'i'e'ei from his te'iiqie'r eelmost as mite h ;is himself. Yi't 

ho was regarileel with ri'sjiect for his ingi'iiuous courage' in seiyiiig what was 

true about niiiny imjiortant thing,s ;tnd ])erson.s of hi.s time', of whom it was 

fitting that the truth shuulil be' tedd. llazlitt would have' jiiis.si'il his life as an 

artist, but that he could not satisfy his own critical taste', and had no ])atii'nce 

with any ]iositiou but the first in any ih'partment in whie h hi' worked. The 

greater part of his life therefore w .is spent in a proviirce of literature in which 

he was supreme in his own day, if not eilone. As an essayist he had rivals: 

as a Critical essayist, he heui none.—Two jiojiulur ilramatists, O’Ki'ofe and 

Prince Hoarc, tlii'd in 1833 and 1834. The name of O’Ke.'efe carries us back o’Kke' i 

some way into the last century, his pojmliir farce', Tony Immpkin, having been 

acted at the Haymarkct Theatre in 1778. After writing fifty ilramatic pieceis, 

he subsided into the quiet befitting his blindness and old age, anil liveel till 

his 86th yeiU'. —Pi'ince Hoare was very agtid too—80 whe!n he died. In 1788 PK'Nt ri Hoaki, 

his comic opera, “ No Song no Supper,” won him his first fame. In more 

advanceil life, he became st'cretary to the Royal Aceidemy, anel, from hi.s 

scholarship in Art and lil.eriiture he wets a member of several socic'ties. lie 

was esteemed and beloved for the most engaging moral quahlii's; and his 
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1830—34. parting act ^vas a beneficent one: he bequeathed his library to the Iloyal 
—--' Society of Literature.—The venerable William Iloscoo, of laveryiool, died in 

WiLi.iA.M roscol. _—venerabh? for the benignity of his character and the purity of his 

tastes, and especially for th(> gt'utle sti’adiuess with which, through long 
s('asons of trial, he uplield the; cause' of the negro against the slave-holding 
spirit of Liverpool in his day. On this nuittcu’, he never, with all his love of 
])eace and social good-will, gave way for aniomcut. It is for this, rather than 
his literary acts, that Mr. Ifoscoe is and will bt' n'membered. TTis yirincipal 
work wiis tbe “ Liti' of l.orciizo de’ Medici,” whicli obtained great reputation 
at once, from the (?haracter of tlu^ times, which, impeding rest'arch of the kind 
required, rendered such works scarce! and extremely suyierfieial. Mr. Ro.scoe 
rc'aehed his Slst year. 

Some! of the most alfei’tionate and solemn associations relating to this 
period are called up by tbe name of Mackintosh. Sir .lames Mackintosh 
died, nnexpectedly, in 1832, at tin' age of (>7 ; and the word “ untimely” was 
apydied to his death, llirongh a sort of gt'iieral ex])ectat,ion that a man of such 
powers would yet do something which would make- his great name live' after 
him. In early life, when lie ]niblislied his “ Vindicia' dallieu',” his name 
had been in every mouth: and in his latest ye'ars, the House of Commons 
listcni'd, heart and soul, rvhenever lu' spoke, lint In; was not destined to effect 
much during his lift', or to make a monument for himself He had stores of 
knoAvledge, remarkable powers of subtli' thought, and an unsurpassed facility 
of exyiression ; but a fata] indolence, nhich extended to the inteiaction of his 
faculties, scattc'rcd his resources, and vitiated much of the work which In' 
actually did. His “ Dissertation, containing a deueral V iew of tlu' Progress 
of Ethical Philosojihy,” (jnefixed to the Encychqia'dia llritanniea,) is the work 
on which his reynitation is eonnnonly siqqiosed to rest : hut it is a more frail 
su])])ort than tlu' nn'inories of those who knt'w him, and than the records of 
his s])ccch('s in yiarlianient. It will not bear th<‘ test of advancing science, 
any more than the kindred writings of Dngald Stewart. In yiarlianu'iit, his 
heart, and \oice were alnay s on the side of justice and humanity', as justice 
and humanity ayipeared to him. In print and in private, though there might 
b(' much that was siqierlicial and unsound in his views, as well as subtle ami 
profound, the spirit of earnestness and reverence was never absent. H(' hold 
tlu! office of Recorder of Hombay for some years; and was in jiarliament for 
several sessions ; and had a w ay to any eminence opened to him by the pio- 
nei'ring infiuence of gcm'ial expectation : yet he died amidst a celebrity which 
had still more of anticipation than of acknowledgment in it. His life had 
been a swaying between contemjdation and action ; and, though he might by 
this have obtained some enlargement for his own mind, the indecision was 
fatal to his h'aving any substantial memorial of himself in either region, lie 
enjoyi'd the friendshij) and homage of most of the leading men of his time; 
and there was no one living wdio did not .share his placid good-will. His 
integrity in political life was in accordance with the simple unworldliness of 
his mind. 

HfMis Mai- Henry Mackeinzu', who wrote “ The .Man of Feeling,” died at the age of 

8-5, in 1831. A mistake of his own affords as good an cnlogium as his wor- 
shi])pers could de.sire. From the unbounded success of his beautiful story. 
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“ Tho Man of Fooling,” ho was induced to otTor a companion novel, The 1830_34. 

Man of the World,” which shows, uiimistakcahly, the unso])histicntcd cliaraOcr '— 
of the author, and his inability to understand the ways and thoughts of worldly 
men. Those who were amazed at the badness of th(^ second (ale should have; 
felt rebuked fi>r tlieir disappointment by the beauf \ of the tirst.—Anna Maria 
Porter, the novelist, died in 1 832, just three months hefon' him whose mar- 
Vfdlous works had swallowed up the fame of all eoutemjatrary writers of 
fiction. While Scott was yi;t but a. hoy, however—wliile he r\ as lying on the 
heathery hill-sid(', nourishing and playing with his pciwers of eoneejuion and 
narration—Miss Porter's novels—“ Thaddc'us ofAVarsaw,” the “Recluse of 
Norway,” and others—wa-re giving great pleasure, and ])re))aring (In' multitude 
of lovers of fiction for (he treat to come.—Of Scott, it is ini])ossil)le, as it is sni wuirm 
needless, to speak at length in this ])lae('. lixery trait of his life is in all ' " 
memories; eviwy character of his long-draxvn ])ag('ant is -xivid before all exa s. 

Any attem])t to estimate' his share in inodifx ing the mind of his time would 
he in vain : and if it xvere not, tlu' mate'rials for an ('stimate' lie eepially o))en 
to all. Every one can impure of himself xvhat the xvritings of Scott have been 
to himself and to those xxhom he knows best : and fioni that recognition, let 
him form his estimate.—As for the man himself, every one knoxvs all that 
can he told, and sees that, he was not so ha])]>y or so xxise as smh a genius as 
his shouhl have made him: tluit lu' did not honour his gmiiiis, ami rejio-e 
upon it as it would hav(' heen bliss to do; hut looked doxxii to loxxer objects, 
and so, was deprived of his repose by that X('ry genius, ax’cnging itself. In a 
mood of res])ectful eompassitm, tlu' nation had seen him sinking under toil to 
which a eommon-plaex' ambition had subjected him, and xvhich it xxould have 
hcoii crucltv to him to compel him to forego, f’or some tixne before his death, 
his mind had sunk utterly; and at. last, the dax of repose for (he fe('1)le hody 
eauK—brightly and mildly. It xvas iii the noon of one of those autumn days 
whicrh arc .s() sxvx'ct in Scotland, when (he windoxv was o])en, and (he rijxjde of 
the Txvced ovx'r the stones was heard by those xvho wa'ie aroxmd (he death¬ 
bed, that the eyes closed and the breathing ceased. ’I’lie !;;!• which had gone 
out had'^xeen crowded with toils: the xvorld xvas full of these rich gifts, and 
the national heart was sad at the thoxtght that then> could he no more. Th ■ 
gifts remain, hoxvever, a boon for each eomijig g( neration as it rises ; and thus 
the fame of Scott may xvell he counnitted to the gt'uei’al cl)arg('.—Tlu're xvas 
a sad sxx'eep among his connexions afterxvards. M ithin halt a year, his con¬ 
fidant, partner, fritmd, and ]xrintcr, .1antes Rallantyiu', without xvhose co-opera¬ 
tion the whole of his enterprise must bate borne a different cluiraeter, died in 
middle age. And in the next ,)uue, (he daughter Ann, xvho had tended Scott 
in his long decline, drooped and sank. .And sinei^ (httt time, all his other 
children have died—in tlu'se fiwv years—and no descendants hut txvo grand¬ 
children are left to inherit the glory for xvhich he cared so little, and the 
estate for which he sacrificed so much. Such are the caprices of the humtin 
mind and the human lot! 

Of Poets, we lo.st, during this period, some of great not('. The elegant, 
scholarly Sothehy xxuis not one to he popular; hut he gave much ]deasure 1o 
his own circle of admirers: and his life xvas hap])y in a, serem' coxirse of literary 
exertion. *IIe made many elegant translations, and xvrote tragedies, masques, 

X'OI» H. 2 I) 
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IS.'JO—S4. and epics, none of them eontiuning elements of grandeur; but all of them 

--full of purity and grace. He lived to Hi, and died at the close of 1833.— 

omuici. cKAHBu. rpjjp venciahle George Crahlx; died, in old age, in 1832, leaving behind 
him memories which any one might covet. It is one of Burke’s titles to 
honoiir that he saved this pure genius from extinction under the pressure of 
poverty, from no lower impulse tliau a generous Imnianity. Crahhc was 
starving, when he made a simple and straight appeal to the great man, and 
was met in the spirit in which hrotlu'r should nu^et brother in our p('rplcxed 
human life. From that hour, all went well with Crahbe; and his long life 
was passed in virtuous clerical duty, in domestic peace, and in giving a 
charming utteiance to his experience of the heart, and his observation of the 
various human lot. His poems are full of minute details, t'mKd)letl by a genial 
spirit, and made touching by the pathos of truth and love. His poems, 
besides lineling their way at once to a milli(jn of hearts and homes, remain a 
quiet hut living ])icture of English lif<' in his time, which may probably kindle 
th(' heart e)f a renuHe anti(piariauism in ages u hen English life, always the same 
s I (.(.iniMUiit s]nril, may have changed most of its forms.—S. T. Cioleridge may ])erha])s 
be best placed among the I’oets, rather than tlu' jdiilosophcrs, of his time, 
because the finest characteristics of his philosojdiy give an immortal substance 
to his poetry, while they leave his ])hilosophy without ba.se or ])ermaneut sub¬ 
stance. A genius so lofty and so variotis has rarely distinguished man: but 
the absence of one essential element brought it down to a loner level tlian 
that of a crowd of otherwise interior minds. AVilh an imagination which 
soared above the stars, a subtlety which nmild have enabled him to hold his 
place ill a council in I’andmnonium, a powm of abstraction which should have 
strengthened him to jnit the sensuous world beneath his feet, ami an eloquence 
which might have enslaved the human race, he had no powiu' of will—of that 
A'irtuous Avill rvithout which every man—be he who h(' may—is himself a 
slave. In (Vileridge, it Avas a constitutional defect, early marked, and fatal to 
his life. It was a constitutional deficiency, to bi' allowed for as such ; hut it 
must not be disguised that it ri'iuh'red him incajiable of Duty—of fidelity in 
friendship, in citi/.enshi]), and in domestic life. And it vitiated his ]>h?lo.sop]i\ 
by eating out of it its realitv and substantive truth. Thus, his theology was 
any thing but the gospel—the religion Avhich men ])rize because it is (.‘quail} 
the treasure of the hiAvly and tin' exalted in intellect : it Avas an airy fabric 
of the argumentative' faculties and the imagination, and baseh'.ss sentiment, 
and not a deej) concern of the understanding and the heart. And thus it was 
vAuth-his 2>hilosoj)hy; for true ^diilosophy absolutely rccpiires a broad Ibundation 
of science, and the vital element Avhieh can be supjdii'd only from the affec¬ 
tions. This said, Avhieh in conscience must be said, the rest remains vA'onder- 
ful—CA'cn awful in its wonder. And the con.solation of the case lies in the 
virtue Avhich the power and the deficiency together called out in other men. 
T’he forbearance, the tenderness, the rcA-erencc, Avith Avhich ('oleridge Avas 
regarded, in the face of his vitiated life, are more than a conijvcnsation for 
Avhat Avas wanting in himself. From the days Avhen aAvt'-struck schoolmates 
gathered round “ the insjured boy” in the cloisters at Ehrist’s Hospital, to 
the present moment, when his Avorshijrjvers turn away from a sound of censure, 
as from a desecration of his grave, he has met with that magnanimftus justice 
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which it requii'cs somp of tlie loftiest ()ti;ilificalions to cojiiiiiaiid : and in this lg30—31. 
influeiiro lay one of tin; chief benefits of his life. Others were the suhlime ——' 
liiculty hy A\liieh he opened to ns new worlds of tlion^ht, and made the oldest 
new; tlu' snl)llefy of analysis by which he <lisplay(‘d the inner workings of 
what w'as before our eyes, before closed and inqxMietrable ; the instinct by 
which he discerned redations anionj.;' ihines which before were isolated ; and 
the thrilling sen.se of beauty which he aw akened by bringing all the a])pear- 
auccs of nature into illustration of ideas before w'holly abstract, 'finis, his 
discourses on the laws and facts of thought, his dramatic criticisms, and his 
own ])oems, are full of lights and charms which hardly need the magic of his 
utterance to makt! tluun intoxicate the young thinker, and stimulate the facul¬ 
ties of the more maturt'. II e was the wonder of his time. If he had not been 
snbji'ct to one great dcfieiemA , he would ba\'e biam its miracle. As it is, his 
fame is not likely to grow—less because his magical voice is silenced, than 
becau.se his encbanfmeiil itself must be broken up by the touch of science. 

Even tin'll, glorious will be the tragments that will leniain. They will be 
truly thi; traces of old idolatries—not of mu', but of many; for he s])ent his 
life in the worshi]i of a succession of idols — those idols being ideas, which ho 
called Opinions, and ivbicb he was lor ever changing. S. 'T. Coh'ridge w a.s 
born in a Devonshiie viiairage, in 1772: and he died at IIighgate,on the2oth 
ol.Tilly, 1S3I. 

A man ol great bene\olence. who indirectly contribuleil much to the great 
work ol National Education, w hich \ et remains, fortlu' most ])art, to be aidiieved, 
ought to be mentioned at tin (lose ot t Ins ])eriod. Dr. Hell, a jirebeudary of " 

Westminster, was once a i hajdaiii in India, and tlx.'re coneeivi'd the idea of 
extending the benefits of edoeation bv setting piqiils to instruct each other, 
lie re]>orted his method, and il w.is soon adopted in England to such an 
extent, that he saw 10,tl()<t schools established, attended by (i00,()<)0 childri'U. 
lie believed that the ohjeci ofgmn'rai education was gained; and so did many' 
others. It requiri'd some years to show that nothing like education can be 
obtained by the ignorant te.n hing tin ignorant. The ri'sults liavi' been such 
as to disabuse the most sanguim . lint imblic atti'ntion was turm'd to the in- 
struetiou of the (diildbood and youth of the nation : and, in this sense, we 
may be said to be still benetitling b\ the intnaduction of the Hell and Lancas¬ 
ter system. Dr. Hell emjiloved his large fortune in acts of beneficence, 
devoting -70,000/. to the establishment of a college in his native city of St. 

Andrew's, lie died in .Tanuary , 1S31. 

Having now recorded the acts, and buried the treasures, of an inqioitant 
jieriod of our history, ivo must ])roeeed to learn what further blessings liave 
been brought home to our I'ountry and people by the life-giving hand of 
Peace. 


HND OF BOOJt IV. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

1834. TT'ROM the time of the ])ussugc of the liefonu Rill, the three partie.s in the 

oe^'inw, JJ State—^kindred witli those which exist in every free Stat(!—began to 

thbthuub accept one another’s new lith's, and the jnefessions included in those titles. 

AKiits. Tories, Whigs, and Radicals wished to he ('ailed Conservatives, Reform¬ 

ers, and Radical Reformers; and the easy civility of calling ])eople by the 
name they like best s])read through ])uhlic manners till the word Tory was 
seldom heard except among old-fashioned people, or in the heat of political 
arguimnit. The Whig title has since revived—inevitably—from the Whigs 
having ceased even to pretend to the character of Reformers: and the Radical 
Reformer,s were not numerous or porverful enough in Parliament to establish 
for themselves a title which should becenne traditional. There was some dis- 
juite, and a good deal of recrimination, at the outset about the assumption by 
each party of its own title; the Tories declaring that they were as reforming, 
in intention and in fact, as tin; Whigs, only in a ])reservative way; the Whigs 
declaring that the only true cons(;rvatism was through reforms like theirs; and 
the Radicals, who were called Destructives by both the others, declaring that 
a renovation of (dd institutions—a regeneration on occasion—was the only way 
to avoid that ultimate revolution which the Tories would invite and the Whigs 
permit. AVhile the titles were changing, the i)arties were as yet (essentially the 
same as ever;—as usual, they consisted mainly of the representatives of those 
who had much to lose, those who had much to gain,and the umpire])arty,dislik(_‘d 
by both, whose function is to interjios(! in times of crisis, and whose fate it is to 
exhaust the credit ac(piired in such s(;asons during long intervals of indolence 
and vacillation. Such was, as usual, the constitution of the three jtolitical 
partr(>s, after the jiassage of the Reform Rill, and when the changes in their 
titles actually took place: but there were clear-sighted men at that,time who 
perceived that the change of names was but the first sign of an approaching 
disintegration of the parties themselves; a disintegration which must be suc¬ 
ceeded by more or less fusion; that fusion being introductory to a new exhibi¬ 
tion of ])roducts. The old parties—notwithstanding their now names—were 
about to disa])]K'ar. They could not be annihilated; hut they would re-ap- 
peac so transmuted that none but the ])hiloso]3her would know them again 
—w'ith new members, a new language, a now task, and a whole set of new 
aims. As much of this prevision has come true as time has yet allowed for. 
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The disintegration and fusion have taken place; and all thoughtful people see 1834. 
that a new formation of parties must be at hand. One limit of the transition 
period of parties remains still future: the other must be laid down at the date 
of "Sir Robert Peel’s accession to power, in December, 1834. Here we have 
the old Eldon oracle speaking again—speaking “in tlifil^piritof fear,” and not 
“ in that of power, and of love, and of a sound mind,” and tlierefore giving out 
its truth in a dismal disguise; but still giving out more truth than any body 
could use at the time.—Here we liave Lord Eldon’s party view of the future, 
while the Wellingtons and Rodens, and Knatchbulls and Lyndhursts, and 
Wharncliffes and Ellenboroughs, were in power, at the opening of the year 
1835. “ The new Ministers certainly have the credit, if that be creditable, of , 

being inclined to get as much popularity by what arc called reforms as their ‘ 
predecessors; and if they do not, at present, go to the full length to which the 
others were going, they will at least make so many important changes in 
Cihurch and State, that nobody can guess how 1‘ar the precedents they establish 
may lead to changes of a very formidable kind hereafter.” Though Lord 
Eldon could sc<! no other reason for Tories making changes than a hankering 
after popnlaiity, we can discerp in the facts and his statement of them the 
beginning of that wasting away of parties which he did not live to sec. 

The new Conservative rule began rvith a joke. Some, who could not take 
the joke easily, were very angry; but most people laughed: and among them, 
the person most nearly concerned—the Duke of AVellington—laughed as di kf’.. 
cheerfully as any budy. Sir Robert Reel was at Romt^ it must be a fortin^ht 
before he could arrive: and nothing could be done about the distribution of 
office in his absence: so the Duke took the business of the empire upon him¬ 
self during the interval. This he called luA deserting his sovereign; and he 
was as well satistied with himself in this singular way of getting over the crisis, 
as on all the other occasions when he refused to desert his sovereign. His de¬ 


votion was such that for the interval he und<‘rtook eight offices—five princi])al, 
and three subordinate. “ The Irish hold it impossible,” Avrote a contempo¬ 
rary, “for a man to be in two places at once, ‘like a bird.’ The Duke has 
proved this no joke—he is in live places at once. At last, then, aa'c have an 
united government. The Cabinet (Jouncil sits in the Duke’s head, and the 
Ministers are all of one mind.” The angry among the Liberals treated the 


Knglantl’.s So>«‘U 
Adiniiuiitratioui, 
111. Ml. 


spectacle as they would have done if the Duke had proposed to carry on the 
government permanently in this manner. Condemnations passed at public 
meetings were forwarded to him with ('inphatic assurances that the condemna¬ 
tion Avas unanimous: an orator here and there dreAV out in array all (he 
consequences that could ever arise from the temi)orary shift being made a pre¬ 
cedent; and Lord Campbell condescended to talk, at a jmblic meeting at 
Edinburgh, of impeaching the multifarious Minister. At all this, and at a 
myriad of jokes, the Duke laughed, Avhilc he Avorked like a clerk from day to 
day, till the welcome sound of Sir Robert I’eel’s carriage-Avhecls Avas heard. 

It is a strong’proof of the virulence of the party-spirit of the time, that even i-osmoN o.'Sik 
generous-minded men, experienced in the vicissitudes of politics, could not at 
first—nor till after the lapse of months or years—appreciate the ])osition of Sir 
Robert Peel. Every body saAv it at last; and there Averc many Avho, during 
that hard probation, watched him and sympathized with him Avith daily in 
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1834. creasing interest and admiration: bnt there were too many wlio turned his 

--' difficulties against liim, and who were insensible till too late to the rebuke in- 

volvc'd in the fine temper which became nobler, and the brilliant statesman¬ 
ship which became more masterly, as difficulties which he had not voluntarily 
encountered pressed u||(ln him with a daily accumulating force. Jlis being at 
Rome proved how little he had anticipated being called to office. lie had no 
option about accepting it—his sovereign sent for him, and he must come: 
and when he arrived, he found tln'ie was no possibility of declining a task which 
he believed to behopcless. Unpopular as the Whig Ministry had become, the 
Conservatives were not the better for it, but the worst;; for the cry for reform 
was growing stronger every day : and he could have no ho])e of gratifying the 
majority of his own party, as he could not attempt to repettl the Reform Bill, 
or to get back to the old w'ays. I’liere was nothing befort; him but failure, 
witli discredit, on every hand: but, whilt; he would certainly never have chosen 
to fill a ])osition so hard and so hopeless, he had a spirit whose nature it was 
to rise und(;r difficulties, and to feel tlu' greatest alaciity under desperate con¬ 
ditions. 

One of the'desperate conditions was, that he could not form the Cabinet 
which his intentions and the necessities of the times recpiired. He arrived in 
London early on Tuesday, December Dth, and went at once to the King: yet 
on the next Saturday nothing w'as known but that he would himself be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as well as First Ijord of the Treasury. Lord 
Stanley and Sir .lames Graham had declined being of his cor])s; and he did 
not accept the Ultra-Tory adherents of the Duke whom he found hanging 
about on his return. In his Ministry are found, naturally, but unfortunately 
for its chances, four men whose political steadiness coidd never again be 
counted upon—Lords Lyndburst and Rosslyii, Sir James Scarlett, now made 
Lord Abinger, and Mr. Alexander Baring, afterwards Lord Ashburton. The 
rest were of such ])olitics as to discredit at once all j)rofessions of the Duke and 
his friends, in Sir R. Peers absence, of the desire of the government to pro- 
NhwCmiNti, mote all rational reforms. The Duke himself went to the Foreign Office: 

Mr. (joulburn to the Home—Mr. ] lerries to the War—and Lord Aberdeen to 
the Colonial Office. Sir Henry Hardinge was Irish Secretary—Lord Wharn- 
cliffe. Lord Privy Seal—and Lord Rosslyn, President of the Council. Lord 
J.yndhurst was on the woolsack, and I^ord Abinger became Chief Baron. 
Some of the King’s sous-in-law, who were AVhigs, resigned their offices in the 
Household, and were succeeded by Conservative's of a very pure water. 

Another of the desperate conditions was the state of j)arties in the Commons. 
From the moment there was a rumour of a difficulty between the King and 
Lord Melbourne, the Whigs and Radicals in the House* began to incline to¬ 
wards each other, lest the reformers of England should lose any of the ground 
they had so hardly gained. From the moment it became known that Lord 
Melbourne had declined the earldom and the G<artcr, which the poor King had 
the bad taste to offer as a compensation for unr(;asonable treatment, all dif¬ 
ferences were sunk for the season, and the two parties united as one; so that 
it was believed on every hand that little more than a fourth—certainly less 
than a third—of the existing House of Commons, would support the new 
Ministry. 'I'hough the people might not, at that juncture, return a much 
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more favourable House, the experiment must be tried. Parliament was pro- 1834. 

rogued on the 18th of December; and on the 30tb it was dissolved by procla- '--- ' 

mation, and a new one was convoked, to meet on the 19th of Pebruary. rlKi'.Vji'i'N?."' 

Before taking the s(*nse of the country, it was necessary for the Minisfer i'sm'T’'. w'' '"’ 
to put forth some declaration of wliat the country ha^^to e.vpect from him: 
and this he did in the form of an address to his Tamworth constituents, avow- tamw<,utii mam, 
ing that he was at the same time addressing the whole middle classes of the " 
nation. It is observable that while he s{)eaks undoubtingly of his obligation 
to take office, and heartily of his intention to toil and persevere, there is 
scarcely an expression in the address which indicates hope of permanence and 
success. Its tone is cheerful, but no one could call it sanguine; and, in indi¬ 
cating the principles on which he means to act, he speaks for himself alone, 
and makes no reference to a Cabinet policy, or to administrative co-operation 
in any way, merely declaring, in a parenthetical manner, that the sentiments 
of his colleagues ar<‘ in entire concurrence with his own. 

First, be declares himself a reformer of abuses, and points to liis own 
great mcasiircs in regard to the Currency, to (himinnl Law, to Jury trial, and 
other matters, in ])roof of his disposition to remove abuses and facilitate im¬ 
provements. In the sain(' spirit, ho would accept and make f)perative anv 
reform actually aci'()ni])lished, whether he originally apjnoved of if, or not: 
and he would tlu'iefore iicce])t the Refoian Bill, considc'ring it “a final and 
irrevocable settlement of a great constitutional question:” ajid he would carry 
out its intentions, sn]q)Osing thos(' to imply a careful review of old institutioiis, 
undertaken in a friendly s])irit, and with a ])urpose of imjnovement. Coming 
down to particulars, he would not interfi're with tlu' Inquiry of the (au'poratiou 
Commissioners, of which he had shown his a))]m>bation by being Aoluntarily 
a member of the parliamentary Committee iqxui it. 11(‘ had voted witli 
government on Lord Altlioiqfs Church-rate measure, and was still willing to 
relieve the Dissenters from the grievaiua' of paying church-rates, and of a ede- 
bratiou of marriage in terms to which they conscientiously (d)jected. IT(' 
would not admit the right of Dissenters to admission to the univc'rsities ; hut 
he would recommend an alteration of the regulations which prevented any of 
the King’s subjects from being on a perfect equality with others in rcs])cct to 
any civil privilege.—II(' would not countenance any retros])ective inquiry 
into the pension list—filled, as it had been, under circumstances that had 
passed away; but he would advocate more care in future in the conhuring of 
pensions. About tlhurch Reform iu Ireland again, his mind wms not changed :— 
he was in favour of tin* best distribution, be it ever so newg of ecclesiastical 
property for ecclesiastical purposes; but he could not sanction its application 
to any other than strictly ecclesiastical objc'cts. IIc wished to sec a commu¬ 
tation of tithe in England; and with regard to deeper matters—the laws 
which govern the (Imrch—he desired time for furtlu-r thought, and opportu¬ 
nity for new light. The somewhat dcpn'catory tone of the conclusion of this 
Address is striking now', and must have been strongly fdt by all the many 
( lasses of readers who thronged to get a sight of it on the morning of its 
appearance. “ I enter upon the arduous duties assigned to me with the 
deepest sense of the responsibility they involve, with gr-eat distrust of my own 
qualifications for their adequate discharge*, but at the same time with a resold- 
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1834. lion to persevere, wiiieh nofliiii*^ could inspire But the strong impulse of 

^ ])ublie duty, the cousciousuess of upright motives, iiud the finii belief that 

the peopk; of this country will so fur maiutiiiu the prerog.'itive of the King as 
to give to tlu^ Ministers of his choice, jiot an imjdicit confidence, but a fair 
trial.” 

Such was the text on which tlic y) 0 ])ular comment of the elections was to 
proceed. It was much more liberal than the liberals had expected: but when 
they looked at the grouj) of colleagues behind, tlu'y distrusted the Minister 
and his Manifesto, and set Nigorously to work to elect a House which shoidd 
bring all his counsels to nought, ami frustrate all his efforts. He could not 
have said that tbey, as Lila'rals, were evroug ; aiid neither he nor they could 
aiitici])atc bow their o])])osition would rouse bis faculties and exalt his fame.— 
This address a])])('ared in om' ])a])cr as a mer(^ advertisement, in small ty])e. 
In another, it was cons]ncuous as the leading article. It rvas immediately 
reprinted, ihroughotit the country; and it is strange now to see it standing 
under tln^ heading of “ the Tory Manifesto.” If this was its true title, Torvism 
had indeed changed its character, much and ra])idly. 

1835. The first reformed parliament had not satisfic'd its constituents ; it had done 
some Avrong tlnhigs, and omitted many right ones ; but it had bad the great 
virtue of beingin advance of the ill-comjiacted, (h'snltorv, iinbusiuess-like M’hig 
C-'abiuel. It would liave done more and better but for the drag of the Adminis¬ 
tration, which Avas always put on Avlieii tlicje Avas up-hill Avork to be attem])ted. 
If the same parliamt'ut had Ix'C'n alloAved to rc'main, its great reform party no 
longer impeded hy the AVhigs, but aided by them, great things might Ix' hoped. 
As it Avas not to remain, it Avas parted Avith more respectfully and good-hu¬ 
mouredly than could have been supposed possible three months before, under 
a prevailing sense that much allowance must he made for the disadvantage of 
the Reform Ministry having so soon fallen so far beloAv all rational expecta¬ 
tion. Every thing might be hoped from the next House of Commons. 'I'he 
first object of every class of reformers Avas clear enough—to de]KAse the Con¬ 
servatives, and reinstate a reforming Ministry: and it Avould be pc'rfectly easy 

tniion betAveen the M'liig and Radical parties, though, as OAV'rv ojie 
kncAV, there Avould be more Conservatives returned unjier a Reel, than under 
a Grey Ministry. jNlorc ConservatiAvs Avere returned ; but the reformers had" 
still an overAvhelming majority ; and from the hour Avhen the members assem¬ 
bled, it Avas only a (piestion of time—a consideration of sense and temper— 
when and hoAV Sir Robert I’eel should be compelled to retire. The })opular 
poAver being thus clearly able to do Avhat it Avould, it noAV a])pears strange 
that the vindcuce of the time Avas Avhat it Avas. The Minister seems to have 
been almost the only man Avho preserved tc'uiper and cheerfulness, though his 
position Avas incomjcarably the hardest—])laced, as he AAas, in that hopeless 
position Avithout any choice of his OAvn. It is not ru'cessary to record the ill- 
Ti.'ivni ,.r T[TE Jm^ifjour of tlu! time by anecdotes Avhich Avould noAv convey more disgrace than 
the parties deserved : but it may be said that the kingdom was covered with 
alt(>rcation, from the House of IjOrds, Avhere the late Ministers spoke Avith 
extreme bitterness of late eA cnts, doAA'n to the street corners and police courts, 
Avhere fretful men complained of ('ach other, and of the jiolice, and the bill- 
stickers, and all officers concerned in all elections. The Conservatives quar- 
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relloJ among thfinselvos quite as viiulciitly as either party with tlie oilier. 1835. 
The old Tories put out a caricature oi' the sc'arch of Dioociu's, who lights ujion ' — 

I,ord hihloii as the only honest man. 'Tlie Tiiiic.a lectured the party on its 
slowness and apathy ; and other (Vinservative ])ap('rs denonnc-ed all eompro- 
niise with reform, now that the ojqiortnnify nas jiresi nt of putting donn the 
Papists and the Radicals hy the powers of govermnent, under the countenance 
of the King. As soon as it rvas clear that the Reformers had a rcry large 
majority, and when the Timex retreated so far as to discuss the possihilily of 
a coalition bet ween the Grey and Peel jiarties, the other h'ading jiapi'r, the 
Nfa/idarti, intimated that the new jiarliament would he immediately dissolved, 
in order to afford the pi'ojih' an o]q)orlunity of reconsidering their dnt\, ;ind 
returning it House more agri'cahle to the other ruling ])o\\ ers. This intima¬ 
tion ciiused such an outcry about a returti of the timi' ol' the Stuarts, that the 
jiaper softened its menace imniedititely : but it could not recall the hint it. laid 
giv'cn to the coiistitueucies to hee]) uji their orgatiiztition, in readiness for a 
new electioti, at any hour, .\ecusations of briberv :dl round were piol'use. 
and, on the whoh', too well deserxed ; for the occasion was indi'ed ti niiut 
critical one, whim lh(' corrupt, as well ;is the honourahle, h It called on to ]iiif 
forth all their resmirccs. Then, there was inec'ssant (|uarrellitig tihout the 
Waverers, or doubtful men, who were just sullicieni to tiiake it difllciill t(i 
calculate, and easy to disjiule, w hat the ('onserxative minority would in retilitv 
he. Then, again, it was certain that, from tin' lossi's to the Reform p.artv in 
the. English boroughs whi're corportition tuform was most wanted, the two 
parties were run so close thilt any elfcctual [lailiamentary majoritx must be 
)ielded by Scotland :ind Irehiiid ; tnid this gave occasion for a tierce rciu'w ed cry 
about Papist stqtremacy. When the last election ri'turns ctnnein,it tqipeared 
to the most careful ctilculators that the Ridiuim rs wu're secure of :i majoritx' of 
tibovi' 130; and,if all the doubtl'uls were giyen to theministirial ])art\ , the Ce.n- 
servatives would still be in ;i minority of 82. d'hus the fati' of the nrwv Aliiiistrx 
was (h'cided, tuid know'n to hi' so.bei'ore the Premier met piirlianient ;—known 
at least by' the Liberals, though the Pri'inier himself ajijiears to htive gaim d 
contid('nc(‘ as time went on, from finding how much ri'form it was practicable 
for him to eft’cct. ,\t a«<linner at Ttimworth. he intimated tluit the ominoii'. 
predictions of his being unable to carry on the government might not, ]>erhap^, 
be nece.ssarily true: parliament might, give him a fair trial ; and he could not 
but think that many who were classed as Reformers Indd views very like 
his own. 

The Reformers, however, felt that this was no time for a conqitirison of 
views on any particular subjects ; but rtithi'r an occasion for deciding betwi.-en 
opposite princijiles of goyernment in the large. Tn this there can now be no 
question that they wi're right and, tin; more the late W big goM inmetit had 
fallen short of fidelity to Reform jirinciples, the ntore im|)oitant it w .is now' to 
reassert them, and to put aside <tny Minister, b(' his jii'isonal nii rits whtit they 
might, and his policy ever so promising, who stood forth as tin' rcj'/resmitative 
of the Tory party, with :i, group ol’ Tories at his back. “ Public ]>rincl])h'‘’— 
however the w'Ords might be ridiculed by the new spapers of the d;iy. as mean¬ 
ing private interests and ji-alous tenqiers—did require tluit Jhc distinction of 
parties should at that crisis be made as consjucuou.s as possible ; and ii'anger, 
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oiul clis;i])])oiiilin('ii( ;ni(l jealousy ainoii”; niinistevial iiieu on tlic jiidc did 

-— — ' Tiialic sad liavoe witli leiii^iev and iiiaiiueis, sueli iiieideiits did not alter the 
duty of tlie time. I'liose Ilef'oruua-s wlio were niueh of Sir lloBert I'cel’s 
uiiiid aliout uiauy tliiuj;s. and iiuf;1it have .su])ported liini iu a tranquil organie 
season, were now hound to set him aside if tlu'v eoidd, heeaiise tlie first duty 
of tlie eritical ja riod wtis to choose decidedly hetu’cen an unregenerate anil a 
r('g('iH‘rate system of government. 'l'li('i'<‘ Avas not therehu’c, lU'cessarily, any 
s[tirit of faction iu tlie delmniinatiou of the lleformers to hegin the eainpaigu 
i;i,i n..N r ,m requiring a S](eah('r of their oavu jiarty. Whether or not they had been 
right hitherto in maintaining Sir (diarh's Manners Sutton in the Chair, itwas 
clear that it would not he right now. 'I'inn's rvere altenal ; and the man wa.s 
visililv altt'i'cd hv the change in the times, lie had Ix'eu nnahle—as every 
hodv else was nnahle to insist the tenqilation to acli\e jiarlisanshi]); and he 
Mas so far h'ss qualified I'or the ('hair than formerly, e\en if no “great ])uhlie 
|>rinci]»le''’ hail hecomc in\'ol\cd in the (|nestion of his rca]i|)ointmeut. 

M r. Ahercromhv was the man on whom I lie wishes of the Ih'forniers settled ; 
hut Mr. \.hercromh\ ohjected to the nomination, and he resisted the Inmour 
till ncarl\ tlie last hom. Ilcviehlcd. hoA\ever; and immi'diatidv lel't town, 
while it -was imixcrsally hmnvn that on the other side even urgent ])crsoual 
canxassijig was praitiscd. This dilfcicnce. ;ind the inelimition of mtiny quiet 
or lukewarm Ucrormeis to ha\c a S[!eakcr of siudi jiroved (]u(difications as 
f-dr C. .Manners Sutton in so trouhh'd a session as was before them, ren¬ 
dered it donhtfnl. to the last moment, which wa\ the (deetion would tui’u. 
Mil \i 11,1 ii.,'..n 'I’lievewas an extremeh foil lhm.s(‘ on the critical lilth of I'kdiruiirv: only 
a h'w of the Donblfnls and si,\ 'Tories were absent ; almost, till the rest of the 
spoi.it,., e.-!,, W,nerers and thirty-(i\e lleliirmers xoti'd liir the Ministerial S])eaker ; and 
yet Mr. .Vhereromhy was (boson by a majority of ten, 'The lleformers from 
this tinu' knew tliat the session was theiis, if they wme active and united. 
Sir Charles ^Manners Sutton at once reeei\od the jieerage whiidi his long' ser- 
viei's truly merited, being called to the Ciijicr House by the title of \ iseount 
Cauteiburv. 

On thi‘ '.Mih.the King came down to open I’arliament, iu ]ierson. His 
u!p'.- lo's'!v\"i;,’. S]M'eeh declaied the rising prosperity of mauufaetuw.'.s and eommeree, but 
deploied the (hque-sion of agrii ulture, and recommended to ])arliaTuent the 
consideration of rediioiug the luirdeus ujion laud. W’earisonu' as it is to record 
am! to read of the depression of agriculture, almost from ve<'tr to year, it 
h(s-omes the moi'e necessary to do so as we apjiroaeh the period when a free trade 
iu corn A\as (hmanded by a majoiity of the jieople. It is neei'ssary to see, tis 
i\e proec'cd, what the slate of things waswhi(h the (qiponents of change would 
hare perpi'tuated—what the good (dd times were w Inch they were unwilling 
to abandon. 'This year, the hirmers’ cry came u]) so ])i|e(msly that it W'as 
('(■hoed in the King’s Sjieech ; and it A\as left for the multitude beloAV to 
wonder how it Avas that tlu're Avere any farmers in England—so losing a bu.si- 
ness as farming OAidently Avas. Another series or two of farmers had to be 
inqioverished yet, before the withering systimi of jiroteetiou Avas put an end 
to: blit every eomjihijnt to goAarnmeut, and evi'ry numtion by the sovereign, 
of agricultural disiress uoav Avenf to remind the ihonghtful that then' must be 
something radically Avrong in the existing system, Avhatever might be the 
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dilKculty of agreeing about a b(‘tler.—Tlie King al^o re(|iie.ste(l tlu^ allention 

of parliament to the Titlie (piestums in Ireland and England; to lieelesiaslieal -- 

Reform, in regard to discipline and the adniinislration of justice ; to the best 
M’ay of relieving Dissenters from a form of the celebration of iMarriage to 
•ivliicb they conscientiously objected : to (be Muuiciiial (anjiovation (pu'stion ; 
to the operations of the lieelesiastical (Vnnmission ; and to tlie londition of 
the (Church of Scotland. 

The conflict of ])arties began at once, in the House of 1 .ords. alioui die 
Address. According to Lord Eldon’s report, there was a serious dread, sonic 
days before, of a largi' majority against Ministers, ('veii in the l'ii]>er House ; 
and the ('onservalives made a solemn call upon each otiier to niusti r strongly, 
for the last chance oi']ireserving their dignilies and their ]«o|)erty, lest their 
children, like those of the Erench nobilitr, slioiihl be doomed to lieconie 
('ommoners, d'he feeble old man was himsi-lC in his place, almost for the last 
time. I sat,” he says, “ last night in the House of Loids till between twi l\e j.'j' "j 
and one—till all in that House Avas oier. 1 cerfaiidy would much rather 
hav(! sat by my fireside, (piietly, and enjoying the comforts of conversation.” 

Hut be vv as resolv ed, as long as he lived, to do his part in sav ing the monarchy 
'I’he di'bate was deformed by much anger and mutual uniairness. In both 
Houses the recrimination was unvvorlliv of so great an (iceasion, the late 
.Ministry unreasonably finding fault with (he dissi.lution of parliament, and 
with the Duki' of M'ellington’s wav of conilucling tin' business ol' the State 
during the Premier’s return from Home; and the Conservatives uiiwisclv 
dwelling on iin anecilote of the time whicli has never cetiseil to be vividlv 
remembered. It had actually hajijiencd (hat before (he Iving couhl have sent 
to the Didve of Wellington, and before Lord .Melbourne could have ofiicially 
communicated to his colleagues the state of (he King’s mind, an ostmiltitioii.s 
statement a])])eared in a morning pa])er—a statement which must have 
been deiivt'd from a Cabinet .Minister, and which was univeisallv attributed 
to Lord Hrougliam—(hat Lord .Melbourne’s administration was dismis.scd, anil 
that “the Quei'ii had done it all.” Though theSjiecch made no allusion to 
(he change of Ministry, and Lord Melbourne’s pi'o])o..ed .\m('ndnient was also 
silent about it , tin' anecdotage of the crisis formed tin' chief part of the debates 
on the Address in both Houses, 'fhe .Vmendments insisted on carrving out 
the ])rinci])h'S of Reform in regard to the jiroji'ets contenqrlated by (he late 
parliament, and liimented its unnecessary dissolution befori' those reforms were 
comjileted. In the Lords’ Housi', tin' .\mendment was sim])ly negatived. 

In the Commons it was c.arrii'd hy a majority of seven. .And here, at the n.in .n.i, s'.!! 
outset, the Premier had to consider what was to be done. He took time (o nuti,.ir<i, isv. 
consider, in order, as he frankly avovva-d, to guard himself against any mish'ad- 
iug from mortification, and to ascertain vvdiethcr the vote couveyi'd the real 
son.se of the House. AVhen satisfied that it did so, lie did not ojipose the 
, amendment of the Address ; and it vvas carried up to tin' King, (heri'fore, with 
the unusual feature conspicuous in it of the discontent of the Commons with 
the late dissolution of their House. Thi' King vvas sorry, ofcour.se, that the 
Commons did not concur with him in regard to (hat act, and declared (hat In' \„„uni rirtsu, 
e.\erc,iscd his ^ircrogativcs with the sole view of promoting the welfare of bis 
.people. 
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The restlessness of the Oi)])ositiou was increased by the two majorities they 
had already obtained; and, through oiu? ojtening or anotlier, inquiries were inces¬ 
santly conveyed to tlie INIinister whether he ineanfto resign, llis answer was 
that the two votes did not convey a declaration of want of confidence in the 
government, and he therefore thought it las duty to proceed. These inquiries 
naturally caused rumours out of doors; and then again, these rumours were 
re])roduced in tin; House, to elicit further explanations from Ministers. On 
the 2nd of iVIarch, Lord .Tohu Uusscll made a statement of two re])orts which 
were prevalent—that Farlianieiit was iigain to be dissolved, on the first minis¬ 
terial reverse ; and that if this should hapi)en before the iNhitiny Act could he 
diseussc-d, the arniyuas to he kept up, on the rc'sponsihility of the administra- 
tiou, without the ;*sseut of J’arliament. That such a ])roject should have heen 
im])uted to one jiolitical leader hy anotlier, in our day, is a rcmarkahle indica¬ 
tion ol'the disturhauce of the general uiiiul. I.ord .lohu Russell dcadaied that 
he should a\oid ]>uttiug the direct (piestion whether these things were true; 
hut that he intended to tc'st the disjiosition of the (kihinet hy hringing forward, 
at a time of which he gave notic'C, the A])])roi)riation (piestion, and that of 
lMuniei])al Reform. 'I’lie I’remier's rc)>ly was clear and frank. lie had never 
discussed or [iroposed any where a speedy dissolution of Parliament; hut it was 
not his husiness to jdaee in ahcy iince, hy any declaration of his, the royal ]ire- 
rogative of dis.solving Parliament: ;ind this, as he ohseiwed, w:is a fuller rejily 
than land drey had giv'cn to the well-reinemhered (piestion of Lord M’harn- 
clilfe on the same subject. As to the Irish dhureh (|uestion, he and his 
colleagues were anxious that the ( annmission should ])rosccute their labours, 
as yet only liallTinished; and when they had lurnished the riapiisiti' informa¬ 
tion, government and the country would see Avhat ought to he done—the 
jnesent government adlu ring to its principle that the ^uojierty of the (.'hurch 
ought to h(' a])]ilied oidy to strictly ecclesiastical ])urposes, hut being ready to 
auu'iid the distribution of that ]>ro]>erty, w hen the rei|uisiti‘ (widence should he 
conqdete. There was no objection on the jiart of the govi'rnmcnt to any 
needful reform of ('orjioration abuses; hut, neither tln-y, nor any body else, 
could declare what such reforms should he till the ('ornmisisioners should have 
offered their Rigiort. As for the ruiiiour about the maiutiniance of the army 
without the sanction of Parliament, he had never heard the subject mentioned 
till that night. 'I'he saiiu' kind of snsjiicious iinpiiry was made of Lord 
Vherdeen in the Iqqier 1 louse about tin' carrying out of the Jhnaucipation 
,\ct in the AVest Indies, when the (hdonial Secretary (h'clared that no one 
could he more au.vious than himself—whose first vote had heen against slavery 
—that the Act should he eouqdetely carried out ; and he had written to Lord 
Sligo to entnait him to ri inain in his ofliee of (iovi-rnor of .Jamaica, and com¬ 
plete his w(irk, without any misgiving on account of the change of adminis¬ 
tration at home. 


On the next great subject of discus.sion, men of all parties united on cither 
DiiiiMi i)N Oil. .side. Lord Chaiidos iiroposed, to the cmharras.sment of the government which 

M VLT I'x.X 1 X ■' 

he usually supported, the rejieal of the Malt Duty—the jironiise of which boon 
to the farmers was believed to have greatly influenced the elcction.s. Many 
Whig and Radical members agreed with the Pri'inier that such a jiroposition 
could not he (’utertaiiK'd before the financial condition of the country was 
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known: that there was no reason to su})pose that the sur|)lus in the Treasury 1835. 
could meet such a demand: that it was not the barley-growers whose distress '— 
now called for attention, as the price of barley had been rising for a consider¬ 
able period: and that it was extremely doubtful whether the farmers Avould he 
peculiarly benefited by the repeal of the duty. On the division, Rlr. Orotc 
and Mr. Hume were found voting on o])])osit(' side.s; and three members of 
th(^ late government spoke in support of Hir llobert Peel against the motion 
of his own adherent; the strife of party was visible only in the siucasms 
thrown out in the course of debate; and tlie majority against tlie repeal of tlie 
Malt tax Avas 158. Uai..saui, xxvi. 

On tlu! next occasion of defeat, the Administration had little sympathy from 
any ([uai-ter. Tliey liad made an indefensible appointment to an office of liigh 
imporlance; and they had to take the conseqm'uces; and the Premier among 
others, not only ])ecanse his Avas the first responsihilily in such cases—hoAV- 
cver his opinion might he overruled in jnivatc—hut ht'cansc he att('m])ted a 
lamentable defenee in Parliament of an. ap])ointment Avhich eoidd in no vicAv 
he justified. Marly in .January, the folloAving ]>aragrai)h a])p('ared in the Times 
neAvspa])er: “We notice, merely to discountenance, an absurd la'port, that 
Lord Londomlerry has been, or is to he, named Ambassador to St. Petersburg. 

'fhe rumour is a sorry joke.” It Avas no joke. If :ill Mngland had 1 I.' HI) 

searched for a man Avhos(' politics Averc' most like those of the Enqieror of mi 
Russia, liOvd l.ondondcrry might Avell havi' been chosen : and h(.‘ Avas now to 
he sent to represent fhe mind of Mngland to the Em])eror of Russia—noAV, 

Avhen the affairs of'I’urkey AV('re in a state to wspiire the most accurate repre¬ 
sentation of the o])iuiou of (Ireat Rritain—now, Avhen Poland Avas command¬ 
ing the symjKithies of the A\ hole world, but when Lord Londonderry Avas in 
the habit of speaking dc'cisively of the P(d('s as ‘"tlu' Achellious subjects of the 
Mm])eror of Russia and Avheu he professed himself a sym])athi/.er Avith Don 
(!arlos and Don IMiguel. His Lordship’s notions about a fair jiersoual interest 
in public service wau-e also too well known throughout the country to dispose 
the ])eople of Ihigland to jdace him again in their service. It could ueAcr he 
forgotten that he had, a few' years before, brought disgrace uj)on himself by 
declaring, in the House of Lords, that he had been calumniated and injured 
by the 1‘^oreigu Office, and challenging Lord Dudley, then Moreigu Secretary, 
to produce a eertain cones])ondenc(‘ Avhich Avould explain the case. In fhe 
course of e.xjdanation it a])p<‘ared that Lord Londonderry had been im])ortu " Ilmiaard, xxvi. 
nate for a pension, in consideration of hi.s diplomatic services; and that the ‘ 
calm and moderate Lord Liverpool had Avritten in pencil on tlie hack of the 
letter, “This is too had.” These things, before Avell knoAvn, Avere now nqieated 
in Parliament, and the ])ortrait of the r.ank Tory nobleman, Avith his rasliness, 
his ohtusciiess, his narroAvness, his ingenuous conclusions that tin' people and 
their purses Avcrc created for the hemffit of the aristocracy, Avas held up hid'ore 
the public eye in aAvayinfinibdy damaging to the Administration. Sir ILdiert 
Peel held up, on the other side, his manliness and his military (pialifications— 
qualities which, with some other very good ones, nobody denied, hut Avhich 
did not constitute him a fitting representatiA'e of the mind of the British nation 
at the Court of Russia. The appointment Avas not actually made out: hut 
Sir R. Peel declared himself ready to maintain the nomination. 'J'he difficultA, 
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however, was ended by Lord liondoudorry iininediately witlidrawing. The 
d(d)iitc in till* ('onimons was ])ublish(!d on Saturday; and on Monday, the 
Marquess declared, witli his characteristic nianliness, that he saw it to he im¬ 
possible that he could act with advantage at a Foreign ('ourt while disowned 
as a representative by any considerable jaulion of the ])olitical body at home; 
and theredbre, while scorning all scoffs and imputations, and heedless of invi¬ 
dious censure, he should, for the sake ol'his sovereign, decline the service jno- 
posed., The AVhig Lords were anxious to exjdain that tlu'ir disapprobation 
was grounded on the sjieeches he had made in that lloiist-, which had maiii- 
fesb'd his dismay iind ;mger at the ex])ulsion of the iJourbons, his I'ancour 
against the I’oles, and his sym])athies with Don Miguel and Don tkulos ; 
which state of 0 ])iiuon seemed to (pialify him liither for the [)osl of Russian 
ambassiidor in J'higland than Rritish ambassador in Russia. 'J’he iMinister.s 
>v(u’e as s(‘vercly judg('d by their own part v on this occasion as bv tiny otlu'r. 
They had humbled the King, .ind rendered Ids jiverogative inedeclive. If it 
had before been true tli.at the sovereign could not pnicticidly carry out an} 
such ajipointmeiU r\ithoul (be tqiprobation of I’iniianienI, exjiress or inqilied, 
the truth had not been exhibited: :md decent tipjioiiitmcnls htid made all etisy. 
In this ctise, tlie King bad been first misled tind then humbled: tind the (km- 
serwitives had little more mercy on the Ministers (Inin any body else. 

Jn the preceding yetir. Lord .Tolin Russidl had brought forward a measure 
for the relief of Dissimters in regtird to the marriage ceremony. It wtis well 
meant; but the Dissenters could not jiossiblv iicce)it it. All inoposed legisla¬ 
tion on this subject, thus far. iiad been kind in its sjiirit, and earnest in the 
desire to give relief; but it had unconsciously cairied an air of condescension 
—a sii])i)()siiion of resjiective su|)eriority and inferiority not admissihle in 
affairs of conscience. No one cinild he further than Lord .lohn liussell from 
sympathi/ing in the sayings of the Fldons and the IVynfords. and othms, wlio 
could not conceive of ;i Dissenter as a man whose rights were as jnecious, and 
whose conscience W'as to he as much considered, as their own. Nohody could 
be further than Lord John Russell fiom the insolence of asking wliat harm it 
could do a Dissenti'r to be blessed in a form of words offensive to his ridigious 
feelings, as long as he was not rc(|uired himsell' to re])eat those words. Lord 
.lohn Russell wars disposed to relieve the Dissenter from the jiain and humilia¬ 
tion of being a ]iar(y to a religious service which he conscientiously disa])- 
proved; and h(> ])ropos(‘d to open their own chapels freely to the hody for (he 
performance of thi- ceremony of marriage. Rut he did not see, till the rejec¬ 
tion of his measure by the Dissenters poin4‘d out the fact to him, that it wiis 
an infringement of religious liberty to render the Dissenters dejiendcut on the 
(Ihurch for the publication of their banns, and the declaration of that procedure 
by the clergyman. He did not see that it was an encroachment on liberty of 
conscience tojiermit marriages to be cidebrated otily in places of worship, thus 
piTjH'tuating the modern innovation, injurious to tuany consciences, of abso¬ 
lutely connecting the civil contract wdth the religious cidebration. On those 
grounds, and also because they objected (,o the necessity of affixing the license 
in some consjiicuous jiart of their chajK'ls, the Dissenters had rejected Lord 
•lohn RusseH’s measure of the session of LS.'IL Many whose occasions have 
not led them to a very close study of the ajqilication of the principles of re- 
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ligious liborty, culled iliciu,-as usual, captions. Otlu'rs, who, like Lord 18.15. 

Holland, know the Nonconf’onnists, and recognised their function in the state, 

recfdved their petitions and statements with respect, and considered them with 

deference. “’Lake care,” said Lord Tlolhnid to a hrother ])cer, a few years 

later, on anotluir question of l)is«enters’ rights—“take care lidw you conclude 

against the Nonconformists on any question of religious liherty. I have seen 

more of them than most men; and 1 never differed from them without finding 

myself in the wrong.” Jn such a teinjau' of honest resjieet did Sir Rohert 

Peel now look into tin’s ease of Dissenters’ juarriages. He unit down to the 

])rinci]ile of the matP'r at once, in which he was as well supported hy the 

lawyers in tlie House as hy the Dissniters out of it. On the priueijile that 

the civil eoniraet is the first consideration hefiire the hiu ; and that, e\'en in i>..iiii. ii oitium 

ehurclu's where marriagi' is regarded as a saerameiit, the religious ceremony 

only arises out of the civil eoutraet, the Minister now ]n'oposed to estahlish at 

unci' till- broad principle of the \alidity of marriage by purely civil contract. 

He also offered full liberty to all denominations of Dissenters to marry in their 
own chajiels. It u as honourable to the House of Commons that it reeeiM'd 
this broad measure as it desi'ived. recognising thi' truth of its priueiple. So 
did the Dissenters also receive it ; but, amidst their satisfaction and gratitude', 
they did not forget their fidelity' to their fuucliou. They pointed emt that eveji 
this Hill wc'uld not estahlish equality before the law formen of differing faiths: 

it still jirovided one' method of marriage for Churchmen and another for 
Dissenters, and they reipiired liberty of marriage' by civil eoutraet to be ctx- 
lended to the whole of soeiett. The\ also (d)jeeted, on their own account, to 
bc.'ing dependent on the'ch'rgv for the I'C'gisi ration of thi'ii'marriage's. Lord 
Eldon’s ri'inark on this is, “'I'he Dissenti'is are |>leased, but thi'y sc'cm not to i.it.'<.f i.oni 
disguise' that they are not satisfied. I take it that the' true' friends of the ’ ' 

< hureh are neither jileased nor satisfied. .\s to the I fissenters,it is tlieir nature 
not to he satisfic'd, as 1 can judge from very long experience.” 'fhesi' haughty 
gentlemen, who regarde'd the .Noneonfiirniists as a separati' brei'd, and talkc'd 
of “their nature,” seem nt'ver to have asked themsi'lves vehc'ther they would 
thcmse'h'es ('\ <'r he “ seitisfic'd ” to h(' eomjielled to marry nou here hut in a 
Reiman ('atholie Chuieh. or’to di'penel on the Catholic ])riesthood liir the' ec'le- 
hration and re'gisfration of tlic'ir marriage's. The' ^Minister re'cc'ived the rejire- 
seiitation of the Dissenters with resjieet and good-will, and saw the force' of 
the objc'Ction ahout the re'gistratiein hy the' c lergy ; or, in ease of the civil e'on- 
tract ee'lehration, hy a magistrate who was usually a ch:rgyman. He had it 
in his mind to hring forward a registration measure' of large' scojic'; hut he' 
e'oulel not eh) e'very thing at onc'c', and at jire'se'ut could only announce it. On 
goitig out ejf office, shortly after, he eommitted the' whole' husine'ss to Lord 
.fedni Russedl, hy whom that tiltimate me'tisure was hrought forward the' ne'xt 
year which has hajqiily sc'tth'd the' .Marriage' epiestion. I'his edtimate measure 
was hrought in together with one for a Registration of Births, Marriage.s, and 
Deaths: hy it, the civil contract hecomes all that the State' has to do with the' 
celehration of marriage; and it is aceomjilishe'd through the Registriition 
Office, while' till pensons are left free' to conduct the religious ee'lehration of 
marriage according to their own vie'ws. 

During thus extraordinary session, the ISIiniste'r se'cmcel to he ine'xhaustihle 
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—ill purposes, in resourecs, in eiieri^y, and, it may be added, in temper. By 
this time, his political antagonists had hegnn to admire; and the cdnntry was 
awake. Success and pcrinancnci' in office; were evidently out of the (piestion 
still; hut all that man could do the Minister did to lessen the rancour of 
partii's by uniting them in goeid objects. ITis s])e(!ch upon tin; malt tax had 
manifested great care, knowledge, and industrious research; and now his in¬ 
troduction of a measure for the (’omniutation of Tithes impressed his hearers 
yet more with a s(‘nse of these qualities. Tic- hoped to induce a jirett)" general 
eominutution of title's, hy offering facilities and inducements to such a settle¬ 
ment. Ilis antagonists helieved that none hut a compulsory comniutatioii 
would take full effi.'ct: and many pronounced any settlement at all of that 
qiu'stion an achievement not to be expi'cted of any statesman whatever. This 
was no occasion of party strife, while it evidently iiujiroved the Minister’s 
position. He had caused the re-ap])ointment of all the (Committees of the 
])reci'ding session which had for tlu'ir object the investigation into needs and 
abuses; and it was clear to all by this time tliat he had no intention of med¬ 
dling with any q\iestions on w'hi(;h the mind of I'arliament had In-eu declared, 
and its legislation settled. AVith regard to other inatteis, as well as liducation 
in Ireland, and the inci])ient ])lan i'or England and AY ales, he di'clared his 
princi])lc to he to acqui('sce in wliat had be('n deliberately (h'cided on, and to 
endeavoiir faithfully to carry out the ]mr])os('s of the legislaltire. 

One of the iirst acts of the Ministry had been to issue a ('ommission to in¬ 
quire into the evils which had arisen from the (dd ecclesiastical arrangements, 
now outgrown, about the territorial divisions, income, and patronage, of the 
Church. Aln'ady the Commission were in waiting with their Re])ort, which 
w'as ])resented on the Tilth of March. A new' arrangement of dioceses was 
proposed, and the erection of two new' hishopries—tliose of Manchester and 
liipon; while, on the other hand,_the sees of Bangor and 8t. Asa])li might he 
unitc'd; and also those of Llandatf and Bristol. An e(iualization of great 
Church incomes, and a fairer distrihution of W'ork and salaries, wi’re also pro¬ 
posed.—.About the same time, the Attorney Ceneral gave notice of a Bill to 
amend the discijdine of the (Church of Thigland; and lie also renewed aT 
measure for the im]n'ovement of the administration of Ecclesiastical T./aw 
which had heen originated under the Duke of AVellington’s former IMinistry, 
and adopted by the Whigs in their act of issuing a (CoTiimission. There w'as 
mucTi disjuitation as to w hich party ought to enjoy the credit of these proceed¬ 
ings; for it was not yet clear to all w'ho were in high places that a time was 
come when, hy a law of necessity, men must make a common stock of states- 
manshi])—must unite their wisdom for the general good—and he satisfied with 
the honour and blessing of having originated, or of having carried through, 
good measures, with all procurable assistance from evi'iy quarti'r, without in¬ 
sisting on that glory of a more ancient stati'sniaiislii]), in which the people had 
little or no part—of being responsihlc for the whole conception, preparation, 
and execution, of a now' act of policy. Our successive Ylinisters and their 
parties w'l're, for a series of years, incessantly complaining of each other for 
taking up and carrying good measures w'hich they did not originate: but what 
would they di'servc as Ministers if they avoided taking up and carrying good 
measures because they did not originate them ? Ours are not times when men 
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i:;iu say, “That is lay hit of truth, and you shall not have it”—“That is my 
hit of usefiihics.s, and you shall not touch it.” The truth and the usefulnes.s 
become, luider a faithful representative system, as free as the light and the iiir. 
The real glory is in effectually dispensing them—a work in which every poli¬ 
tical hi.'iiefactor we have is more or hiss conc(>rned wdth .some predecessor ;—and 
if, in the midst of such work, any man’s Inairt is really set n])on his due of 
praise for his precise share in the suggestion and management, it might be 
ca'-v to a.scertain 4hat preeisf? .share. 'J'he dilliculty w'onld he to make any 
body care to know wliat it wws.—.Vinitlst the ])revalcnce of the charges all 
round of borrowing or sUialing political measiin's, tlie ]ico]»le are (piietly 
drawing tlndr inf('rence.s—surely distinguishing the make-shift ])oliticia]i who 
catches at a ])opular cry, takes up in a slov('idy way what is suggested to him, 
and oifers it without improvement or adaptation, lioni the true statesman, wlio, 
amidst many mistakes of his O])])onents, s('es here and there a good embryo 
mea'Ui'c, rcllects upon and expands it, collects all needful knowledge about it, 
iiid)n('s it with (uiginality and life, clotlu's it. witli a ])roper organi/.ation, and 
])roduces it in his .day oi' jxiwcr, acknowledging wlience he derived it, hut 
s(‘cretly conscious that hut for him it would never have ht'cn thus matured. 
Snell lias been tin' process, so repeatedly and so conspimiously of late years, 
on our jilalforni of government, that men in high places have begun to niider- 
stand it like the crowd below—and w'e hear less complaint with every change 
of gorcrnnient, of a borrowing or stealing of tin: thoughts of rivals: but, dur¬ 
ing the short J’eel administration of ]S.‘55, such comjilaints were ahnndant, 
and very bitter. 

This short administration was now ajiproaching its closi'. On the, 21th of 
March, the Minister was outvoted about the functions ol' a ('ommittee to in- 
ciuiri' into a charge of intimidation at the late Ohathani election, by an officer 
ill cominand there.-—On the 2()th, another defeat was sustained on the (ptes- 
tion of the London Lniversity Oliarter. The grounds of jiroceeding about 
this (diarter had been examined by the Privy Oouncil ; and, during the 
period of Whig government, nothitig had been done about it; while Oxford 
apd Canihridge had petitioiu'd against iiny ]ierniission to the London Uni- 
versty to grant degrees of the same denominutioiis as those of the ancient 
Ihiiversities; not objecting, as tluyy declared, to the grant of a Charter, or the 
power of coiiferring academical honours, but desiring to kee]) a])]iropriate to 
themselves the titles of honour which should ]irove that those who bore them 
belonged to the Established CJhiirch, and had graduated at Oxford or (Jam- 
bridge. The motion on the present occasion w as for an address to the King, 
beseeching him to grant sticli a Charter to the London University as was aji- 
proved by the Law Otfieers of the Crown in LSdl, and containing no other 
restriction than against conferring degrees in divinity and in medicine. The 
proposers declared, on being ipiestioned; that the reason why they brought 
forward this motion now' was that they had no longer the ho]ie which e.xisted 
in the days of a liberal government, of the admission of Dissenters to the old 
Universities: and if such admission could not he obtained, thev’ must seek for 
justice in the social career by acipiiring such privileges as could be had for the 
one University which w'as ojien to them. The government ainemlmeiit was 
one which did no credit to any body concerned in it. and was, jierhajis, the 
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most damaging act of Sir Robert I’cel’s short term of office. It was of an 
obstructive charaettu' whi(di could not be mistaken—addressing the King for 
copies of tlu! nu'iuorials presented against tlu? project of a Charter, togi'thcr 
with an account of the proceedings before the I’rivy (\>uucil. This was prac¬ 
tically a reverting to the old wrong of considering the Dissenters an inferior 
and disgraced body, and excluding them from any fair chance in professional 
life; and the wrong was too liagrant for the times, strong as was the spirit ot 
bigotry, and the habit of jnejudice among the classes from’bliich the legisla¬ 
ture is selected. The timi' was c(aue when citln'r the old liniversifies must 
throw their gates wide to Dissenters, or they must abstain from interference 
with that lionouiahle and eonseientious bod)—withliehl by lionour and con¬ 
science from winning Cniversity ])rivilege^s—iu obtaining justice by another 
mode. The go\cnuncnt was left in a minority of 13() to 215. 'Tlie King s 
reply to tin' Address was gracious; but for several mouths after the K'turn of 
tlie Wliigs to |)o^ver, notliing more was lieard of the matter, lly tlie next 
August, the pressure of tin; governuient by the (’ouneil had become such as 
to procure a ])ro])osal whiel] was at once aeeejUed by all the ])arties eoncerned 
in the I'nivr'isity—that a liodv of men of sciimci' and scholarshi]) should her 
incorpoiated by Charter in J.ondon, for the ])ur])ose of examining candidates 
and conferring (h'grees in Arts, .Medicine, and lanvs, on not only students 
educated in the one college in (juestion, imi in others iu London, now s])eci- 
lied, and also some in tlie eoimtrv to be afterwards recognised. 'J'his satisfied 
all reasonable jierson.s. The Dissenlers di sirc'd justice, and not a mono])oly; 
and the jirojiosed extension eonferied dignily, hile securing enlarged use¬ 
fulness. ()n the 2.Slh of Aovemher, IS.'ili, two Charters were granted—one tc* 
constitute the I iiivcnsity of J.ondon, hitherto so called, “I niversity Colh'ge, 
f.ondon,” for “ the general advancement of' literature and science, f)y afford¬ 
ing toAouug uu'ii adeipiate opportunities of iditaining literal) and scientific 
education at a moderate exjiense,”—the otluu' Charter creating the “ I niversity 
of London.” Tlie jiroceeding, however, bore the ordinar\ character of the 
exeeuti\e acts of the W higs—it was imjierfeet, if not ilh’gal, the instrument 
bearing the words, without (pialiiication, “during Royal W ill and I’leasure..” 
Thes(' winds doomed the (.hiarter to exjiire within si.x months after tlu' death 
of William J\. (fueen \ ictoria, as ailvised, revoked it, and granted anew 
one on a better tenure, which received the great siad on the 27th of Decinuber, 
1837. In this Charter the object is declared to be to ludd out tin* encourage- 
ments of the institution “ without any distinction w hatsoevera declaration 
'• so clear as (h'cjdy to discredit an attem])l made in the next year to introdtice, 
iu the form of ojitional discijdine, a test which should establish “distinctions” 
on account of differing modes of faith. It was Dr. Arnold who tried tlu' un¬ 
happy exjieriment; and he failed, as the best-intentioned man must do who 
attemjits to force his personal convictions on a jmblic institution, in opposition 
to its leading jn ineijdi', and the exjness terms of its Cdiarter. The University 
riunains eipial in its operations to all, on the broad ground of tin; equal rights 
of all, without fi'ar or favour, to liberty of oiiinion. 

To return to tbe last night.s of the I’eel administration.- There was a re- 
(uirnuicc of jiarty conflict at every jiracticable interval—the Opjiosition leaders 
reproaching Sir R. I’cel with perilling the prerogatives of the Crown, and 
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troubling: the course of legislation, by attcmi^ting to govern without a majority 1885. 
in the Commons; and Sir li. Peel inviting a Aote of want of rontidence as a 
ground, and as the only ground, on Avhieh he would be Avilling to retire before 
having laid all his measures before (he House. I.ord .lohn Russell rejdied 
that such a vote could not be called f<u' before the production of the Ministe¬ 
rial measures, without subjecting the Oitjmsitiou to the eliarge of unfairness; 
the obvious re^dy to which was, that if the Opjiositioii intended to waif, 
for the Ministerittl measuia'S before voting want of confidence', they ought to 
abstain from invidious remark and construction in the mean time*. 'i'be 
Opposition—those among them who were not leaders—ackiiowh'dged the 
truth of this, but gave an intimation that the Oiiposition would choose their 
own time'. Afler two or thri'c weeks of sneh aniagonism as this, tin' W bigs 
chose their o])portun!(y. 'j’heir tojac was the Api>ro])riation (juestion : their 
time, the 8()th of iMarch. 

On the itnd of iMarch, I/ord .lohn Itns.sell had intimated that In' slioiild i r. •' s, .n 
bring fortvard the whole subject of the liish Cliurcli in (he latter part of the 
month, in order to test the position of the .Ministry with regard to the conntrr. 

He waited (ill then for the Reports of the Comtnission. A fortnight later. Ire 

had <loubts of receixing the Rejnnts, and declared them not neet'sstirv to his 

argument, but desirable for the satisfaction of members. On tlie ISth, he 

suggested that it would lie well to xxait, for a partial Report w hii li would soon 

be in the bauds ol' members: on (lie IDth, he fixed his motion, with notice of 

a call i>f the House, for the .'iOtli; and on the 2()th. be formallv lelimjiiishcd 

c\ery kind of demand (d' Reports, hecanse uoik' would hi' leady, and he mns| 

jtroceed without them. ’riie .‘iOlli, noxv, was to be the great ila\ of assertion 

of the distinctive jirinciplc of the M’hig government, xxbicb was to serve as a 

test of the ])ower of (Im existing administration, and as (he instrument of 

their overthrow :—the distinctix'c ])rinci])le at that ]ieriod,but, not for long; for Appn.ir'inn , 

it xvas dropped ])resently after (he return of the M'liigs to ]iower, .and has ’ ' 

never been heard of from (liem since. The conllict now under notice cannot 

be judged of without the retrospective light cast on it b> il : : f.iet. 

. There had be(>n an introductory debate on the Ministerial Residutions xvbicii 
pro]iosed to convert irisli tithe into a rent (htirge, redeemable under mhIi 
conditions as should secure the rcdenqition : and in this di'bate the (>]tj>ositiou 
were divided, some objecting to (he metisitre, and others complaining tlnit it 
was a mere rejtroduction of (he last M'hig measure on the same subject ; sonv 
desiring to proceed, tind others thinking it essential to have the decision of 
the House on the Ajiprojuiation (piestion first. In r or. a'ijnence of these 
differences, the Ministers carried their Resolution.—On the .‘5()tb, I ,ord .bdin "'t 
Ru.s.sell repeated his juoposition that (he House should re.solxe itself into a 
(lommittcc for the purpose of considering (he state of the Irish Church, with 
a view to tijtjdying any surjdus left over from spiritual objects to (be education 
of the people at large, without distinction of religious persuasion.—He declared 
himself friendly to the principle of an Establishment ; adopted the ground of 
utility laid down by I’aley; shoxved that the Irish Church did not fuliil the 
condition, and must therefore be refortned ; that, in this case, reform involved 
reduction, and a reduction involved a sur])lus; and that, as to the ajtplication 
of this suv])lus, no distinct line of religious approjuiation could be draxvn 
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1835. between making additions to the incomes of individual clergymen, and dovo- 
'——V-—' loping the mental and moral capacities of the inhabitants of the country.—>Jt 
was necessary to advert to the difficulty which the Opposition leaders found 
themselves in through the delay of the (Jommissioners’ llcport. I^ast year, 
they had voted down the Approjniation qtiestiori, on the ground that tlu' 
requisite information could he obtained only by the Inquiry of the (Commis¬ 
sioners; and yet they were now" bringing up the question again, without 
waiting for the results of the Imjuiry. The facts on which the ([uestion was 
based were iiidec'd patent enough ; and so had they been the year before, and 
every year of the cc'utury; hut Lord J. llusscll rested his excuse for his incon¬ 
sistency on the broad declaration of the I’rcniier, that under no circumstances 
W'ould he consent to the ap]>ro|)riatiou of ecclesiastical funds to any but strictlj 
ecclesiastical ])urpo.scs. Such a declaration, ])rior to the reception of the 
Reports, justified the ()j)])osltion, in their own opinion, in declaring their 
principh' in a manner c(pially broad. Another consideration, ad^ er.se to delay, 
was that it was highly desirable to come to some vote, or other decision, which 
should show" w'hethcr or not the Administration enjoyed tlu' confidence of the 
House. 

Lord Howick’s sjK'Cch was perhaps the most interesting, on the side of the 
Reformers, delivered during the four nights of this inq)ortaut (h'bate. H(' 
ii.mvna, xxvii, lami'iited that this (piestion w'as inaile the test of the stability of the adminis¬ 
tration, because he bidicved that the abru])t overtlnow" of the Ministry would 
be extremely disastrous to Ireland, as ])rotraeting the unsettlemeiit of the tithe 
(lucstion, and causing a confusion whicdi no succeeding govc'rnment could 
remedy. For his own part, he would have been glad to have 1)een spared the 
necessity of declaring his views at siich a juncture : but, being called u])on to 
avow" his O])inion 071 tin; one side or the other, he was compelled to declare 
himself in favoiir of the ])rineiple of Ajipiopriatiou ; and this he dill in the 
unnMo.i, xMii. most thoiough and manly manner.—Sir Robert Reel’s s])eech was what might 
have been ex])eeted from the training of his lifi', though far from what could 
be desired froin the Ri-imc Miiiisti'r of the eitipire. He dwelt upon the compact 
with till' (diureh in the .\et of Union with Ireland; admitted that there were 
circumstances under which all eomjiaets must be hiokeii, as there were circum¬ 
stances under which constitutions themselves must he dissolved: hut he 
insisted on ])ro<)f to demonstration that such moral sacrifices were inevitable 
before they could he deliberated upon : he denied that any proof of the kind 
had been offered in the present case, ;ind dixdared his di.sbelief that any such 
could be ju'odueed. He insisted that before any convulsive jnoeeeding could 
be honestly jiroposed, the innovators should be prepaied with a comprehensive 
iind complete new policy to sujiersede the existing eomjiaet: he was justified 
in as.scrting, after rejieated chalhmges to his iqiponents, that no such scheme 
w"as prejiared : and therefore, though he might be eomjielled to succTiinb to an 
adverse vote, he should ever eondeiiin the ])roceduri' of procuring that vote 
at the expense of the Irish (Ihurch, rather than by means of a direct motion 
of Avant of confidence in the government. He believed that, 071 this question, 
the House rvas not ati ex])ression of 7iational opi77io7i: he believed thtif his 
view was that of the large majority of the peo))le : and he therefore felt stroi 7 g 
to meet the decision that tnighf ensue fro7n his adhere77ee to his view" of duty 
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to llio Irish Ghurch.—The whole speech proceeded on the assumption that ISd' 
the motion involved the virtual overthrow of the Irish Chun Ji, and a conse- '—— 
cpxent convulsion ; an assumption whicdi the liefonners rx'asonably denied : 
hut an analysis of tlie division seems to show that, with regard to the state of 
natiojial o])inion, the Minister was right. Sound as was the Appropriation 
principle, in the view of the soundest thiukc'vs of the time, it was not one 
wliich interested the gcmeral mind ; and it was not long heforc the AV'hig 
leaders had to make hitter comjdaints of the iudihenuiee of the people to it. 

It is much to he wished that the continued existence of the I’eel administra¬ 
tion of 1835 had heeu ])ut upon some other issue. The liesedutions in faxour 
of Approjn-iation, ])ro])Osed hy Lord J. lluss<‘ll, were carri('d hy tin; Scotch and 
Irish memhers ; the English leaving the motion in a minority of nine. (If 
the Scotch memhers, 32 were in favour of it, and 17 against it. Of th(> Irish 
memhers, ()4 voted with the Op]>osition, and 37 with the government. The Tinivin.) 
majority against Ministers was 33, in a House of (ill memhers. The ii.ius.n.i, ^ 
dix’ision to(d< ]dace at three o’clock in the morning of the 3rd of April. 

In Comxniltee, Lord .1. Russell moved a resolution, that no measure on thi' 
sxihject of tithes in Ireland could succeed Avhich did mU emhody the A])])ro- 
priation juiueijile; and he obtained a majority of 27. This was on the 7t]i of rairi,,ii<i j 
A])ril. On the 8th, Sir R. I’eel annonneed the I'esignation of tin' Cabinet. 

He avowed that it was with great reluctance that he n'tircal, because 1 IIS 1 L'liisurd, V 
government, su])ported l>y the full contidence of the King and hy great 
moral strc'ngth in the country, cotihl, tis he and his cadleagues believed, hav(> 
sjxH'dily settled some ])id)lie ()uestions, especially^ that of Iiish tithes, which 
rexjuired innnediate adjustment, hut must now he cast adrift. Hut tlu'y con¬ 
sidered that, on the uhole, it would he tnore hurtful still to the ])uhlic servici' 
to continiu^ the attc'inpt to govern the country, unsujxported hy the c(jnfidence 
of the House of Commons: a confidimce which, as was shown hy four im¬ 
pressive defeats, thev did not ])Ossess. There was, as Sir Robert Reel nuist 
have known, no need of ju'otestations of personal disinterestedness ; for the 
wh(d(‘ temper and conduct of the .Minister (hning the last tivc months had 
heen a consistent silent assertion of right fexdings, as well as of the most 
eminent ability. Evt'ry one knew that he had had no opt ion about undertaking 
office ; and every one fidt and said that he had failed only because ])artii's had 
heen, as y('t, too strong for him. The O])]iosition had gained nothing, during 
the interval, in gem'ral estimation, while he had gained as much as was j>ossihle 
in the time. At this day, there are many who avow that thick mists of 
prxjudice dissolved from before their minds in the course of these five months ; 
and that they now f(>r the first time h('gan to ajxprehend the charaeter and 
appreciate the ])ower,s of fSir Robert Rx'el ;—;i cliaraetc'r so peculiar as to 
require a long ohscu vation to obtain a true view of it; and powei-s which had 
not,hven yet, fully reveah'd themselves to those who knew him best. 

The cheering of the whole House at tin' conclusion of his sjxeech was long 
in suhsiding. When any thing else could he heard, liOrd .1. Russell said thal 
“he did not wish to make any commemt on what had fallen from the Right, 

Hon. (rentleman, <'xce])t to expre.s.s his opinion that the Right Hon. (ientleman 
had acted entirely in the s])irit of the Constitution.’’ 

Now, then, the Reformers were to have another trial with the King and (he 
country. 
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1835. rillll'iHK was an infcvval often days before tbe King and eouutry eould feel 

--- tbat there wa.s a government to rely on. It was a season of .anxious 

ex])ectation to all ; but few were aware bow niiUiy and bow serious were tb<' 
cau.ses of anxiety, 

niFFiriiTTi:.. The King sent first for T.oid (irey, vlio deelined office, but gave bis best 
advice—M’liieb wa.s to send for Lord iVlelbourne. Tims, tbe ebarueter of tbe 
adniiuistratioii ndgbt certainly be anticipated ; but what were they to do i By 
choosing the Irish Church ipiestion for the? overthrow of the I’eel administra¬ 
tion, the Whigs liad jilcdged themselv.'s to carry the A])])ro])iiation priiudph! 
into ])raclice without delay—even in connexion with Jie pressing affair (jf tin; 
tithes: whereas the King was not oidy understood tone o])posed to any inno- 
v.ations upon the piivileges of the (..■liurch, but was remembered to liave sjjon- 
taneou.sly and eagerly pledged himself to the bishops to resist all such innova¬ 
tions.—Again, their present victory had bet'n gained by means^^ the Irish 
members, who might and windd fairly jiresume upon the fact, aW^who must 
b(‘ spc'cially considered in the impending legislation for Ireland; whereas 
O’Chninell had recently be( ii ])h‘dging himself, in the hearing of all the world, 
to obtain organic changes of the greatest importance; and, in the first place, a 
reform of the House of Lords as sweeping as that of the Commons; and, as 
iisual, he promised a speedy repeal of the Union.—Again, the Whigs liad not 
among them any man of very eminent ability in statf'.‘:'mauship, while many 
were sufficiently^ distinguished for talent to be entitled each to set up for him¬ 
self in regard to the work of his own de 2 )artment. In such a case, the absence 
of any controlling or harmonizing mind, of any mind which coidd be trulv 
called tbat of a statesman, wa.s fatal to all ch.anc(! of firm and cffceliAe rtde. 
Thus it a])peared to the most thoughtful people throughout the country, who, 
remembering how the last Whig administration had disappointed (>xpeetation, 
considered the present pros])ect to be any thing but exhilarating. The King 
could not have forgotten these facts, either; nor his .aliirm at the promised 
pas.sage of ]>olitical arms between f.ords Brougham and DurluiTnin the winter, 
Ifoin which, but for tbe intervention of the Peel Ministry', might have ari.sen 
a new .struggle Ix'tween the halting and the advancing Refonners. Such a 
struggh' might m)w, jirobably, be expected; for the whole country was aware 
that the raclical reform party must become of importance, both as stimulus .and 
support to the Whigs, who were almost powerless without them. It was 
beli<‘ved to be an earnest wi.sh of the King’s that such a conflict of liberal 
parties and leaders should be avoid(‘d; and that it was a positive stipulation 
of his that Lord Brougham should not return to the woolsack. T.ord Dur¬ 
ham’s health did not ])crmit of his taking office at home, though it die! not 
interfere u ith his filling a dijdominio function abroad. So we soon find him 
in the honourable ])ost of Amln 4 .ssado)- to Russia. Tbe Great Seal was for 
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some time in commission, cither from the difficulty of liiuliiig a Chaucellor, or 1835. 
from tlio danger of making uii enemy of Lord !]roiigham, who was one of the ^ 

perplexities of the crisis. It had been found impossible to act with him : out 
it was dangerous and painful to have him for an enemy. If there was any 
alternative besides these, it was not found. lie presently came (mt broadly in 
the character of an enemy; and even Lord Melbourne’s good-hnmour and 
indifference were insufficient to hear up his temper, courage, and spirits, under 
th(' hostility of his former colleague—unremitting and hitter as 'it was, and 
protracted from session to session—not a little affecting, as we shall see, the 
political action of the time. 

The country was aware of this complication of difficulties: the liiing felt it 
keenly—the new Ministers alone seemed undismay<'d b\ it. It was their way 
to be confident; arid tunv thej'' W^ere exulting and gay, though the embarrass¬ 
ment of fonning themselves into a government was great. It w’as the 8th of 
A]»ril when Sir R. Peel and the Duke of Mdlington announced their relin- 
(piishinent of office ; and it w'as not till the 18th, after repeated adionrnments 
of the Commons, that the new administration Avas declared to he com^ih'ted. 

Lord .Melbourne Avas the Premier; and in his announcement to the l.ords^he 
spoke of the difficulties of the government as “great and aiduous—many 
indeed of a neeuliar and severe kind.” I,ord Melbourne, hoAvever, Avas under- i-oudMil. 
stood to he more teazed than dismayed by difficulties, lie felt them more 
than In' clupse to shoAV ; for it Avas his chief fault to affect a jMCo-riiru/i/o 
character of mind uiiAVorthy of his sound sense, his actual diligence, and his 
disinterested love of his countr}'. His ]iatriotism took the foini of a love of 
])eacc and quiet for society ; and that love of ])eaee and quiet ])rocoeded, in a 
great degree, from the speculative character of his intellect. 1 lis vii'Avs Avi've too 
comprehensive and too abstract to jiermit him to perceive the inqiortancc of 
particular questions and particular acts, or to, engage his sympathies in tem¬ 
porary occasions, Avhen other men Avere ardent and resolute. lie Avas notone 
Avho Avould ever stimulate the public mind, or concentrate its energies on pro¬ 
minent ideas or definite enterprises. When occasions arose, he regarded them 
Avith philoso])hy, Avith sincerity, and Avilh much of the ri])e Avisdom of the 
scholar and the gentleman: and, if comjielled to act, he acted w'ith diligence 
and decision: hut he Avaited for them to arisi', and conceived that it Avas his 
business to do .so. He Avas out of his phu'e as the head of a Ih'forming Ad¬ 
ministration, from his inability to originate, and his indisposition to guide. 

In his function at the Home Office, he had done extremely Avell. His benign 
contempt and philosophical con»passion for the ignorant herd had madi- him a 
calm and merciful ruler of the restless and untoAvard; A\hile his good sense 
and sincerity, with his l^ve of public tranquillity, had made him diligent and 
watchful in anticipation of disturhatice. Ilis conduct at the time of the 
demonstration of the Unions on behalf of the Dorsetshire lahourc'rs Avas admi¬ 
rable ; and it is understood that this passage of his jtolitical life so recom¬ 
mended and endeared him to the King as to make the present transition of 
poAver easier than it could otherAvise have been. 'I’here had not yi't been 
opportunity for the world to hecoine fully acquainted Avith his great and fatal 
fault—fatal at such a crisis of the national mind and forttuies—his affectation 
of scepticism and poeo-^tura/iicism. .\t a time when earnestness Avas the first 
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1835. requisite in tlu' chef of a refonniuff administration, the want of it would liavc 
' been a deadly sin: and the atfeetatiou of the want was a moral offence. 
IJnUpt for combination, incapable of effective organization, as liis colleagues 
were, his assumed indolence and indifference n'cnt to increase the evil, and 
may be eonsidered one of the canses of their failure to govern the country 
well. He might consider it amusing to perph'X and astonish de[)utations and 
single applicants by his extraordinary manners during interviews; hut his 
pranks were of more serious consetpience than he supj)osed, at a time when 
the people were in earnest, and believed that the}' had a government to which 
they might refer their cause. It \vas very \\ell for him to look philosophically 
from a nindow of the Home Oflice ni)on the 30,0()t) Fnionists who came to 
intimidate him—and some few, as he was anare, with the ideti of taking his 
lift’: but it was a ditfen'iit thing to a])pear absorbed in blowing a leather, or 
jinrsing a sofa-cushion, when giving andienee about the abolition of the ])unish- 
nient of death, or receiving a riqxnt on (himinal l.iiw Reform, in j)rei)aration 
for the Debate of tlu- night. It was a serious thing to send for a j)hiloso]>her 
to otfer him ii pension, and begin the iiit('rvie\v ■with the renuirk that he 
tlnmght such pensions a great humbug. And it did not mend the matter that, 
on one occasion which leaves the deepest blot nj)on his name—one occasion 
Avhieh forms an exception to the general kindlijiess and jdiilosojdiy of his tem- 
p«‘r and demeanour—he .showed that he really could ami did feel in an inten¬ 
sity of part y-f<‘eling. In the next reign, he had moul'nful occasion to write 
two letters to tin' mother of Lady Florii Hastings ; and then he was hard and 
ungentlemanly, even cruel, to a dt'gree which dejn'ivi'd him of that reputation 
for su])eviority to emotion for which he strove by the affectation of a life. As 
yet, when he assumed the I’remiership in 1835, neither his failings nor.his 
sterling merits were fully known. He was held in general respect and trust, 
without exciting any high expectation: but it was not long afterwards that the 
good-humoured and scarcely biirle.scpie character of him given by Sydney Smith 
in his second letter to Archdeacon Singleton, was laughingly recognised as a 
capital likenes.s. The subject and the caricaturist are both gone now; and a 
solemnity is cast over the mirth of the time; but there is enough of truth and 
of serious appreciation in the sketch to make it valuable a.s a ])ermanent 
n*. illiii^tration. “Viscount Melbourne,” says Sydney Smith, “ declared himself 
quite satisfied with the Ghurch as it is ; but if the public had any de.sire to 
alter it, they might do as they jdeased. He might have said the same thing of 
the monarchy, or of any other of mir institutions; and there is in the declaration 
a jx'rmissiveness and good-liumour which iij jniblic men has seldom been 
exceeded. Carelessness, however, is but a ])oor imitation of genius ; and the 
formation of a wise and well-r(.:flccted plan of Refjrm conduces more to the 
lasting fame of a Minister than that affected contem])t of duty which every 
man secs to be mere vanity, and a vanity of no veryhigh description.—But, 
if tlu' truth must be told, our Viscount is somewhat of an impostor. Every 
thing about him seems to betoken careless desolation : any one would suppose 
from his manner that he was playing at chuck-farthing with human happi¬ 
ness ; that he was ahvays on the heel of pastime ; that he would giggle aw'ay 
the Great Charter, and decide by the method of teetotum whether my Lords 
the Bishojjs shotdd or should not rettiin their seats ^ the Housi' of Lords. 
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All this is the mere vanity of surprisin", and inakin^jf ns hcliev(> that he can ISda. 

play with kinj^doins as otlrer men can with ninepins. Instead of this lofty --- 

nclnilo, this mii'acle of moral and intellectual felicities, he is notliin<? more 
than a sensible honest man, who means to do his duty to the 8ove,reign and to 
th(> eonutry. Instead of being tin; ignorant man he priitends to be, before ho 
meets the de])utation of Tallow Chandlers in the morning, he sits up half the 
night talking with TlK)mas Young about melting and skimming, and then, 
though ho has acquired knowledge enough to work off a whole vat of prime 
l>cicoster tallow, he pretends next morning not to know the difference between 
a dip and a mould. In the same way, when he has been employed in 
reading Acts of i’arliament, he would ]>ersuade yon that lu' has been reading 
‘('leghorn on the Heatitudes,’ or ‘Pickier on the Nine Difficult J’oints.’ 

Neitlier can J allow to this Minister (liowevcr he may be irritated by (lie 
denial) the e.vtreme merit of indifference to the conseijuences of his nuaisiires. 

I believe him to be conscientiously alive (o the good or evil that hi' is doing, 
and that liis caution has more (,han once arrested the gigantic projects of the 
Lycurgns of the Lower ILinse. 1 am sorry to hurt any man’s feelings, and 
to brush away the magnilicent fabric of levity and gaiety ho has reared; but 
I accuse our .Ministir of honesty and diligence; 1 deny that he is (aireless or 
rash ; he is nothing more than a man of good understanding, and good jnin- 
ciple, disguised in the eternal and somewhat wearisome affectation of a political 
Roue.” 

There was another ;>aca-C(’i'rio//c Minister in the Cabinet, though it might h i.m-. 

-* ^ ~ ~ f.ItVM 

be felt that one was enough. ]\Ir. Charles (Irant, afterwards Cord (flenelg, 
was (Colonial Secretary; and events were at hand vyhieh made his post as 
imjiortant as any in the ('abinet. lie was regardi'd with univers.il good-will 
for his (piiet steadiness in the advocacy of liberal princi]des ; and he was 
resjiecaed as a nuin of laigt' information and clear sagacity, lint his indolence 
was extreme;—an imlolence which was so thoroughly constitutional as to be 
inveterate ; and he naturally failed in an oftici* which requires the ])owers of 
more than one man to fultil its duties, be his energy what it may.—To make 
u]> for thi'se lovers of (aise, there were half a do/,en men whose activity, in one 
form or another, nobody could question :—Jjord I’alnierston, Lord .John 
Russell, Lord Howick, Mr. .Spring Rice, Lord Dune.aiinon, and Mr. Ponlett 
Thomson.—As for Lord Palmerston, “ the world was all before him where to 
choose” to make England felt and talkc'd about, for good or for evil. ” Per¬ 
fidious Albion” was sure to be tlu' world’s‘tojne while he was in power.— 

Lord .John Russell was now to. show—and the nation was truly anxious to... 

learn—whether his activity would now h(3 measured and sustained, under Iho 
responsibility of having wrested the government out of the hands of other 
men, and t<akcn it into the grasp of himsedf and his friends, instead of requir¬ 
ing, as before, to be kept up by the pressure of diqmfations, and demands 
from without. He had to show whether he could originate as well as persist, 
and whether his persistance could hold out to the point of success. He had to 
show whether he could keep in check his rash courage and self-confidcTice, 
learn to abstain from prophecy and jiledge, perceive that he could be and ofttm 
was mistaken, and leave off making declarafions during the parliamentary 
recess which the next session compelled him to stultify. No one doubted his 

voi,. II. 2 o 
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1835. I'oadiiK'ss to undertake; llie ctucstion was wliat he could accomplish. No one 
^ doubted his courage; the question was of his ultimate efficiency. No one 
doubted his ])atiiotism: the question was of its scope and enlightenment. 
No one doubted his cleverness: tlie question was whether he had enough of 
philosophy, candour, and sustained energy, to raise his cleverness into states- 
inanshi]!. No one looked to him for originality—for the genius’ of statesman¬ 
ship : if he had had it, it must have appeared before this time; hut of the 
secondary order of statesmanship, the ability which can appropriate, and 
organi/.(q aiul vivify, the floating wisdom of the political w'orld, and make it a 
ruling' power, he might yet show himself capable. lie had now a fair field; 
and that liis own expectations weie sanguine was shown hy his determination 
to obtain ])ower, and his exultation in having obtained it.'<—I;ord llowick went 
to till- War Office, witli a liigh reputation for honesty, diligence, and courage, 
and a fair out' for ability, to begin Avith.—Mr. )Sj)ring llice, smart and good- 
buinoured, but not yet distitiguished for financial wisdom, became Chancellor 
of the FiXchetpier; an appointment Avhich the critical Sydney Smitli thought 
somi'Avluit rash. “ if,” said he, “ .Mr. Spring Kit e Avere to go into holy orders, 
great Avould be the joy of tbe three ])er cents.” lint, asAvas said before, there 
is no knowing AA'hat kind of Chancellor of the I'ixchequer any man will make 
till he is tried.—'J'he merits of Lord Duucannon Avere not fully appreciated 
till he Avent to Ireland, some years ai'terwaids : but the few Avho noAV took an 
interest in the mtuiagenient of the M oods and Fkrrests dc'partment saAV that its 
u'orkAvas thoroughly Avcdl done,Avith quiet Avisdom and strenuous diligence.— 
Mr. I’ouh'tt Thomson aa os the only member of the government admitted from 
the Jiadieal Reform ])arty. lie Avas I’resident of the Board of Trade, for 
A\ Inch his knowh'dge and e.xperience and sound economical principles Avell 
fitted him. lie ciitercnl the Cabinet on the stipulation that he should have 
])erfect freedom in advocating the rejieal of the Corn laAvs.—Ireland Avas Avell 
treated in the apportionment of office. The good-humoured and acciomplished 
Lord Mnlgrave, afterAvards Lord Normanby, Avith bis demonstrative character 
and manners, was just the man to engage the admiration and good-will of the 
im]»ressible Irish ; Avhile the benevolent and chivalrotis Ijord Mor])eth as 
Secretary, and the no less chivalrous Drummond as Under Secretary, Avith 
bis Avisdorn, his highly-principlcd diligence, and excellent habits of business, 
took care that the hard and serious Avork of the government of Ireland should 
!)(' duly performed. As the case of Ireland w'as not yet understood, and the 
true and permammt principle of her rule had not yet been found, any policy 
‘ atlem])tcd at that time could be but of temporary effect: and it was hut a few 
years bel’ore her rulers avoAved that their policy—of conciliation—was “ ex- 
liausted:” but, as a preparation for a higher system of statesmanship, and a 
means of getting over the transition from a bad old system loan indeterminate 
ncAv one, it was true, as W'as said at the time, that Ireland had never been so 
Avell governed as during the Viceroyalty of Lord Mulgrave.—As for the rest— 
1 .Old LansdoAvne Avas i Vesident of tlic (Council;—Lord Auckland went to the 
Admiralty;—Lord Holland Avas Cdianccllor of the Duchy of Lancaster;-*-and 
8ir ,J. C. Ilobhouse was at the head of the India Board. 

Tivoi.iihvi The n('Av Ministers pledged themselves to tAvo great measures as the prin¬ 

cipal work of the remainder of the session;—Municipal Reform, and the 
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settlement of the Irish Church. The Irish Cliurch question was, at th(' ISS.'). 
moment and on princijde, tlie most important of any question of the time, not 
only because it had broken up two Administrations, hut because! it involved 
the principle for whose sake the Whigs now possessed tbemsidves of otricc', 
and by which, therefore, they were jdedged to stand or fall. 

On the 26th of Juno, Lord Mor^xith brought forward tin- ininisteiial mea- 
sure. He avowe-d Unit if the qxiestiou now were whether or not to establish 
the Protestant Church in Ir-eland, no sane man would dr(!ain of such an aet. '^'>'1 
But the Church was there, with all its long pr(!Scri])lion, and its inqelie ation );;:U)—;;s 
wdth the civil jxdity of the empire ; and it was not proposc'd to touch its foun¬ 
dation, or disturb its framework. If it were to endure, howc'vc-r, it must In- 
made a less exasperating spectacle than it ivas to the bulk of the ])eoph‘ among 
whom it stood. The measure which he brought forward actually consisted, as 
was presently pointed out by the Ojrposition, of two jjarts ; though th<! framers 
<'onsidered the two so intimately conneeted that it rvas an act of up])osition in 
itself to sc]»aratc them. The first ])rovided for tin' conversion of tithe into a 
rent-charge, in much the same way as in the last two measnn;s ]>ro])osed:— 
the other providc'd for the a])])ropriation of the accruing surplus to the religious 
and moral instruction of all classes of the community, without distim'tion of 
niligious persuasions. After two readings, the ])ro])osal to go into ('onimittee 
was made on the 21st of .Inly, when Sir R. Pe(d reiu'wt’d his opjHisilion to the ii iii'-'t.i, xux 
second part of the measure', on the trvo grounds, that there would be no sur¬ 
plus : and that, if there -were, it would be a breach of faith to the Irish 
Church to ap])ly its funds out of its own ])ale, and for any but strictly e<'elesi- 
astical purposes.—The (’hancellor of the Exelu'(pier stated that tlu! House u.ni..i.,i, m 
had decided, after long debates, that the cpiestion of a])]n-o]n-iation was eonm'cted 
with the concession to the tithe owners of the .T1 ,(K)l),()l)0 advanced to them 
in preceding yc'ars; he conceived that this preelmh'd the division id‘ the 
measure into two parts; and he declared the pur]xjse of this partition to Ix' to 
get rid of the A])pro]rriation clause: which was undoubtedly true.—l.ord 
Morpeth warned the legislatun' of the consequences of drawing back from 
the Jlcsolntions recently passed in that House. The Irish were now aware 
that parliament knew of the parishes vacant of Protestants—of the churches 
without flocks, of the incomes paid for no service—of the ])rovision for the 
extension of that Protestantism which was not extending—of the desperatr' 
poverty and ignoi'ancc of the Catholic peasantry who had hitherto been < alled 
upon to pay, instead of to benefit by these funds ; and now' that these things 
were admitted—now that the prineijfle of Ajqu-opriation had been sanctioned 
by that House—it was too late to recede. On a division, tin' Miiusters had a 
majority of 37—the number being made up, not only by Irish members, but '''' 

by a majority of 8 among the English and Scotch merahers. 'The Rill was 
now safe in the Lower House; and the Ministers proceeded to add, in Com¬ 
mittee, a clause providing for the advance of £50,000, from the (Consolidated 
Eund, in anticipation of the surplus to accrue, for pur]'>oses of general cduea- 
tion in Ireland. The reason for this was that there was said to be much 
exasperation in some Irish parishes, where the new arrangements were not to 
take eficct during the life of the present incumbents; and it was belii'ved that 
the safety and tranquillity of these clergymen w'ould be promoted by a begin- 
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ning of the educational expenditure being made at once.—The Radical reform 
members oj)j)osed the concession of the £1,000,000 adv.anced as a loan: and 
the Ministers admitted the encroaclimciit on the intentions of the legislature, 
but pleaded the much more serious evil which would ensue from attempts to 
recover what was irrecoverabh'.—The Bill passed the (Commons on the 12th 
of August, and was read a second time in tlie Lords on the 20th.—In Com- 
mitU'c, the T.ords struch out all the Appropriation clauses, by a majority of 
07, in a House of 170.—The Ministers abandoned the whole Bill; and thus 
th(' matter stood oveu fill the next year. It was a gi'oat evil, in the existing 
state of the Irish tdiurch ; but it was felt to be worth enduring for the sake 
of the essential ])rinci])le involved i?! tlu' measure; a juincipleby which not only 
the Mliig Administration, but the connexion of England and Ireland, and the 
religious liberties of a nation, must ultimately stand or fall. If, three years 
later, tin? Whig administration drew back from their obligation to stand or fall 
by this principle, neither tlu'y nor any other human power could alter its relation 
to tin' political connexion of Ireland, and to the n'ligious liberties of a nation. 

The struggle M'as renewc'd the next spring. On the 25th of April Lord 
]M()r])eth brought forward tbe tithe measine, about wbii'h the two parties in 
both Houses would have agrr'ed, if it had stood without the appro])riation 
provision. Tliis last was not brought forward in tin; ('xpress and conspicuous 
manner of preceding years; hut Lord Morpeth gave notice that it was involved 
inextricably in the ISill. As yet, IMinisters were evidently resolved to stmid or 
fall by it. He was now able to declare tbat there would certainly be a siir- 
])lus—he Ixdieved of nearly £l()0,00t); but it would not be available for a 
considerable time.—Ixud Stanley moved .an amendment, consisting of a pro¬ 
posal of tbe tithe measure, without refi'rence to ap])ro]iriafion. Amidst the 
general resemblance of the debates in successive years, there are interesting 
divergences of topic, and changes of vi(uvs to be noticed. This year, there 
were three at least that were remark:ible. The {)p])osition had certainly 
advanced considerably in flu'ir estimate of tin! reforms that were e.ssential to 
the maintenance of the Irish (diurch. They s])oke more freckly of the disgrace 
of the sp('ctacle of an over])aid and an underpaid <dergy within the same area : 
they wer(! more earnest about efjualization of incomes, and more bold about 
the prosecution of tin' needful iinpiiries.—Anotber most pr«!gnant fact was 
that Lord Stanley com])lain('d of the cause of di.sagreement as not practical. 
What the government stood out for was a more abstract principle—“ a shadow” 
which they had better give up for “ the substance” of his jdan of details ; and 
he im])lored tln'in to relinquish the pursuit of what was so ineffectual—such a 
mere idea—and unite with their opponents in coming to practical business. 
Often as we are comjx'llcd to mourn the moral scepticism, the destitution of 
faith, which is prevalent in tin? ]>olitical world, and which is the just ground 
of the deep disrepute of legislative assemblies, ahnost universally, it is not 
often that we meet, in Hansard or elsewhere, with so open an avowal as this 
—that principles are “ the shadow,” and arrangements “ the substance”—that 
it is not practical for the legislature to resolve, by clear implication, that there 
is a world of morals above and beyond the law, to which mankind must occa¬ 
sionally resort for the regeneration of their laws. To admit this solemnly and 
deliberately, in full conclave, with a spectacle of murder and famine before 
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the eyes, and the curses and groans and wailings of a suffering people filling 1836. 
the air, is an unpractical thing for a legislature to do, while? they might be ^ 

busy in ordering a plan of distribution of money—some more here and some¬ 
thing less there, the suffering of the multitude remaining uutoeiched. Lord 
Stanley was so far from understanding that a lerinciplc is the most substantial 
and enduring of realities, that he evidently tliought lie was speaking loftily 
and patriotically in making his unphilosophical and degrading aiipeal. He 
was sure there would he no surplus; and he supposed that settled the 
matter of the “ principle” being unpractical. 

The third noticeable incident was that the debate turned, for a little while, 
u]ion the? imjiortant point—what is the object of a church ('slahlishmcnt—to 
propagate doctrine, or to enlighten the people by instruction and training. 

Sir James Graham thought the former; Lord .1. Russell, (he latter, it was iians.-ira,xwu!. 

1 'I'J' —3 

for the former ohji'ct that the Protestant (Imreh ivas established in Ireland; 
and it was to the latti'r that IMinistcrs now desired to overrule it. It vas truly 
a controversy for whose ])rineiplc any government might he yiroud to struggle 
to the death: hut, till now, no express discussion of the prineijde of a reli¬ 
gious establishment seems to have been entered into during the debates of the 
last f(“w years. The historical fact of the ea.se in (|uestiou secans to he, that 
the church in Irelaud was estahlislied for ])rosc?ly ting jmrposes: that thes(' 

])urposes failed: that, at the dati' before us, many W(;re uinvilling to give up 
the ho[K' of yet eojivaatiug the Irish to Protestantism, whil(>, on the other 
hand, those who saw tlie hopedessness of such an aspiration, and who neither 
dared to touch the foundationsi of tlie Cdiurch in Ireland, nor to lot her remaift 
as she was, helii'vcsd that the only chance for (diiirch and nation was in con¬ 
necting the establishment with large and beneficent general objects. The case 
might have been sim])lified, and the strife sofp'ned, if all ])arties had spoken 
out—some admitting the disa])pointmeut of their mi.ssionary aims, and others 
aeknowl(?dging that they were su])]dying a wholly new foundation for the 
Church ; hut no nearer a])])roaeh to such frankness was made than by the 
slight and superficial controversy during the ])resent d(d)ate.—On this occa¬ 
sion, the Ministerial majority was 39; and the Rill passed the Commons on 
the 15th of July. n.ms.ini, 

•? . _ , _ 'ill. 

The T.iOrds agaiir threw out the Appropriation clau.sc's, passing the r('sl of 
the Rill, with slight alterations in some (lauscs regarding stipends. These 
last gave occasion to liOrdJ. Russell, and, as he helleved, justification to refuse 
the amended Rill, as sent down, through a breach of privilegi;—the Lords 
having interfered with a money bill. The question was one difficult of deci¬ 
sion—the question whether this was a breach of jn-ivilege or not; and the 
Speaker himself avowed the nicety of the point. At length, the motion for iians.ird, xwv. 
rejecting the altered Rill was carried by a tnajority of 29; and once more, the 
controversy was adjourned to another year. 

In the royal Speech, at the opening of the session of 1837, we find a rceom- 18,37. 
mendation of the subject of Tithes, among others, to the attention of Parlia- uansurri.xxxM i 
ment: but the discussion of the topic was intercepted by the death of the 
King. The argument on the principle of Appropriation may, howa'ver, he 
observed proceeding, under other terms, throughout (he discussion on the 
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measure of the Chancellor of the Exchcqtier for the solution of the question of 
Church rat(!S. The temper of parties interested in church questions was at 
this time bitter in the extreme. Tiord Lyndhurst had made use of an expres¬ 
sion about the Irish {Catholics, haui^hty, hard, and uni)atriotic, hut still, by 
no means conveying, when taken with its context, the full import which was 
attributed to it. He called the Irish Catholics “ aliens in blooc}, in language, 
and in religion.” This language tvas naturally seized tipon by the Irish agi¬ 
tators, and reprobated by the .English laberals who were authentieating, in 
every possibh; way, a euneiliatfny policy in Ireland. A striking scene took 
place in the House of Coinnions, late one February night, when Tjord Lynd¬ 
hurst was seen sitting under the gallery, and Mr. Shiel was speaking. On 
Mr. Shiel’s use of the word “ alien,” uttered with the strongest emphasis, the 
cheering from the Taberal side of the House broke forth, and continued till it 
rose almost to a confusion of yells. The members apjicar to have had no compas¬ 
sion for a man sitting by to hear such reprobation, while prevented from 
explaining and remonstrating. Never was man more abundantly punished for 
an insolent expression; and the worst part of the jninishnu'nt must have been 
the seeing daily', in all companies and in every news])aper, tlu' words 
assumed to mean much more than he had intended them to convey,both from 
the temper in wdiieh they were (juoted, and from tlndr being separated from 
his argument.—'J'hen there was O’ConiieH’s National Association, threatening 
and boastful:—then, there were the Bishops meeting at Jjambeth, on the first 
announcement of the Ministerial C'hurch-rate measui-e, to prepare a declara¬ 
tion against it before it w-as brought before tjycm as h'gislators :—and then' 
were the Ministers vehemently resenting this method of opposition :—<and there 
were legislators and chnstituencit's debating the (jnestion of the exclusion of 
the Bishops from I’arliament. Tlie times were indeed bitter and angry ; and 
the Appropriation question was hardly likely to fare better than in jrreceding 
years. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer showed that somethirrg must be done to 
amend the unquiet and disgraceful state of things that existed in rela¬ 
tion to the payment of tihurch rates. While the rate was voted by the 
vestries, and the vestries were com]iosed of jrersons of every variety of firith, 
it was clear that the obtaining of a rate at all depended on the agreement of 
parties who had for a long time bc'en disagrec'ing more and more. If the rate 
were refused, there were no means of obtaining it; and, in point of fact. 
Church rates had ceased in Sheffield since 1818 ; and in Manchester, none had 
been levied since the beginning of the contest in 1833. It was not for a 
member of the government to give a full report of the reasons of the Dissen¬ 
ters for refusing to pay Cffiurch rates: and Mr. Spring Rice did not attempt 
it: but there was nobody in the House who was not aware that opulent men, 
to whom time and trouble were of more account than money, had undergojie 
toil and vexation to a great extent rather than pay very small sums for Church 
rates; and that several persons of high respectability had gone to prison in 
the cause. Many who paid tithes, without dispute though unwillingly—paid 
tithes because the payment was a charge involved in the purchase of their 
land—refused to pay Church rates, having good legal assurance that they were 
not a legal charge, and being conscientiously reluctant to contribute, except 
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under a clear legal obligation, to the maintenance of the places and forms of a 1837. 
worship which they disapproved.—The proposal of the government was to ^ 

place Church Lauds under management which should eaust; them to yield 
more than at present; and from the improved income to pay Church rates, 
and then hand over the su^dus to the Ecclesiastical ConiTuissiouers. The 
church and conservatism smelt a savour of the Appropriation jtrinciple in this 
plan, and they resisted it accordingly. They could not say, indeed, that the 
surplus was to bo appropriated to other thati ecclesiastical purposes; but thciy 
complained that it would intercept the Dissenters’ money; atid declared that 
the Church tvas entitled to all increase of iticomc from her own ])OSsessions, 
and to the Dissenters’ contributions too. Theif'fore it was that fifteen Hishops 
assembled at liamlxith, and the Arclibisluj]) of Canterbury delivered his pro- 
test against the Ministerial measure before it had left the Commons ; and the 
Chancellor of the Exche([uer carried his measure in the Lower House by a 
majority of only five. This was a virtual defeat, and the Ministers dropped xxxv.u, 

the Hill, which th?y had put forth as the leading measure of the Session.— 

On the 12th of .Tunc Lord John llusscdl moved for a committee to impure 
into the management of Church lands, with a view to the improvement of 
their revenues. He declared that this had no connexion whatever with the lamsura, xxxviii. 
ju’inciplo of Apjtropriation : but the Church and the Conservatives believed 
that it had, and they exerted themselves against it accordingly. Three divi¬ 
sions took ])lace on this occasion which show the temper of the Hoixse on the 
question of xTiurch proj)erty. A direct ])ro])x)sal on the part of a Radical 
reform member, Mr. Harvey,.for the abolition of Church rates, was voted 
down by a majority of 431—only 5H members voting for the motion..—Lord 
J. Ilussell’s motion obtaimal a majority of 8() in favour of an impiiry into the 
mauagi^raent of Church lands.—Mr. Coulburn jxroposed an additioit of a pledge 
from Parliament that any new funds accruing from improved management 
should be applied to the extension of religious instruction by the clergy to the 
members of the established church alone; and the ministerial majority against 
the motion was now only 20. From this it antteared that the Church would nimsani,xxxvm. 

^ 1133_•!. 

accept of any imjxrovenuuit of her own rct'enues, but would neither forego 
funds derived from the Dissoiters, nor extend her expenditure beyond her own 
members. 

Thus stood the matter when the clcctioits took place, after the death of the 
King. The Church question was the leading one on the hustings: atid, 
though the Apj)ropriation question was that by whicluthc iMinisters had turned 
out their predecessors, and by tvhich they were jdedged to stand or fall, the 
Ministerial majority in Parliament was sensibly lessened in tin' new House. 

The government were discouraged accordingly, and they began to draw back 
from their pledge—no doubt, from relaxing in their sense of being jxledged on 
behalf of the Appropriation principle: and the result was seen in the next 
Session, in a way fatal to their political honour. 

On the 27th of March, 1838, Sir R. Peel inquired of Lord J. Russell what 1838. 
course ho meant to pursue with regard to Irish tithe; and whether he intended 
to bring forward the Appro])riation question again, in accordance with the 
Resolutions of 1835. The reply was that the Ministers intended to place the 
tithe question “ on a ground altogether new,” as it appeared useless and irri- 
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1838. tating, after a conflict of four years, to prolong an argument which produced 
'——no result. This announcement, unaccompanied hy any hint now of standing 
Al'InoruiA- or falling by the grc'at principle by which the govcrnnnait had come into 
lioN iKiN.ijLii, prepared Sir li. l*eel and tlie Cdiurch party for their approaching 

triumph over the* honour of their opponents ;—tl^e most mournful of triumphs. 
The estimate of that honour was already so low that men of every party.m 
the House declared, a few weeks ai'terwards, that they ])orccived—some with 
fear and some with ho])c—that they saw the Appropriation principh; lurking 
amidst the ambiguities of Lord .1. RusseH’s new resolutions on the Tithe 


lliinsar.l, xlu. 
1203. 


Kill I'i loN <>i I'lH 

St ItKI NI>t K. 

Hanvar.l, \lii. 
132.)—131.1 


11 Xlil 

l,k.3 


Hansard, xliii. 
I ISl. 


n msard, xlai. 

1181 7 . 


i|uestion; ambiguities which were themselves discreditable on an occasion 
which was ])rofes.*ied to be a decisive one. 

Oil the 14th of May, Sir 'J’homas Acland moved the rescinding of the cele¬ 
brated resolutions of the House, of April, 183-'), in favour of the Appropriation 
(piestion ; and then broke out Sir 11. IVel’s emotions of triumph. He told the 
whole story;—how he offered to carry a tithe measure like the present, and 
was taunted with having derived it from the preceding go^riiinent;—how he 
was comjielled to retin' because such a measure must, on princijdc, as his op¬ 
ponents said, be connected with Appropriation ckauses ;—how those opponents 
staked their jiolitical existence on such a connexion ;—and how they were now 
])rojK)sing to carry the Tithe measure, after all, without the Appropriation; 
introducing it by resolutions so ambiguously worded that no one could be sure 
of wbat they meant. The true reply rvould have been that the Ministers, find¬ 
ing that they could not stand by tbeir princi])le, were ready to fall by it; that 
they had been mistaken about the iulcrest of the jmblie mind in the question, 
and would accept the consequences of their mistake ; and that,having faith in 
their prineijile, the only thing inqiossible to them Avas to surrender it. Their 
actual re])ly was that their convictions on the (juestion won' unaltered; but 
that they surrendered the jirincijde.—Sir Thomas Acland’s motion for rescind¬ 
ing the memorable resolutions xvas lost by a majority of only 1!). Wdien the 
time arrived for the Tithe debate—thi^ 2d of July—the Apjiropriation ques¬ 
tion Avas onc(! im.ire brought forward by one Avho had never W'avered upon it, 
and Avho Avas universally admitted to be, from his early action and steady advo¬ 
cacy, the highest autliority on tlu; subject—.Mr. AVard. He, too, told the 
Avhole story over again; and the effect Avas Avitheriug upon the n'putation of 
the .Ministers. Itcferring to a pamphlet Avhieh, in 1.83.5, had foretold that Sir 
R. Peel must go out upon this question, he said:—“ The Right Hon. Raronet 
adhered to his opinions, sacrificed place and poAver to his Ojiinions, and ceased 
to be a Minister; but they must have a ncAv edition of the pamphlet to tell 
them hoAV those Avho rose into power upon the Right Hon. Raronet’s fall could 
noAV adopt his opinions, and make them their rule upon this occasion, and do 
so without the sacrifice of character and station.” The only Minister Avho 
ofl'ered any reply to Mr. Ward wars Lord Morpeth ; and he made no reference 
to the main point of the difficulty. He dAvelt upon the courage and perseve¬ 
rance of Ministers in having three times asserted their principle, and on their 
prudence and love of peace shoAvn in drojijiing it now: but he said nothing of 
any obligation to resign. Mr. Ward’s motion was, of course, lost by a large 
majority—the Ministers themselves voting against it. Rut his speech was not 
lost: and it has probably not yet fulfilled all its purposes. A principle may 
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1)0 trodden down; but it can never be extiiif-uisbed. Wlicn the one in question 1837. 

revives, and men turn back to the history of tin' struggle, they may take warn- '-—^ " 

ing and guidance; from the record. While; stuelying it, they will pause ujeou 
the worels of another highly-])rincipleel membe'r. Air. (ire)te, who saiel, in re- 
gard to this transaction, that it alfejrdcel melancholy proof e)f the; way in rvliich 
great principles were made; subservient to ])arty pnr]ie)se;s ; anel that he believed 
history would note this as one of the most discrcelitabh' ijistance-s eef tergive'r- 
sation on rccetrel.—The Whig government neew^ evinced ii meereil se e’pticism 
equal to that of Sir .Tames Grediam on the same subject. They praiseal their 
own “wisdom” in not sacrificing the substance te) the shaelow, anel thedr de-- 
votlon to the general ge)e)d in surrwidering a princijde which wets foimel not to 
be generally ajipreciiiteel. 

It is true, the princijele was ne)t generally appree-iated ; anel governme'ut wiis 
not duly suppentcel in u])holding it : but not the h'ss fur this were the Alinis- 
ters lowered in the; cstimatieeu of the nation at large. It might be ejiily the 
thoughtfeil, anel those familiarizoel with the; philose)])hy e)f society, who saw the 
whoje sce)pe‘ of the controversy, and were intcre'sted in it ive’e;ordingly ; but all 
coulel se>e—ami most diel see—that the' AVhig ministry diet not gove'ru the 
people, but was governeel by them, and took, not me'rely suggestiem anel 
stimulus from the jeojmlar will, but guidance anel control. Theae ^^'as less 
demonstration of disii])pre)batie)n at the moment tluiu earnest men heipcd, iend 
pe;rha])s than the Ministers fe-ared: but they never recovereel a high ])e>sition 
in the respe;e;t and ceeiifielence e)l’ the ceuintry. 

Such is the histeny of the Approjeriation epicstion whie'h elelermincel the' 
re-turn of the Whigs te) jne-Wrer in 183.'). 
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O N Ihoir to powov, in Ainil, (Ik^ Wliig iniiiistovs had, as \vc 

lia\o .soon, [iioniisod tno loadiii” nioa.smx's durinf^' tlio session. AVohavo 
pnrsuod the hisitoi) of oin-. 'I'ho other is tlio lar”e and just uioasuro 
wliich, next (o Uol'onn of J’avlianiont, is their chief title to honoiirahle 
remeinhranco. It rvas during (lie session of ISdo that the Aluiiici})al lld'onn 
hill was carried. 

This nicasun' could not jnocc'de I’arliainentary Kefonn ; Init it was sure to 
follow it. It could not iireeede I’arlianunitary lleforin, because a large pro¬ 
portion of inenihers were sent hy the corrupt boroughs where corporation 
abuses A\ere the most Hagrant: and to attack those abuses was to attack ])arlia- 
inentary corru])lion itself, iu the jue.senco ()f the d(degates of that corruption, 
Evoy borough prctprielor and didegate would stand u]) for his own borough 
eor])oratiou, aided by othcj'.s to whom he would render a similar s(Tvice iu 
their hour of need. And the peo])le would not have borne? to see the nuest 
insignificant boroughs—those which had no parliamentary re'pre.sentation— 
eaille el te) ae e onnt and laiel uudeu' eliscipline w hile the‘ great jearliamentary tow'ns 
\eere ])<'issed eever. So it w:is necessary to jieirge 1’iudianie‘nt first eef the? close- 
beerough class of ivu'mbe'rs bed'ene the cen'ieeeratiems ceeulel he? e'xpeeseel, thoeegh the? 
evil of municipal cenrnjition hael bceome' we?ll nigh intederabk? for a lemg course 
e)f yeans.—It was not ]ne.'rely the corruption of the old munie ipal beeelies which 
inaele? their reform a ne'ce'ssary cemse'ejuenie e' eef the regeniereition of piirlieimemt : 
it was alsee that the pesejile wene’ resolxcel to ])Ossess and use- the' rights eei the' 
franchise? ]ne>videel feer the'Ui by the lye'feerm Hill, but inte're-e']ite'd by the e)i)])re'S- 
sivc makeelnuni.stration of the' borough ceerpeeratienis. The? freinchise? wees ol little' 
use iu a teewn where the corporate eeflie e'rs e?lee teel anel re-e'lec,teel themse'lve's 
anel e'aeh eetber feer eve'r ; anel emjeheye'el the trust lunels which sheeulel have 
heah'el the- .siek, anel slu'ltered the' eeld, anel instructe'el the' yoeing, in bribing a 
depreive'd class eef eleeteers ; where? the towu-cleiks we're neeminate'd by the 
patrons of beeroughs, to ceeunte'nance e'lectoral subservie'ucy, and do the dirty 
weerk of ve-nal e?lectione*'ring', and where the (efforts of honest eh'ctors might 
be' neutralized threeugh the public-houses ahene, if there were no other w'ay 
—the? jeublicrtfis being dependent for tlu'ir licenses upon justices of the peace, 
wbo had, as a body, no relish vvhatf?v('r for freeedom of parlitiment. Such a 
state' eef things could not be toh'i'ated by the men who had won the Reform 
Hill, with the inte'ntion of u.sing it: and the authors of the Reform Hill were 
gratefully supported by the majority of the middle classees in their first move- 
me'ut in 188d, and their prosecution of the enterprise on their return to pow'cr 
in 1 Sdb. 

The first move was the <'ip])ointment of a commission under the Great Seal 
to twenty g('ntl('m('u. Whose charge was “ to ])roc('ed with the utmost despatch 
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to inquire as to the existing state of the.imiiiicipal eoqwvations in Pinglaud 1,S;I5. 

and VYalcs, and to collect information respecting tlic defi'cts in tln'ir consli- -- 

tution—to^iake inquiry into tlicir jurisdiction and ])owcrs, and tlic adminis¬ 
tration of justice, and in all other r('spect.s; and also into the mode of electing 
and appointing the memhers and oflicers of such corporations, and into the 
privilegt's of the fr(?emen and other memhers thereof, and into the nature and 
management of the income, revenues, and funds, of the said corporations.” 

While these twenty gcnitlemen wei<‘ about their work, pairing off among 
the districts into wliiel) they had divided England and Wales, how Inisy w(')-e 
many miiitls—some with dread of exj)osure and of loss of jxnapii.sitcs ;—some 
with calculations how best to make their fortunes by claims’for compensation 
for otlices which they saw would be taken from them;—some nith jdainiiiig 
how hest to evade or mislead the iiupiirii-s of the commissioners, aT)d ollu rs 
liow best to stimulate and aid thes(' inquiries:—sonu' with the hoi)e of seeing 
at length a chifnee allowed for the culture* of jniblic and private virtue, through 
the extinction of borough corrupt ion others rejoicieig to see that the jn inciple 
of centralization was not to lx* ('xtended beyond institutions where it v\as ahso- 
Inlclv indisi)ensable ; and many, very many, looking back into history v\ith a 
new interest, whether hope'ful or niclanclioly, now that the time had come for 
an essential modification of an institution which forms a jiail of the body of ^Or.i j. 
that history from end to end ! 

First, they saw groujes of Uojiians sitting down lu're and there* in tin* land, 

and arrangijjg their own local affairs, while living under the geneiiil hiw of-nM . 

Rome.—Then, there were the Saxons, who, on arriviiig, found the town com¬ 
munities lifted, by their muuicii)al practice, for ada|itation to their own more 
general system of self-gov(*rnnient, which extended (*qually over town and 
country. They ])\it their boroughreve at the h(*ad of tin* town gov(*rumeot ( by 
]) 0 |nilar election) as they placed their shirerev(*s ov'er the .shires, to eolleet the 
rev(*uues of the state.— And theji came the .Normans, who no long(*r jx rmitted 
the horoTighreve to he el(*cted hy his neighbours, but put in his jdaee a baililf 
appointed by the king,—a,,s tin* Shirc'n'va* was svipersi*d('d by the A iscount.— 

TInui a])pears in the history, flu* way of escape from the oppn'ssions oi' the 
hailiff found hy tin* citizens;—tin* offer to the king of a larger sum, to be 
transmitted direct to his exedtequer, than could he colleel(*d by the bailiff, who, 
heside.s, absorlx'd some by the* way : and next there is tin* reaely aeeejUanee of 
these terms, and the grant of a long succession of charters., granting tin* 
horoughs to the burgesseis in f<*e-farm ; that is, to be th(*ir own, as long as they 
slundd punctually ])!iy fo the* royal exehequ;*r the e rown rent agre*e*d upon. 

And here, when the relieve*d inhabitants were; returning to tln*ir habits (,!' 
municipal free'dom, deees the; familiar name of IVJayor first prese*nt ifse*lf. 'I'ln* 

Haxou townsmen had no e*anse; to leeve* the title* e)f bailiff; anel they texik, in- 
stc'ael, the Norman name which signified the chie*f munie iieal eelfieereif a tow n. 

At this time, the burgesses or teewnsmen weu-c tlmse whe) had a se*tth'd alxxle 
in the town, were me'ml)er.s of semie erne trade company, and shared in the* 
liberties anel free customs of the town. Tliis was, in fact, n honse'holel ejuali- 
fication, distinguishing the; citizc'us frenn tenijeorary resiele*nts, (for traele eir 
other purpeesexs,) who imitheT ])aid tax(*s rmr e*njoycd the* privil(*ge*s e)f < ilizeii- 
ship. The means of eehtaining the* franchise seem lee Inive aiise*n si))t])l\ out 
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1835. of tlic convoniences of the caso. A man’s settled residence was most easily 
--' ascertained through the eircuinstanees of his hirth, apprenticeship, and mar¬ 
riage. A man who obtained trading advantage's by a settlement in% particular 
town w’ould gladly obtain citizenship by purchase. As for obtaining the free¬ 
dom of any borough through the gift of the inhabitants, it was obviously a 
substantial advantage in those days, as well as the honour that it is, by tra¬ 
ditional associations, in ours.—In the time of Edward III. we find an authori¬ 
zation of the residence in tOA\ iis of men who wc'ree not fre'c of the borough— 
the citizens being em])ow(*icd to mahe them contrihute to the public expendi¬ 
ture ; and hence it is easil^- seen how those guilds or trade companies became 
imj)ortant, which verified the position and rights of every resident within the 
town walls, and W'ore the settled method of ^iccess to the privileges of citizen- 
shi]). We can see tliese men and times with the mind’s eye;—the great 
middle class, of which history has told so little, busy within their towns,—busy 
about tlieir ]nivute afiairs, their manufactures and their commerce,—busy 
about their lo(a'd affairs, their magistracy, their criminals, the d(‘fenccs of their 
walls, and the amount and management of their funds,—and all idle and in- 
dilferent, about tliose wars, those struggles, among princes and nobles, of which 
history tells so much. The chronich'rs of the time saw' the great movements 
of tlie country,—the march of armies, the gatherings of the great harons and 
their retainers, and the exterminating cojifiicts oir noted fields of battle ; but 
they knew little of the conclaves of tOAvnsmen within their Avails, to take 
measures of defence against the threats and exactions of nc'ighhouring nobles, 
for the protection of their cA'('r-ex]>anding ccmnnercc', and for tlu' choice' of tluar 
annual deh'gate—tlu'ir mayor—Avho Avas to be ansAve'rable to the King for 
tlic payment of the duties to the (IroAvn.—In course'of time, the citizens ob¬ 
tained release from the necessity of sending tlu'ir chief magistrate to T.ondon, 
and had permission by charter to take the oaths of their oAvn officers, or to 
tender them to thi' constable of the nearest royal castle.—Thus far, the 
functions of the town magistracy Avere executive only. Tlu' making of local 
laws Ava.s a separate affair, and had bei'ii managed by general assemblit's, 
Aveekly or other, Avhich agreed upon regulations hindhig upon all.—As num¬ 
bers increased, and trade extended, this bc'came inconvc'nient; and a repre¬ 
sentative system grcAv u]); and Avith it a distinction of classes, AA’hich originated 
a toAvn aristocracy, and the dangc'r (Avhich became an abuse, increasing from 
cc'ntury to century) of that mutual I'lection and self-election Avhich rij)cncd 
into our modern and intolcrahle grievance of close corporations. In Henry the 
'J'hird’s reign, an attemjrt Avas made' in London by “ the more discreet of the 
city ” to elect a mayor in o])position to the popular voice ; but the citizems met 
at St. Paul’s Cross, and sboAA'od that the innovators Avere less “discreet” than 
tlu'y had thought themselves. The discreet of the city Avere happily defeated 
in their aim.—Among th(' charters of Henry VTI., there is one cstaldishing a 
solf-clectivc council of aldermen in Bristol. But the great- contest—the 
greatest recorded in the history of English municipal institutions—took place 
after the Reformation, when the question of a parliament disposed in favour of 
a Catholic or Protestant occupant of the throne became all-important to 
government. Then it rested Avith the sheriffs to declare Avhich AA'crc parlia* 
mentary and Avhich non-parliamcntary boroughs. 'I’he parliamentary could 
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not be put down; but less important ones might be raised up; and in the 1835. 
three reigns succeeding Henry the Eighth’s, we find sixty-three places semi- v-^- 
ing inoiubers to parliament which were before, or of late, unrepresent('d. 

There Avas little or no eij^irgeraent of popular freedom in this proceeding: for 
the Crown took care that the accession should tell in its own favour. It as¬ 
sumed the right of giving Governing Charters, by rvliich it controlled munici¬ 
pal operations ; most of the new order of chartcus giving to small ('ouncils—of 
express royal appointment, and indissoluble self-elective powers—the privilege 
of local government, and even, in many cases, of election of ])arlianK‘ntary 
representatives. 

Hence rvas derived the pernicious porver of the Stuarts; and from this 
period wx‘ may date the subjugation of llritish ]i()li(ical independence. The 
royal and aristocratic power over the commonalty was not overthrt)wn even 
by the Revolution ; for subscapient charters avcuo framed ti])on tlu' model ol 
those of the f’harlcses and Jameses: and, as the Corporation (!ommissioners 
tell us in their Ih'port, “the charters of George III. do not difh'r in this 
respect from Iho.se granted in the worst period of the history of these 
boroughs.” 

To those who felt, as rvell as said, that the welfare of a nation depends on 
its public and ])rivate virtue, who saw that the ])rivate rdee {)f a community 
was found to he in substantial accordaiice rvith its miiuici])al corruption, and 
who looked back through this avenue of history so ns to ])erc('ive how hnv our 
people had sunk from the munici])al fn-edom and purity of long preceding 
ages, it Avas consolatory to read the bold ex])osure of the case by the Corpora¬ 
tion Commissioners, in their He])ort of 1835. From this Report, tAVO (’om- '‘V 

missioners dissented, on grounds which had no influence on subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings; and the folloAving statement hears the signatures of sixtc'cn : “ Even 
Avhere these institutions exist in their least imperfect form, and are most right¬ 
fully administered, they are inadequate to the w'ants of the jwesent state of 
society. In their actual condition, Avherc not productiAc of cauI, they exist, in 
a great majority of iirstauf^es, for tio purpose of general utility. The perA'cr- 
sion of municipal institutions to political ends has occasioned the sacrifice of 
local interests to party purjroses, Avhich have beeti frequently pursued through 
the conniption and demoralization of the eh'ctoral bodies.—In conclusion, avo 
report to your Majesty that there ]irevails among the inhabitants of a great 
majority of the incorporated toAvns a general, and, in our opinion, a just dis¬ 
satisfaction Avith their municipal institutions, a distrust of the self-elected 
municipal councils, Avhose pOAvers are subjected to no popular control, and 
Avhose acts and proceedings, being secret, are uncheckt'd by the influence of 
public opinion—a distrust of the municipal magistracy, tainting Avith suspicion 
the local administration of justice, and often aecomjianied Avith cou(('mpt of 
the persons by whom the hiAv is administered—a discontent under the burthens 
of local taxation, Avhilc revenues that ought to be ajiplicd for the ]mblic 
advantage are diverted from their legitimate use, and are sometimes Avastcfully 
bestowed for the benefit of individuals, sometimes squandered for purposes in¬ 
jurious to the character and morals of the people. We therefore fi'el it to be 
. our duty to represent to your Majesty that the existing munieijial corporations 
t)f England and Wales neither possess nor deserve the (‘onfidence and respect 
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1835. of your Majesty’s subjects, ami that a thorough reform m)ist be ctfeefed before 
they call become, ivhat we humbly submit to your Majesty they ought to be, 
useful and eilieieut instruments of local government.” 

TiNf. siAih It, is evident at a glance that a thorough reform ia*ist meet with vehement 
()])|)osili<)n. ihe means of up sucli op[)osiUon lay mainly in tlio 

hands of those whose corruption was to be exjiosed, and whose gains were to 
1)1! abolished. In the Avorst towns, there Avas the strongest body of corrupt or 
bigotted officials avIio held the Avorst jiortion of the inhabitants under tlieir 
control, Avhile those avIio most desired reform Avere ])recisely those Avho Avere 
least in a ])osition to make themselves heard. The noble-minded operative 
Avho had refused 50/. for his Aote Avas boriu' doivn by the noisy, ti])sv freeman, 
Avhose “loyalty” Avas A’ery ])rotitable to him. „ The benevolent and [laiiistaking 
(piiet citizen Avho strongly snsjaa ted that the funds of an orphan girls’ school 
Aveut to su])])ort a brothel, or Avho could never obtain admission to a charity 
trust because it avus su])posed that he Avould reuionstrjite against the friapient 
baiupiets at the cx])cnse of the trust—the pi'uceable dissenter Avho found him¬ 
self ])ut aside in times of public danger, becau.-a' the loyal cor]>oration chargi'd 
him Avith Avisliing to bui'ii doAvn the cathedral — the une\ee])tionablc trades¬ 
man, Avho found himself cut out by the idle and unskilful, because thev had 
corporation connexion—such men as tlu'se iiad no clunice of being heard 
against the sharp and unsci upidous lawyi'is, the pi.mpous aldermen, the rabble 
of Ai'iial voters, and tlie com]iact, body of (oAvn coufiaetors, A\ho (lamourcd, a.s 
for life, for the maintenance of things as they aacia'.^—'I' lien, there Avere th6 
thoughtless and ignorant Avho loved the city shoA\s—the 5ia\or’s feast, the 
election ])roccssions, the fun and riot of the Avjird-elections—the antique 
pageantry of some old toAvns, A\ith their grim Dragon carrii'd about tin' streets, 
and the prancing St. (ieorge, and the ^Vdli(Ilers in ])ink and blue, Avith their 
AVooden SAVord.s—an antique pageantry Avhieh Aviser peojde than themsidAcs 
Avould be sorry to see no more. And again, there AAcre the anxious ('onserva- 
tives, and the positive old 'lories, who believed that the Avorld Avould come to 
an end if long-standing institutimis were meddled Avith. M'bat could the 
plaints of the sick and the aged and the orphan, and the indignation of fhe 
disinterested, and the protest of the excluded, and the ap])eal of the ob.scure, 
do Jtmidst the hubbub of desjierate Avrongdoers and exasperiited haters of 
change ! Hitherto they could do nothing but coni])lain : but noAv they might 
hojie, and they could s])eak. In every coT]iorate Ioavii sat in(!n sent on purjMJSC 
to hear all that could be fold. (Ireat Avas tlii' consternation at first; and 
fiercer grew the threats and clamour, every day, from the highest to fhe 
loAV(>st of those Avho dreaded chaugr'. No one cau forget Arhat hi' shav of the 
action of opposition in any ])art of that scale.— vVt tlie loAi’cst end were the 
insolent and jirofligate freem(!n, who earned bread, and the drink in Avdiich 
they rolled about the .streets, by selling their votes, and who AA'ouId nev'er want 
a market Avbile the coiqrorate funds remained untouched, and the account 
books ke))t secret. Thi'se swaggeri'is swore to put the Duke of Cumberland 
on the throne if any Ministry dared to look into their resources. At the end 
of the scale sat In* in AV'hom was embodied tlu) rank old '1 oryisin which Avas 
only Avaiting to depart with him from our social life of England. Lord Eldon 
fitly headed the scale of fhe angry and the alarmed. “ lie protested loudly 
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in private,” we learn from a conteinjiorary sketeli-eC him, “with hjverish 183.5. 
alarm,” ayraiust the measure, “as leading (iir(>etly to eonfusion. Its interfer- --- ' 

. . 1111 * r • 

ence with vested nyfhts shoekecl Ins sense ol ccputycvcn more than tin? swet?])- No. xuv. 
ing clauses of the lit?form Act. To set at nouglit ancient charters as so 
many hits of decayed parchment, and destroy the arcliives of town lialls, 
seemed in the eyes of tlie old magistrate", for so many years llic guardian of 
cor])orate rights, a crowning inicpiity. l*ale as amarhle statue, and confined 
to his house in Hamilton Place hy inlirmify, he wo'.dd deprecate equally the 
temerity of iMiuisters and the madness of tin- peojile; and his vaticinations, 
like the jnophet’s scroll, were full to overflowing with lamentation and woe. 
llis eorrespondeiice, for some yi?ar.s previously, had horin' marks ol' the 
troubled gloom with which he vjewa'd tin? changes gradually darkening f)ver 
all he had lov(‘d and venerated, till he felt almost a strangf'r to the institu¬ 
tions oi'his native land.” 

The o])position rvas incalculable, and might have been sup])osed \iunianag(>- 
able; yet, so liagrant were the abuses that, at last, it j-ecpiired less than half 
of one session of Parliament—from .Inno to Sejitemlx!!'—to carry into law a 
thorough n'form of the mnnieijial institutions of England and Wales. 

Tin? alxdition of abus(?s, liagrant. as they might be, was not, however, the . . hi hi-. 

most weightv consideration with tlu* advocates of Municipal Reform. 'I'hey 
had a higher aim and ho])c—to train the ])e(>ple to self-governmmit, without 
which Parliamentary Reform could be little more than a nanu'. A r('])resen- 
tSitive system is wansc than a dcsjiotism f()r a nation which has no ideas to 
r('presenf—no clear conception ol'ils ])olitical duties, rights, ami ])rivlleg('s— 
no iutellec t an<l no conscience in regard to ser ial affairs, 'lire (qrjronent.s of 
both Parliamentary and Munirijral Kefornr fcitred the ignorance and the self- 
will of the mass of the ])eople ; aird irot without reason ; sirree the coiiii](tion 
of the reprr'sentation in both departments hail caused the ignorance and 
aggravated the self-will which were now sur e to be displayed. 'Phe evil was 
uuquestiomdde: the (piestion was how to deal with if. Either the ))eo])le 
must be governed without jrarfirijration from themselves—that is, England 
must go back into a despotism; or the peojrle must be educated into a 
cajraciiy for being governird by themselvi's, througb the principle of represmi- 
tation. The only jrossiblc education for jrolitical, as for ;dl other moral duty, 
is by the exercise of the duty itself. It was high time to begin the training 
anew: and those who most clearly saw the necessity were most thoroughly 
aware of'the imperfectimis which would immediately apjrear. They kniwv 
that the mass of the municipal electors would show' much folly, much igno¬ 
rance, much selfishness, much anger, in the first exercise of new rights: they 
knew that much nonsense w'ould be talked in the Town Councils; and th.at 
party wrangling w'ould be violent at first; and they no more regarded this as 
an objection to a reformed system than thi'y looked fo schoolboys for the dis¬ 
cretion and steady conscientiousness of di.sciplined men. They knew also 
that time would do its work, in instructing the raw, and giving the wise and 
disinterested their natiu'al ascendancy over fhe violent and the corrupt. Tlii'y 
were aware that this measure was of the highest importance to the virtue and 
the liberties of the nation; the most necessary ]ucparation for all future good ; 
tlm seed field of hojie for fhe future political life of Great Rritain: ami thrv 
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1835. gave their efforts to the cause accordingly, with a seriousness and energy which 
—' tliey coulil never have commanded for the mere abolition of abuses of any 
enormity. Tlio great virtue of the Heform Bill was its extinction of corrup¬ 
tion, and its clearing the ground for a true reprc'scntation. The Municipal 
Heform Bill had all that merit, and, l)csid(!s, the greater one of pressing every 
man’s public duty home to him, and' (uigaging liim in its exercise, in his own 
street, and amidst a c-omrnunity where every face rvas familiar to him. ^ The 
work was of the highest order; its sco})e was fidly perceived by tlie Whig 
Administration; and it was done by them in the most admirable manner that 
the times and their position admitted. Great as w’ere some of their objc'cts 
and achievements during the early years of their rule, it is probable that this 
reform will, in far future centuries, stand out to view above the rest as the 
highest, from its connexion with the deepest principles of political virtue, and 
therefort' the most lasting syst('m of political liberties. 

prriTTs nil! Xhc Tuost radical imperfection of the sclnmie, and that which must subject 

UliFOKM. . ^ . T , , . . , T 

it to a future rc'form as sweephig* as tlu* last, is its protraction of llie severance 
of the interests of town and country. The Romans, as we have seen, con¬ 
ferred th(‘ir municipal quality (capacity for civil rights through liability to 
civil duties) prominently on the inhabitants of towns, w'hen? alone institutions 
of citizenshij) wane established by them during their occupation of Britain. 
The 8axon system was scuircely cognizant of towns at .all: but when the 
.Saxons came to Britain, they found a system existing in the towns to which 
theirs was easily adapted; .and they did not sidtvert it. During the feudaS 
ages, all civil rights wore concentrated in the towns; so that the very word 
Munici])al is to us a]rplicable oidy to a town system. As civil war sid)sided, 
agTiculture rose to the ])oint of superseding mere territorial dignity; and before 
the great rise of manufactures, it was the unquestioned leading interest of the 
commonalty, while closely connected with the territorial dignity of the 
aristocracy. With the rise of manufactures, .a new ])olitical era opened in 
England. For half a century before the reign of William IV. the m.anufac- 
turing population had been gaining upon the agricultural, at .a perpetually 
increasing rate; aud, if the country gentlemen in Farliament who opposed 
the Muuicii)al Reform Bill had understood their own case, they would rather 
have striven for some possible inclusion of the rural population in the scheme 
than have opposed a ref)rm in the towns. It is an evil all round that the 
nation should be divided into two populations, the urban and tlu; rural, w'hostf 
interests arc supjtosed to lx* antagonistic: and the vehement cries of agrietd- 
tural distress which had j)ained tlie cars of the nation almost without inter¬ 
mission since the Peace, seemed to tell that the agricultural interest was 
certainly not that which rvas gaining the ascendancy at present. It would 
have been a vast benefit to all if the two jiopulations could have been united 
under a system of local government whose objects are of .absolutely universal 
importance, instead of being separated as peremptorily as ever by the refonn 
of tOAvn government, while rural administration remained as before. But 
neither the Whig Ministers, if they had wished it, nor any others could have 
effected this iii 1835, when the mere mention of such a scheme would have 
been received as a proposal to subordinate the country to the towns. So the 
rural population remain in a backward and unfavotirable condition—subj(>ct 
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to the jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace of counties and divisions of counties, l S-’i;"). 

while the town population is in the enjoyment of a representative system - 

which, by improving their intelligence and independence, could not but u iden 

the severance between the two populations, to the disadvantage of the rural, 

if other influences were not operating, at perhaps an equal ratt-, on ladialf of 

the latter. The extension of Free Trade to agricultural jnoduce, and the 

consequent im]jrovemcnt of agricultural science and skill rvhich may with 

certainty be looked for, are likely to raise the mind and the condition of tlu-. 

rural population, till they may become capable of desiring and rccpiiriug for 

themselves a system of local government as favourable as that obtained by the 

men of the towns: and then, sonae future gover'nnu'ut will have to grant to 

the jHoducers and sellers of food, aird the cai)italists of their class, tlu‘ sanu' 

political scope and privilege which tin; Bill of 1835 secmaal to the producers 

and sellers of all other articles, and the capitalists of their multifarious 

class. 

The other great imperfection of the measure A\'as one', ordy tcinj)orary in its 
character, but of pernicious ojx'ration during the critical years when tlu' 
citizens required every aid, and no hindrance, in learning to discharg(^ their 
new duties and exercise their new rights:—the privileges of the old freenn'ii 
w'erc preserved, and with tlu;m a large measure of corruption. This w^as not 
the wxnk of the Administi-ation, but an amendment insisted on by the Lords. 

The preservation of the jiarliamentary franchise aiid cor])oration ju'opt'rty of 
this depraved body has been the greatest impediment to the purifying opera¬ 
tion of the measure: but care was taken by the iMinisters and the Ifouse of 
(kmunons that, while existing projxirty and privilege of an objectionable 
character were tenderly dealt with, no new interests of a similar kind .should 
bo permitted to arise: and thus, beneficial as have: been the effects of corpo¬ 
rate reform from the day that the Bill became law, its best results have yet to 
be realized. 

The substance of the measure, as passed, is this. nu(i..n. 

The points for review arc lour—the Area in the State occujned by the si n.riM i. oi mi 
system—the Objects of Municipal Government—the Municipal Constituency 
—the Municipal Functionaries. 

The number of boroughs included under the Bill was 178, and the colh'c- 
tive population about 2,000,000, at that time. Of these boroughs 128 of tin' 
most important had a commission of the peace assigned to them; rvhile the 
other 50 might obtain such a commission on a representation to the (h-own, 
by the Town Council, that the borough needs the appointment of one or more 
salaried police magistrates.—London is not included under the Act , a sjiecia! 
measure being promised for the metropolis: towards wdiich, however, notliing 
has yet been done. Of the 178 boroughs, 93 wore parliamentary' boroughs, 
and their limits W'ere taken as settled by the Reform Bill. The boundari<>s of 
the remaining 85 stood as they were before, until parliament should direct 
an alteration.—Each borough was divided into electoral wards—Livciqiool 
into 16; others into 12, 10, or fervor, till the smallest w'ere reached, which 
needed no division at all. The boundaries t)f the wai'ds, and thi' number of 
Town Councillors to be returned by each, w'crc settled after the ])as.sing t)f the 
Act, by barristers appointed for the purpose. 

VOI.. TI. 2 1 
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183o. Th(! ()l)jocts ol' Municipal GovTniinont wore InioHy sol foiili in tlio King’s 
' spocoli at tlio oloso of tlic session of liS.‘5!5, in tho scutonoc wliicli recomnieiuls 

parliamont “to mature sonic measures wliieli may seem best fitted to plaeo 
the internal govcuimient of corporate cities and towns upon a solid foundation, 
in respi'ct to their finances, tlieir judicatim', and their police.”—The new Act 
h'ft the old objects untonehed, for the most part, except in regard to the 
administration of justice and of eharity trusts. The administration of charity 
trust funds was now placed in the liands of trustees ajipointed by the Ixird 
Chancellor; and justice was made more aceessible, and its functionaries more 
res]H)nsible, by rarious new provisions. As to the appointment and manage¬ 
ment of tlie constabulary, the paving and lighting of the towns, and otlier 
duties of tlie local government, tlu'y were not dictated, nor local Acts interfered 
with, by express enactment. The tiling to be done was to procure ajiractical 
amendment by giving a true <-onstitueney to the towns, by which the local 
authorities should be elected in a geuuine'manner. 

Ilitlu'ito, the functionaries made the constituency; and the constituency in 
return ajipointed the functionarii's: so that if a sufficient number of corrujit 
and indolent men could bi' got into leagui', they could do what they ])l(\'ised 
with the jiowers and th(> f unds of the boroughs. Tliis was non amended, '.riie 
first class considered nas that of the existing frei'iiK'H, whose jnivilege, having 
been hitherto much restricted, vvas su])pos(al to have been valuable, and of 
jiroportionate original cost. 71 nas tluuefore jueserved to them, their wives 
and widows, sons, daughters, and apjirentices, vvlio were to enjoy the same 
jirivileges in land and jiropeit)', shares in coimiiou lands and public stock of 
the borough or corjioratiou as if the new .\ct had never Ix'cn jiasscd: b"ut 
henceforward,the debts of the corporation were to be paid before,and not after as 
hitherto, the claims of such ])er.s()ns were satistli d. The ]iarliamentary franchi.se 
was also, as we have said, jneservial to the .old freemen. But tlu'way to furtlu'r 
abuse was stopped, not only by creating an honest constituency which should 
swamp the corrujit old one, but b\ a jirovision that no rights of borough free¬ 
dom .should henceforth be ac(|iiired by gift or jiurchase, or in any other modes 
than those now enacted.—'Tlie .Act jire.scribes a jirojierty (jualification, on the 
understood ground that the municijial fund.s are provided by the propertied 
classes, who ought therefore to have the disjiosal of them. 'Tlie condition of 
a three years’ residence was much objected to, by men hei'c and there of all 
parties: but it was believed to be necessary to obviate sudden and large crea¬ 
tions of voters for jiarty .pnrjioses—an evil of which government had had re¬ 
cent and inconvenient exjicricnce, the admissions of frei'mcn in certain towns 
in England having been six times as many in 1830 as in the preceding year. 
If a necessity, howi’ver, the restriction is a bad necessity ; and it will probably 
be repealed when the purification of municipal government has become 
assured.—To be a municipal constituent, a man must be of full age; must, on 
the last day of the preceding August, have occujiicd jircmises within the 
borough continuously for the three previou.s years; must have been for those 
three years an inhabitant householder within seven miles of the borough; and 
must have been rated to the poor, and have jiaid those and all borough rates 
during the same three years.—yuch was (he constituency ordained by the new 
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Act—a nnrrow one; but good as far as if goes, and undorstood to be so re- US.’J.V 
sti'icted on account of previous abu.ses. . --- 

Tlie Re gistration of the cou.stituency rvas to be managed by an organization 
resembling that unde'r the Reeform Hill, with the variations rendered necessary 
by difference! e»f circuiu.stancos. The overseers of jeeirishcs make the lists: 
the Town Ulerk ce)rre!cts eind publishes theun; and, since the- first year, the 
Mayor iinel the Asse-ssors appehnteel for the- purpose luive re-vise-d ihe-m. 

The Funclieeuariesof Town (aerporettious anel their constituents had hitherto 
borne a strange variety of title-s in different places. I le-neefenth they were 
even-y where to be called “the- Mayor, Ahlcnuen, and Hnrge-sse-s.” This body 
was he-ne-eforth a constituted t!ejrpen:ition ; emjeemeretl te) ele) all legal acts a.s a 
berely, anel no! as inelivielnals; tee sue iintl be sneel by' the eeerjeorate mime; and 
to trenismit the'ir cen-pen-ate- riglits to their cenpeirate sneee-ssors. Tlie Town 
t'onne-il is the gre-at ruling boely eef the- beirongli. The- wards e-lect the- Conn- 
e illois, uhei.se- number wees, eis has been saiel, ajejieirlieineel afte-r tlie passing- of 
the- ,\e*t by barriste-rs whei visite-el the- boreinghs for the- jnirjKise-. The- Council * 
;ielmiiiisle-rs* by its Cennmittees, all the local bnsim-ss^—-the- constabulary aj)- 
^])ointiui'uls, anel the paving anel lighting; and the- boely in e-oue-lave ap])oint 
llie-ir ow'ii e)(lie:(-rs: elecree- the- ('vpeinelituve- of the beirough fuiiel, anel tin- 
h-asiug ol lanel anel Imilelings ; anel they have the porver of making bye--liiws 
feer the- ])revi-ntion iiuel snpj^re-ssieni e)f uuisane ei.s, anel othe-r obje-e ts of mineir 
h-gislalion. .All neeelliil safe-guarels against eon tipi ion .ire- proviele-el by making 
e-ommitte-e-s re speni-a'ble- to the whole ('oiincil, by the: a]>pe)iutuu-nt eif aueliteirs 
eif ae-coiuils wliei slieill not thi-mse-lve-s be- e-ouneillors at the- time!; einel by the 
ri'gulations that all (eiwu ae-e-ounts shall be- publishe-el; that two-thirds eil' the 
Cenine-il shall be- prese-nt ill the- jiassing of iiny bye>-law', anel that forty ehiys 
shall be ;illowi;el te) the- Si-ere-tary eef Slate- to obje-et to sne-h byi‘-l:iw, anel pro- 
e-ure its elisiilleewance by the seive-re-ign.—A lerojii'rly epialilie-alieen for the oflie-e- 
of eeeuneillor is re-e[uisite-. One'-lhirel of the- ('e)iineil ge) out, iinel are su])])lied 
by annual eile-ctiem on the 1st eif .\ove-mbi-r. 

The- Alayor is e-lmse-u fremi iiinemg the e-ouneillors: anel he must serve, eir 
jiay a fine of 1007. Tie preside-s over the jmblie ae-ts of the- borough during 
his year of ollie-e; is feir that time anel the- ue-xt yi-iir ;i .lustiee- of the- Pe-ace; 
revises the registriition with the asse-ssors, and sane tions the lists by his sigua- 
liire in open court; and is made- Returning Oflieer on oe;easiou of e-leietiem to 
jiarliamont. ^ 

The function of Aleleu'man is somewhat anomalous under the ne-w Act, into 
wdiieh it was introeluce-el by the JiOrels, more, as it a])])e:irs, from a clinging to 
olel namc.s .mil forms than from iiny- e-le-ar idea of what there- was for alelerme-n 
to do. By their remaining in eiflie-e- six ye.-irs, and half going enit eve-ry three 
years, while their boely incluiles eme-thirel eif the whede Cemueil, the- re-gula- 
tion for replenishing the (huncil by new- me-mbers to the number of oue--thirel 
annually is Set aside. The-y' are little more than councillors having preeede-nce 
of others and being re-inovcalde! eit the eiiel e)f six yc.ars instead of three. 

The Town Clerk einel Treasurer are ap]ie)inti-d by the- Council. The first 
has to keep in s.a,fety the ch.arter deeds anel records of the borough ; to make 
out the registration lists ; ki-eji the ■Minutes of the Council, and be subje-et to 
th(-ir elirc-ction. The treasui'cr is responsible for his .accounts to the auditors, 
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to whom he is to submit them half-yearly.—The Auditors are auiiually elected 

—-" by tlu! burgesses, on the 1st of March. The Assessors are elected in like 

manner. 

The power was reserved to the Crown of appointing such Justices of the 
reace as government may think propei* also such salaried Police Magistrates 
as the borough may apply for; and again, a Recorder for a single borough, or 
for tM'o or more in conjunction, provided tlie councillors of such town or towms 
desiri' to have a Recorder, show cause for such an appointment, and prove 
that they can pay his salary. Boroughs having a Recorder have separate 
(Courts of Quarter Sessions of the Peace, such t’ourts being cocapval in powers 
with similar Courts for counties. 

All Church ])ro]jerty in the hands of the old Corporations was required to 
he sold under the direction of the Ecrdi'siastical Commissioners; the proceeds 
to be invested in government securities, and the amnial interest to form a part 
of the Borough fund. Towms not at that time incorporated, might olitain a 
charter of incorporation by petition to the I’rivy Council. Some of the 
largest towns in England obtained charters by this method within*a few years 
after the passing of the .Act. 

(!’"nloNt.If " trs on th(' 5tli of June that Lord John Russell introduced the Muni¬ 
cipal Reform Bill to tlie House of (Commons. By the (tordial union of the 
AVliig and Radical ])arties, it was passed rapidly ahd safely through the Lower 

In im. 1 , 1 , 1 ...s. ][,n(se. The difficulty was with the Peers, who carried one amendment after 
another against Ministers; and among others, a decision to hear counsel for 
the existing Corporations, which didayed the jirogress of the measure for some 
time. The oiiposition was, as might be expected, about the rights of property 
—the jiroperty of poor men, it was insisted, and therefore to be the more care¬ 
fully regardial; and about the overthrow of ancient practices and observances. 
But tin; tase Avas too bad for a d<;structive opyiosition. As for the rights of 
]>ro])crty of the poor—in the city of Norwich, there were 3,225 resident free¬ 
men, of whom 315 were paupers; 808 more wen; not rated. In Lincoln, 
nearly four-fifths of the iiopulation were excluded from the Corjioration; and 
of the corporate body, three-fourths paid no rates. At Cambridge, out of 
20,000 iidiabitants, there were only 118 freemen. At Ipswich, of 2,000 ratc- 
l>ayors, only 187 belongiid to the Corporation. In the face of these facts, it 
was a mockery to talk of the rights of property being disregarded by the Bill. 
—As to the ancient jiractices and observances, it was only necessary to look 
back into history to sec that the existing state of things was in fact a mass of 
modern innovation and corrujition, and that the Bill w'as a restoration of 
ancient rights—a recurrence to the true old municipal principle. From a con¬ 
viction that the fact was so, and that the true old principle would, in a gene- 
r.'ition or two, work itself clear of the mischief of the Lords’ amendments, the 
Ministers, after due consideration, adopted those amendments rather than lose 
the measure. So they preserved the existing race of poor freemeft, who must 
die out in a few' years; let in the anomalous aldermen, in the hope that their 
uselessness and the evil of breaking in on the rotation of the Town Councillors 
w ould be ascertained before long; yielded some points in regard to qualification, 
and induced the Lords to yield some of their points; and finally passed the 

(1 ui. iML i.A'i Bill on the 7th of September. On the 9th, it became law. 
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The passage of the Bill was a severe and unexpected blow to the high Torf 1835. 
party, who had confidently reckoned on its being rejected by the CJommons '—— 
when returned from the lipper House. After all that they had done, they 
found that their staff of magistracy was swept away, to be succeeded by 
responsible officials returned by a genuine princi])le of election. The corrupt 
office-holders under the old system saw with dismay that the Cdiurch and 
Charity Funds which had given them so much power and profit were now to 
be publicly administered for the general good, and that borough pro])erty 
would be henceforth the property of the borough, and the police the servants 
of the public and not theirs. As Colonel Sibthorp expressed it, these exclu¬ 
sive privileges were gone '‘at one fell swoop:”—as O’Connell expressed it, 

“tag rag and bobtail was swept away.”—The rejoicing among the honest and 
enlightened townsmen of the kingdom was naturally great. Y’et, perhaps, 
there were few, even of the most joyous, who did not feel more or less regret 
at some of the adjuncts of the change; at the extinction, for iTistance, of 
aiiti(jue municipal observances and shows. It was a great thing to see ancient 
charities renovated—schools and asylums rising again, and coffers filling with 
money restored to the pTir])oses of the needy. It was a great thing to see our 
country planted over with little republics where the citizens would henceforth 
be trained to political thought and publie virtue: but it seemed a j^ity that 
the city feasts must go—tlu' juocessions be seen no more—the gorgeous dresses 
be laid by—^the banners be folded iij)—the dragon be shelved, and St. George 
never allow(>d to w(>ar his armour again ; and the gay runntus, in their pink 
and blue j(>rkins, their peaked shoes and rosettes, and their fearful wooden 
swords, turned into mere weavers, tinmen, and shoemakers. Already, some of 
ns may find ourselves discoursing eagerly to children, as Englishmen used to 
do to wondering Americans, of the sights ^ve once saw on great corporation 
days: and when we are dead, a fut\ire generation may turn over Ifie muni¬ 
cipal wardrobes, before tbeir colours are faded, and cast a glance over the 
Mayors’ bills of fare, and ask whether such things could have belonged to 
common life in the 19th century. These things, from being once solemn and 
significant, may have become child’s play, of which we of the 19th c:eiitury 
ought to have been ashamed: yet there are p('rhaps few of us that wore not 
soiTy to see them go. For once. Lord Eldon was not without general sym¬ 
pathy. 
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A midst tho existing stato of focliti” witli rogartl to the Church, its wealth 
and its iin'lficicncy for the religious instruction and guidance of the 
])eople, it was iin])ossil)le for any govornnient to feel or assniuc indifference to 
its condition. MV: find, therefore, both the Administrations of 1835 issuing 
an Ecclesiastical (Commission, for the purpose of inquiring into and rcjwrting 
upon the changes wliich might he effected in regard to Cliurch territory, in¬ 
come, and patronage, so as to'render reTuuneration and lahoiir inor<' cominen- 
snrate with each other, to enforce residmice, and destroy the necessity of plu¬ 
ralities, by ])roviding for all a suificieut revenue. Both (Commissions—the 
one issued by fSir 11. IVel in Eebruary, and the other by l,ord Melbourne in 
JuiK' were publicly objected to by parties within the Church, ranging from 
J)r. Ensoy to Sydney Smith; while those cnitside the (Church, constituting 
nearly half the ]) 0 ]nilation b(‘tw(>en the Land’s End and Johnny (Iroat’s, re¬ 
garded the matter with no great interest, because with little hope. Dr. I’usey 
and his High Church ])arty denied the right of the government to meddle 
with the distribution of (Church ollices and funds; and Sydney Smith, in a 
scries of ])nblislied letters, comjilained of the (Commission being com])osod 
chieiiy of the high dignitaries of the (Cliurch, whose judgment might, he 
thought, have been benellcially aided by information and suggestion from a 
lower ordbr of clergy, more conversant with the minds and the needs of the 
pi'ople. Those outside the jiale of the Establishment, knorving that the 
ajipropriation ]rrinei]de was not to be named, (‘X])ected little from a mere 
redistribution of office and funds, made by the highest holders of office and 
income: and to the people at large, the most intei-esting part of the whole 
matter was the conspicuous fact that the Church was at last compelled to un¬ 
dertake its own reform—or what its dignitaries conceived to he so. Startling 
evidences of popular ignorance and the blindest fanaticism were forcing them¬ 
selves on universal attention, just at the time when the publication of the 
revennes of the Church was prompting the question how it was possible that 
an establishment so rich in men and money could exist beside a population in 
a state of such heathen blindness.—The Ecclesiastical Commission of 1831 
had declared the gross revenues of the Established Church in England and 
Wales to amount to 3,792,885/.; and the net revenue to 3,490,497/. During 
tho ensuing years of inquiry and legislation, men did not forget that the net 
revenue of the English Church amounted to three millions and a half; and 
while they were waiting to see how these funds would he dealt 'with, events 
were continually occurring to show what ought to be done with them. 

Without going over again tho sickening record, found in the register of 
almost every year, of ignorance and fanaticism shown in disturbances requir¬ 
ing repression by soldiery and punishment hy the law, we may refer to one 
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event -vvliich seemed to occur, as was said in parliaiiK'nt, for the shaming of 1835. 

the Church. We find too much besides—we find a rector of Lockington —---—- 

tithing the wages of a poor labourer, named Dodsworth, and throwing liiin 
into jail for the sum of four shillings and fourpcnce. We lind Church rate 
riots abounding—the pannclling of pews broken in, anti men exchanging 
blows in the Church rvith fists and cudgels. AVe find revivals of religion 
taking place here and there—scenes worthy only of a frantic ht-athenism— 
scenes of raving, of blasphemous prayer, of panic-struck egotism, followed by 
burial processions to lay in the ground the victims of ii])oplexy or nervous ex¬ 
haustion.—We find men selling their tvives in the market-places, with halters 
round their necks—Jione of the parties having tire remotest conc('])fi()n of 
what marriage is in the eye of the law or of the Christian religion.—AV(; 
find crowds in such a place as Sludlield gutting, tiiul repeatedly firing, the 
IMedical School, through the old ]irejudicos against dissection.—Hut all these 
incidents, and many others of like natun! with thejii, wrought less on the 
public mind to the shame of the Church than an event which liajijiened in 
1838 almost under the .shadow' of Caut('rhury Cathedral. 'I'hat in such a<,„iiMNj\ni 
neighbourhood, a large body of the common ]>eoj)le should believe :i himitic to 
be the Messiah, and follow him to death through such a serif^s of observances 
as ordy a lunatic could have imjiosed, wars a shock to the clergy, it was 
believed, tind was certainly a stibject of painful amazt'inent to the rest of the 
world, which wars not at all solicitous to keep its o]iinion to itself. Prom tin' 

House of (!ommons to the wayside inn, men were asking what the Church 
w'as for, and what the clergy could be about, if the jtopiilation of a district 
near Canterbury could w'orship the ^rounds in the hands and side of a raving 
lunatic; see him fire a pistol at a star, and bring it down; believe him invul¬ 
nerable, and themselves through him; ex])ect to see him sail away, as he 
declared ho came, on clouds of glory through the heavens; and, wh^n he was 
shot dead, be quite happy in the certainty thiit he would rise again in a 
month. 

This poor wretch, named Thom, had been confined in a lunatic asylum for 
four years, and was then delivered over to his friends on the supjvo.silion of his 
being harmless. He then called himself Sir AVilliani Courtenay, fancying him¬ 
self a man of high family, as well as large estates,—in the siinie breath claim¬ 
ing to be the Messiah, and threatening hell-fire against all who would not 
follow him to obtain his estates, and get rich themselves. He did not want 
for followers; for, <as the people said about his knowledge of the Scriptures, ini■ 

“no unfarned person could stand before Sir William.” He fired a pistol' 
against himself, and was not wounded—there being no bullet. Ho put a lighted 
lucifer match under a bean stack which did not burn: and these things were 
regarded as true miracles by his followers. They believed that nothing <'Ould 
hurt them while following him; and when a mother could not refuse to recog¬ 
nise the wounds of her son, she comforted herself that he was “ fighting for 
his Saviour.” They kissed the madman’s feet, and worshipped him. A woman 
followed him on the last day of his life, wherever he wbnt, wdth a pail of water, 
because he had said that if he died, and if she put water between his lips, he 
would rise again in a month. He administered the Sacrament to his followers 
in bread and water. As he lav dead, his blou.se wa.s lorn up, that his followers 
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1835. might carry away the shreds as relies. The strongest rebuke to the Church, 
however, was at the funeral. From the fear of attack, and rescue of the body, 
there was a race to the churchyard—a trial of speed between the funeral van 
and the attendant gigs and carts: but, far worse, the clergyman felt it necessary 
to omit those parts of the burial service which relate to the resurrection of the 
dead. Many stolid and miserable wretches were watching the interment from 
the railing—some ghastly from wounds received in the fight; and the clergy¬ 
man feared that any jjromise of a resurrection would make them watch for the 
return of their prophet, to reign in the I’owdorham estates, float in the clouds, 
and give to eacli of his true followers a farm of forty acres. It was long before 
the clergy of Canterbury heard the last of this.—In the alfair of this madman 
and his pretensions, ten lives were lost in a few moments, and many persons 
were wounded. The parly of fanatics had strolled about the country for four 
days, praying, obtaining recruits, and looking for the JMillcniura. A farmer, 
whose men had been seduced from their work, gave information to the police. 
The first constable rvho presented himself was shot, by Thom himself, Avho 
then took his sword, and hacked tln^ body, crying out, “ Now am I not your 
Saviour ?” A jiarty of military was brought from f'anterbury, whose officer, 
Lieut. Benm'tl, Avas deliberately shot dead by the same hand. The lunatic 
himself Avas the next to fall, crying Avith his last breath, “ I have Jesus in my 
heart.” The local jails Avc're filled AA’ith his folloAvers, Avho Avere too ignorant 
to Avondcr at what they had done, cacu after the discovery that tlicir leader 
and companions could be Avounded and di('. Some Avere (ransported for life, 
or for terms, and the rest imprisoned for different periods. Tlnw AA cre noAv at 
last brought, under such circumstances as these, under the care of the Church, 
by Avhich they should have been instructed and guided from their youth up; 

Ainiuiii i!<)!ioor, aiid at tlic ciid of a year’s imprisonment some of tlnmi signed a paper dcclara- 
tory of tlieir shame and sorroAV at tlieir impious delusion, and at the acts to 
Avhich it had led them. Some Avho could not sign their names, declared the 
same thing among their old neighbours. Very few of the band could read and 
write. 

It was not likely that such evils as Avere indicated by this event w'ould be 
reached by a commission of church dignitaries inquiring into property and 
income, and unpractised in dealing with the popular mind: but, small as Avas 
the expectation of all parties, the result in eight years disapiAointed even that. 
The number of benefices and churches Avhose incomes had been augmented by 

poht.Diot. i. «o 2 . the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England was, in that time, 469; and the 
augmentation amounted, in the whole, to the sum of £25,779. The Church 
would certainly not saA C the people or itself in this way: and it was well that 
other measures were attempted. 

TIesflia of the The Ecclesiastical Commissioners Avcrc incorporated by Act of Parliament 

Commission. 1836, their number then consisting of thirteen, and including several mem¬ 

bers of the government. One of their first operations was a re-arrangement of 
episcopal sees. Two new sees — those of llipon and Manchester — were 
created; and four of the old ones Avere consolidated into two—Gloucester 
being united to Bristol, and St. Asaph to Bangor.—After this, the chief work 
of the Commissioners was making the re-distribution, whose result, after eight 
years, has been mentioned. It w'as felt by most reasonable jAeople that the 
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loss they expected l.lic better, after hearing tliat the (Aaiuiiissioiiors did no) IS;’!;'), 
find that any process of re-distribution could render the income of the — 

bishoprics sutficient for the wants of the bi.shops—the number of bishops iK-ing 
twenty-six, and the amount of income nearly .C15(),()()() ]i('r annum, (.'hurch e..iii oi.i i , 
reformers who made siudi a declaration as this avcuc not llu' kind of reformer,s 
who would secure the peasantry of Faigland against seduction by futun' 
mania(;s and blasphemers. .Something move tlian this must lx- done. 

In 1S;58, an Act pass(al, the object of whieli was to correct the abuse ol'non- s,,-. la-,...... 

residence—to render it im])os.sible hencel’ortli for (lu; hemdieed cleigyniau to 
be absent, at his own ])leasure, from the field of his duties, nhile enjo\ing llie 
proceeds of his living. M' absent for b('tw«‘en tlirei; monllis and six, for olh('r 
than professional ])urposes, without a lic('nse, lx- must forfeit a tliird of tlie 
income from his bem'tice; if between six and eight months, half tiu' income : 
if twelve months, three-fourths of the income. 'These rei|nisilions n eii' not 
new: but they were to be fenced about with strong securities. l!efo!-c grant¬ 
ing the licc'use, the bishop must he satisfied that tlie intended aleentee ha-, 
provided a ])ro])('r substitute, duly salaried. Other regulations canu- in with 
this—methods by which the bishop can kei'p himself informed of the condition 
of the pari.shes undi'r tin- care of his clergy, and not only cheek the temjiting 
]nactice of non-residence, but form some idi-a of the .state of the relation be¬ 
tween the pastors and their flocks. This was a great imjirovi-menl, not only 
as securing to the flocks the prc'senee of their pastors, hut as discouraging the 
entrance into tin* service of tin- (Ihurch of men who have no tasti- for its duties, 
but come in merely for a maintenance. Tin' (-ondition of residi-nce is as terrible 
or disgusting to such a class of clergy as it is welcome to those u ho are Averthy 
of tlu'ir function, (ireat as thi.s inqnovemcnt Avas, much mon- was Avanted : 
and tAvo year.s after, another con.sidcrahlc st('p aa as taki-ji. 

In 1840, an Act Avas passed Avhich nuule a gn>at sAva-ep of abuses, and ajijjlied c, in. o.. i . .I'l 

the accruing funds to good purposes. It abolished many ecclesiastical sine- .. 

cures, or deprived tin' holders of their emoluments; it abolislu-d the old s('lf-^ 
elected deans and chapters, decreeing that deans should be ap])ointed by the 
Crown, and canons by the bi.shops;—it authoriz('d the p\irchase and su])|)res- 
sion of .sinecure reeforit'S in ])riAate patronage, and tin' devotion of the ])roceeds 
to the spiritual Avants of the peoi)le at hand or ('IscAvhere. All the profits 
arising from these proceedings Avcrc to form a fund at the disjiosal of the (!oui- 
missioners for the supply of the most ])ressing s])iritual m'cds which came to 
their knoAvledge. There Avas a good deal of outcry, from the ch'rgy as well as 
others, about granting such powers as this bill conveyed to such a body of 
functionaries—placed so high above the Icvtd of ])opular feeling—as constituted 
the Ecclesiastical Commis.sion. Pages might be filled Avith tin- remonstraTiees, 
serious and jocose, of Sydney Smith upon the occasion ; and there Avas much 
truth in the objections Avhich he made ; but it Avas so great a thing tf) get rid 
of much scandal, to SAveep aAvay so much abuse, and administer a stern re¬ 
buke to the sinecurists of the Church and their ])atrons, that the Act Avas, on 
the whole, regarded as the most considerable advance yet made by the ('oni- 
mission towards a reform of the (Ihurch. As far as it Avent, it aa us a clearing 
of the ground. But this, after all, was a small matter; and more must be 
done. 

tl Iv 
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1885. The Tithe Commutation Act, for England and Wales, which passed in 1837, 
Avas a great promoter of peace and good-will hetAvecn the Church and the 
■Hos'\rr''" '* people at largo. From year to year, the irritation on both sides on the subject 
of tithes had become more and more intolerable ; and, as wo have seen, in one 
place a peasant was shooting his rector, and in another, a rector rvas tithing 
the peasant’s Avages, and thrOAA’ing him into jail for the sum of 4#. Aid. Such 
things have not been lu'ard of since ; f)r the admirable measure of 1837 has 
put an end to the (piarrelluig Avhieh Avas distTcditable enough to the nation, 
and ]K;rfe('tly scandalous in connexion Avith the Church. Tithe, not being a 
tax ])aid to goAernmenl, nor to any institution, but to almost as many lay as 
clerical individuals, could not be SAvcj)t away, or repealed like an ordinary tax. 
It had become so mixed uj) Avith a mass of interests and affairs, that its abo¬ 
lition could 7iot have been eff'cted but by a confiscation Avhich Avouhl haA^e put 
the gain iTito the pockets of men avIio had no businc.ss with it.—The true 
method Avas to comort tithe into a rent-cliai-gc: and this Avas done in a very 
coiit Din ]i, 612 . effective manner. The charge, payable in money, Avas determined by the ave- 
lage price of corn for the scA'en jiroceding years; and all kinds of tithe Avere to 
come Aindcr this arrangement. Every facility Avas giAxm for a Aoluntary agree¬ 
ment betAveen the tithe-oAA'iier and payer ; and both aa ere, in a large number 
of eases, glad to settle their disputes upon this basis: but if, after the lajtse of 
a sufficient time, no such agreement Avas made, the Tithe Commissioners had 
poAver to enforce it. In eight years from the passing of the Act, about half the 
business of assigning and apportioning rent-charges throughout the kingdom 
was completed : and a A'ery lai'ge proportion of the agreements aa os voluntary. — 
Erovisiou Avas made for a redemption of the tithe-charge, Avhere desii'cd, the 
payer being authorized to make OA'cr land to the OAvner, not exceeding tAventy 
acres in one parish, in purchase of his release from tithe-charges for ever. This 
poAver of redemption, though good, Avas less valuable than it Avovdd have been 
thought at an earlier date. I'ormerly, men Avould have sacrificed much to free 
themselves from the perjilexing and galling uncertainty of tithe-charges, which 
prevented them from undertaking improvements, or deprivc'd them of all the 
profit. But jioAv the uncertainty and malicious incidence of the tax were re¬ 
moved by its conversion into a rent-charge, on a broad and ascertainable basis. 
Here, again, Avas a gri'at clearing of the ground for improvement of the relation 
betAveen the Church and the jieople. But it Avas not enough. The Avorst evils 
remained ; and there Averc some at the time Avho expressed their sense of these 
evils in the Avords of Milton, Avhich tell hoAv the poor “ sit at the foot of a 
pidpited divine to as litth: piiri)ose of benefiting as the sheep in their pens at 
Smithfield.” 

r<.p< i.AR Ein - The desideratum was a system of Education. Every body knoAv this. That 
‘is, every body knew that the great mass of the Avorking classes, and all the 
vast pauper class of England, Avere deplorably ignorant. But who could say 
what Avas to be done, Avhile the Church did not educate its OAvn body, and .yet 
• rose up in opposition at every mention of a jdan which did not give the con¬ 
trol and administration of education to the clergy, and the Dissenters could not 
])ossibly agree to any such condition ? The Dissenters exerted themselves 
much more than the Cdmrch to educate the children Avithin their re^ective 
bodies ; but. bc.sides that the instruction they could give Avas desultory, partial. 
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uDtl isnperfiliial, those hodic.s did not comprehend the most ignorant and desti- 18 do. 

tutc classes—the very poor agricultural lahourors and the abandoned of the* --' 

towns, who belonged to no religious denomination at all. The majority of all 
denominations objected to secular education; and on any system of religious 
instruction they could not agree. Jj^n various parts of the Continent the 
spectacle might bo scon of children sitting on the same bench, (latholics, Pro¬ 
testants, and Jews, having their understandings opened,, their consciences 
awakened, and their affections flowing out upon one another, with a prospect 
before them of co-operation in their future livc.'s—the duties of citizenship ren¬ 
dered easy by assoeiations of school days, and ]mrgcd from tin' sectarian taint 
that renders English society an aggregate of bodies which distrust and dislike 
each other through prejudices sent down frojii gtmeration to generation. Hut 
among us such a spectacle could not be hoped for ; for no subject is less under¬ 
stood by our jiation at large than that of religious liberty. Religious liberty 
could not become understoo<l but by improved geiu'ral ('ducation : and gf'neral 
education could not bi' had for want of religious liberty. It was truly a 
desperate case. AVc; hav(' se(‘n how' fruitlessly efforts had been made, by ' 

Mr. Ri ougham and others, to extinguish this fatality: and while such efl'orts 
resulted only in increased positivemess and bitterness on every hand, thousands 
and tens of thousands of childiam had been ])assing off into a condition of hope- 
h'ss ignorance and depravity, amidst which the most erroneous vii'ws of the 
Christian religion would have been as the day-spring from on higli to those 
who sit in darkness. Combined with what else the) u’ouhl have learned, theie 
w(Te no vi(‘ws of (/'hristianity Avhich could have been im])arted in England that 
would not have b('(‘n salvation to the host of childri'n in the Durham eoal-])its, 
and the wilds of Wales, and the hovels of Dorsetshire, and the cellars of laver- 
pool, atid the precincts of (’anterbury, and the rookeries of London, wjio have 
sunk, the while, into abysses of guilt and misery through the neglect of the 
State of Avhich they were the heljdess and nnconscicuis members. 'J'he high 
honour-of being the first to lay a hand on the barrier of exclusion belongs to 
the Whig administrations of this period. It was little tliat they could do : and 
that little could not expand into an effective system. Erom the nature of the 
case, their plan could be but of temjiorary duration, as well as most restricted 
operation : for they could only help those who could, more or less, help thciu- 
sel ves ; whereas the aid was net'ded es]H!cially by those who were unconscious 
of their own need: but, if they could drive in only a little wedge which must 
be thrown away, it W!is they who found the crevice, and struck the first blowx 
It was the fashion of the tiine to laugh at the Whig administrations for their 
resort to special conimi.ssions : a j,-esort, how'cvcr, for which the country is much 
indebted to them. That they did not employ this method in the early days of 
their rule, as a preparation for an educational system, while they used it wuth 
eminent success in their Poor Law and Municipal reforms, is an indication of 
their hopelessness about establishing a system at all. Without a full and j)ro- 
tracted inquiry, the results of wdiich should be offered in a com]ueh('nsivc Re¬ 
port, no measure could be framed which had a, chance of working well. The 
question of endowments was under investigation; and nothing could be pro¬ 
posed ||bout funds till the results of that inquiry were knowm. The actual 
state of education was not ascertained; nor had the legislature any dcfiitili' 
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notions as to thi' kind anil deforce of education -wliicli should be desired or at- 
tein])tcd for the peujde at large. It was a rare thing to meet with an English 
gi'iifleinan, in or out of jiarlianient, wlio had any rh'ar views on the question of 
state or \ olunlary education ;—which was hest for us in itself—which was most 
procurahle for us—and whether they shjpuld, could, or might he in any degree 
united. Such a “'Whig Commission” as it was the fashion of the day to 
laugh at would have bi'onght knowledge to legislators, and made them think 
and discuss, till thi'ir minds had adaiiual some clearness. The public attention 
would have been fixed, and its interest roused, by the same means; and in a 
fi!w years—perbajis two or tlirei—the matter Avould have been ripe for legis¬ 
lation. Ibit it was clear tliat, IMinisters dared not employ this method. Par¬ 
liament, being yet blind to the imjiortaiice of the jnoject, would have com- 
jilained of tlie expense ; tlie Cburih u oiild liave risen iq) to o])pose an invasion 
of what slie considered her ])rovince; and tlie Dissenters would, as we see by 
tlie light of a later time, have attacked with fury any jnoposal to modify their 
ojio ations among,- tlii' voung of their own sects. So, nothing was said about 
any broad plan of an extimsive commission, with a view to future legislation ; 
and Ministers and parliament could learn only from such information as came 
in through the I'actory Inspectors, the Charity and Poor l.aw Commissioners, 
and the witnesses who gave testimony before an Kducation Committee of the 
i louse of Commons in LSod-'i. 

Lord llrougham ventured to proceed upon the partial and most imperfect 
information thus obtained, to form anil propose to jiarliament a scheme of 
.N at ional Ldui atiun in the session of LS.’IT : and the result was what might 
have been iinticijiated—a ]d;in too ernde for iuloption. His jdan would have 
placed the school system under the control of the Administration of the diiy, 
while loiiving it subject to the worst evils of voluntaryism; and thus it could 
never have commanded general conlidence, while it left unsolved the secttirian 
difiicullies which have heen the chief embarriissment throughout. There were 
yet other objections, so evident to those who knew most on the subject of 
which all knew hut too little, that the measure, introduced in two succeedino- 
years, was dropped without a contest.—What the Ministers did was very 
modest in conqiarison viilh this; and, modest as their effort was, it cost them 
so much trouble and opposition, that no one will venture to say they could 
have done more. 

As we have seim, a ('ommittee of the Commons sat during two sessions, to 
receive and report upon evidence as to the condition of Education. This is a 
subject ipiite unmanageable by a Parliamentary Committee, by its vastnoss, 
and the inqxissibility of securing an averagii—a true representation—of wit¬ 
nesses. Tlie Committee therelbre was of little use, except as an evidence that 
the great subject of Education was becoming really interesting to the legisla¬ 
ture. In ISdl, the government obtained from Parliament tlie first grant in 
tiidof Education. It was only 20,0()(P.; but it was a beginning; and it went 
on through suhseipient years till lb39, when a vote of 30,000/. was asked for. 
—The grant was distributed in different projiortions through the National 
School .Association, which was in strict connexion with the Church of 
Enghiud, tinil the Ilritish and Foreign School Society, which admitted qj^ildren 
nl*all Christian denominations, without imjwsing iqion them sectarian teach- 
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ing. The mctliod of distribution was by giving aid to applicants in propor- 183,'>. 

tion to the amounts which tliose applicants could prove themselves able to '— -' 

raisg for the building of school houses. It is obvious at a glajice that on this 

jn-incijdo aid is given precisely where it is least wauited—to districts which can 

raise funds for educational pxuposes, while the poorest and most neglctded 

could proffer no claim. After a few years, the Educational (!ommittee of the 

I’rivy (louneil resolved that the piincijdc of giving most where most could be 

raised on tlic sjxot shoidd not be invariably adhered to, if ap])licati()ns should 

be made from very poor and populous distrix ts, where &nbscri])tions eoidd not 

be obtained to a suflicient amount. As to llu^ desolate districts where there,' 

was no one to stir at all amidst the deaduess of ignorance and ])ovia'ty—then; 

w'as no ])rovision made for them.—To those that had mueb, more was 

to be given; and to those that had less, wars less to b(' given: and to 

tlios(; wdio had nothing—nothing. One bcneticent work wdiich the annual 

])arliamentary grant (still annually disputed, however, and therefore un- 

ceitain) enabled the iMiuisters to elfect, was the establishment and organi/.a- 

tioii of a model school, from which might descend long generations of 

schools for the ( raining of teachers. In 1<S3.), 10,000/. w as e.Kpressly voted by 

I’arliament for this object; and in 1835), tlu^ {rnnniiltce of I’rivy (/'ouncil ex- Mmyto,Juii<.:(r(i, 

jiressed their regret that, owing to the sectarian difhcxilties of the case, they 

could not jnopose a ])lan for the establishment of a Normal school under the 

care of the State, inst('ad of that of a voluntary association. 

Op))osition wars made at ('very s((']i. Ijord Stanley even dcelarc'd in 1839, 
that the grant of 10,000/. for a Normal school, in 183d, was made at a late 
period of the scission, wdn'ii Members were not duly vigilant. AV^hen, in 1N39, 
an Order in (Council vc'sted the management of the Education fund in a t'om- 
mittee of I’rivy (Council, instead of the Eords of the Treasury, in whose' hands 
it had hitherto been, tin' sharpest debate, and that which most clearly revealed 
the difficulties of the case, toede ])lac(' in both Houses, and led to a sc'vere re¬ 
tort from the govc'rnment. On Eord John llussell moving for tin' grant, l,ord 
Stanley moved an amendment ju'oposing an address to the Sovereign to re- xh,„, 

scind the Order in (louneil for the a])])ointment of the Hoard of I’rivy (knincil. 

A debate which wnis rc'iiewed at hitervals for some weeks brought out the 
view's of a variety of members on the whole Education (picstion; and (he 
reader sees, with a scut of amazement, that a mc'inbc'r here and tlic're set him¬ 
self to prove that in France' tlu'ie was Ic'ast crime where ignorance was most 
dense, and desired the House to infer that the innocence of the masses W'as 
in proportion to their inability to read and write. Iti the' ('ommons, the 
Ministers obtained their grant by a majority of only tw'o: and in the' Lords, 
an Address to the Sovereign, like that proposed by Lord Stanley, moved by 
the?'Archbishop of (Canterbury, was carried by a majority of 111. The Lords iiMcrd, .\inji. 
carried up the Addrc'ss, sincerely believing, no doidxt, that they were rescuing 
their young Queen and the State from the guilt and danger of countenancing 
dissent by permitting any portion of the ])<arliamentary grants to reach the 
schools of the Hritish and Foreign Society through the hands of members of 
the Priv'y Council. Hut they received their rebuke from the clear voice of 
their joung Queen, who saw, xinder the guidance of her Ministers, the full 
enormity of the claim of the Church to engross the education of the xiation. 
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1835. There was nothing in the present condition of the people—about Canterbury, 
'—' for instance, as people were saying—or of the National schools, to induce a 
belief that the Church was fulfilling avcII the function which it claimed: but 
if it had—if the education in those schools had been as good as it then was 
proved to be bad, and if the Church had been really educating all who did not 
expressly belong to dissenting bodies, the claim of the Church—that the 
government should not counteiicanee and aid the efibrts of Dissenters, by send¬ 
ing help through the hands of the Privy Council Committee, was too mon- 

Annu,ii itoBi.icr. strous not to be rebuked as it was by the royal reply. The Queen Avas sensible 

183*t p 171 . ^ •> 1. *f 

of their Lordships’zeal for religion and the Church: was always happy to 
have their advice ; yet thought it a matter of regret that they should have 
thought it necessary to offer it now:—was deeply aware of her duties to the 
Church, in sanctioning tlu' very measure in (piestioji—reminded their Lord- 
ships that by annual Reports they would ahvays know what was done by the 
Committee, and have o])portunity for objection or control; and finally, ho])ed 
that it Avould appear that the grants had heen expended Avith strict fidelity to 
the purposes of Parlianumt, to the rights of conseience, and the security of 
the Established (fiitircli. 

The chugy, Avith finv exceptions, henceforth nd'used to permit participation 
in these grants: and the (piarrcl between the Church and the government, in 
regard to the priuci])les of administration of the grants for education, has been 
revived, from time to time, and is not settled at this day.—One good result 
of the proceedings of the session of 183!) Avas that a strong effort Avas made to 
extend, and also to iminoA'e, the National Schools. The Church i)arty Avished 
to test and bring out the strength of its oavu body: and also to compensate the 
clergy Avho had conscientiously refused participation in the government grants. 
The chief solace to the observer of tlu'se melancholy contentions of bigotry AA'ith 
the needs of the time Avas in seeing hoAV the Church beeame roused to some 
sens(‘ of her duty toAvards the ignorant and the poor, and hoAv the great subject 
of popular education Avas at last making its Avay to the front on the platform of 
public interests. The struggle Avitli Avhich each step Avas attended shoAved, in 
a stronger light than any one had anticij)ated, the utter blindness of a largo 
number of educated Rrotest.ints, in or outside of the British parliament, to the 
rights of the universal humair mind and conscience—of the mind to know¬ 
ledge, and of the conscience to ecpial liberty : but the more this blindness Avas 
exhibited, the less mischief there Avas in it, and the more likely Avere the friends 
of popular enlightenment to understand and agree how to proceed. 

Among these friends of 2 )opu]ar enlightenment must certainly be considered 
the Melbourne administration and that Avhich succeeded it. The Whig Minis¬ 
ters made the beginning Avhich has been detailed: and their successors carried 
out their plan with a zeal and fidelity for Avhich they merited and obtained 
high honour.—By this scheme, the Church Avas ofi'ered the opportunity,Avhich 
she seemed to need for regaining some of the honour she had lost, and retriev¬ 


ing some of the disgrace under which she lay at this ])artieular period: but 
she could not accept the opportunity: and, Avhile torn more fiercely every year 
by the conflicts of parties Avithin her OAvn pale—her very bishops being by this 
time arrayed against each other as favourers or repressors of “ Tractarianism”— 
she Avas dissolving the traditional associations of respect and awe in the minds 
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of the nation at large by her practical opposition to popular cTilighteninent. 1835. 
Such reforms, however, as she permitted in the working of Insr own atfairs 
were already operating for good ; and it is the recorded ojiinion of some of her 
highest dignitaries that the preservation of the very existence of the Church of 
England is owing to the Melbourne administration. Those who may not agi-ee 
in such an opinion yet, may and do now see that that administration was really 
most friendly to the Church precisely in insisting on those measures which the 
Church most vehemently opposed. If, for one instant, they had yielded to 
the control of the Clnireh the parliamentary grant for education, they would 
have done as much for her speedy destruction, as they could have done for her 
stability and prosperity if they had been able to carry their Appropriation 
princijde. 
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T O tLe contpiiiplativp pliilosoplier, notliiiij; is iiioiv striking, tliioiigliout tlio 
wliok' rangp of hunuin lifo, tlian the universal lendeuey of men to over¬ 
rate the relati\e importance of tin' Im&iness under their Land. It woidd be 
unreasonable to (piarrel nilh this tendency—evidence though it be of human fal¬ 
libility and blindness :—it would be unreasonable to (piarnd with it. while 
human faculties are what they aic—able to work but slowly, and within a very 
limited range; because the stimulus of hope aiid onnhdenee is necessary to 
impel men "to do all that they can ; whereas, they would sink down in th(> in- 
aetiori of discouragement if tla'v could see at the moment the actual jiroportiou 
that their deeds bear to llieir needs. Children would never learn to read first, 
and then would never learn the grammar of a lu'w language, if they were aware 
beforehand what a language is, and what a work it is to master its structure 
and its .signs : it is by seeim; oidy the page before them, by not looking beyond 
the task of the hour, that tlu'y iiecornplish the business at last: and it is not 
till they have become men that they a])pvehend the philosophy of their aehiev e- 
ment, and learn to be grateful that they did not recognise' it sooiu'r. Thus it* 
is in the great sphere of polities, where the wisest men are but children, work¬ 
ing their way to achievement with more or less of the confidence of simplicity; 
a .simplicity which the ordinary life of man is too short to convert into a power 
of philosophical retrospect. In the longer life of a nation, this power of philo¬ 
sophical retrospect belongs to a future generatioii; and it is very int('resting to 
the thoughtful of each generation to contemplate the confident satisfaction of 
their forefathers in the belief that they had set things straight as they w'eiit, 
and compassed the whole of the business which was under their hand. How 
com])lete did the lleformation appt'ar to fhose who wrought it ! How confi¬ 
dent were tlu'y that Romanism was subordinated to Protestantism for ever ! 
whereas, our own time ha.s taught us that the work was not only incomplete, 
but certainly insecure, and ])ossibly transic'ut. How complete did the Revo¬ 
lution of 1()!S8 apjM-ar to those who wrought and witnessed it! How confi¬ 
dent were they that good princijdes of government were firmly established by 
it! Y'et we see how not oidy those principles might be evaded, but how the 
most important part of the work, the government of the towns, was left in a 
state of corruption as dire as all the ^tuarts had made it. How complete did 
the work of Catholic Emancipation appear to those who emancipated the 
Catholics; and how confidently did they, and their supporters of the liberal 
party, conclude tluat the tranquillization of Ireland was achieved! Yet the mere 
use of the terms “tranquillization of Ireland” now ap'pears a mockery. To a 
future generation, the most astonishing part of the whole business will be that 
the men of 1829 could be such children as tht'is to overrate the importance of a 
single act—great as the act might be.—Again, how confident were the Whigs 
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of 1832 of the finality of the Reform measure; and those who were less childish 1835. 
than this were themselves as childish in supposing that the nation was settled ' 

and satisfied for a time; safe at hsast from revolution ; and that further reforms 
might proceed with regularity, in the midst of security. In a sjnrit of s(;cur)ty, 
the intelligence of the kingdom prosc'cuted its work—the government aeliiev- 
ing political and social reforms—the Church cafrying on ecclesiastical reforms; 
and the liberal parties, in and out of parliament, pn)])osing and maturing 
schemes for the orderl)' and regular removal of a1)uses and ohstructions, as if 
the deposits of the corru])tions and miseries of centuries were not still ]>ii ,s(mt 
in tlu'ir midst, working towards explosions wliicli might sliatlei our polity to 
fragments in a day. Already we hegin to set—w liat will h(i seen much more 
clearly a hundred years lumce— that those \\ ho li v(h 1 in the years succeeding 1S.‘)2 
wa're living in times ^xahajis as ])erilous as the history ol I'.ngland h:is to show— 
amidst a romance of jieril as striking, when fully understood, as any of the times 
of the I’lantagenets and the Stuarts. If this statement a]ii)ears I'xtravagani, it 
must he hecausi! the greater number of (jui('f Englishmen hare not \et contem¬ 
plated the history ol' their own time as they would that of another. This is 
certainly the case* wdfh the greater mouher of us ; while some fiwv rigard the 
story of this chajiter with a sort of incredulity—a dread of gi\ing wa_> to ro¬ 
mance—W'hich disturbs their judgment, and obstructs their ])erce])tion of the 
wonder and interest of the loo uni|uestionahle tale. It was not that the tacts 
w(>re any secret. Tliev were jmhlished in news])a]M'rs, in reviews, and in the 
reports of parliamentary committees and di'hati's. It was that few , in the midst 
of the ])ressing business of tin' tinu’, saw the full siguilieanee, or li'lt the lull 
enormity, of the ease; and the few who did used a resc'ive and ])rudenee so 
uncommon in tln'in as to indicate tlu' depth and loree ol their own iiu- 
])ressions. 

It was a. time of revolutionary cuns))ir;ieies ; cons])iraeies to which those of 
the (histlereagh and Sidmouth times wi're trilles—conspiracies at both extri'iiK's 
of soci(!ty—one under tin' sti'jis of the throne—the other under the shadow ol 
the w’orkhous(;. Of them w e shall speak ]ires('ntly : hut w (' must first show 
the n'llex agitation of both as ap|)arent in a remarkable movement in an inter¬ 
mediate portion of society. 

It is unnecessary to present again the conduct of the majoritv ol the Peers 
during the Reform struggle. It is, and ever will he, fresh in men’s minds : 
the disgrace of the hishojis above all ; and next, the insolence and rancour of 
the least (uilightened of the lay jieers. Erom yi'ar to yi'ar they jnolracted the 
provocation they gave to the ]H' 0 ])le at large, by obstructing and damaging 
measures of improvement which they could not wludly get rid of. They ilid 
this with a rashiu'ss which ajipeim'd unaccountable till revelations wi'rc imuh' 
that showed how the most violent of the obstructive Peers had reckoned on 
political changes which .should giva; them justification for the ])ast, and their 
own way for the future. We have seen how they came to yield the point ot 
Parliamentary Reform ; hut it vvas not known at the time how conlidently they 
exjiected soon to rejieal the Reform Pill. We have seen how they jepcaledl) 
extinguished the Irish Church hills sent up by largi* niajoriiies ol the Com¬ 
mons ;—how fifteen bishops assembled at Lambeth to I’oncert measures for 
intimidating the Ministry ;—and-how the Primate began his agitation in the 

vot,. ii. - I 
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1835. Upper House before the measure rvas introduced th('re. We have seen how 
'—materially they injured the Muniei])al Reform Bill, in its principles as well as 
its details ; and how tlu-y went up in a crowd to addr(;ss the Sovereign in oppo¬ 
sition to a liberal, though extremely small, educational mea.sure, and received 
their due r(;buke. If it Avere necessary to folloAV tlu'ir action, stej) by step, 
tlirough the legislation of the ffrue, avc should see that these Avere but a small 
])art of the obstructions op])osed by tlu' majority of the Lords to necessary or 
desirable reforms. 

It Avas not to be cxpecf('d that the nation AAould bear this. The question, 
“ Whatmust he done Avith the l.ords.''” so familiar in 1830—1832, av as not 
dr()])]ied ; and a suecession of i-e])lies to this question Avas protfered in the other 
Cm 11,..,. lii i.H.M j],,,,,.,. \ arious nienihers there ])r(>]Aosed ;i reform of the House of Lords as a 

fitting se(iuel to the reform of their oavu ; and tlie seriou.sness Avith Avhich the 
(|uesiion \\ a--discussed during the yi'ars liS.‘J,5—1 m 37 is lather startling to the 
reader of tlu' present day, till he reiuemlx'rs the tlu'ii recent aholition of the 
hereditai'A ])eerage in France, the triunqdiant reform of our own LoAver House, 
and tlu^ insolent attitude of detianee assumed at the time by the Kenyons, Ro¬ 
dens, ^^’vntords, and NcAVcastles, Avho Avi're secretly expi'Cting a s])eedy 
n'Storalion of their domination in the State.—The most favonrabh' eireum- 
stanee, |ieiha|>s, foi- them Avas, that Mr. OT.'onnell early ])ledg<'d hiniscdf to 
ju'oeuii' a reform of the House <if l.ords. On Irish questions, .Mr. OT'onnell 
Alas .siqin'inely to he feared by his o]>|)onents, Imt not on (jneslions Avbich must 
be agitated else\\her<‘ than in Indand.—At the close of the session of liStio, lu' 
o'( M\ Avent on what he called “ a mission ” to the North of Lngland and Scotland, to 

I () 1 U _ , I • • 

rouse tlir |)C()])1(.‘ 1o rcfiuiiT' ;iii ( U^ctive —the election ol a ])(*er, for a 

term of A<‘avs, liA cAcry 200,()()() (deetors ; which AAould yiidd a House of 130 
pe(>rs for the 170 then sitting. He A\as reeiUAcd ;ind hasted, with accla¬ 
mations, by large numbers of iieojile at Mamhester, NcAveastle, Kdinburgh, 
and (ilasgow. 'k’ef no Aisihle effect A\as jirodiieed—at h'ast, none to the injury 
of the cause of the I’eers ; for O’Uonneirs oratory, so jioAverful in Ireland, 
seemed to astonish or amuse, rather than ^lersuade, his Fnglish and Scotch 
audienei's. The folloAiing secmis a fair sjieeimen of his methods of incitenumt: 
and no I'.nglishman or Seot( hman Avill Avonder that it did not assist the sub¬ 
version of so time-halloAved an institution as the British House' of Beers. On 
Aiiniini ii.f, t.r, niccting the Ldinbuigh 'J’rades, lu' said, “ AVe achie'ved but one uood measure 

ISA.', |i .Ki',. . " . ^ 

this last session ; but that was not our fault; for the 170 tyrants of the country 
]»r('vented us from achieving more. Ancient Athens Avas degraded for sidimit- 
ting to thirty tyiants : modern Athens A\ill newer alloAV 170 tyrants to rule over 

sjif'rtutiir, 1 her. It Avas stated in one of the (duhs tliat at one time a dog had 

'' ' ' bitten the bishop ; A\hereu]K)n a nohlt! lord, Avho Avas present, said, ‘ I Avill lay 

any Aviiger that the bi.sho]) began tbe epiarre'l.’ Noav really tbe Hou.se of Lords 
began the quarrid with nua They may tri'at me as a mad dog if tbe’y ]dca.se: 
I Avon’t tight tlu'm : but I will treat them as the Quaker treated the dog which 
had attacked him. ‘ Heaven forbid,’ said he, ‘ that J should do thee the 
slightest injury. 1 :im a man of jteiiee ; and I Avill not hurt thee:’ but when 
the dog wt'iit aAvay, he cried out, ‘Mad dog! Mad dog!’ and all people set 
u])on him. Now, tlnit is my imncdy Avith tins House of Lords. I am more 
honest than the Qutiker Avas ; for the dog that attacked me is really mad. Bills 
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were rejected in the House of Lords siinjdy because Dauiel O’Counell su])j)orted 18.‘55. 

them; and I do say that if I had any twelve men on a jury on a (juestion of --- 

lunacy, 1 would ])ut it to such jury to say if such men were not eonlirmed inad- 
men. So you perceive the do^ is really mad—aud aceordinsly I have started 
on this mission to rouse the ])uhlic mind lo the nec('ssity of reConuiiif; the 
House of liOrds; and 1 have had 50,000 eheeriii”' me at Manchester; and 
100,000 cheerin'^ me in Newcastle; and 1 heard one simultaneous cr\, ‘ Down 
with the mad do^^s, and U]) with common sense.’ 'I'he same cry has resovinded 
through Auld Reekie. Tin; Caltcm Hill and .Xrthnr’s Scat re-(.'cho,'d with the 
sound; and all S<ujtland has e\])rcssed the s;un(' d('t(Tminaliou to us(' every 
legitimate effort to remove the House of laurls. 'I'hough the Commoiis aie 
with us, yet the House of Lords are against us ; aud they have determined that 
they will not concede a ])ortion of fr<‘edom uhieh tlu'y can possil)!) l;eep haelr. 

Sir Rohert Reel, the gri'atest humhug that ever lived, and as full of])(ditiea! 
aud religious cant as any man that e\er canted in this canting uuild— feeling 
liimself (juite safe on his own dunghill, say.-- that /rr want hut one Cliamher— 
ou(! House of Radical Reforniers. He knew lliat in saying this he r\as saying 
wliat was not tiaie. AV'e know too well tin' advantage of douhle delilxrafinn 
not to su])port twoHous(‘s; hut llu'ymusi he siihjeet to popular control ; they 
must Im' the servants, not the masters, of the peojrle.”—It nas triii' that .\uld 
Reekie caught u]) the sound, and that tin' ( .ilton Hill and Arthm's Seal re¬ 
echoed with the cry. O’Connell had a magnificent reception h\ the lidinhurgh 
Trades and the 1 'niled Irishmen : and the Calton Hill u as covered r\ ilh ,a dense 
mass of the well-dressed inhahitanis of the city. “The reeepi ion of ()'('onnell 
by the immense' assemhly,” we arc; told, “ eondeined ;oleinnil\ rvilh en¬ 
thusiasm.” Rut the t'lithusiasm nu'lted away, and the cry died out, without 
producing any etfeef on the eonstilutiou of the Loi'ds’ House'. O’l'en iie'll eonlel 
not hael a pedilieal re'fenni any where' hut in Irelanel, e'ven whe're, as now, he 
began with e-very aelvanlage. 

Much more e'ife'e'tuiel was the ae'tiem within the walls eef the' Heuise' e)f (auu- A I t A* (Vs 1 III 

. . . 1 • 1 • 1 * j’ 1 'ri' Luki);> 

nioiis, oi\ th('<Tr()utul oi tho. petitions s(‘iit u]) during tin' mutilation o1 llic 
Municipal Rill'by the JVe'Vs. On the'2nel eef Se'pte'udee'r, .Mr. Ueeehuek eh'- 
elareal his intention of mewing fen h'a\c to bring forward, in the- ne'xl se'ssiem, 
a Rill fe)r the removal of the veto peesse'sse'd by the ILieise' e)f Leerds, seihstituting 
for this veto a suspensive powe'r whie h shenilel cause' the' re'e-enisieU reilieen eef any 
measure wdiieh the Peers .should edejeet lo, hut whie h suspe-nsive' jvewe'r sheuilel 
not intercept the' Re:iyal assent to any Rill afteer its se'e-onel passage' threeugh the- 
Ceemmems. Mr. Hume gave notice the same night, that he shemlel move, 
e'arly in the next se's.sieiu, few a He.lect Cemimitlee fee inepiire iiite) the' eonstitu- 
tion anel conelitiem of the' Henisee eef Reel's—wlu) the Peers we're', how epuiliiie'el, 
aud how they discharged their duties. Some amuse'uient wees e-emse'd by Mr. 

Hnme-’s courage'ems rt'pueliation’eif all jeeietieal fe'cling, anel ;ill eintiepiarian assei- 
eiatiems, w'hcu he comjdaine'el of “ thee farce” e»f thee feirms eit e'eenfe're'ue e hetwee'u 
the Lords and Commons, when the I’e'crs were seate'el anel eeevere'tl, anel the 
Commons staneling anel hare-heaeh'il—“ tei e'xchange' two hits eef ]);i])e'r;” as 
Mr. Hume saiel. He .saw nothing of the' eild days whie h his weuels e alle'el up 
before the mind’s eye of those whe> heard him—the days when the Ree'rs we'iee^ 
like Princes, each with a little' army at his e'all ; anel when the unwarliki' 
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1(865. Imif'esN ro])reS('iitalivi's roally did lialf ■\vorslii]) cn' tronible hofore tlio valorous 
nobles of the laud. It be time, as Mr. Hume tliougbt, to give u]) forms 

rvhieb liad eeascsl to eoiitaiii any truth; but .Mr. Hume’s way of setting about 
it amused sonu' jK'ojde, and slioeked (jtbers, u itb the sense that be did not 
know wliat he A^•as al)out. But, before tliat day twelvemonths, Mr. Hume" 
stood liighev than any other man in the House or in tin; kingdom, in eoniujx- 
ion u ith tlie ])eo])Ie’s (|uaiTel with the House of Lords. By him, tlie Lords 
had, by tliat time, bi’en humbled, awed, brought to their senses—and tliis, by 
no vidgar clamour or e.xtn'ine (huices, but by industry and sagacity and 
courage a])pli('d in a'^certaining and revealing facets Avhieh ])laced the most 
insolent of the Leers at the mercy of the (howii and the Commons.—Of this 
matter, houa'ver. the .Memlx'rs avcuc not generally aAvare on this 2nd of Sej)- 
tember, 1865; and a third notice of motion Avas added to those of .Mr. B.()(!- 
Imck and Mr. Hume. Mr. Cuthbert Kipjjon gave' notice that , next session, he 
should ask leave to bring in a Bill to relieve the Archbisho])s and Bisho])s from 
their altendauc(' in the Housi' of Lords. 

.\fter the prorogation, the \'arious p(ditical ])arti(‘s and leachus AA cre Avatched 
Avith an.xiely by the enlightenotl liberals of the country, A\ho suav that some¬ 
thing must be done to remove the obstructive (piahly of the Beers, if the legis¬ 
lation of the country was to ])roceed at all, in pursuance of the ]mr])oses of 
tlu* Reform Bill. T’he .Ministers Avere Avatclied. Soim' of them used strong 
language (m jmblic occasions respecting the j('C('nt conduct of the obstructive 
Bi'crs: and on .Mr. ()’<’ounell's return to Ireland, after his “mission’’ Avas 
concluded, he Avas iin ited to dine Avith the Lord-Lieutenant; an incident Avhich 
Avas regarded by the d’ory Be<'rs as a declaration of Avar on the ])art of the 
Viceroy. On tin; other hand, Lf)rd John Bussell made a jmblic and em])hatic 
avoAval that he AA as opposed to all further organic change; and tlu'go\ ern- 
meiit news])a])ers (h'clared. noAV Avithout comment, and now with e.xjncssions 
of regret, that no AicANs of any im])ortant moditication of the structuri' of the 
oo Till, l'j)])er lionet! A\('re at ])res(‘nt lu'ld by the adminislration. Lew of tiny I>arty 
doubted tbat Lord John Bussell Avouhl letiru to see the necessifv of reform, by 
some metms or other. There Avas ;i strong party in I’iirliament, tiiid :i huge 
body of the mition oc( iijiied in thinking of what should be done: tind, on the 
whole, the conclusion, in the tiutiimn of 1865, Avtis lluit the subject Avtis ri])o 
for discussion; but tlnit it must take more than one session to hiing the m;itt(;r 
to ;i jirtictictil issue. 'I'here AAeie feAV aaIio imagined hoAv jirodigionslv the 
infhition of thi' insidmit section of the Leers Avonld have subsided, Avithout 
danger of orgtinic cliange, before the close of tlu' ne.xt session. 

On the 2f)th of .Vjnil, LSoli, i\lr. Ki])j>on made his jnomised motion to 
release the Spiritual Beers from their attend,inec in Barliament. It Avas 
ojiposed by Lord John Bussell on the jilea that, it AA'ould lead to no jaractical 
e.insiini, result. On a division, 56 Members voti'd Avith iMr. Bijijxm, and 18t) against 
bini.— In May, Mr. O’Ofmnell gaAc notiee of his intention to introdnec his 
j)roj)Osal to make the Bjijier House elective. Some langhcd—laughed in loud 
shouts ; and othms Avere very grav<', thinking the matter too serious, in the 
existing state of atfaiis, for laughter. One nK;mber, J\lr. O. Brice, wished to 
move that the notiee .should he exjtungcd from the notice-book: but here, 
lord John Bussell interjiosed in defence of the right of the Oomraons to 
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t'utcrluin any proposition tor what any inctiiber might consider aret'onn in any 18d5. 
hranch ol the logislattin*, ov'en it il should extend to regulating the snicession ^ ^ 

of the throne; in which he was clearly sn])porled hy historical i>recedent. 

Mr. ITice withdrew his motion. The rpiestion, howerer, was not brought on, 

the events of the close of the session rendering any further Inuuiliatiou of the 

ohstruetive Peers unneces.sary. Sir W. iMolesworth, wlio knew more of tlie 

singular history than almost any one, (piielly dro])ped the motion for ])eerage 

reform of which he had given notice for 18d7. Hut the Hishops were not yet 

to be left in ])eaee.—Mr. Charles Lnshington moved, (tii the Kith of f'ehruary, 

for the e.xchision of the Spiritual Peers from the U])per House, and was ably nmmui, ivxu 

supportt'd hy iMr. Charles Huller, whose opinion was that the Hishops had*’"' 

ahuiidant em]>loyment (ds(wvhere ; that they were seldom prepared-to enlighten 

legislation on subjects which lay peculiarly within their province; and that 

thi'y were invariably found voting with the .Minister who gave them tluiir 

sees. Lord .lohn Russell oj)posed the motion with the <piesti()n—where, if 

Parliament (jiice began to modify the constitution of the co\intry, would they 

sto])!'—I low' far woidd they go.''- a (piestion which i\lr. Huller declared to be 

<‘asily aiisw'i'red. They wiudd go only as fa»t as the d()or of the House of 

Lords, to show tlu' Hisho])s out, and tlien leave tliem to go where tlu-y ])lca.sed. ••■'"'■“oi, x.wm 

He, who had a great respect for the J)isho])s, thought them most honourably 

seated in their own dioceses, where they had as much biisim'ss to do as would 

ipiite engross tliem. On this occasion, !)2 members voted wdth the retorming 

mo\('r, and 197 against him.—One more attack was made on the fiinetions 

of the Peers in Alay ol the same session, when Mr. Duncombe ])ro])osed the 

alxdition of the Lords’ jirivih'ge of voting by proxy. Tli<‘ resolution w as thus 

worded:—J’hat the ])racticc of auy deliberative assembly deciding by jiroxy ihiis.ir.i, \xkmii 

u|)ou the rejection or ado])tion id' legislative enactments, is so incompatible 

with every ]>rinci])l(' of justice and reason, that its continuance is daily 

liecoming a source of serious and wadl-founded <'oni])laiut among all classes of 

his Majesty’s subjects.” It was shown tliat when the ])ractice of voting by 

l>ro\y began, in tlu' time of Edward L, the ]iroxi(‘s were mi'ii of lower rank, 

sent as messengers by the nobles who could not attend in ]ierson ; and that it 

Avas not till the n'igii of Henry VHl. that the abuse crejit in of allowing one 

Pi'er to rejiresent others. W’hen, in the time tif Cdiarles 1., the Duke of 

Huckingham held fourteen ju'oxies, the evil was so evident as to cause an 

order to be passed that no peer should hencidbrth hold more than two proxies. 

In modern days, when legislation has become immediately interesting and im- 
])ortant to the great mass of the ]>eoplo, the practice of jiroxy voting has 
beconu' more indefensihle than ever; and yet, the safeguard was withdrawn of 
the King’s license being a condition of a Reel’s absence. Lord Stanley' and 
Sir R. Reel met “the argunu'iit by' likening proxy-voting to tlu' custom of 
pairing in the Commons. The analogy was shown not to be a true one : and 
if it had been, the obvious rejdy woidd have been, “then abolish the custom 
of pairing, except on individual occasions.” The majority of 48 against the 
motion was formed by the official AVhigs and their dependents, so that the 
state of the (piestion appeared by no means desperate. Rut again, cvi'iits weri' 
occurring which deferred the controversy to a future time. 

Such was the course of the mildc.st.of the three “ revolutionary’’mov(' 
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1835. incuts of the period;—that in -which the sober and educated classes of the eom- 
luunity reflected the far more serious agitation wliieh -was going foi-vvard on 
either hand. 

^jjjg period tliat men who went among the working classes of the 
great towns first Ix'gan to si)eak of tfliartism, Cfliartists, and the Charter. 
Some in liigher ranks now and then asked what tJic words meant; hut too 
many in every station—csi)ecially, too many in the ranks of government—did 
not look closely into it, hut dismissed tin- matter as a thing low and disagree- 
ahle, and sure to com(> to nothing, from its extreme foolishness. It is the year 
1838hefore we find the word “Chartisni” in the Annual Register; yet, long 
hefore that, (fliartism had become the chief ohjc'ct in life to a not ineonsidcrahle 
])ortiou of the English nation. And when it came to he a word in the index of 
the Annual Register, government and their friends rc'garded it as a “ topic of 
the day.’’ When tin' great National Retition, hound with iron hoo])s, was 
carried, lik<! a coffin, by four men from its naggon into the House of Coninions, 
Ministers and their friends looked upon the show as u])on an incident of that 
vulgar excitement which poor Radicals like or need, as the ti])])ler likes oi 
needs his dram. Reckoning on th(^ fickh'ness of the multitude, tliey ])ro- 
nouneed that Chartism woidd soon h(> extinct ; and then that it was extinct. 
Their Attorncy-Oenernl, >Sir ,lohn ('amjihell, in a sort of declaratory minis¬ 
terial s])eech at a ])uhlic breakfast at Iklinhurgh, declared Chartism to he 
“extinct,” shortly hefore the .Monmouth rebellion. 'J’he ehi<'f law officer of 
the government gloried in the su))reniacy of loyalty, law, and order, immedi¬ 
ately hefore the breaking out of a long-jilaniied relx'llion, of ivhicli c^verv 
possible warning had heini given, in the form of pr(X’(“ding riots ! The news¬ 
papers agreed with the governnu'nt ; and goiernment took its information from 
the noAvspapers ; and thus, from year to year, was Chartism declared to he ex¬ 
tinct, while we, in the jn-esent day,have tin' amjdest ('vidence that it is as much 
alive as ever. .4nd, as it is living so long after the announcement that it was 
dead, so was it living long hefore it was declared to be horn. 4111011 govern- 
mi'iit and London were at last obliged to take hei'd to it, they found that their 
tares were ready for harvest, and that long ago the enemy had lieen sowing 
them while they slept. 4Vhile they slejit, literally as well as metaphorically; 
for the gatherings and speechifyings had been by torchlight on the northern 
moors and the Welsh hill-sides. There were stirrings certainly as early as the 
date hefore us—the years 1835-36. 

And what were these stirrings ? AVhat was it all about ? The difficulty of 
understanding and telling the story is from its comjirehending so vast a variety 
of things and persons. Those who have not looked into Chartism think that 
it means one thing—a revolution. 8ome -who talk as if they assumed to under¬ 
stand it, explain that Cliartism is of two kinds—Physical FoiCe Chartism, and 
Moral Force Chartism—as if this rvere not merely an intimation of two ways 
of pursuing an object yet nndescribed ! l'hos(! who look dee])cr—who go out 
upon the moors by torchlight, who talk with a suffering brother under the 
hedge, or beside the loom, wlio listen to tin' groups outside? the Union w-ork- 
house, or in the public-house among the Durham eoal-]»its, will long ft'cl 
bewildered as to what (fliartism is, and w ill conclude at last that it is another 
name for jwpular discontent—a compKchensivc general (erm under w'hich aie 
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included all protc.sts against social suffering. And tliu.s it was at tlic date 18 
before us, whether or not it he so now. , 

I'hcre were men amoTig the working classes, sound-headed and sound- 
Jiearted, wanting nothing hut a wider social knowledge and ('xperience to make 
thi'in fit and safe guides of their order—(some few of tluuu not deficient even 
in these)—who saw that the Reform Rill was, if not a failure in its(>1f, a 
failure in regard to the po])tilar expectation from it. If it was all that its 
framers meant it to he, they must give a su])]dement. A vast iwoportion of 
the ])eople—the very part of the tuition whose rc])re,sentation was most im¬ 
portant to the welfari! of the State—were not represented at all. As a sage ex- 
nressed the matter for them not long afterwards, “ A Reformed Rarliament, one c,„ivi.. 
would think,should inquire into pojtular discontents before they get the lengthof 
))ikes iind torches ! For what end at. all are men, honourable meinhers and 
reform members, sent to 8t. Stephen’s, with clamour and effort ; kept talking, 
struggling, motioning and counter-motioning ! The lamdition of the great body 
of ])eo])le in a country is the condition of the country itself: this you would 
say is a truism in all times ; a truism rather inessing to get recognised as a 
truth now, and be acted u])on, in these times. Yet ri'ad Hansard’s Debates, 
or the morning jiapers, if you have nothing to do! The (dd grand qui'stion, 
uliefher A is to be in office or R, with the innumerable subsidiary questions 
growing out of that, courting paragraidis find suffrages for a blessi'd solution 
of that: Canada ipiestion, Irish Ajiprojniation question. West India question, 
Qiiemi’s iledcliamber ipiestion; (lame Laws, Usury Laws ; African Rlacks, 

Hill Coidies, Smithfiehl cattle, and Dog-carts—all manner of ipiestions and 
subjects, exciqit simjily this, thi' Alpha and Omega of all ! Surely honourable 
members ought to sjieak of the Conditiou of England question too—Radical 
members, above all; friends of the jieople; eliosen with effort, bv tlu' jteojile, 
to inteipri't and articulate the dumb deep want of the peojde ! To a remote 
observer they seem oblivious of their duty. Are they not there, by trade, 
mission, tind express a])])oiutment of themselves and others, to speak for the 
good of the Rritish nation f Wliatsoevcr great Rritish interest can the least 
sjieak for itself, for that beyond all they are called to speak. They are either 
speakers for that great dumb toiling class whicli cannot sjieak, or they are 
nothing that one can well specify.—Alas, the remote observer knows not the 
nature of ])arliaments : how parliaments, extant there for the Rritish nation’s 
sake, find that tlu'y are extant withal for their own sake; how jtarliamenfs 
travel so naturally in their deeji-rutted routine, comnion-idace worn into ruts 
axle-dee]), from which only strength, insight, and couragi'ons generous icxertion 
can lift any parliament or vehicle ; how in ])arliament, rcfi)nned or unreformed, 
there may chance to be a strong man, an original, elear-sighti'd, great-hearted, 
])atient and valiant man, or to be none such.” The men we have s])ok('n of— 
soon confounded in the group of (firartist haulers—felt and knew such things 
as Carlyle ha.s here set down for them ; felt that ptirliament had not done what 
Avas needed—that the peoj)h'’s story had not been told there.—that tlu' ‘ strong 
nian’ had not yet ap]K;ared there ; and their conclusion was, that tlu'y might 
try and get the duty of ])arliament better done. They might possibly expect 
too much from the means they pi'o])osed;—extension of the suffrage, shorten- 
ing of parliaments, ])rotect('d voting, and establishing a control over rei)re- 
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1835. seutativos, and 0 ])oum^ a wider field of elioiee of such, by paying the cxpen.scs 
"■—of their fnnelion;—they might ])ossih1y expect too much from thcs(^ aim.s ; hut 
it is a libel upon tin' best class of Cliartist loaders to say that tlu^y expected 
from these aims all that they ^vanted. These men were the hi'artiest and 
truest advocates in the country of universal education. They saw more clearly 
than any body else, and lamented more deeply, the mis('ries arising from ](opu- 
lar ignorance. 'I'liey monrned over the murders and vitriol-throwing of the 
operatives who were ('iislaved by inereenary delegates :—they mounn'd over the 
fat(' of tin' followers of “ Mes.siah Thom:”—they monrned over the nightly 
drillings on the hi'alh. witli ])ike jyid bludgeon:—they monrned over the 
nature of tlic opposition to the New Poor haw, when crowds of thousands of 
nil'll who could never hi' called logi'tlu'r again to be disabnsi'd, were assured 
by orators whom the\ look for educated inen, that under the new I’oor l;aw 
every jioor man’s fourth child was strangled ; and that none but the rii h were 
henceforth to have more than thri'i' children. 'rhe\ did more than mourn:— 
they .s]ient their hard earnings, their s|)are hours, their slecjiing hours, their 
hi'alth, their rcjwsc, to jiromofc the education which the Stale did not give. 
By wonderful ehorts, they established schools, institutes, lecture and reading 
rooms, and circulated knowledge among their class in every way they could 
think of. Such were some of the body soon to be called (diarlisis—as soon 
as thi'ir ])olitical ideas had ri'solved thcmseh'cs into the form of a f^iarlcr 
which the ])eo]de might demand. The.se men were all Radical Reformcis. 
'riiey saw little to choosi' bi'lwei'ii the Tories and the ^N'liigs. ,\sw(' again 
|l, ‘I.J, "* find their idi'as expressed for them, ‘‘ Why all this struggle for the iiinnf of a 
Reform Ministry.'’ la't the Torii's he Ministry, if tlu'y will ; let at least some 
living reality hi' Ministry ! A rearing horse that will only run backward, he 
is not the horse one would choose to travel on : yet of all conceivable horses 
the worst is the dead horse. Mounted on a reariiig horse, you mav hack him, 
S])ur him, check him, make a little w ay even backwards: hut seated astride of 
your dead horse, what ehanee is there for you in the chapter of possibilities t” 
The.se men wanted a strong, steady-going progri'ssion ; and thi'y would have 
therelore neithi'r the poni]) and jirancings of Toryism, nor the inca])acity of 
Mdiiggisni. They were Radical Reformers. 

I’oiiv ciiahtisis. vViiother si't were Tories—'l ory agitators who went about to raise the peojde 
against the jSew I’oor Law, and divert them from the aim of rejiealing the 
Corn Laws. These men, guilty or stu])id, according as they w ere or were not 
really the Reverends and Ls(|uires that the mob believed them to he, w'cre the 
orators on the moors by torchlight. These were the men who taught in those 
j thronged meetings that the Boor Law was a system of wholesaliv murder; and 
■ that no one could blame a ]) 00 r man who carried a knife in his bosom for the 
workhouse otficial who should altcm])t to jiarl him from his w’ife. These 
were till' men wdio represented the whole class of manufacturers as devils w’ho 
caused children to he tortured in factories for their own amnsement; and too 
often the declamation ended with a hint that the hearers evidently knew how' 
to gel torches, and that factories would burn. These were the men wdro 
warned their hearers against a repeal of the Corn Law's, because these laws 
were the last restraint on the pow'er of the mill-owners. Those rabid and 
ranting Torie.s were another class of Chartists. 
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Then,' were thousaiuls who knew little ahont themselves exee])t that they 1835. 
W('re very hungry and miserahle. A landed ]>ro])rietor now and then, here 
and there, said in the House pretty things about the sun of (dirist’s natal day 
e'ilding the luindde thatch of the labourer at the same moment with the spire 
of the (diurch and the windows of tin; inajision—inteudint> to eonvc'y that the 
joyousness of Christmas was shared hy all ranks; while, the very next Cdirist- 
nias, in the very county, the very parish of these orators, the labourers were 
sliivering without tire—eowerine- under a corner of tin' dt'cayiu" thatch which 
let m snow and rain upon their straw litters—and hun^erin”' over the scantiest 
morsels of dry bread—one neighbour in four or eij^ht, ])erhaps, havin'^ a slice 
of bacon, and a tire whereon to cook it. Such parishes as thi'se furnished a 
contin^-ent to the Chartist force—lui<>;ti;ard wretches, rt'ady to he called hy any 
political name which mieht serve as ti ticket to better (•ln;er in life than they 
had found. 

Largest of all was the number of those who ought not to have felt them- 
selves mid('r any immc'diati; pressure of w'rong at all. There were many 
thousands of factory o])erativi‘s, of Welsh, Durham and taimherland eolli('i's, 
and oth(;rs, who w('r(' far from poor, if oidy they had been ivise enough to s('(' 
their (;ondilion as it was. But they were, not wise enough ; and that they 
were' not was their social wrong. Of these, great nund)ers had a larg('r annual 
income than very many clergynu'ii, half-])ay otHcers, educators, and hind- 
holdi'is, who aia; called gentlemen: hut they did not know how to regard ainl 
manage their own case :—tlu'y reckoned their ineonu' hy the week instead of 
hy the year, and sjauit it within the w'eek:—had nothing to reply wlu'n asked, 
in a time of prosperity, why tlu'y who worked so hard had not mansions and 
])arks like peo])le who did nothing; and, in a pinching tinu;, when hungry and 
idle at once, with hungry children crying in their cold homes, were too ready 
to believe, as dt-sired, that every other man’s fire and food and cheerfulness 
were so much out of their jioekets. By no act of the Stat(' could llu'se jiu'n 
have been blessed with higher wages: hut if tlie State would have educated 
them, they might have found tlu'mselves abundantly blessed in their ])resent 
gains:—they' might have sat, in tht'ir school days, on the snnie hencli w’ith the 
curate, and the seaman, and the schoolmaster, and the tradesman, whom they 
were now' envying and hating; and might now have het'n content, like them, 
with the position which was “neitln'r ^awerty nor riches.” But tlu' Stale 
had left them ignorant; and here they were, drilling tm a hill side, and plot¬ 
ting to burn, slay, and overthrow, 'riiey had an indistinct hut fixed idea that 
there was indxmnded wealth every' wlu're, for every body', if oidy there were 
no tyrants to»intercept it; and there can he no wonder in any sympathi/.ing 
mind and heart, that a man in a desolate home, without occupation, and suffer¬ 
ing under that peculiar state of brain caused hy insufficiency of food, becomes 
a torch-bearing Clnirtist, or anything ('Ise, how’cver ejear it may he that the 
money he had earned might, if wi.sely managc'd, have made him a ten-pound 
householder, exercising the suffrage, and a capitalist, giving education to his 
children. 

It was hut lately that the Rijig’s SjH'ech had intimatf'd tht' pros])erily of iimisar.i.xxvi 
commerce and majiufactures, w'hih' agriculture was grievously dejtressi'd. But 
already, there was some sense abroad of (wil to come. Trade slackened, and 
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1S35. b('( imu' irrcgiilai, iiiul tin* nidst sii<;iK;ioiiN men ol' ImsiDOSs bewail to a])])r('lR'iiil 

— ^ tlial a ii(‘w l('nn of’foiuiiu'Tcial (listr(>ss was setting in. They wev<! rigbt ; only, 

llieir ajiprelieiisions did not eoni])as.s any thing like the truth. It is well that, 
they ilid not; tor a mere gliiii]ise of tln^ horrors of the si'ven years to eojiie 
woidd have been too inneh for the eourage of any but the boldest of the 
enterprising elasses of llritish nienhauts and nianul'aeturers. Though they 
saw little, they soon l)egan to had uneasy, with an uiKsisiness far transcending 
an\ wason that they could gi\e for it. .Vs yet, wages were scarcely lowau'cd. 
though inolit'. were sensibly sinking: but the eni])loyed assnineil a new air to 
tlieir eniplovers, in many a town and faclorv district in FiUgl.tnd—a sauciness 
that seemed to say they tilt theinsehcs injuritl, and were not going to put. up 
with it long. Tliis was the teinjicr w hi( h was fast growing into the Chaitisin 
of INTI. 

Ibii lliat se\en year.s' distress broiigiit out an opixisite class of facts of the 
most ( hi ering naliiic, as we shall see uiuler their dale. V\ e sliall se<‘, In ■re 
after, sninellmig ol thi’ niaiwelh.ius and sublnne patience of the woiknig 
cla-e-- iindei a trial whidi might well be thought too sore for human endur 
anee. 'I'his jialience was in jirecise proportion, and in tlie clearest connexion, 
with tlie knowledge h\ this time gained b\- the working (lass most concerned 
—that there is no sui h thing as an ine.vhaustibie fund ol wealth, and that no 
t \ rants wi re standing bet ween them and comfort. 'J'he jiatient (lass knew 
that the\ had had their share—as shares are at jiresent naturally ajijiortioncd ; 
—they could and did liv(> for a long series of months on the saxings they had 
made; and x\hen at last they were hit bare, they knew that the riihest ca])i- 
talists were sinking too. Of this class many liundrcds were (liartists; but 
the} did not can} jiikes and tordies, to avenge discontents of tlidr own. 
'I'he I’eojile’s Charter was then in exist('nee ; and their aim was to carry that. 
It would give lh(‘ni, as tbey bdieved, a jiarliament whidi would understand 
thdr case, and cure m<in'\ e\ils under whidi ihev wcri' suti’ering. .And some 
had visions of an assoi iation ol' small ( apilalists, w ho might dd’y the lidsle- 
ness of fortune: and some dreamed of buving a tidd and bdng safe and in 
harbour there, through some wonderful .skill and sim])le arrangements of 
Chartist leaders, lint these x\ere not the revolutionary (liartists who were 
at work, buirowing in the foundations of sodetv at the date bd'ore us. 'JIh' 
better i hiss came in later—after the piomulgation of the (liarter—as, indeed, 
did man\ d the worst: but, in HSdo and IcS.'Ki, the boring wiis begun, and the 
train was laving, whidi jiroduci'd, foi' one result among many, the e.xplosion 
at Monmouth in ISdl). 

oiM\..ii-'i 1 he re\(ilutionarxmovement rderred to as occurring at the other end of 

society was one which it would be scaredy possible to credit now, but for the 
body ol documentary exidenee whidi leaxes no shadow of doubt on any of th(' 
jirindpal features of the cons])irac\. The xvhde alfair a]>i)ears so unsuited to 
oiii oxvn tilin', and tlic condition of our monarchy— so like a plunge back into 
a former eenliiry—that all the su|)erioiity of documentary exidenee of w’hieh 
xvehaxe the advantage is lu'eded to m<ik('the story credible to (juiet peojde 
xvho do not dream of treason-plots and civil xvar in England in our day. 

V month before Sir 11. I’l'cl’s ri'signation in the spring of ISdh, the labenil 
|>arty throughout the country xvere surjiri.sed by the aiipcarance of a sudden 
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lit of captiousm'ss and jx'rtinaiity in t^onio of their |•e])l•e.sel>filti\•e^, in teaziii” 1S;!,Y 

llio Minislors uhout tlio rece])tion of addresses from Orange Soc ieties to the '—--~- 

Iviiig. From tho tomjx'r of tin: time in Ihe House, and especially among the oi," "o ' 
Op])osition, any eajctionsuess must have heen great indeed whic h ecmlcl have 
stnicck c'very body as remarhabTe. Mc'mhev after member rose to eross-c‘\aminc‘ 
the Ministers (who themselves eonld have hardly understood the proceeding), 
as to whether the addressc's purjcorteii to he from Orange’ Societies; whethe r 
the; King' ecnrld or ought to receive adclic sses from associations of clc'c laveci 
iilc'gality ; whccther the rc'jdic's given had really, as the new-sjiajieis '-aid. Iceen 
avowedly gracious; whethc-r (he graeiousness had heen connected with a 
recognition of (he ])ar(ies as Orangenum ; and finally, and \er\ seiiousU, 
whether itfr, (Jcndhurii, as Ministcu' of the ('rown. considered an Oiang,' 

Lodge to he legal or illegal, and whethei he was prejiared to juslili the pie 
seutation of an address from such a Soeic'ly to the- sox'crc ign.— The Ministers 
were prolcahlv sur^irisc'd and ]ier])le\ec|, Icegiuning to see that this w as a neatter 
of high importance', hut hardly undeistauding w h\ cir how ; for no one' of thc'in 
rose for a eonsiclercdile time. After (he clc'ad silence' in rvhieh the cpiestion had 
hc'C'ii listeiic'cl to, and the rising of the' Miiiistc'r loohc'd for, ■vociferous ehc'c'i's 

from the' ()p])osition lillc'd the' House whc'ii he'did not rise'. At Ic'iigth Mr. ... isj,. 

(ioulhurn made his answer. The rc']ily to the' adclrc'sses was inteiidc'd as an ' 
aeknowlc'clgmc'nt of tlic'ir rc'ceipt, and not as tiny recognition cif the Ic'gality of 
(he party name by which thc' signc'is might dc'signate thc'msehes, ('hc'C'iing 
no less loud followed tlu' ri'|)ly. I’c'i'haps no ehc'c'is givc-n in that House'— 
not even those which signali/ed the' passage' of the llc'form Hill—c'vc'r earric'd 
such an\ie'ty and ]>ain to the hearts of certain of the' Tory I’c'C'i s; and c'Sjieeially 
of (he highest Prince'of (he lllood, the eldest of the' King’s hrothc'is. He 
and soinc' othe'is of the' Peers eonld very well uneh'rsland what all (his jiiight 
mean, while it. was a singular mystc'ry to the' cemntiy at large. 

Tlu' country eet large' knew little' about Orange Siicic'tie's, e'xec'pt (hat the' 
Orange'me'u in Ire'laiid wc'ic'proud of their loyalty, and made' e-onspicuous pro¬ 
cessions on great Protc'stant occtisions, and wc'rc' c'ver anel anon eemiing to 
blows with the' (aitholics. Oi'augeism he'longeel exclusivelv to Irc'land, in the' 
genc'i'id mind. Ih'oph' generally weuild have'starc'd to lie'ar that Orangc'ism 
was in Fnghind, Scotland, and the' (ailonies, and that it constituted an arm\ 
ofitsc'lf, in the' midst of (he military tore e s of the empire'.— Orangeism w a^ 
exclusive'lv Irish at first—in TiSlo, when it was tirst heard eef. Pefore' that 
time, the Prott'sl.ants who jeatrolh'd the eoutifry.to prevc'iit the' seizure of aims |'y'' ii i.m.i n 
by the Oidholies in the' night, in jirejiaration for thc'ir inseirreetion, hore- (he 
name' eef “ lVe])-o’-diiy Hoys.’’ d'he' (aitheelie s, whei enganize'el themselvc's 
agiiinst these'pafreilliug hanels, called thc'mse'lvos “ 1 fe'fe'iiele'rs,’’ anel soon ex- 
tende'd the term to ine'luele! the defence of “ The' Unitc'd Nations of ('’ranee' einel 
Ireland.” yVh soon as the aim of an Union with Kriine-e wtis eivowcd. .md a 
dese;eutof the French upon the coasts of Ire'lanel wars e'xire'cte'd, the Prote'stants 
began to improve anel e'xtenel tlu'ir organizeition, in (he ho])e' of presc'iving 
the Uniem with Fnghinel. The'v weiuld hiive; lakeii the' title' of “ Ife'fe'neh'rs," 
hut that their ttdvers;irie;.s alre'eidy bore' it. 'I'he'y reve'rted to the- pc'riod of the' 
bringing in of a Preite'stanf sovere'ign etve'r the' he'ad of the' (lalholie .lamc's IP, 
and called themselves Orangeme'ii. Such, at Ic'ast, is the ti-aditiomerv ac't emnt 
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HI the district Avherc Oraiigoism sprang up. The Diamond—a little hamlet, 
about live miles from Armagh, where a conflic^t took place in 1795, Avhich is 
call(?d the Hattie of the Diamond, is assigned as the hirth-place of Oraugeism. 
A ferv yeomen and farmfas joined for mutual defence and the assertion of 
British rights, aftc'r the Battle of the Diamond ; and this Avas the first Orange 
Lodge. The gentry saAv AA'hat this might groAv to, and encouraged the forma¬ 
tion of Lodg(!s, and the promulgation of rules. As Preshytc'rians abounded 
in that part of the country, they formed the main element of the societies; 
and it is Scaid that the ndigioiis observances of the Orange Lodges Avhich after- 
Avards degenerated into a subject of scandal Avhen Dissenters were no longer 
admitted, Avere iutroihi( (>d originally by them. The Orangemen of Ireland 
were tlu' deailly foes of the ‘‘ I'nited Irisltmen,” and tin? most effective check 
U])on them, and they have ( A'en claimed the credit of liaA’ing prc.served Ireland 
to I'ingland. 

Bcrha])s it Avas through tin; connexion of some English noblemen Avitli 
Irish ])roperty that Oranga^ institutions aa'cic introduced into England. 
Lodges Avere at first held in England under Irish Avarrants: hut in 1808 a 
Lodge Avas founded in IManchesler, and Avarrants Avere issued for the holding 
of Lodges under thc^ English authorit\. On the di'ath of the Orand Master 
at IMancliester, llie I,edge Avas remoA cd to London, in 1821, and the meetings 
Avere held at the house of Lord Kenyon, avIio was Dejjuty (irand Master. 
The Duke of York Avas to luue been Orand .Master; hut he found that the 
hiAV officers of the Crown considered tlie institution an illegal one. The rules 
Avere modified so as to meet the terms of the laAv. The Act Avliich prohibited 
political societies in Ireland from 1825 to 1828, appeared to dissolve Orange- 
ism then! for the time ; but Lodges Averc held umler English Avarrants: and in 
1828, tile Avhole organization sprang up, as vigorous as ever, on the expiration 
of the Act.—At this time, the entire Institution, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
came under the direction of the Duke of (bimberland, as Grand Master. 
Ihe crdtical part of tlie history, as regards England, lies between the years 
1828 and 18.It). In 1829, Avhen the Duke of York aauis gone, and the King 
had given the Iloy.al Assent to the Emancijiation Act, the Orangemen seem to 
hav(' lost their smises, as they certainly lost their loyalty. The proofs of this 
Avhich canu' out in ISIlo, aa-Ik'u the Orangemen on our side the Irish Channel 
numbered 14(1,000—40,000 of AA’hom Avere in London—hcAvildcrcd the nation 
Avith amazement. 


1828. 
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In 1828, on the accession of tin* Duke of Cumberband to the throne of 

Oraugeism, he sent forth, under a commission of the Great Seal_(“given 

under my seal, at St. .James’s, this 13th day of August, 1828. Ernest, G. M.”) 
—a certain person, chosen “ from a knOAvledge of his exjiericnce, and a confi¬ 
dence in his integrity,” the “ trusty, Avell-heloved, and right Avorshipful brother, 
Lieut.-Col. Fairman.” Tliis jierson, thu.s chosen and confided in by the Duke 
of Cumberland, had a ])lcnary authority, declared in the Commission under 
the Great Heal of the Order, to establish Orangeism Avherever he could, and 
by Avhatever means he thought proper. Hi' went to Dublin, in order to brim*' 
the Iiish and English Lodges into one iierfect system of secret signs and pass- 
Avords: and he made tAvo extensive tours, in England and Scotland, to visit 
and establish I.odges in all the large toAvns and poimlous neighbourhoods 
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when; he believed ho could bring the people to “ rally round the Throne and 1835. 

the Church”—(to u.sc the language of the party and the time). The nation — 

at large .saw no particular occasion for rallying round the Throne, as it seemed 
to them that the Hou.se of Jlrnnswick never was safer. Ihit the Orange leaders, 
appan'iitly driven frantic by the reform.s of the time,;\ver(; of a different o])inion. 

Tht'y actually got it into their heads, at the time when the Duke of AVellington 
was carrying the (kitholie Emauci])ation Act, and (leorge IV. was cvidcoitly 
sinking, that the Duke of Wellington himsedf meant to s(Mze tin' Ch'owTi. Men 
lauglnal when they tirst heard this ; and men will always laugh, whenever they 
hear it: hut that stick were the ap])rehensions of the Orange leaders is shown 
by correspondence in Col. hairman’s hand-writing, which was hrought before 
the Parliamentary Committee of 1835. The following is an extract fioni a • 

letter evidently di'signed for tin' (irand IMasti'r Ernest himself, and written 
during the last illness of Ocorge IV.:— “ Should an indisjiosition, which has 
agitated the whole eountry for a fortnight, take a favourable turn—should the 
■Vlmighty in his mercy give ear unto the su]i]dications that to his heavenly 
throne are offeri'd u]) daily, to prolong the I'xistence of one descnvedly detir to 
th(^ nation at large—a divulgi'im'nt I have expressed a Millingness to furnish 
would he dejmved of no small portiiju of its value. Even in this case, an 
event, for the consummation of which, in common with all good suhp'cls, I (di- 
test the Deity, it might he as well your Royal Jlighness should he put in ]) 0 s- 
session of the rash design in embryo, the belter to enable you to dmise mea¬ 
sures for its frustration ; at any' raf(‘, you u'ould not then be takmi by surprise, 
as tbe nation Mas last year, but might have an o^iportunity of rallying your 
forces and of organizing your ydans for the defeat of such machinations as 
might be hostile to your paramount claims. Ilcncc, should the ('xperinu'ut be 
miide, and its exjH'diency be established, your Royal Ilighiu'ss would be in a 
situation to contend for the ('.xercisc in your omu pi'rson of that office at M'hich 
the M'ild ambition of another may ])rom])l him to asjnre.” M ho this otlii'r” 

Mas is ])lainly expressed iji Im’o subsequent letters. It M'as Wellington !—the 
devoted AVellington, M'ho perilled his rc'putation for consistency, and what his 
])arty call political honour, over and over again, rather than “ desert his sove¬ 
reign.” Wellington lived to have this said of him hy a man claiming to he a 
(k)lon('l in his own “ jierfect machine” of an army. In a letter from Fairman 
toSir.lanu's (!ockburn, in which he gives a most imposing account of the 
numhers and discipline of the Orange forces in Ireland and Great i>ritain,he 
s])caks of grovelling M’orms M'ho dare to vie M'ith the Omnipotence of Heaven ; 
and of one among them hi' M vites thus:—“ One, moreover, of M'hom it might ill 
become me to syx'ak but in terms of reverence,has nevertheless been weak enough 
to ape the coarseness of a OromMcll, thus recalling the recollection to M'hat 
M'ould have been far better hd't in oblivion. Ilis seizure of the diadmn, with 
his planting it upon his broM', was a precocious sort of self-inauguration.” This 
seems a subject for fun—for a carii'ature of the day—so admirably is the 
charge in ojqiosition to all the Duke of Wellington’s tendencies: but there 
were some things in connexion with this matter too serious to be laughed at. 

At the first hint of treason, men W'cre roused to indignation on behalf of the 
good-natured KingAVilliam, of M'hom it had been in contemjdation to disjiosc 
so easily; and much mon' strongly did their affections spring to guard from 
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iiisiih and injury the fatlu'rlcs.s youn<^ I’lincess whose rights were thus dealt 
with hy that trusty and well-l)eloved hrnther l''airmau, mIioiu the Duke o( 
Cnndx'rland sent forth as his representative. On this letter being published, 
jx'ople Ix'gan to understand the strange juoeeedings, and the violenee of the 
debate about a Reg('ne) , alier the aecession of 'Williani J V. And on this letter 
being ]nd)lish(!d. people hegai; to renuanber how, fioni one oeeasion to another, 
rumours of the insanity of King 'W illiam eame boating abroad from the 
reeess('s of Tory ism, till ex])lod('d hy eontael with free air and daylight. 'J'he 
letter is dated Ajnil (!, LS.'K)—during the last illness of (h'orge IV., and it is 
addressed to the Editor of the IMorning Herald:— 

Sii;,— From those who may be sn])])ose<l to bave o])iiortunities o( 
knowing ‘ the s(‘erets of llu' Castle,' the King i - slated to be by no manner in 
so alarming a stati; as many folks would have it imagined. His ,Maj('sty is 
likewise said to dietate the bullelins of his own slate of health. Some whisper¬ 
ings have also gone abroad, tliat in the event of the demist' of the Crown, a 
Regency would jtiobahly be established, for reasons uhieh occasioned the 
removal of the Jiext in stiecession from the otliee of High Admiral. 'That a 
maritime government might not ]uove consonant to the vieusof a military 
chieftain of the most unbounth'd ambition, may jidmit of easy ht'lief; and as 
the second heir-jtrt'sumptive is not alone a female, bnt a minor, in tiddition to 
the argument which might he a])])lied to the jtrest'ut, that in the ordinary 
(•our.se of nature it was not to be expected that his reign could b(' of long du¬ 
ration, in these disjointed times it is by no means nidikely a vicarious form of 
government may be at(em])ted. The ('ffort would be a bold one, but alter the 
measures we have seen, what new xiolatious should snrjuise us ( Resides, the 
pojiular ])lea of economy and e\]iedienee might be urged as the pr( text, while 
aggrandisement and usurpation might be the latent sole motive. It would only 
he necessary to make out a jdausible ease, wbieh, from the facts on record, 
there could be no dilfienlty in doing, to the satisfaction of a pliable and ob- 
secpiious set of Minisleis. as also to the success of such an exp('riment. 

Most truly yon I S, 

M . R E." 

There i.s nothing to wonder at now in the ])ertinaeity with which the ()p))o- 
sition queslioned the I’eel Ministry about Orange addresses. Mr. Hume had 
got hold of these lettc'is of LS.‘)()-.‘>1, and the memhers who cheered .so loudly 
on the ])er]ilexity of the .Ministers, were aware how the loyal ()rang('m('n had 
li,st(med to suggestions for making the Duke of (’und)erland King, to ])vevent 
the usurjiation of the Crown by the Duke of Wellington ; for expecting that 
Williani IV. would be siqxwseded on an allegation of insanity, and the 
Princess Victoria because she was a woman, and jnobably still a minor. If 
the Orangemen, with all tlutir importance of raids, wealth, and numbers—with 
their array of Rritish peers, and their army of 140,000 men, avowedly ready 
for action—could have shown that they did not listen to such suggestions, and 
that Col. Fairman was a crack-brained adventurer, with whose wild notions 
they had no concern, they would assuredly have done so. Rut it was im]>o.s- 
sible : the proof was loo strong the other w ay. 'I'he letters cited above were 
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n-i ittoii in 1S;!<)-:{1 ; initl ;i array of oorrosjjondciicc shor\s tliat llio InisUal 1S3,>. 
and Ixdovod AV'illiaui IJlcimorliassott Fainnaii lost no j;romid with llio luaids of — 
l1u‘ party l)y liis spctailatious. Sonic of the most ofi'ensivi' suggestions were set oiun,., i>i, 
forth in “ a series of essays,” written at the request of a uohle lord, for that v"|,‘!' 2 nr>'*'i 
noble lord’s information ;—that noble lord Ix-in^ Lord Kenyon : and these '* 

I'ssays well! haiuh'd over to the Duke of Cutnherland, who kiqit them by him. 

In 1). ‘(■( inher, Ls;51, and in .lannary, iSlJ'i, (!ol. Fairman had Ion”- and eonti- ISIl'i. 
dential eonversations with tlie 1 )nke of (himherland at Kew ; and theie w( re |i .'dh i,ii,ri< 
more such inlervii’ws in Felnnaiy. On the lOthol'the ne.\t ,\piil. Col. Fair- 
man was nnanimoiisly elected to the most inqiortant otliee in the society, that 
of Dejmty (Irand Seeretaia —the ])resent Dnke of Ihiekinoliam heinq Seeretaiy. 

Col. J"'airn)an was nominated by tlu' Dnke of (hindierland, seconded l)y l.ord 
Kenyon, and sujiported hy the Did^e of (lordon. In .lune. Col. Fairnian wi'iit i' 
forth on his mission anionq the Lodqes, furnished by the Duke of ('uniberland 
nith piowers so extensive as to render it a sia’ious and diflienll matter to draw 
up Ids eonimiiisioii. 

It is under tliis d.it<‘ that Lord Londonderry ajijicars on the sei'iie. Ilefore 
le.ivinq London <111 this mission. Col. Fairnian learned from the lips of the 
Duke ol Cumberland, as he declared, that he had written to Lord Londonderry i> jus loi.i i_. 
on Oranqe affairs, and Col. I’aiiman thei-efoi'e wrote with more exjdieitness. 
hesavs, than he should otherwise have done, 'riie subject is estahlishinq 
Orano'e eluhs amonq the pitmen on the estates of the .Marijness ; and his Lord¬ 
ship’s aqoiit and Col. Fairnian had already been eonsnltinq idiout it. ('onsidi'i - 
inq the popish C.diinet and demoeratieal Ministiy,” with which tin' country 
was ojipressed, Col. Fairnian thought fit to snqqi'st in this letter, “ l!y a rapid 
auqnn'ntation of our jihysieal force, we miqht hi' able to assume a Inddness of 
attitude which should command the resjiet t (if our .laeohinical rulers.” .... 

If we prove not too stronq- ff)r such a q()vernm('nt as the jiresent is, such a 
qovi'rnment will soon prove too stronq for us: some arbitr.iry steji would be 
taken in this case, for the suspension of our meetinqs. Hence the necessity 
for onr layinq aside that non-resistance, that jia.'sive obedienci', which has 
hitherto been reliqionsly enforced, to onr own disconiliture.” lie fnrtber 
relates how h(' was rejiroaehed by Lord Lonqford, in a lonq conversation, the 
day before, for the tameness of the Ihitish Oranqemen, while the Irish were 
resolved to resist, all attenqits to imt them down. In a short letter,a few days 
afterwards, he says he writes to su])]dy an omission—he had forqotten to say 
that the Oranqe leaders had the military with them:—“ ^Ve have the military p -aw coto is 
with us, as far as they are at libeity to avow their ])rinei]des and sentiments: 
but since the lamented death of the Didreof York, evc'i v imjiediment has been 
thrown in the way of their holdinq ii Lodqe.” (It will h(' rememln'red that 
the Duke of York withdrew from his intended ])osition of (irand IVJaster on 
beinq assured of the illeqality of tlie .Vssociation.j—We have' the answi'r of 
the Marquess of Londonderry to the above letters; the purjiort of which is r ao i,<icu it 
that h(' had consulted iaml Kenyon, who hoped to convince the Duke of 
Cumberland that “the moment had not arrived,” ow'inq to tlu' refractory 
state of the pitmen, and the ‘NVliiq tenqu'r of the county; but, says the last 
sentence, “ I will lose no opiiortunity of embracinq any openinq that may 
arise.” Lord Londonderry admitted in llu' House of Lords all the facts Of 
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fliis corrcs])on(l(*iic(*, ^>nly tliut the l)uk<) of Ckiniberlaiul’s wishc's 

were known to him throu^li Lord Kenyon, and not by interview or 

letter.—In tlie same month of August in whieli hi.s eommissiun bears date, 
there is a letk-r of I'airmau’s to the Duke of tiordou, in answen- to an invita¬ 
tion to Gordon Castle, in whieh he antieipate.s that “we shall In? assuming, 
I think, such an attitude of boldness as will strike the foe with awe; but we 
ineuleate tin' doctrine of passive obedience and of non-resistance too religiously 
by far.” lie has letters, he says, written “in the highest sjtirits,” from Lords 
Kenyon and Londonderry, l.ongford and Cole; and he declares his expectation 
of an ai»])roaclung crisis.—It was aft(!r all this that he still went to Kew, and 
“was elosetr'd three hours” with his Royal Highness.— It was after these 
tilings—viz. on October 24th ol' the same year—that Lord Wynford wrote to 
('ol. Fairman in ])rais(‘ of the Duke of Cumlierland, and that “the Tories 
havi‘ not been sutlicii'iitly grateful to him,” winding up with tbe hdlowing 
2.1 words:—‘‘.\s you are so obliging in your last letter as to ask my advice as to 
whether you should ])ursue the course you have so ably begun, I can only say 
that you must exercise your discretion as to the com])any in which yon make 
sucli a|)peals as that which I have seiui reported. When you meet only sure' 
Tories, you mav well make them feel what they owe to one who is the con¬ 
stant, unflinching champion of the party, and rvho, by his steady course, has 
brought on himself all the obloipiy that a base, malignant faction can invent.” 
(\d. Fairman quoted Lord Wynford and Lord Kenyon to each other, as con¬ 
sulted by him, “on the jirojirii'ty of my continuing to introduce the Duke’s 
name in the jirominent shape 1 had previously doin'.” “ If he” (the Duke) 
“ would but make a tour into these jiarts,” continues the Colonel, “ for whieh 
1 have prepared the ivay, he would be idolized.” By “ these parts,” he means 
Doncaster, whose maudlin loyalty—such loyalty as he saw—the tears of the 
gentlemen, which made him “]day tbe rvoman”—tbe enthusiasm of the “noble 
dames,” whom he compliments with the title of “ the hlue helles of York¬ 
shire,”—is descrilx'd in a letter too absurd to have been penned by the confi¬ 
dential agent of Princes and Lords on the gravest jiolitieal matters. It was 
a grave affair to tbe jirixiite inic'rests of some of the brethren, if wa; may 
'.is. judge by a letter of Lord Kenyon’s to (ad. Fairman, in .January, 1 833. “ The 

good cause,” w'lites bis Lordship, “is worth all the help that man can give it, 
but our only trust must be in Cod. In the last two years and a half I shall 
have sjient, 1 susjiect, in its behalf, nearer 2(),00t)/. tlian 10,0()()/.”—We find 
the Orange Peers continuing their confidence to (,hl. Fairman uj) to the time 
I'l. of th(' demand of a Parliamentary (kmimittee. Lord Roden writc's to him 
about “our cause.” land Kenyon confides to him his views of the compara- 
17 . five influence of some Scotch Peers, and observes, “ It is a great pity, too, that 
the amiable Duke of Buecleuch does not see the immense imjmrtance of his 
48 sanctioning such a cause as the Orange cause.” Lord Thomond writes to 
him about his subscription, in England and Ireland. Lord Wynford rejtorts 
to him, in Ajjril, 1834, a private consultation between the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, Lord Kenyon, and himself, about the purchase of a new'spaper, and 
■i‘j. declares it highly prohablc that something would soon he done about it by the 
C.arlton Club. Another “ sound ])aper, as well as the Mornmg Post” was 
W'anted ; and the Aye had previously been thought of—its “ scurrility ” and 
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“ loosont'ss of i)riiifi])le ” being iidinittcd, hut Uord Kenyon not admitting, 1835. 

“ as some do, that the private cliaracters of ])uhlie men ought to he considered 
sacred against all attack.” This newspaper, tlie Atje, was at tliat ])recise date 
occupying itself, Aveek hy week, Avith (exhibiting the pers(.)nal inhrmilies a7ul 
peculiarities of the Whig Ministers—the baldness, the lameness, the nervous 
twitehings, the short-sightedness, and so on. Lord Kenyon seems to Iuiai' 
considered tlicse things as helonging to private eluiracter—“not to bee con¬ 
sidered sacred against all attack.” Rut llie subject of the moralities of tlie 
Orange hiaders is too large an (me to be (‘ntmed u]ion lu're. The gleanings 
Avliieh might be made from the Kvi(lenc(( of the Rejxu t would alfoi’d maU'rial 
for a eiirioiis imjuiry into the theory of Christianity held by men Avhose boast 
(by the mouth of Lord Ketiyon) Avas, “ Ours is tin; cause of all friends ofi’ 
Christianity,” and Avhose most Christian hoja* Avas of “ tln^ arrival of a day of 
reckoning,” Avhen ceilain “ ludl hounds” Avould “be called on to pay the full 
p(malty of their cold-blooded tergiversations.” So late as .Tuly ‘27th, 1834, 

Ave find tlie Duke of (iordon confiding to (,'ol. Fairman liis gladness “ tliat llu'. .. 

un])rin( i])led Ministers rcmiain to do moia? mischief; as yet e are not ready 
flir a eliange.” It is chair that there could be no attempt on the ])art of the 
Orange haulers to r('])U(liate (id. Fairman as their eontidential agent: and 
when all this eorn'sjiondence, and much more, was laid before the I’aiiia- 
mentary Conimilt(>e, it became a matter of serious consideration 1ioa\ to 
proceed. 

There AAas much more bidiiud.—It Avas im])or(ant to knoAV A\hat Avas “the 
prominent shape ” that the agent gaAe to tlie name of the Duke of CiinilK'r- 
land, in his assenddages of Orangemen, throughout his tour. It A\as ebarged 
ujton I'iiirman, by an Orangeman of the name of 1 laywood, that he laid ar> . n 

sounded his hearms at Slu'tliidd and (dscAA’liere on their a\ illingiiess to sn])])ort 
the Duke of (bimbeiland as tlu'ir sovereign, if, as was ]n(>l)able, 'W'^illiam tV. 
shoidd be de])osed for his assent to the Reform Rill. Col. Fairman denied 
this: but his Avord did not go lor much with those avIio had read his eorre- 
s])ondencc, nor Avith any avIio kncAV that it had been jnoved in a Court of 
Justice that he had given a false address to get rid of a troublesome creditor, iioi 

Again, it Avas discovered *iiat of the 381 liodges existing in (ireat Rrilain. i , 

30 were in the army: and that Taidgi's ('xisted among the troops at Rermuda, 

(Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and our O" \n'n 
North American colonies. Tlie Duke of Chnnberland and Lord Kenyon iiosi- ' 

tively asserted that they Avane ignorant of the fact of the exisf('nce of an Orange 
organization at all in the army. Rut in the eorri'siiondence Ave find J,ord 
Kenyon Avrating to the Colomd “ Ilis Royal Highness promisi's being in i>I '-'ui 27 
England a fortnight iM'fore Parliament assi'iiiblcs.—To him, jnivately, you had 
better address yourself about your military ])roposition, which, to me, ajipears 
very judicious.”—Again, “J'he statement you made to me before, and la'sjx'et- r i.osr'i' 
ing Avhich I have noAv before nu' particulars from Portsmouth— should be 
refeiTed to his Royal Highness, as military matters of great (hdicacy. At the 
same time, private intimation, 1 submit, shoidd be made to th(' military 
correspomhmts, letting them know Iioav highly we esti'cm thi'in as bn'thren.” 

—Again, “If you hear any thing furtlu'r from tin .Military Districts, let liisr 212 i,..tiii h> 
Royal Highness know all particulars fit to be communicated.” So much for • 

von. n. 2 N 
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liord Koyiioii’s igTioranoc of Oraiigeism in tlio aniiy!—Hut then; was, as 
voganlod the Duke, more direct evidence in the records ot the Lodge meetings 
at which he presided, and himseli' granted new warrants to soldiers present, 
some of which are aclually entitled “military warrants.” The military 
Lodges wc're enHnc'd in the hooks, noticaal by tlie (Circular Reports ot the 
metdings where the’ Dnke of (himherland ]>rosided ; and the laws and ordi¬ 
nances, containing provisions for attracting soldiers and sailors by a remission 
of the fees, are declared to have heen ins])ected and ap])roved by the Duke, 
and handed over to Lord Kenyon for final supervision. Thus, it is not 
wonderful that the Committee rc])orted “That they find it most difficult to 
reconcile statements in evidence before them, wdth ignorance of these jwoeeed- 
ings on the part of Lord Kenyon, and by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
('umbcrland.” 

Such was the dealing of thes(' loyal leaders with the army.—As for llu‘ 
Climch, tln'V had the Hisho}) of Salisbury for Lord I’relate and (hand Chap¬ 
lain of the Order; and there were twelve or thirteen deputy grand cha])lains, 
and clergymen as IMasters of 1.edges and managers of their afl'airs. Not a 
singh' minister of religion out of the F/slahlishment belonged to the order in 
England. 'I'lie religious observances, conducted by the ch'vgynuui, hore hut 
loo close a resemblance to the niuimneries of th(‘ poor 1 forsetshire lahoniers,— 
as did the proceedings altogether, in tlieir illegality. In one of tin' cin'ulars, 
the clergy are invited to come in, and take' aj)pointments, with the notification 
that no salary was attached to office, hut that it might lead to patronage. In 
one of these circulars, the ])osition of the Church, in the eyes of Orangemen 
of tin' ])criod, is ih'scrihed in language too indecent for (piotation. As for 
the rest, the Grand Jiodge declared itself ])ossessed of “ the facility of knowing 
the ])rinci]des of evc'ry man in the country;” the institution excluded Roman 
('atholics and Dissenters, .and inchuhnl the most vioh'ut and nnscrujndons of 
the Leers; itnumbered 110,(100 actualmemb('rs in Great Hritain, and 17.5,000 
in Tri'l.'ind ; it ex])elled memhi'is rvho voted for liberal candidates; it ))ro|)osed 
the emjdoyment of jdiysical force within a ])r(}ximat(' time, to overthrow the 
liberal institutions which had just been gained ; it was beginning to int('rftrr(' 
with tlu' common duties and rights of men—as lyhen a Lodge of jiitmen in 
Scotland (‘xpelled a body of Catholics “who had before lived and worked with 
them in peace and harmony;” and, at the latest date, it was found holding out 
threats to the half-pay of the army and navy to draw' them to itself in jirefer- 
ence to otluT political unions, “it is the honnden duty of such” (jiensioners 
and disbanded soldiers) “in a crisis of danger like the ])r(!sent (February, 
LS;J5), to (uilist under the banners of a loyal association, instead of re])uiring 
to fac'tious unions, no less hostile to sound policy than to true religion, at the 
imminent risk of incurring a just forh'iture of their hanl-earned remunerations, 
of which a scrupulous government would not hesitate; to deiuive them. Of 
this intelligibh' hint the half-pay of the army and navy might do well to profit, 
in a pros])eetiv(' sense.” 

S\ich was the institution—the great c(>ns])iraey against the national will and 
national interests—the cons])iraey against the rights of all, from the King on 
the throne to the humblest voter, or soldier, or sailor, or Dissenter, or Catholic 
—which w'as discovew'd by the energy and diligence' of Mr. Hume in 1835. 
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Siicli iifs lias 1)0011 related was tlio infoviuation of which luiiuls wore full, on is;!,). 

the Ojiposition side of thi' IJouso, when that sc,one of poitinacity was transacted -- 

which ])erploxed all who did not yet understand the casi*. 'i'lio simple- 
inirided Kin”' had been receiving, with studied ^aacionsiu'ss, addresses from 
these illegal soeictie.s, in whieh the question of Ids dejiosition hail certainly 
been aj>itated.—The (picstion ivas now, what should he done 

The seriousness of tlie (pu'stion, and of the whole case, was relieved by the 
certainty, sjK'edily obtained, tliat the institution, with its ])olilical objecls, its 
sig-iis and pass-words, and its oaths, \\as illc”al. 'I'hcre was some reluctance, 
here and there, to admit thi’ illeeality; but the ojiinion of the most enunent 
lawyers soon settled the matter.—It miglit he forlunati' too that the seri 
ousiK'ss of the case was relieved by the touches of tlie comic which wi' bale 
encountered—the Duke of Wellington, of all pcrqile, crowniii” himself witli 
the diadem; and the Doncaster loyalists—the “blue ladles of Yorkshire" 
smilin”', and their fathers and brothers iv(>e])in”, over that hero of romance, 
the Duke of (bimbcrland ; and the style, both of letters and eiriailars, which 
must come in amon<j the comic incidents of the case.—The extreme silliness oi' 
till' conspirators—a fair .set-off, as it appears to us, against the iquoiamce of 
the Dorsetshire labourers—was another fortunate alleviation of the serimisncss 
of the case; thou<>h it is no light matter to sec so gnait a nunih<>r of men— 
some ]>ow('rful through rank and wealth—jilaying the fool, and com])ellcd 
virtually to ])etition to hi' thought fools, as the only alternative from the 
reputation of traitors. With all its nonscn.se, and looked at from any' 

[)innacle of superiority, this was a very .serious matter. Ilmv was it to be 
dealt with ! 

The first thing done was obtaining a Committci' of liupiiry in the ('ommons, < „„mii ,,, 
Avithin three weeks after the scene of jiertinacious (|ueKtioning'Avith whii h the xwi. 

revedations began. Rid'ore the Gommitti'c had reported, portions of the 
I'vidcncc Avere ])ublishcd in t he ni'wsjia^Aers: and several peo])le, besides Mr. 

Ilunu', thought that no time' was to be lost in I'xposing and annihilating flu* 
illegal ])ractie(! of maintaining ])olitical societies in the army. Amidst m.'iny 
eom])laints of his proceeding bid'ore the Cdimmittee had laqiorted, Mr. Hume 
moved eleven resolutions, on the Ith of -Vngust, declaratory of the facts of mii. iti mi s 
Orangeism, of its illegality in the army, according to the general orders issued 
by the Cominander-in-Ghief, in and 1X21); and ending Avith a jnopasal 

of an Address to the Iving, calling his attention to the Avhole subject, and 
especially to the Duke of Cumberland’s share in the illegal transactions com- 
])lained of.—Mr. llxime’s opjiononts alleged that the military Avarrants must 
have been misapplied Avithout thi^ knoAvledge of the (diiof oflicers of the 
association, Avhosc signatures Avi'rc green to blank Avarrants, in order to tliidr 
being sent out in parcels of a huiidred or tAvo, in the confidimce that they 
AV'ould be properly employed; and also, they declared that Orangeism in the 
army Avas a purely defensive measure, against Ribband societies, and other 
secret associations, Avhosc su])])ression they required, if Orange Lodges Averc 
put down. To this there could he no ohjcction in any quarter. The last of 
Ml-. Hume’s resolutions was objected to as conveying, inevitably, moic or h'ss 
censure on the Duke of Cumberland; a prociH'ding Avhich could not be justi 
fied bcfor<> tlu' delivery of tlic (^ommiftee's Rejiorl and Lvidence, l.on! 
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Join. Rii.s.'ifll, wlio liiul to act and .sj.cak for the govcnimcnt in the Lower 
lloiisc, went (hrougli tliis affair with eniinent prudence, couraeo, and modera¬ 
tion. The Wliig adinijii.strations had been blamed by some parties in the 
Ifonse for supinene.ss in permitting the prajdcs of the Orangemen tor so long; 
and it was allegc'd that tlioy had thought the organization too formidable to 
be nu'ddled will., during a season of j.olitical transition. It might be so. 
(h'Ttainly, tlie ])rudenee, (piictness, and guarded moderation, of Lord John 
Uussell throughout the whole tran.saction conveyed an impression that the 
affair was, in his view, one of extreme gravity, though he did not say so, btit 
rather made as light ol' it as cireumstam.es would permit, lie now moved 
that the debate should b<> adjourned to the 11th of August—tluit is, for a 
Meek—giving ;t broad hint to the Duke of (himberland to use the time in 
M'itlidrtiM ing liimself from till connexion M'ith the Orange association. 

The Duke did not take tin' hint. lie merely wrote and j.ublisJred a letter 
r, to the ('litiirman of the (Committee, in M’hich he denied having ever is.sucd 
warriints to soldiers, or knoM’u of such Ix'ing issui'd—decltired that he had de¬ 
clined sending out military M'arrtints, on the ground of their viobition of tin? 
genertil oi'ders (.f LS22 <ind LS2it—tind intiniiited tlnit <dl M'arriints iiifH.nsistent 
with those orders should be annulh'd.—Ilow the Duke’s di’uial rvas regarded 
by the Committee, avc liave already seen, in a sentence of their Ri'j.ort.—Lord 
J. Russell had shoM ii his j.i udence in the debate oi'the 4th : noM , on the 11th, 
he shoM'i'd bis courage. He declared his irn])ri'ssion that the Duke had not 
done Av hat the H ouse had a right to expect from him. if the Duke had merely 
signed blank Marrants, and his Orange brethren had betrayed his confidence 
in filling them u]. in a manner Mhieh he rvas knorvii to disa[)prove, the haist 
he could havi' dune rvould be to M'ithdraw himself ;it once, and in a consj.icu- 
ous manner, from jiersons m Iio had so deceived him : but tlu' Duke a]>))eared 
, to ba\'e jio intention of so AvithdraAving. .Mr. Hume’s last Resolution Avas 
therefore agreed to, Avith the omission of the assertion at the eiiil that the Avar- 
rauts Avere designed for the ('stablishnient of Orange Lodges in the army.— 
On the loth, the King’s reply Avas read to the House. Il ])roinised the 
utmost vigilance and vigour in suj.j.ressing jiolitical .soeit'tii's in the army. 
On the Hlih, the House Avas informed that Col. Fairman had nffused to pro¬ 
duce to th(' Committee a letter-book Avhich lie acknoAvledged to be in his 
possession, :uid Avhiidi Avas essential to the ]>urj)oses of the Committee. He 
AA-as called before the House, AAhi're he ri'jieati'd his ri'fusal; Avas advi.sod by 
some of the Orange nu'mbers to yield u). the book; j.ersisted in his refusal; and 
Avas ailrnonished by the .'speaker that he must obey the orders of the House.-- 
On the 2()th, as it appeared that he Ava.s still contumacious, it Avas ordered 
tliat he .should be committed to NcAVgati', for a breach of privilegt': but by 
this time he had disa])])('ared.—T'hc book Avas really much Avanted. It Ava.s 
known to contain rejilics to letters in the hands of the Committee on the 
establisliment of Orange Lodges in certain regiments at (libraltar and else- 
Avhere ; and must afford information on tlu' proceedings of the Orange mis¬ 
sionary, named rccalli, Avho had complained of the difficulty of estahlishing 
Orange Lodges among the trooj.s in the Ionian Islands, from the \4gila,n( 
resistance of Lord Nugent and the other authorities. The Committee 
earnestly di'sired to have the book: and it Avas moAcd that the House should 
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order Col. Fairmaii’s papers to be searched. It was believed that the House 1835. 

bad this power; but, consideriug-the o<Iium of exercising it, and the juoba- --" 

bility that wlicre Col. l^'iiirniaii was secreted, there were all his iuiportaut 
pajrers likewise', it was thought best not to issue the order. 

Next, it was ascertained, by certain parties deterniined to carry this matter rii«.'<i 

through, that the case of the Orange leaders was analogous to that of the ' 
Dorsetshire l^ibourers. They had become liable under the same law; and it 
was now resolved that, if evidence could be obtained, the Duke of (’umb(>r- 
land, Lord Kenyon, the Lishop of Salisbury, and others, and Col. Fairman, 
should be brought to trial before the Central Criminal Court. The prosecutors 
got hold of Haywood—the Orangeman who had taln-n fright at Fairman’s 
incitements to treason, had mad(‘ them known, and was juosc'cuted for libel in 
cous(>(pienc(e It rvas clear to the Committee that the evidence bore out 
Haywood’s statenu'nts: and those who wore about to prosecuti' the Orange 
h'uders ap])ointed counsed for Haywood’s defence—the Counsel retained being , 

Serj(R'int \Vild(\ Mr. Charles Austin, and Mr. Charles Buller.—h’or the prose- *’ 
ciition, the most eminent ('ounsel rvere retained: the indictments were drawn 
(notwithstanding the ditlieulty of assigning the exact title of the Duke of 
(himberland); the evidence was marshalled; the original letters were arranged; 
and all was ]ne|)ar('d, when two events happened which renderi'd further pro¬ 
ceedings unnecessary. 

Poor Haywood died through apprehension. He fidt biuiself the |)robablc Op on ..i ii,\ 
victim of the great association whose power he well knew, and whose wrath 
he had brought u])on himself: and he rvas not yet arvare of the ])owerful pro¬ 
tection to he extended over him, when lu‘ broke a blood-vessel, through aoita- o.iKion Rp'v , > 

^ C O p Ik.J 

tion of mind. It was then too laU- to save him; and he died a few days before 
the trial was to have come on.—The other cause of delay was a recpiest from 
Mr. Hume that all jirocecdings should be stayt'd till after the debate which hi; 
was to bring on in the Commons. It was all-imjiortaut tbat tbat debate p<ppsT[■(.Nl:^prNT. 
should take ])lace : and the House would refuse the o])j»ortunity, if the sub¬ 
ject was at the same time in course of inipiiry in a Ch'imiual (kiurt. 

On the 23rd of I'’ebruary, IpSdti, Mr. Hume, to whom the country owed 1836 
more than to any other man in regard to the ex])osure and annihilation of this 
great cons])iracy, made a complete revelation of the whole matter, ending with 
a tremendous resolution. This resolution declared the abhorrence of I'arli.'i-Uiuisaixi, xx*i. 

KlD 

ment of all snch secret political associations, and ])roposcd an address to the 
King, requesting him to causi' the discharge of all Orangemen, and members 
of any otber secret political associations, from all offices, civil and military, 
unless tbey sbould retire from such societies rvithin one month from the ])ub- 
lieation of a proclamation to that elfect.—Lord John llussell, in a speech of 
as much ju'udence as manliness, jrroposed a somewhat milder jiroeeeding; an •1“""''’ 
address to the King, praying that his Majesty would take such measures as ApmiPhn,-lo jpp. 
should be effectual for the srqqnession of the societies in questiqp. The 
Orangemen in the House were ])rudent, and ofiered no ojqiosition. Lord John 
Russell’s resolution was unanimously agreed to. Two days afterwards, the 
royal rerdy, echoing the resolution, was received. The Home Secretary m pxx. 

’ _ _ . , II.-UlWllll, 

tran.smitted a cn])y of it to the Duke of Cumberland, as Orand Master ol the «7(p 
Orange association. The Duke of Cumberland immediately sent a rejilr. 
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intiinntiiig that, before the last cic'bato in the ('oinnions, lie had reconmtended 
the (li.ssolution of Orange >Societies in Ireland, and that lie would immediately 
proceed (o dissolve all such .societies (>ls<nvhere. In a few day.s, the thing was 
done; and Oraiigi'ism hecauie a matter of history. 

Th(> (piietuess with which it was dune at last is one ot the most striking 
fi'aturi's of the case. The prudence of all jiarties now appears sometliing 
unsxirpasscd in our history. It is the strongc'st possible evideime of the uni¬ 
versal sense of dang('r in the leaders of all ])arties. Tlu' Orange' chiefs had at 
last become aware of what tlu'y had subjected tlu niselvcs to. Yet tlu'ir forces 
weree so great—their jihysical force, restrained by no prineijile, no knowledge, 
and no sense, on the jiart of the chief's—tliat it was not safe to drive them to 
resentment or des])air: and the governnieut had also to consider Ireland, and 
the supreme imjiortanee of leaving a fair field there for trial of their new 
policy of conciliation under T.ord IVlulgravc' and his coadjutors. 'I'he Jvadieal 
refornu'rs in Parliament felt this as strongly as the Ministt'rs. The great 
])oint of the dissolution of Orange Soeietie.s was gained; and the chiefs of the 
Radical Reform ])arty eontenl<'d themselves with holding out emphatic warn¬ 
ings to tlu' humbled eons]>irators whom they held in tlieir power. Tlujy let 
thes<' revolutionary Peers know' that there were rumours afloat of (he recon¬ 
stitution of Orangei.sm under another name; that the Orangemen were 
rvatched; that the evidence against tlu' leaders was held in readi7i«!ss for use; 
that the law which had transjwi ted the Dorsetshire labourers could any day 
be brought to bear upon them ; and that no nuucy was to be expected if the 
public safety should re(piire it to be i)ut in o])eration. 

As for the ])eo])le at large—the greatness of the affair was little understood 
among them, from tin; rpiietness with whi(;h it was brought to a close. A 
multitude scarcely lu'ard of it, exce])t as of the ordinary ])arly conflicts of the 
day. Many more did not, and could not, fully believe,' what was Ixd'ore their 
»'ves. It was likr' a story of a long-])ast century and now, such ])ersons look 
upon it, when the facts are revived, as at a new disclosure which fills them 
with wonder. There were enough, howevf'r, sensible and awake' to wdiat the' 
kingelemi had esca])e'el ter uneh'rslanel the eom])arieti\e' smoothness with whie'h 
affairs preeee'e'eh'el he'ueefenth in the House'erf Lorels, the' sueleh'n sih'iu'e' about 
re'fernn of that lleeuse', anel the inte'u.se satisfaction with which the eh'partnre' erf 
the; Duke eef C'umbe'rhinel was w itne'sseel, when, in the' next yeeer, the aece.ssion 
of a female servereign to the throne of I'aigland sent him away to be King of 
11 anover. 
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1 T i.s iiatiival to.'ilirink from tin' task now boforo ns, of contemplatinif In-land ]83b—40. 
■- at the commencement and during tin; term of Lord Alulgrave’.s (presently ^ ' 

Lord Normanby’s) administration. It is natural now to turn away in heart- is’in 
sickness when the n-cords under the eve bring nj) again tin- hit’ll hojics, and 
tin- no less llattering fears, of the time ; when tlie (-ar catche.s again the ccho(‘s 
of the strife and tumult of those few years when bigotry was in terror or de- 
sjiair, when tin- o])|)rcssed were uttering blessings, and the advent of hope was 
like tlie awakening of the thousand voices of the S])ring after wintry tenpiests 
were gone, and when tlie loud, clear master-tone of justice made itself In-ard 
over all. It is natural to recoil from llu- thought of that critical ])criod, when 
all, of cver\ jiarty, believed that a new age hail set in for Ireland, and that 
she was henceforth to grow into the likeness id' Lngland, from century to cen¬ 
tury. L'nih-r the hourly ^ircssing sense of what Ireland is now—under tin’ 
hitler and humhling disajipointmeni of all hopes, and thi- r isitation of iii-w 
fears w hich are hut too like despair—it is natural to look into the past with 
shrinking and ])ain. Ihit tlu’re is something in the sjiirit of History as cordial 
and cheering under jiassages of humiliation and disa])])ointnu'nt as there is ad- 
uiouitorv and chastening in times of ho^u- and triumjdi. Stern as is the spirit 
of History in rehukiiig presumjition, and showing up the worthless character 
of transient A'ictories, and jiointing out the inevitable recurrence of human 
])assion and hdly, in high places and in low, with all thi^ mournful consi-- 
<|ueuces of such t'railty—exactly in the same ])ro]>ortiou is she gi’uial and con- 
sidiug ill an adverse .season—pointing out the gooil that undi-rlii's all evil, shed¬ 
ding hojie ujion the most ghastly .yierjilexities, and cheerfully teaching us how 
to store up all our ]iast (-xpcrience as material for a dei-jier knowledge and a 
wisi-r action than we wi-ri- (]ualitied for in our time of higlu-st confidence. .\s 
a matter of curiosity or recri-atiou, no one w ould revert to Ireland, between the 
years LSth") and 1840: hut when, in the course of historical survey, it heeonii-s 
necessary to contemplate this province of our experience, it is found that far 
healthier and happier feelings arisi' to succeed and modify those of disajipoint- 
nieiit and distress. It is true that we look hack u])on the wisest and most 
earnest men then active in that field as upon children planting and watering, 
and setting their gardens to rights in a m-w hurst of sunshini', wliile we, from 
the summit of futurity, jierceive how' the wafcr-s])out is hurrying on which is 
to tear up evi-ry thing, and leave all waste : hut we see also that the myre com¬ 
plete is the waste, the more thorough will he (hi-reiioviilion ; and that perhaps 
the giddy and wrangling children may come hack to their work with a better 
knowledge, and a more rational expectation. 

M hen it appeared that Latholic Emancipation had not tranipiillized Ireland, 
the opjionents of that Emanciptition wen- oceujiied wdth their triumph, and 
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1835—40. 'villi their ])r(!i)aratioiis to keep down llie ('atliolies by all means, politieal and 
^ .social, yet left in their power : but the ad vocal e.s of tlie Kinancipation were 
driven to consider why it was that tlie measure' appi'ared to have done so litth*. 
Presently mi"ht he seen a innuher of men, and of Sets of men, each of wliom 
had ail idea about tlu' true Irish woe* and ils reine'dy. There was much truth 
in almost every one of these ideas; and great wisdom and virtue in many of 
the men who aetc'd upon them. But none ot tliem had got to tlu' bottom of 
th(^ niatt(>r: and of the V('ry few men in the kingdom vvlio had insight into 
the real state of the ease, there a])])ears to have been no one who dared 02 )enly 
and emphatically to speak his thouglit. 

RM 1 ..H.IW iun. Some tliought tliat Ireland could never iiros])er whil(! religioiis raiu'onr pre- 
vailed as it did; and tliat all would he well if this rancour could be gradually 
discharged from the Irish mind. These advocated the extinction of Tithe, the 
n'duction of the tduireh, the impartial distribution of offiet' among ('atholies 
and Protestants, the diseountenanci'of Orangeism, and tlu' estahli.shment of 
the government jdan of National Education. Tlu're was weighty truth in all 
this: but when its advocates looked fur the redemjition of Ireland hj these 
means, they were wrong. 

oiMiiiM ..1 Some thought that the fatal mischief wiis the distrust and disliki' of the Law 

among the Irish jicojile ; and these believed the true remedy to lie in winning 
over OTVinnell from his jiernicions teachings of ilh'gahty and chicanery ; and 
in ajuiointing a Viceroy and staff of olfieials, whose first can' should hi' to ad- 
ministc'r with tlu' strictest justice the ordinary ]iower.s of the law ; who should 
reform the justiciary of all Ireland, and institute that jiraetical education in 
•simjile legality in which the Irish iieojde were eons^iicuonsly deficient. Thi'ii' 
was weighty truth in this; hut when its advocate's looked to such a jtolicy for 
the n'demiition of Ireland, they were wrong. 

Cins, i,.ii ur Sonu' dwi'lt on the undisinited differenee' between the Irish and tlu'English 

character; and esjiecially on th(' constitutional [,('ndency to illegality which 
tlu'y believed they recogni.si'd in the (a'ltic race'; and urged that the true 
method of governing tiu' Irish was not by the English method, hut by an af- 
h'ctionatc des]>otism. They ])ointed to O'Connell, as the virtual sovereign of 
Ireland, and asked what might not he hoped from sending over a popular 
Vic('roy, whose lov(' of the Irish should make his relation to them that of ii 
chieftain to Jiis retainers; whose em])ire, in short, should he like that of 
O’Conm'll ill kind, while the safeguards of sincerity and honour .should b(' 
added to the po])ular qualilii-ations of the gri'at demagogiu'. 'i’here might he 
much truth in this, valiialih' if nrgt'd antecedently to the annexation of Ireland, 
hut of no ])ractical avail towards her immediate r<'dem])tion. 

I'oi.iTiiAi c.)«- Some believed gross ])olitieal corru])tion to he the chief curse ; and projiosed 
a registration of vaitcrs as a means for tho- dist'onragement of jiolitical jirofli- 
gacy. The men of this one idc.'a pursued it with such energy as to show that 
tlu'y really did ('xj)cct, from tlu' restriction and regulation, and ascertainment 
of the franchise, tlu' redemiition of Ireland. 

Others believed that jiolitical jirinciple and knowledge W'cre to he obtained 
only through political training ; and that the reform of municipal institutions 
was even more inqiortant for Irt'land than for Englamj and Scotland. They 

Ml N[< ii Ai, deti- dw'elt upon the great truths involved in the recommendation of municinal over 
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central j^ovcrnment; and quoted De 'roequevillcq where ho says, as if he 1835_40. 

were deseribing tlic Iri.sh peoph;, “ In certain countries of Europe the natives '—— 
consider them.selve.s as a khid of settlers;—the greatest ehiingt's are ejected 
without their concurrence, and without their knowledge; na), more, tlie citi¬ 
zen is unconcerned as to the condition of his village, the p(di(;e of his street, 
th(! rttpairs of the church, or of the parsonage; for he looks upon all these 
things as unconnected with himself, and as the jnoperty of a J)o\^erful stranger 
whom he calls the government. He has only a life interest in these posses¬ 
sions, .and he entertains no notions of ownership or of imjeroveriuait. This want 
of intere'st in his own tiffairs goes so far, that if his own safety or that of his 
children is endange'red, inste'ad of trying to avert the jx'iil, he will fold his 
arms, and wait till the nation comes to liis assistance. This same individual, 
who has so eomjde'tt'ly sacriliced his own fre(;-\vill, had no natural ])ro]K'n.sity 
to obedii'iice ; he corvers, it is true, bel'ore the ])etti('st oflicer ; hut ht'braves 
the law ^^ith the sjtirit of a comjuered foe, as soon as its su])erior force is r('- 
moved : his oscillations het^\cen si'rvitude and license are ])eip('tual. W'lieii a 
nation has arrived at this stale, it must either clninge its customs and its Ians, 
or ])erisli ; tlie source of public virtue is dr} ; and though it may eontain std)- 
iecls. the race of citizens is extinct."—“How can a po])ulacc, umiccuslomed '"i i p i.ii 
to ir(‘edom in small concerns, learn to use it temjx'rately in great aflairs bat 
i(‘sistance can be olfered to t}ranny in a country where CM iy ])ri\'ate indi^idual 
is im]X)tent, and ^\here the citizens are united by no common ti ('! Thosi' n lio 
dread the license ol the mob, and those n ho lear the rule ol absolute jxiwer, 
ought alike to desire tin' jirogressive growth of jirovincial lilierties."- “ Ixx-al voi i i- 
assi'mblies ol'citizens constitute the strength of free nations. Town meetings 
are to liberty nhat ]»rimary schools are to science: they bring it Mithin the 
])eo])le's I'each ; the} t(>ach men how to use and enjoy it. -V nation may es¬ 
tablish a system of free gosernnx'nt ; but without the spirit of municipal insti¬ 
tutions it lanuof have the spirit of liberty.”—“ Here," said tin- advixjates of 
IMunicipal Rel'orm in Ireland—“ here we h.ave before us the straight road to 
the redenqition of 111 land. Every one kiious that her natural resonrci's are 
abundant for the wants of her inhabitants, if only her inhabitants knew how 
to use them. 'I’liis is the way to teach them —this is the way to call out and 
increase such jmblie Airliic as exists. It is not by an alh'ctiomite despotism, 
but b}' a training to self-government, that the Irish must be redeemi’d. Their 
own atfeclioiiate desjxit himself says, that purified municipal institutions will 
become ‘normal schools of pcaci'ful agitation:’ we shall find them normal 
sehixds of jxditic.al and social intelligence and virtue; and by them Ireland 
may at last be redeemed.” In this faith—to a considerabli’ I'Xtent justifiable— 
the advocates of IMunicijial reform worked diligently for the five years which 
ran their course between the introduction of tlie ipii'stioii and the [lassage of 
the mutilated Hill for Iri.sh Corporate Reform. 'I'liere was weighty truth in 
their doctrine ; hut Avhen they hxikcd for the redemption of Ireland by this 
means, they were w rong. 

Others saw' a necessity underlying even the deejiest that have been pointed 
out; and they thought it might be met by giving every man in Ireland a right 
to subsistence. The uncertainty of food, and consequent ri’eklessness of tenqx'r l I.ltlMN'IA iH 
and hahits among the labouring ckisscs ; the carelessness or rajiai ity of bad 

VOI,. 11. 2 o 
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1^35 _40. landlords; tiio iin])rofiUdd(‘ nniiiaooiuont of the land; iho <lo])vavinf>- jn-cva- 

^ lonco of nK'iidicity, and alnntsl all tlio Mdisl ovils of lifo in Iiadand, ini^lit, it 
rvas said, be mot, and in lime oorrcctod, by a o(jod Poor Law. 'I’liis was tbc 
ono "I'oat moasuro wbicb would o])oralo bonoticiallj in all directions- would 
food the hungry, and clotlu' tbc naked, and settle the rovino, and restrain the 
eneroaebin", and eni])lov the idle ;—woidd brin;’ the nnscrn])nloiis landowner 
to reileetion and retribution, enable tbe ;;-ood oeeupier to understand and con¬ 
trol bis own position—and would, in short, establisb natural relations tbrouj;b- 
oiit tbe disor”ani/,ed society ol Ireland. There was W('i};bty triilli in all ibi- ; 
so niueli Iriitli, and held by so many ol the best minds amon^' jdiilosopbers, 
statesmen, and men of business, lliat ii w dared to ipialify the j^eneral I'xpec- 
tatioii excited b\ tlieir confideiiee : but there were jiersons who felt and said 
at the time that all who looked for the redem|)tion of Ireland tlirou”!! an 
extension ol'tlie Lii;;lish I’ooi Law were W 10113 . 

M ho, then, were rieht .\nion;;- these many who were wronp;, was there 
no one riiiht.'' It is surel\ not to be exjii'cted that any one should be wholly 
ri”ht. 'The jnoof of tlie insullicieney of any or all tif the aboye-nientioned 
theoiies was not yet e\tant. The malmials for a ri;;ht jiidpiieiitwere scattered 
abroad:—- oiu' person here and another there obtained a <;limp.s<' ol true 
insi.;ht; and some declared w hat they tlioii;;lit. and saw. It was a, common 

r.MXMisrM thiiii; to be told that “the land” was :it the bottom of tbe Irish ditliciilty: 

1)11 11 .1 j I). ^ , . , , . . . 

but this nii”ht mean, and did mean, se\ei'al dilferent things. It mi;;ht mean 
any one of a dozen jnawalent \iees and faults in the tenure, or distiibutiun, oi' 
cultivation of land; or in tbe social eiieiimstaiiees which ^ave laud a jieculiar 
value in Ireland. Those who came neaiest to tin truth, eonseioiisly or uncon¬ 
sciously, were perhaps tlie lauvers, who told a friend, here ami there, in an 
undertone bv tbe fireside, that there was not a title to land in Ireland that 

I t ! I.l !•> i \ •s'* • ^ 

wo'uld bear looking into; that this was a secret known to all who were con- 
eeriied in it ; that it was the true reason of the o])])ositiun to a rei;istry of 
deeds ; the soi'cst imjiedimeiit to improvement ; the natural cause' of the siu- 
o'lhir recklessness ol' Irish landlords; the sutlieicnt exjdanatiou of tbe silence 
and app;irent ajiathy of mortoatfees and others coneerned in the enrichino of 
• 'States, about all methods of improvement and convenience ; and a [lowerful 
instiL;ation to men of various classes to take the law fnto their own hands, and 
to nourish those social feuds wbicb mif;ht strengthen and ]Ui)traet the local 
dominion of nj('n, whose tith' to their land was, or mi”ht be found, insecure. 

The oreatt'r j)art of Irish landed ])ro])eity had been oranted three' times over, 
at h'ast, durin;^ thi' lou”- se<juenee of trotdjles in that uidiap]iy country. 'I'lie 
di'scendants of <dd Irish chieftains still looked on those estates as jiroju'i'ly 
their own which had been the homi's of their fathers; and the jrosterity of 
all other disjxessessed ])arties badved on with the same jealous eyes. As for those 
in actual possession, too many of tha'in conducted themselvi's and their 
]»rojierty in the way which has made the Irish landlord a bye-word and 
rej)roaeb. Tbe virtuous ffdministration of their estates was not to such the 
or('at duty and (drjc'ct in life that it is •isually si'cn to be in countries wdiere 
the ]»ropertv is secure, as a matter of course ; vvlu'rt'the tenantry and labourers 
all' reoarded by the pro))ri('tor as ])er,sons to whom he owes s(‘rious duties; and 
whc're the imju-ovement of tht' I'state (or the benefit of heirs is the first con- 
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sidoral.iou in coiinoxion witli it. Siioli i.s Uic iiatuval state of tilings (lumeM'v ]s;5,5—1(). 
set asi(l{i in special cases by the vices of bad landlords) under tlie main com ' 

dition of security of ])ro])crty. 'I’ln^ o]»i)ositc state of affairs was that whicb 
naturally a])i)<‘arcd in Ireland. The sole object too often was to make the 
most of tlu! ])rcsent time, k'aving the future to take care of itself. The small¬ 
ness of the pro])rictiiry body is in itself a serious tind portentous evil in Ireland, 
where the number of lK>lder.s f)f land in fee is said not to exceed S,!)!)!). 'I’lu! .m t 

very liir<>'e estates Indd by these few ])er.sons sink lower in productiveness, in i.uia,'j ! j' s 
])ro])urti(fn to the hi])se of time which, instead of ^ivinj; seenrity, reveals mu- 
barrassments which an; evidently insurniounttible. Instead of investing 
ea])itid in tlu; hind, for its im])ruvemetit, the projnietors had split if into small 
fl'eeludds, before the disfranchisement of “the Uoifies tind the system was 
not ehane'cd after llnif disfranehisinnent, because moie immediate jirofit was 
snp])os('d obtainable from the hieh rents jiromised by the nnnierotts tenantry 
than by improved cultivation. A ])roprietor, doubtful wlu'ther he could sell 
his hnid. on aecount of its (pieslionable lith>, I'lnbarrassed by settlements and 
mort^aLfes, hopeless of freeing the iistate by any ('ffort of his own, naturally 
lines as his father did before him, and as he supposes his son will do after him 
—he ;;els what he can from yetir to year, and ho])es thi- sky will not f.tll in 
his time, ’riu' insecurity extends to the tenatiiry. who are more nunierous 
than till' uninpiroved land can sujiport. 'I'liey got their land i)\ bidditie 
against each other: tind they know th.it they eaiiiiot have it hm”—having 
jiromised rents which they cannot ])ay; so they snatch what they can from the 
cTound and from fate, and make fhemselves as comfortable as Iliev can till the 
sky falls.-—-Snell wtis the state of' thinos, and the eatise of that slate, known to 
a fi'vv before the experiment of imjiartial o'overnment was tried in Ireland; 
and if only it had been more widely and thorouehlv understood, it set-ius im- 
jiossilde that men should have expected so inueh as they did from reforms 
which did not touch the ladieal evil—the insecurity of lauded jiroperty in 
Ireland. As we shall see, the remedies referred to above were till tried ; and 
there is no need to inform any reader that Ireland is not yet redeemed. 

1. J’irst ; various efforts were made to abate the ieIii;ious raneonr of Irish i Ml’ \lt 1 lAI U > l<> 
society. 'I'hal. little could be done throueh the reduction of the Church and 
the commutation of tithe, has been shown. We have seen how hard and ))ro- 
tracted was the labour of f;'ettino anythin^ done about tithe—owino to the 
very rancour which it was tin: o-reat object to moderate. We have seen some- 
thiiif" too of the annihilation of Oran^eism, as an organization: but it would 
oceu])y a volume to tell all that hajipened hetween the Irish Government and 
the Orani^emen hefore the Roval (Irand .Master dissolved the association. 

The avowed principle of Lord .Mnl”rave's o-ovmnment was impartiality; and 
it apjiears to have been firmly adhered to ; but so unused was Ireland to im¬ 
partiality in the f^overnmenf, that both I’rotestants and Calludics iulerpreti'd 
the acts of the Viceroy as favour to the Catholics. 1 nvestiGation was made 
into the condition of Jvibbandism, a_Gainsr which the 1‘rolestants declared i illllt.\NI>MI \ Wl’ 
themselves oblioi'd to ore-anize their Orane-eism in sidf-defenei': and, to the 
siirjmse of the j*overnmenf no less than others, it was found that scarcely any 
lhin<r but the name existed, hheipiently as the world had been, and still was, 
alarmed by intimations in tlu' newsiiajicrs of dreadful Ribband (ilots. they 
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1835_40. 'vcrc tbniid, on tlie moist searcliiiijr inquiry, to be men' bugbears. As tbere 

was uotliiug to lay liold of, government could do no more than pro.scribe 
Ribbandism with all other secret societies, while it was compelled to inflict 
0 ])en .sh.ame u]ion Orangc'isin. The Orangemen began their demonstrations 
early aft('r the arrival of Lord Mulgrav('. Inconsequence of the Recorder of 
Duhlin having denounced the Melbourne administration as “ infidel.s iji 
religion,” a public meeting was calh-d in Dublin, to consider of this libel; and 
Orangemen attended in large bodies—a fight being, as usual, the close of the 
husincss. In consc'cpience of a government prohibition of Orange ])rocessions 
in the North, a ])ani]»hlct was widely circulated which called on Orang('nien 
to break the lau', because government did not punish such breaches of the law 
as tin* swarming of Jesuits thnnigh the land, and the rearing of the unhal- 
low('d heads of monasteries. WIh'ii the Viceroy had rc'turned from his south ¬ 
ern iourney, atid was about to set out for the North, the Orangemen of 
Londonderry threat('ned him through tlie newspai)ers with cvc'ii jicrsomil 
violence. “ If he shoidd come among us, be shall see such a display of Orange 
banners as shall jmt him into tlu^ horrors.” They would take can' to giv(' 
such notice of his approach as should secure him a r('ce])tion which lu' had l)ett('r 
not ('iieounter; and so forth. M hih; the \ iceroy was thus threatened b\ 
one ])arty, and affectionatc'ly haih'd by the otlu'r, it was difUcult to keep the 
])ublic mind tixu'd mi the riding government jirinciple of imjiartiality.—At tlie 
same tinu', intimation was officially given tJiroughout the constabulary force 
that a sub-constable in AVexford had been dismissed on jiroof of his having 
attended an Orange I.odgi'; and a drum-major nas tried by C'ourt Martial, 
and reduci'd to the ranks, for having jilayed jiarty turn's in the sUi'cts of 
Ik'lfast.—'I'he Viceroy disallowed the election of tlu' Master of an Orange 
Ijodge to the Mayoralty of (hnk, and of two other Orangemen as Sherifls, in 
September, 1835. T'hi'si; instances looked like partiality while no Ribband- 
men were dlsndssed or otherwise jmnishi'd. If Ribbandmen could have been 
found, in oiliee or out of it, they nouhl have been punished: but all I'lidea- 
voiirs to detect and ])unish Ribbandism were in vain. A (aitholie ])oliceman 
endeavouri'd to join, in order to iibtain information: and an insjii-ctor of 
polici' was sent to England to learn from an Irish soldier in a jilace of sah'ty 
what ho would not have told among his acipiaintances at home : but all that 
could be discovered by all the ])owers of government and the jiolice in five 
years, sujqdii'd ground for only one jirosecution; ♦ind that broke down. Thus, 
all the ]K'nalties devolvi'd on one party; but it could not be said that that 
party met only with severity. As soon as tlie intention of the h'ader.s to dis¬ 
solve the Orange Societies was known, the Viceroy liberated all the Orango- 
mi'ii who were under arrest for joining ]>rohibited jiarty jiroci'ssions on thi' 
12th July preceding 

The Irish Orangi'inen were, however, less ohedient to their chiefs than the 
English and Scotcli. The Dublin Grand Committee met and decided that 
“the mere will of the King was not law,” and that their watchword should 
be “no surri'uder.” 8ir Harcourt L('e.s addressed a letter to the brethren, the 
last paragra))!) of which was adojited as tlu' 'Lory text or watchword from that 
day forward:—“ Orangemen—increase Jind multiply—be tranquil—be vigilant. 
Put your trust in God—still revere' your King—and keep your powder dry.” 
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This letter was dated l<'ebruaiy 27th, ESdti. On the 7th ol’ April followiuo, 18:15 40. 

the Orange idol was rent to jtieces in its shrine ; the st;if tie of illiani Ill.-- 

was blown n[)on its ])edestal in Collei^e (ireen, Dublin. Here was a Catholic i«W', 

outrage—an act of Ribband sedition at last. Rut almost before this was said, 
men began to smell some of the “ dry powder” above redern'd to in tlie train 
whi<R blew u)> the statue, (hjveriiment offered ;i large reward for the detee- 
tiou of the offender; and tln^ Dublin Cor])oration offenal as mucli again. 

The pei'])etrator was never discoverial; hut some ineid(mts of the time caused 
a general imiu'ession that the hand emjdoyed was that of a wrathful Orange¬ 
man. 

IMeantijue, the Viceroy and his coadjutors in the go\-ernment pers(‘vered in 
bestowing ofliee without regard to religious pi'isuasion. They .selected the 
fitt(\st men; iind if they iiupiii'ed whetlu.’r they w(‘re Protestant or t:<'itholie, it 
was for the i)ur])o,st’ of holding the balance as even as they could. Th(‘ prac¬ 
tice of setting aside Roman (artholies as jurors was brokc'u through; and 
throughout the island, the Protestants, wlu) had always regaixh'd their neigh¬ 
bours of anothc) liiith as idolators and reln'ls, saw w ith ama/.enient and horror 
that they wen- trusti'd to try tin* accused, to administer the laws, and tiansact 
lh(^ business of society, as friady as if 1h(\> hated the Po|)e and cursed the 
.1 esiiisls. 

■Vll this was very well: but a more effectual nubhod of ultimately ('xtin- 
guishing religious rancour was supposed to bo by the system of .National 
Education established in Ireland. 

In October, USdl, the first announcement of this scheme was made' in a 
letter from tlu' tlu'u Secretary for Ireland, .Mr. Staidey, to the Duke of 
Peinstcr. The object was not new—the (d)ject of diminishing the viidencc of ^,',7/..^'' * ' 
religious animosities by bringing together the children of Catholic and I’ro- 
testant daily—to sit on the same bench, take an interest in tlu' same ich'as, 
and find by constant experience and sjm])athy how much they had in com¬ 
mon. This (d)ject had been aimed at thiough the organi/ation of the Kildare 
Street s( bools ; but the mac hinery was not of the right kind, though con¬ 
scientiously worked.— In 1.S2M, a (kumnittee of the House of Commons had 
recomiuc'nded the ado|)tiou of a system ‘‘ which should afford, if possible, a 
combined literary, and se])arale rcligiou.s education, and should be ca])able of 
being so far adapted to the views of the religious persuasions which imwail in 
Irc'land as to render it, in truth, a, system of natiomd education fen' thc' jcoorer 
elasse.s of the community.” in order to meet fhc' redigious wtints and wishes 
of all parties, certain diiy.s in each week were set apart lor the religious in¬ 
struction of the children by their rcs])eclive clergy ; and every encouragement 
was givcni to the' communication of such instruction daily, before and after 
school hours. The great ditlicully evas about the mc'thod of giving any 
religious sanction to the secular teaching in the schools. All desired some 
such sanction: but the Protestants contended for the whole Riblc, s])urning 
the idea of s('lections hi'ing lutide from it for school reading, as the rank(>st 
blasphemy, Avhile the Ciitholics are not, :is every one knows, allow(>d the free 
use of the Serijttures. Seh'ctions from the Ribh- were made, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of many clergy, both Protestant and Catholic: and these have been in 
use to this day. A brief remark dropped by thc Archbishop of Diddin in tlu' 
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, dcbiito (Fohruary 28tli, 1837) ou (lie appointinciit of a C^iiiimiHee of Inquiry 
into th(' Irish School system, conveyed a significant hint and warning to those 
who heard him, and to many out of doors—(hat nothing could he more 
])erilous tlian to circulati^ among (he jieojile exaggerated notions of (he differ¬ 
ences hi'tween the, several vi'isions of the ri'cords of (lieir salvation. Yet, 
from tlie Bishop of Ivxc'ter in the Lords down to thi' idlest clergyman without 
a dock in Ireland, tlii' opposition to the Education Board and its acts, ou tin* 
ground of the mutilation of tlie .Scrijitnres, was virulent to a degree incredihle 
in mi'n who call tliemsclves Christians. They could not, liowever, o^erthrow 
the Board, or stoj) its good norks. Tliey could not even hinder •Protestants in 
Ireland from accejiting the henefit of the schools, though hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of children were k(‘|)t awa^ , to be lost in ignorance and superstition, n lio 
would otherwise have bei'u rational and enliglffened citizens of a country 
whose main want is of good citizens. The .\rchbisho]) of Dublin said, on this 
2Sth of Februavv, 1837, that “ he had asci-rtained, by examination, that 
in (lu'se schools.” (in a particular district,) “ extending to hi'tween 300 and 
400, in which it was said there were no Protestants, that about 22,000 Bonian 
C7itholie children and 10,000 Protestants had heen educated.” In the face 
of every kind of ojiposition, even of atrocious slanders without any founda¬ 
tion whatcNcr, slanders such as bigotry in religion and party sjtirit in politics 
could alont? generate, the National School system in Ireland continued to 
expand and flourish during the whole jieriod of the -Melbourne administration, 
tending to bumanize every district where it was jilanted, and ])reparing. as it 
was fondly hopi'd, a brightening prospect of social ]>eace for a future genera¬ 
tion. During the eight jears from the establishment of the system to tlie 
going- out of tin* Whig administration in Lsfl. we find an tniinud advance in 
(he numher of schools and scholars, in an tu-celerating ratio, (ill, since 1831, 
the number of schools in o]iera(ion h:id incrciisi'd from 7(8!) to 2,337, iind the 
nundier of scholars from 107,012 to 281,810. .\nd tin* Board was then tihout 
to aid 382 tidditional schools, rvhich would add 18.000 to tin* numher of jinpils 
on the rolls.— When hundreds of (houstuids of children were thus retired in 
securitv from sectarian rancour, it si'cmed to many thtit such rancour might, 
tuid must in time, he discharged from the mind of the Irish jtetqile: but, 
good as was the work, and bright as weri' the hopes which it yielded, it is not 
the less clear tluit (hose were wrong w’ho looked to this institution for the 
rcdenqttion of Ireltind. 

2. Next, w-e must glance :tt the policy d(‘sired by those wdio would have 
won over O’tainnell from his ])rac(ic<' of teaching dislike and distrust of the 
law, believing (his dislike and distrust of tlie law to he the one inqiediment tw 
the redenqition of (he Irish ])eo|)le. At the sjime time that OTamnell was won 
over to silence, the Irish government w;is tortile cons]>icuously by (he ordinary 
jiowers of the hnv, to excrcisi* the strictest inqiartiiility, iind to compel a similar 
recognition of equality hefore the law throughout the country, by a refonn of 
the justiciary. 

The characterizing virtue of Lord Mulgravc’s administration in Ireland was 
its reliance on the ordinary jiowcrs of the kiw', and the impartial exorcise of 
(hem. Extreme as was (he constermition of (he (!hurch :ind Tory portion of 
Irish ^iocii'ty at si'eing (’atholic gentlemen admitted to (he magistracy, tind 
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(lafliolu; linvyci-K to ofUoc in l)u])lin, ami Catliolic juries sittiije lo try oll'eiiders, IfitJ/i- - JO. 
eitlit'i' Protf'staiit or ('atliolic, and loud as was llu‘ outcry about tlic return of ■ —^ — 
lli(! tiTiies oi James II., and tlie domination of the Pope in Ireland, tlie im- unu',.i.ui ik:) 7. 
pKA’cment in social life, and tlie dei rease of crime, soon became nn(|uestionabl(' 
facts. It was an afiectinc' siylit to those who ba]>i)eued to be in Iri laml in 
1<S.‘5T, to see the awakenin'^ of the (Catholic ])o])ulation to a siaise of ^\luit law 
and justice were, and lo a bojie that they nii”ht share in the lamelit. The 
(fatholic prii'sthood led the way in Irustiii”- tlu; government; and the peojile 
billowed. It was a touching sight—that of the melting do^\ n of the jiojiular 
sjiirit ofjiride and cunning into gratitude and trust. I litherto, the jiridi'of the 
Irish ])easant h.ul nourished itself in di fiance first, and then twasion of the law , 
as in defiance and circumvention of an (>nemy. The chief ground of the popu¬ 
lar admiration of ()’('onmdfelwas his success in (h'fying and iwading the hnv ; 
and every follower of the Agitator glorlt'd in emulating him, as far as ()])])or- 
tunity allowed. Aow, for the first time, the idi'a dawned u]ion the general 
Irish mind, that hiw and jiisliee might jiossibh be a benebt, and not an op- 
pri ssion ; and when, fostered by the jiriests, and justified by the w hole course 
of I he goxernnH'nt, this idea grew-clear and strong, the revulsion of feeling 
' was a truly alfeeting sight. Criminals becanu' odious, instead of endeared, by 
tbeir crimes ; they were inl'ormed against, instead of hailioured ; and the fiereert 
wrong-doers felt ashamed of outrages against the jmblie jieaee, instead of glory¬ 
ing ill them. If the cause of Irish misei s had not lain deeper than was then 
dreamed of—if all collateral iniprovI'luents had not been sw(']il away through 
the absence of the only effectual remedy—-tlie training of the Catholic Irish to 
legality and order in Lord Miilgrave’s time might havejiroved their permanent 
redenijition from one of their woist national I'aults. As it was, the remarkable 
and steady subsidence of eriiiie, during the whole term of the \\ hig adminis¬ 
tration in Iieland, is a siiJIieient testimony to the -wisdom and humanity of the 
eharact('ri/ing principle ol' its ride. 

Sir U. I’eel reminded parliament, in 1S2!), that “ for scarcely one year during 
the period that has elajised since the I nion, has Ireland been governed by the 
ordinary course of law.” 1 ns urn-ct ion Acts, Suspension oi the 1 lain-as t'or])us, 
and Alartial kaw.were all familiarly associated in men’s minds with the very 
name of Ireland ; and all had hi en in vain;—so vain, that ])arliament itself 
beiaime uneasy and ri-morsel'iil ; and laud (irey’s government fell on the ques¬ 
tion of a Co(‘rcion Hill. Now, for a term of years, the experiment was tried of 
putting- the ordinary law in I'on-e without lear or favour ; and the result was, lOsii (-rim.u om. 

^ ~ * ,, , .. .mutff, hit iiitnn t‘ 

that at the elcise of* th(‘ Vicrro) s term (»i ^o^(‘nim<‘iit, t\\eiif)-8(‘\eii out of 
thirty-tvvd counties in Ireland were ])erfectly tianquil. or eminently trampiil- i-kch 
lized, while the remaining fivi; vv-me not worse than tlii-y Inid always beim be¬ 
fore ; that, while the decri-ase of crimes ])i-o(-eeded from year to year, the jno- 
jiortion of eonvdi-tions to eomniitlals, and of i-ommittals to offences, was always 
on the increase—showing that at length the people were taking- thi'ir jiart in 
the administration of justice, for the piihlie good ; that, wherever the influence 
and example of the government could act freely, crime had almost disap- 
pi'ared—as in the instance of the (-elebrated faction-fights, which were now 
seldom heard of; vvdiile the erimi's which did eontinue were those which aros(> 
from agrarian discontent.s—from that great underlying- grievance which every 
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“ovfnnm'iit lias loft untouclu'd ; and finally, dial tlin di'crnase of criino, on 
coinpaiison of tlir ihri'c* yeans (!ndin<^- in 1838 with tlie fluee yeans endin'^ in 
1828, was no less than 10 per cent, of niiirder and nianslangliter—4() per cent, 
of sliooling and stabbing—2!) jier eent. of eonsjnraey to inin der—50 per cent, 
of burglary, and 80 per cent, of bousebreaking for anus in the night. 

The alarmed I’roteslaufs in parliament, however, eomjdained that Lord 
INIulgrave desecrated and annulled (he law by his cleunmey. lie had made a 
eireiiit through the south first, and then through the north of Ireland, and had 
visited the jails, and most e.^tablishiuents sujijiorted by (he public funds. In 
visitini^ the jails, he had inquired of three' jiarties eoneerning the prisoners 
whose pardon miglil be de.sirablc ;—of the resident officers about (heir conduct 
in ]nison ; of the medical officers about their health ; and of neighbouring 
gentlemen about (heir jne'vious character, and tlfe' ju'obabilit) of their good 
eondiiet heneefoith. N\ lu're necessary, apjilicatiou was made to tlie judges for 
guidance. Of 800 petitions for jiardou, about half liad been entertained: of 
tlu'se, only 100 had lu'en favourably answered, on eertifieates from mediial 
men and others. Tliese ( v. hafevi'i'had bei'ii said to (he eontrai v) were Fro- 
ti'stants or ( atliolies, as might hajipen ; w Idle (he rest, (he onl\ class to w horn 
(he pr ison-doors Irad been thrown open Ifei'ly, were Oiengeinen convicted of' 
joining illegal pioeessions. The small ])roportion of re-eommitiru'uts among 
the offendi'rs thus pardoned testified to the discretion of the mercy which had 
released them ;it the comnieiuenient of ii new per iod in (he go\ertrrrrerrt rrf Ire¬ 
land ; vrt the ])olitical Protestants, perirlexed aitd disnraxed by the irew doc- 
triire ;rrrd praetict' of I'rprity Irelitre the law, persisted iir calling (he \'iccto\’s 
jourtreys of inspection “ jail-delivei'y eirerrits.” rrird eonelruU'd (hat jrardorr was 
granted for (he sake of the (aitholics. 

Tlrr :re was another doctnrii', jri'oporttrded b\ a irrenrber of the governnrent at 
this tilin', which was olfensiM' to tl.i' jiolitical “ I’rotestants,” as tlu'y c.dled 
(In'insr'lvi's, w ho o]i|iosed tin' acts of the .Mulgravi' administrirtion. 'I'lii'ie is 
no srrr\ivor of that administration who will not eagi'ih assr'ut to the a\owal. 
that that oiu' nn'inber, .Mr. Ibumnrond. was the mind and soul of it. Mr. 
Drunrrrrond, tin' military surveyor, tin' discoverer of (he light kirowri by his 
rrame, (In' privatt' si'cri'tary of Lord -\lthorp, hy the rrnited wish of l.or ddrev’s 
eabiiret, and the Irish I irder Secretary rrirder 1 ords Mulgravi' and Morpeth, 
was a man of gri'at e.vternal ealmuess,ol'enrincut pi udenee iu the ordinary affairs 
of life, and, till of late years, a])])arenlly dcMited altogether to scientific pur¬ 
suits. Jlis aciptaintanci's weri' wont to rally him for his Scotch prudence and 
('aiition, and to describi' tin' jrleasuri's and ]raius of I'lrthusiasm to him, as things 
that he could not possibly know any filing about. It was his frinctiou in Ire¬ 
land which ri'Ncaled him to his friends, if not to himself. His suhdued t'li- 
thusiasm now manifesti'd itself in a inor.rl forci', as lofty and sustained as it 
was ])owerful. Tin' cool man of .science came out fire philanthropist, the jilii- 
losojdier, the stati'sman, the virtual jireachi'r—carrying fire loftiest sjiirit of 
(levotedni'ss into each function. He jnrt wisdom into the counsi'ls of thi' Irish 
go\ernment, and moderation into its demi'anour. Hc' jmt enthusiasm into 
the ju-stice w'hich he gave iin])artially to (In' Irish ])eo]>le ; and hi' called for 
justice in the enthusiasms which the observant people jiaid back to the govi'in- 
ment. It was he who rcjiresscd crime throughout (he nation, and rebuked its 
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]»ii.ssi()iis, inid stillt’d its turlnilcMioo, and eiii/onra^t'd its liojx's, and stiinulatnd 18.').')_iO. 

its industry, and soothed its soitows. Mis sohriety of jndi^nient and calinness ' 

of inannov never ^ave n ay ; but a li'iv'our, like tliat of naunved youlli, latl)'rly 
])orvadod his whole jnind, animatf'd all his faculties, and dee])en('d his Inibitiuil 
com])osure, while ho w;is eonseionsly meeting- the niartyr’s doom. Mi' lived 
too fiist, knowingly tiud nilliiialy, duriii't these few years which he hcdiered 
to be so critical for Iridtind. Under his work, his res])ousibilities, his tliroiif^- 
ill” ideas, his workiii”- emotions, his fiiinie could not hold out lony : ;ind be 
was prostrated at once by tin iittack of illne.ss in the sjirin”- of 18 It), ^ “ I am 
dyiii”' for Ireland,” he said, jtisl at the last. Me died for Irehtnd; and in the 
eontemjdalion of bis detttb. how do other detiths which bear more of the 
externtil marks of martyrdom i'or Ireland ^hrink, by eonijiarison, in our esti¬ 
mate ! M ere Wits no ]);issi?>n—no insnltiii” s))eeeh—no uiiderbittid oi defiant 
action --no (-(dlision of duties—-no forfeiture ol' ”ood faith—no impliciition ol 
the Indjiless in (bin”;er—-no disturbance ot society- - no im))erillin” ol iiny life 
but his own. No man who courted the bullet or tlie ”ibbet iwer dared more. 

No man who ori’iini/.ed I'ebellion iti consultations by diiy and drillin”s tit night 
ever wrought htirder. No man who e;isf Ins all into the re\olutiotuirv balance 
was (wer more disinterested titid de\'oted. Mi', a soldier of ;i sensitive sjiirit, 
brought upon himself unmeasured insult, which would elsewhere hilvc been 
intolerable: but for I reland's sake he boii' it idl. Me wi'iil tliroiigh endless 
toils which n(d)od\ knew of, who could gi\e him au\ return of honour. Me 
felt bimsell' sinking, before he b;id attaitied the ri w;n lis w hieh might once 
ha\e been idlnring to iiim—before he bad att,lined wealth, or rank, or a jiost 
in the world’s eve, or the tame ol statesmansliip : lint be foiled on, loo busy 
on Ireland's behalf to ha\e a regret to s|»are for such things as these. If 
there are .niy i\ ho eaniiol reconcile ihemseKes to such an issue, let them 
remember liinv nolde a wa\ temaiuslodo liim honour. I .el them name bis 
name when Ireland wants his ex.ntipie. When boasts of martyrdom abound, 
and blustering patriots would rouse the ignorant, and sull'eiing to rash I'liter- 
|»rises, and men who will not work for Ireland talk ol llghlnig for lu'r, tnid 
those who cannot deny their own vanitv . or luciolenee, oi woildly care, claim 
the glory of patriotic agitation, h t the name oi Thomas Drummond be quietly 
s])ok<'n, tind human nature has lost its rectitude tind its sensibility if tlm arm 
ganee be not shamed, and the \annt silenced. 

Me was a man whom few things could astonish. One of the few things 
wliieh did astonish him was the effect of certain words of his own which 
appeared to him as sim])le and eommoiqilaee as anything be e\er ntleri'd. It 
is certainly' true, howc'ver, tlutt the most eonimon|daee sayings have an ('ffeet 
pr()])ortioned to the moial foiee of those who utter them : and in this ease the 
words a])])(':ir—CM'ii now, to ns—inslinel with thi just and bra\(' sjiin) of the 
man. T'bi' story w:is this. In the eoiiise of the debate in the I ])])er Mouse 
on Lord Roden’s motion, tow tirds the close ol ]Sd7,it was mentioned by J.ord 
Mnlgrave (then become Martptess of Nornianby ) and by other sjieakers on 
the same side, that all impiiry led to the eonelusion that the murders and man- 
sliiughter in Ireland were not owing to religious ditferenees or political discon¬ 
tents, but almost ('xelusivelv to agrarian grii'xttiiees. This ojiinion, ftir from 
iieeeptable to listi'iiing Orangemen and Irish hindlords, was vehemently pro- 
voL. Ji. 2 e 
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R>. t<\sfo(i not 07 ily l)y Lord llodon, Out l*v tlic Duke of AV^cIlrn^lon, rvlio 

' (jiiofod tin' .Manjiiess AV('ll('sl('y iisjui in(Iis])ut:d)l(' iinllionty, wiio Iiiid said that 
agrarian distnrliamcs tlicnisolvos rvcic ascrilialilc to jioliticjil a^itJit'on. 
l■'Idnl tlial tinu', tlio Irish landlords and ])o)iti( al cliiofs on tin' Tory sido sooni 
to liavo taken tor f;ianted tliat the <;-overnnn'nt was a lonipany of (k'clared 
foes, who would keep watch on the niana<;-enient of llieir privati' atltdrs, und 
east upon tlieni the res])onsi))iHly of all outra”:es jK-rpetrated on Irish ('states. 
—On the Ist of .lannary, ISM!), Lord Nmhiiry was sliot in his own shruhbery, 
in hroad dayli^llt, wliile ])oinlinn out to his steward some trees which he di'- 
stiiied for removal. 'I’ln cause of llie deed was slirouded in inystery. Lord 
Norhui y w as on j;(hk 1 terms with his Catlndie neiphhours and tenants; and 
he did not eoneern himself ahont pcditie,''. The (piestion was natnrally asked 
hv everyhodv w helher this was another agrarian outrage. The V('ry wdrds 
tired the passions of the landlords—Ix l’ore jealous, and now panic-stricken, 
spon,!.,, e.:!'! .yt n lueetino whieli tln-y lield, in the name of tin' maoistr.ites of Kind’s 
Gounty at Tullamore, to consider the circumstances of tliis murder and ol the 
country, they reverted to those ti-w words ot’ Mr. Drnmmond’s whicli tlieii 
xdhement wrath at once raised into a proverh. Tliese words were found in a 
letter of Mr. Drummoinrs, in rejdy to a reipiest from the magistrates of Tip 
perary for an increase of military or ]iolic(> force. The Tnder-Secr('larv 
refus('d tin' assistanc(' reipn'sted, iind gave reasons wInch induced the receivers 
ot the letter to keep it seen't, li'st the common jieople should hear ahout it, 
‘‘ and he led to think ill of the landlords.” 'I'ln' letter was aske-d for in 
l*arliam('nt. however, and neeessaril} jiroduced ; and it actuallv heeame a 
parliann'otary document before tin' magistrates of Tipjierary had been gene¬ 
rally jiermitted to see it. In this much-eanvassed letter occurred thewoids 
'’'mm '* I’rojierty has its duti('s as well as its rights.” In their tear and gri('f at the 

murder of Lord Norhury, possibly through sonu' discont('nt among his tenantry 
(though he was a kind landlord), the King’s ('ountj magistrates reverted to 
Mr. Drnmmond’s jmiposition, as a subject on which to va'iit their jiassion ; and 
it shows how wild and desjyerate must have hei'ii their wrath that they could 
tall out with a ])ro]iosition so simjdy indisputable. It was declared that in 
that letter, the 'i’ipperary magistrates were “ bearded and insulted’’ by Mr. 
Drummond. .A resdution was carih.'d without a division, “ that it ajijiears to 
this meeting that the answer convc'yed to the magistrates of Tipjierary from 
Mr. Dnder-Secretary Drummond has had the unfortunat(; effect of increasing 
the animosities ent('rtained against the owners of the soil by tin' occupants, 
who now constitute themselves tin' sob' arhitins of the rights as vvi'll as the 
duties of property .” l,ord (liarlevilh' ventured to declare, in moving this 
resolution, that the saying ahout propcity having duties as well as rights, 
though innoc('id, enough in itself, was fdl to he little less than a delih('rat(' 
and unfeeling insult in the (irciimstances under whis h it was offered. AV’lu'ii 
the plaim'st truths of morals are' felt to he jiersonal inj^nlts, all men see how 
the matter stands ; and all men know that those ]dain truths are then made' 
vital. .And so it was in this case. 'I'lie Tory landlords of Ireland have 
never forgeette'ii that projicrty has its duties as well as its rights. Ihit the 
annunciation of this truth was fatal to all iierception on their part of the 
iinjiartialify of government rule. 
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One iii.staiice ol the impartiality—ot tlie want of res])('ct of ])crsons—exas- ls;!‘)—It), 
pcratcd the “ a.^ceiidaiiey” lcad('r.s extremely. Tt was not only poor men—- 
.siih-eonstables and the like—who were dismissed from the ^ov(anment serviet; 
for Oraii^'eism, hot. ”reat men also, with e(jnal s])eed and certainty. Colonel 
Verner, who rejiresented the ()rani>’emen ol the emjarc* in l)i(^ (V)7nnion.s, 
dtnin,n' tlie invt'stii>!ilion of the Kiiinntin jdot, ^.ave at an election dinner, as a 
party toast, “ the battle of the Diamond.” Mr. Drummond wrote to iinpiire ' 

wln'tlier it eiadd 1k' jiossihh.' that tadoiu.d Verner was thus a ptirt) to the (oni- 
memoralion of ti lawless and disonieeful confliet. Colonel Verner's rejtly first 
su])]tosed that he could not la; expected to conde.scejid to r('])ly, and rtapn sted 
that tiny future' (pu'stiou which the Secretary n)if>hf he desired to tisk, should 
he exjiressed in terms better (jualitii'd to inviti- an answer:” tind then refused 
to itnswer the inepiiiy iit all. The' Chie'f SeeTetary, l.orel Menpe'th, now wrote 
himse lf, and, tissio-nino reasems at le'noth I'or the ste']) ttike'u hy the' oovernmi'iit, 
sio'nilieel to (’olotie'l Ve'rner his re'Tnoval from the' e-ommission ol' the' ]ie'aee', anil 
from the' oflie'c eif Di'puty-Eieute'nant of the' county of 'ryrone.'. Colonel 
Vi'iner hronoht the' imitti'r before' Parlitiment, anel thcre'hy did an nninte'ii- 
tional se'iviee' to the' “'(ivernment hy jmhlishiiio, in the' most i ffi'e tuid mtinne'r, 
the' e'vielence' of its jirini ipli's anel mi.’thoels of rule'. Amono the ignorant tinel 
passionate' jioor, Jueantime', the' re'jire's.sive' anil e'lpitili/.ino; rule: of the' oovi'in- 
tni'iif. wtis I'Xti'iielinir, without its hi'ino li'lt as iiressnri'. The' iiolie i' fore'i'of 

' -^1 i S,, XIH I MIX 

Duhlin, anel the- I'onstahnlary tlirouohout the' eountry, witri' renovati'il anel 
or^ani/.i'il till the') heeami' as tine: ;i hoely of police' as I'xists in any country. 

Wheni' the: jeistiii's I'onlel not hi' re'lieil on for ri'jne'ssin”' politiial ele'monstra- 

lions, stipe:neliar\ inaoistrales wi'i'i' jilanti'il, to eliri'e t the I'onstalmlary : ;niel' 

the' ipiii't nhii'li feillowi'd surprise'll I'vi'ii the authors of it. .Many eanses of 

hre'iu'h of till' law wi't'i' ri'inovi'il hy the' Tithe' Act, anil hy lU'w jirovisions anil •" 

.irranoeme'Uts in ri'lation to the' I'ollee-tion of ri'iits ami the si rvino of the' pro- 

I'l'ssi'M of the inli'rior loe al I'otirts. Collisions betwei'n the ]»e' 0 ])le' anil ri'iit- 

I'ldh'i'tors anel jiroei'ss-se'rve'iswi're thus almost entirely oh via teel.— Hut ]n'ovision 

was at the' same' time' maile for thi' more' i-i'rtaiu and I'ffi'ctual punishmi'nl of 

all who still oHi'nih'il. (irovi'j'nme'nt nnili'i'took the' ])rose'e'ul ion of si'vi'ral iii,.i 

I'lassi's of offi'iici's whieh he'fori' Jiiust he' ])ursue'il hyjnivate partii's, who mio'lit 

hi' ai'i'essihle to fi'ar or favour. Crown prosi'i'utors ajijie'ave'il at the (luarter 

Si'ssions—one; for I'ae li I'ounty—anel ohtaini'il I'onvictions for a ori at nnmhi r 

of oflfe'tie'i's which woulil othe'i'wi.se, thoiioli wi'll knon ti, have' cone unjiunishi d 

— to the' disonie'i' of jnstii i', tinel the' di'moralization of the' jieople. M’ilni's.se.s 

wi'i'i' ])roti'e'ti'el hy o<>vi'rnment, hi'fore' anel after the trials, anel puhlii ly re'i-O”- 

nised as citizi'iis mIio wi'ii' eloin"' thi'ir eluty to soeii'ty. Hy a sti'aily use' of 

thi'se mi'thods, more' was eloiu' to I'nlio'hten the Irish as to the' true' function ol 

hiw, iinil to I'onvince thi'in of its he;in; 4 ' a hle'ssino- to e've'ry mtin of thi'in all, 

than couhl htivi' been sujtpose'il jios.sihli' in so short ti ti'iin of years. Hut the' 

uneh'i'lyino misi'liief was not ri'inove'il netr touchi'il ; anel those' who lookeel to 

the' aelmirahh' aelministrtition of law anel justice' by Loril Normanhy’s oovern- 

mi'ut for the' re'demption of Jri'kiml were' wrono-. 

d. The ielea tlnit an aft’e'e'tiomiti' eli'sjiotism—ti o'ove'rnnient hy tijiostle 'S f»l>\ 1 HNMI iM ll\ 

is the only f>ovi'rnnient that w ill suit the' Irish jii'opli', unlit tis thi'y are' thonoht OH MV 
to luiM' shown thi'inse'hes fen ti shall' in a ri pri'se'iitativi' .system, seems tdinost 
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—JO. too i-oiii;intic and uii])iattioal for an ox])res.s montion in oiir ao'(\ lint it 
' — ' hajipc'iis, cni'iouslv i‘non”li, tliat wo liaxc ovidonoo hoidro onr oyos (hat, snit- 

al)lo as a ”o\('vnini'iit hy a])os(los may ho (o (lio Irish mind and tonqxw, it 
oonld not a\'ail ior tin' rodomption of (lio oonntio. Tliort' lias Boon no want 
of a])ostlos or ol' idols in onr onn time; and little ])ormanont o-ood lias 
aooiliod from (ho action of tho very host. JiOrd Xonnanhy and his coadjutors 
w('r(' tnd) a])os(lcs, on a mission of justice and mercy; )ot, itftor how short a 
course of yottrs woio tho\ coin])c]Io(l to avow that their “ jKiliey of concilia¬ 
tion was ('xluinstod!” in lln- laitci yotirs of tlu'ir torni, too, tlu'y luid tin; 
advanta;.;o of s])oakin” in (lie name ol' the Qiu'on, who wiis ])orfcc(ly idolized 
thronohout the lon^^th and hroadlh of tin' land. We are assured hy those 
who ha\e explored the i('])ository of Irish son^s, and collected the ])olitical 
ballads which ahonnd timonj;' the jicasantrs. (hat in ()’('onneirs most tri- 
nmjdiant da\s, his simplest admii'crs did not dream of his title of kin” interfer- 
tot; with that of the (hu'cn. Ilci .'Majcslt, e arc told, had a jicrfect host oi 
'''' vohmteer ])oc( laureates; atid the pnhiishers of the jiopular literature declared 

(hat the most favourite old iuitional hallads c\onld tint sell unless some lines 
in jtraise of ^ ictoria, were added. In tlu' xeli_;ions hallads, her Majesty is 
even more ])romincnt still. The ])io]ihccics of this beloved older of poetry, 
nhose tone is pro|)lii‘(ie tliroimliont, ;dl ]ioint to (he restor;ition of the (rue 
('hnreh, and ol Irish jirosjienty in eonseipienee. Alw.ivs fa\onrites of the 
Ciitholie peasiintry , liom (Jneen i'.lizaheth's dats to (Ineeii \ ii'toria's, they 
eirenlatc nio't dili”en(ly in times of disemiti'ijt and ajijnoiiehin” rerolt ; tind 
they norv, lor the fust timi' since thi' lie\oln(ion, expressed tiiist in a lawful 
ruler. In Flizaheth’s days, the letricM'i' was to he the kin” of Spiiin ; then 
tin' O’Neill; then the Stnarts. ]e”nan( and exiled: (lien J>;in. O’Connell; iind. 
id the time xinder onr notice, (Ineeii \'ie(otia. She is to hnihl up (he old 
.Mxmster Cathedral, and the Ciitholie Chnreli eem rallv ; iind to remedy eveiv 
evil, ”reid iind small, that allliets hnniaiiity in her Irish dominions. And 
(here is. in (he eyi's of the sin”ers of these halhids. no nnreasonahleness in 
e\]ieetin” such (hiii”s Ironi "onr noble \onii;; Oneeuon the contrary, it 
would he imjiions to exjieet less—\ietoiia heino esjieeiiillv watched over hy 
the \ ir”in, iind aided hy St. i'laneis; and ha\iii” iis snpjiorters Lord Alnl”ra\i‘ 
on (he one hand, iind Oan. (I’t'oniiell on (he other. While the ()riin”'(‘nien 
of the North wore striviii” to outdo every body in protestations of devotion to 
the (Jneen, and she was thus adored by (lie Cathoiie jieasaiitry of the south, 
her re])reseutii(ive and ministers had no permanent success in their efforts to 
“ triiniinillize Ireland.”—Nor. as it ajijKairs, would (hey have sneeeedi d better 
if the j;reat ajiostle of all had been ;it (he initi]iodes. In ;^overnin” hy iin 
iiffeetioiiiite des])otism, it wonhl always he a dillienlty to make sure of haviiif;- 
hilt one d('s])ot at a time. O’Connell, however, thon”h he mi”ht at any 
moment interfere with the course of the l\lnl”rave or tiny other administrii- 
(ion, Wiis not, in fact, at this ))('riod interferiii”- with it. For a short time, he 
left off ealliii” (he Government “the base, bloody, and hrntiil Whigs,” and 
mentioni'd liejieiil only now and then, to kee]) up the government to its Imsi- 
ness, as he thouglit. He heard with delighted ears, ;ind re])eated with an 
untiring (ongne, the declaration of Lord John llnssell, in Fehniary, 18.37, of 
the jiriiieijiles ivhieh tlm Whigs eonsnlted in their theory of Irish government. 
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a {l('<^liiratioii which lu; in((T])rct,c(l as a inaiiil'csto in fiivouv of inliiig- Injlaud IS.’ir)—40. 
1)V iin affectioiiatc despotisiii. “ 1 will take leave.” said liOrd .lohii Russell, ' — 
in hitroduciu;:;- tlio Irisli Municipal Kf^idnu l>ilU “r()<{uotc tli*' ]mncii>l(' 

our coiiduet from the recorded words of a very f;reat mau..Mr. k\)x 

st.at('d, ill a M'ly eloi|nei)t s])eech which he delivered in 17!)7, the priiicijiles 
U]) 0 ii which he conceived tlu; f^overumeut of Ireland shonhl hi' eondneted. 
lie stated in his usual frank, it nii<;ht he said incautious, manner, that he 
concidvcd that concessions should he made to the people of Ireland—he said, 
if he found he liad not eouci'ded enonoh. he would concede more—he said 
that he thought the only way of governing Ireland was to jdease the ])eo])le ol' 

Ireland—that lu' knew no hetler soince ol' strength to this country—and he 
declared in oiu! sentence which I will lead to the House, his n ish uitli respect 
to till'f’overiinu'nt of Ireland. • .Aly wish is,’ said Mr. I'o.s, ‘ that the wliide 
peo))!e of In land should have the same jnineijiles, the same system, the same 
ojieriition, of "orernment ; and tlion^h it may he a suhordinate consideration, 
that all classes should liaxi'an iipial eiiance of eiindument ; in othi'r words, 

1 would have the whole Irish ^inerniiH'ut regulated h\ Irish notions and 
Irish prejudices; and 1 firinlx helieve, aceoidiiiii to another Irish e\))ression, 
the more .she is under Irish ^o\ernnient, the more will she hi' hound to 
English interests.”' 'This would ha\'e heen all very well, if the only dan^ei 
of anta;.;onism had heen helween Ireland and En<;land ; hut the theory was 
vitiated, falallv, hy the aiita”onisni ot' ]i;irties within Ireland herself. How- 
('ver, its enunciation ^a\c sutlicienl satisfaction to O’Connell to secure his 
tem])orar\ co-o|»eialion. llejnaised the M lii^s, dined with the A iceroy, railed 
at the ()p]iosltion in the House ol' Commons with a coarsi'iiess of lanwua^e 
and demeanour which eonlounded the Sjieaker himself; called ujxm every 
pi'asant in every village to regard himself as a sup])orter of thi' government ; 
hut withal kejit iqi his (ieueral Association—tlu' sueces.sor of the Catholic 
Association—and gave it the mime of tlie I’reeuvsor Society, as a hroad hint of 
the Repeal agitation that would follow, if the government fell helow his mark. 

It was in USoti, wlu'ii the Ijords were throwing out their .Munitijial Reform 
Rill, that the organi/ation was restored, for ’• the rousing, of thi' millions of 
Ireland,” as Mr. Shed said, •hind a development of the might which slumhers xhum.ii n.-cbUi, 

1*^ . . ^. . . . p RO'i. 

iij h(‘r anil.”—'.I’lu' Association, llu* old Association, Avitli its millions for 
its .susUiinment, is what we want, and what we needs must have again.” And 
they had it, at its old jdace of meeting, the Corn Exchange, w ith its idd chair, 
presented to it hy O’Connell ; its trihule, under the new name of the Justice 
Rent; its machinery of a])])eals and of regulation, and of registration, and its 
old assiim])tion of dictatorial power. It w as an aff'eetionate despoti.sm, corro- 
horativo for a time of Rritish government, hut ready for opjiosition at any 
moment. Its idiange of title from the Oeneral to the Precursor Association, 

W'as ominous; and it sounded somewhat like a hull when O’tYmnell, in 
IHIff), at the time of the fiercest parliamentary ojijiosition to the Nonuaijhy 
administration, called upon his “two millions of Precursors,” to rally in 
defonco of the Saxon government of the day. How far the mission of the 
great apostle of all tended to the tranquillization of Ireland, it would he a 
mere mockery to jiretend to jxiint. out. 

As if to meet the ohjection that the failure of such a mission is ascribahle to 
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1835—K). <li<’ vic<‘s oi tlic a|iostk‘, iUKillu.'r att’ecliuiintt' dospotisiii, excrcisfil l)y a blanu!- 
■ —l^.ss iipostlc, was now extonding in liolaiid.—In l(S2i), Ireland spent (),(HK),00()/. 

On proor-sj)nils; and lliiaa' was nol a town wliere men “ bcaistly drunk” witli 
^vlliskey W(;r(! n<it staggering about the streets, ready for a, tight on any |)r(e 
b'lKa,' or none; and nol. a bandel in the country wliere tin; hovel of the sot 
might nol be seen, bare of eomfoit and teeming with disease. In the summer 
of that year, an American gentleman visited a friend at ISella.^l; and some 
n.iiiv iiciiiii.i jti. must liavi' aftiTwards ihonght of that blessing on the hosjiitahle, that the\ 
“may entertain angels uiiawarc's.” Dr. Fenny Irom America lound his host. 
Dr. Edgar, of Jlelfast, meditating the means of securing the better observance 
of tho Sabbath, and a jmrer social conduct altogether, in the city of Ins abode, 
dust before this, all good men in the cities ot the Lnited Stales had taken 
alarm at the s|nead of intemperance in their prosperous country, and were 
glad to embrace any method which might ])romist: even a t('m[)orary check. 
The W'isest of them were far from supjiosing that mond restraint can he 
<'ffectually and jiermanentl) secured by any mechanical organization ; and 
there wi'i'c many who sinion^lv dreaded the conseipiences of imjio.sing an 
artificial cheek which, if it gave waiy, would plunge the victim into the worse 
sin of jierjury, and utlialy degrade him in hi.s own eyes. If the disjiossessed 
devil should return, he would imwilabl) bring with him others worse than 
himself. And the testimony of physicians soon jiroved but too plainly that 
there wane freipieni \ iolations of the ])halge, and hopeless rela])ses into intem- 
[lerance, now made iloiihly foul by having become secret and wrajijied up in 
lies. Still, it was so absolutely lu'cessary that something should he done, 
that the wisest, with trembling tread, followI’d whine the rash rushed in iqion 
the sacred jireeincts of conscience, and lent a hand to work the machinery by 
which its free action was to lie su]»ersedcd. They thought they must take 
their chance with the adults for the sake of the young. They must run 
the risk of betraying the mature sinner into deeper guilt, to save the 
rising generation from overpowering temjitation. They must shut u]) the 
spirit-shops anil distilleries, and clear the streets of drunken men, and 
cleanse the ])ri\ate houses of the smell of rum—they must yml the sin 
and its means and incentives out of sight—out of the reach of cM'iy sense, 
that it might occur as little as ]iossible to any mind, and that children might 
nol he infected into the destruction which had overtaken their fathers. Those 
who were most clearly sensible of the nnsonndness of the principle ofsocii'ties 
for individual moral restraint yet dared not refuse to join this movement in ii 
crisis which, to use tlie words of an American clergyman, “ threatened to 
overthrow society, and humanity itself, in the Uniteil Slates.” The wink was 
in jirogress in that summer when Dr. Fenny visited Dr. Edgar at llelfast. 
From what he heard, J)r. Edgar resolved that his elforts should be made in 
this direction; and he published his fast Ajijieal on behalf of Temjieranc.e 
yocielies, in August, LS2h. In the course of a year, four travelling agents 
dis])ersed his tracts all over the i.sland. I!y' keejiing the subject constantly 
before the jmblie. eye, he caused knowledge, its well as interest, to sjiring up 
in every direction; and it was not long before thoughtful men in all yiarls of 
Uiiii 1 iichiiHi, 111 . Ireland had bicome awaie that fonr-lifllis of the crime brought up I’or justice, 
ihree-l'ourlhs of the liojieh'ss lieggaiy. (at that (iciiod,) and an immeasurable 
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iiinoimt of ilisc.iso and inontal sidforiii”, ])io( (‘('dc(l from llu- jnaclicc of spirit- 1S;{5—Id. 
(Irinkiii;;. Tim Suvgooii-dcimral for Lrclaud (ostifiod (l>at, in Dnlilin, ncarlN ^ 

oiH'-fonrlli of tliiMlcatlis of adults wovo causi'd liy s|)irit-diinkini;: a ( (uint v 
nia<^ihtrat(‘ of Antrim furnisli(‘d a list of foity-oi^lil poisons who liad ])orisliod 
from (Ito saum oauso, witliiu two niilos of Ids liouso, and witliin Ids own 
vooolloolion: and thorn was ahundant ])ro(d' tlial in oxtonsivo lud^ldionrlioods 
not onn dwollin;.; r\as ]mro from tlio \ ioo. Horn was sooiio for tho ojiorations 
of an ad’ootionato despotism. A fittiii” apostle oamo, and tho oxporimont was 
tried. 

I'Vom that snmmor of l.S2!), 'romjioranoo Sooiolios hail hoon formed lu'i'o " 

and then'—the first hoinj; in Xow Uoss, j^roposod and ojionod hy tho Ko\ 

(iooroo (larr, a olorg\inanof tho listahlishod ('hnroh. Some inhabitants of 

(airk—a olnroyman, a (iuakoiy a slater, and a tailor, anxious to aooomplish a -'"riua,. 

similar ohjoot in their oil\, oomnumdod tin'ontorjniso to a man, i) 0 ]mlar aho\o 

ovorv one in tho jilaoo, and liberal onon”h to lie on ^ood terms with men of 

all ojdnions - a ('ajniohin fiiar, and Sn)iorior of tho. order, hy name Theobald 

.Mathew. 11 e oa\e his mind and heart to the work, and heeame the orcat 

moral, as OTamnell was the ]i(ditieal, apostle of Ireland. 

it, must he allowed that somethiim hiwond the morality of the ease mi"ht simmsc.m.i mr 

probably be in the minds of flu' followers of l'’atlier .Mathew. Of the two 

millions whom he had in a few monflis jiledocd to tem]ieranee, there were no 

doubt man) wbo snp])osed that some oreat crisis was at. hand whieh reipiired 

this act of self-di'uial from all true Irishmen—that they mii^ht la' n]> .md 

awake, have theii wits about them, and be ready for action—whetlu'r \ ietoria 

slionld come to restore the ('atholie Chnreh.or the Liberator to be kiii” of 

Ireland, or ive]K'al slionld make e\ery man’s |)lot of "round frnitfnl in jiotatoes. 

It was a ])revalent belief amonj' the peasantry that Father .Mathew eonld work 

miracles; and some even declared that be bad raised a jierson from the 

dead. The lerrifie zeal with which the ]ieo])le rushed into a condition ol' tein- 

lieranee, shows an extraordinary strenj;th ol' exjieetation, whatever the object 

of it ]ni^ht be ; ami there is no ipiestion of the fact, that the political leaders 

in Ireland considered it of inijioitanee to or<;ani/,e and train the water-drinkers 

of Ireland into a. force, with its marching companies, its brass hands, and its 

eommnnity of sentiment. 'I'hese thin;^s show, not only the hlessinj^ that it 

was to the Irish to have for an apostle a man so disinterested as l'’athei 

Mathew, but also how inseenre and danj^erons is p,o\ernment. h) ad'eetionate 

desjiotism, whieh may always he liable to be a))))ropriated by the most artful 

and nnsernjmlons a};itator for his own imrjioses. After a year or two fiom 

th(! erowMlinj>' of the country ])eo])le into Limerick to take the pledf;e in such 

multitudes as to break down ii'on railings, and cause deaths from tramplitn; .wmiui UcBi-ai, 

and jiressnre—within a vear or t wo of the time when Father Mathew fonnd it 

necessary to travel amoiii;- his hundreds of thousands of diseijiles, heeause their 

throm'iu"- to him was daiurerous to life and limb, it was noticed that the Irish 
or' 

e.hiiraeter ap]>eared to have sensibly ehanned. If. as has been said, the rebel¬ 
lion of 17118 was ])ut dow n hy foiaa^ of w hisk(!y and not of arnts, it had now 
evidently heeotiu' of first-rate im])ortanee that the hosts of sober ji;rave-faeed 
men, who came marehinfi to the d'em])eranee tield,, without fiin and frolic, and 
with no noise hut that of their ])raetised haiuls of music, should not he driven 
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jy 35 _ 40 or 1 (h 1 into rebellion; for it wos elear that wliiski'y would not now jnit tlieni 

----' down. It must be ho])ed that the evil disposed would find it less easy now 

than formerly to lead or drive them into rebellion, for assuredly rebellion 
would heneeforth be a more formidable thino than it had hitherto been. Here 
W(!re two milhon.s of men, of a ])assionate nature—suddenly debarred from 
an aeeustomed outlet of ])assion and animal spirits, ami, by the same ehan;>e, 
left, with a lar”e amount of time on their bands, and with heads eool for 
thought and deviece If they had had more knowledge and a, sullieieney of 
got)d haulers, this would ha\e been the op]>ortunit}■—tin; fim'st ever offered in 
till' hislorv of their eoimfry—for attaching tluun to the Fnglish connexion l>y 
showine to them thi‘ benefits of that connexion under the Normanhy govern- 
ineTil, and the far greati'r hles.sings w hick must accrue ui)on their being nu'rely 
deserved. Now wars the golden o])])ortunity for Ix'ginning a sound ])olitical 
education, if only the great ])olitic:d apostle had been worthy of the honour 
of his ])ost. This could not have redeemed Ireland—diir'Ctly or immediately; 
for the gnait underlying mischief ^vas still untouched : hut it might have 
somewhat softened the horrors of the iinpendiug doom of Indand ; and it 
would at least have mitigated the ])aln on (-very hand, if that doom had over¬ 
taken a nation of thoughtful rational men, striving with courageous juaulence 
and energy against their fate, amidst the res])ect of a sjm])athi/.ing world, 
instead of a mass of ludpless and heart-w rung suifeiers, betrayed liy s(dfish tw 
senseless agitators, and beguiled to the last by \i-,ions concei\ed in mmsense 
and vanishing in woe. Father Nlathew did his woih—did it in ])urity of 
lu-art and devoti'dness of soul. ()'(a)nm 11 ja rverted it, as we shall hereafter 
see. TI(' seized u])on the new grarit) and critical leisure which f'athe]' 
■Mathew had evoked—he seized u])on tlx; niiiuls all ali\c with wonder, and 
the hearts all glowing with giatitude at tlm blessed change wrought b\ a 
general tem])erauce in health and home, and turned them full into the chan¬ 
nel of his rejieal agitation. lie called, and ])rohahlv h(di(".ed, his rule over 
till' ( atholic Irish an affectionate des])otisni ; but we can hardly conceive of 
his influence being more fatal to his trusting countrymen if he had laid waste 
their fiidds with actual firebrands instead of with those of the tongue, and 
driven them from their homes with curses, insteail of uns<'ttling their lives 
with cruel |)romiscs of fabulous good. In land bas been abundantly cursed 
with barbarous des])ots ; but it may be doubted whether any om; of them, in 
the long course of centuries, has per])etrated such efiixtual cruelty as the 
des])ot whom his victims called their Liberator, and hoped to see their 
king. 

Father Mathew did his woik, on the whole, well—umprestionahly wdth as 
mnch singleni-ss of aim as di'votion of soul. \\ herever he had be(.'n, bhwsings 
s])rang up, as if he had indeed heen the hea.ven-s<‘nt friend that he was taken 
si-i I in iti.si I/,,, tube. The wat(!r si)rings gave out Inailth an<l refreshnnmt ; and the daily 
food had a new reli.sh. The dull ('yc^ grew bright; the mad pnl.se subsided; 
the staggering gait b('came a manly tread. 'The cabin roof ki^ptout the rain: 
the decent table, with decent seats round it, appeared again in the middle of 
the lately em])ty room. There was a bed now, inviting to a sleep wdueh had 
become light and sweet. The chest gradually filled with clothes, and the 
stocking in the thatch grew heavy with money. The wrangling voice, roaring 
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<'iir.ses or tipsy songs, grow gentle and cheerful. The very <‘choes—at least 188-7— 

the eidehrated ones—of Killarney and the mountain ])a.sses .sought, hy .striingers, ——. - 

had changed their tone and thcmtg and now ])roniised eoft'ee instead of whiskey 

to the guides on their return. The distilleries were shut up by dozejis ; and 

the little suspicious cloud,s of blue smoke which used to curl away over the 

heathery knolls in the wilds seemed to have whifled away altogether. The 

grog shops w'en; chatigcd into cofl’ee kitchens, and men laid their wits together 

in speculations about the tactics of O’Connell and the fate of Ireland, instead 

of hreakiiig on(> another’s heads in drunken frays. 'I’here was a large increa.se, 

in the v(!ry first year, in the niimher of de])ositors in Savings’ Ranks; at 

the end of two years, w'hen tlie number of the ])l(‘dged exceeded tw'o millions 

and a half, no one of the whoh; host hiid €a])]>ear(!d before judge or jury. 

Ireland hiid before paid aw ay six millions in om* y('ar for ])roof-s])irit; now, 
in two years, the consumption, for till purposes whatever, Inid lessem d to litth' 
more than one hiill. Tlu' dniwback on tin' satisfaction of till this wtis, tlnit Coiiors 
the princi])le on Arhich tint reform jnocceded w:is not altogether sound, and the 
ri'form itself could not therefore be jicrnninent in all its entireness. Whi-n 
the supi'Tstitious disciple kneided down before the hea\en-sent friar, s])oke the 
oiith, received the sign of the cross ;ind the uniform hlessing, ;ind then liad 
the medal iind card jnit into his luind, it was in a firm bidii'f that some tremen¬ 
dous |)lague would come iqion him if he broke his ])l(‘dge; tliat Fatlier 
Mathi'w knew men’s thoughts, and had a diiine jiower to heal anil to save; 
and that some divine rirtue ri'sided iir the medal and card. Father .Mathewv 
did not originate the .sujieistitions ; but he thought it hopeless to eonti'ud Avith 
them. “ If 1 could preAcnt thi'in,” he said in a letter, “ Avithout impeding ' 

the glorious cause, they should not have been jiermitted: but both are so 
i losely entAvined, that the tares cannot be jiulled out Avithout jilueking u)) the 
Avheat also. The evil Avill correct Itself; and the good, Avith the DiAinc assist- 
anc(‘, Avill remain and be ^lermaiu'nt.’’ It needs no .shoAving that the tempe¬ 
rance moAement of f’ather Mathew is thus reduced from a secure moral reform 
to a tenqiorarv enthusiasm—in as far as the siqierstitions are includi'd AA'ithin 
its scope. It is a rational luqie that much sei'd may have fallen into good 
ground ; hut the soAver has grievously ('ired in consigning some to soil whi're 
it cannot take root, hut must Avithcr aAvay.— It is, hoAvever, a most inqiressive 
fact that, by one of the atfectionati' despotisms co-existing Avith Lord Mul- 
grave’s I'minently constitutional rub', tAA'o millions and a half of gay' or brutal 
drunkards Avere turned into a corps of the most thoughtful and emotional men 
in Ireliind. 

4 . There Avere persons and ])arties avIio believed that Ireland wonld he best 
redeemed by a cure of her notorious political corruption; and that that cure 
might bo bi'st wrought, by such a machinery of su])ervision <is Avould, in 
fact, restrict the friinchise Avithin Avhat AAore called safe limits. When men 
related to each other Iioav landlords in Ireland had ctit up their estates to make 
siuiill freeholds ; Avhat droves of ignorant serfs were lairrii'd to the ])olling 
booths to vote in a mass as their landlord bade them ; hoAV these frci'holders 
suddenly passed over from the dominion of their landlords to that of their 
])riests, and hoAV this led to the di.sfranchisement of thi! Forties; they Avere a])t 
to agre(!«that a state of things so bad as to have caused that disfranchisement 

voi,. ti. 2 0 
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1825—10. nnist be radically cured by an c\)ciisi(>ii of (lie saTtie |)roeess, or of an 

e<|uiv:il('nt safe”nurd. I’rom siu li ^de^\s and consultations issued Lord Stan¬ 
ley’s lle;;istration Bill for hadand of 1<S10. 

'I'liere was no disjuile about the enoniiity of llie abuse.s of the franeliiso in 
Iiadand. Lord iMelbourn('’s ^overninent waited only for a further settlennuit 
of the rec'istration nia(hin('r\ of Ln^land and Scotland to take in hand the 
reform e)f sue h eonai])ti<ui in Indand as was practised by means of registration 
et'rtificates. It was not ditlicnlt. for a man to get ri'gislerc'd three or four timi^s 
over, obtaining a certilicate each time; and of course, it was easy (moiigh to 
make the.se cci'tilicat<'s ])ass])()rt^ for tictitious votes. In order to guard against. 

i. nui.Sl^Ml^^^ this and other abuses. Lord Stanlev’s measure i)ronosed a nu thod and ma- 

L’ M.IS I R \ M<*N " * ^ ^ 

chinerv of resist ration so onirous and irksome :is would, in the oniuion ol 

I l-insiinl. III. ^ . . ... 

'■es government and of a majority in ])arliani('nt, a< t as a virtual disfranchisement. 

If (wery vote might be annually resised, and an a])])eal on the part ol' the 
voter mitst In’ mad(' to tlie judg(‘ once a \e:ir. it could not he belieri'd that 
voters eireumsianeed as multitudes ol' the Irish tenantry rvere, would or could 
undi'rgo suidi a discipline lor the sake ol the ])rivih'ge ol the fiaiiudiise.— Lord 

ii. msir.i. In no Itnssell thought this Bill the most foimidable attack )et made on the ])rin- 

eiples of the Beform Act. The aim of the lleform legislation was to extetnl 
and facilitate the evei'ci.se of the franehis(', while this prirj)osed method of 
registration threw e\erv ])o,esible dillienlty and diseouiagenient in tin; way. 
As tin' ease was, bowevi r. one which could not be neglected, and a bad mea¬ 
sure woidd be carried if a good one were not ])ro])Osed, tin' .Ministers bestirred 
thems('lves to ])repar<.' an liish Ivegistration Bill which shouhl drive out Lord 
ytanley's. 'The Minisler.s did not disguise their ap])rehensions of the elfeet of 
the ()j)])osition nit'asure, if carried, nor that they eoneeived its o])eration, if 
not its intent, to be to counteract the Linanei])ation measure of IS'dlt by ren 
(h'l'ing it dillleidt or imjiossible for the poorer—that is, the Catlndie |)ortion ol 
ha.daud—to send theii- fair share of re])resentatives to ])ar]iament. Lord .lolin 
Bussell ])oint('d to the much-dreaded power ol () Connell in Ii'eland as little 
formidable whih'the Irish should have faith in the justice and good-will of thi' 

n.ui-.iHi,to ic. 'British jiarliament. ‘‘That,” said he, “1 believ(' to be the state of things 
now. But let this Bill ])ass : show that you are determined, ste|) bv stej), to 
take awav the Iranehise from the ])ei)|de of Ireland, to disable them from 
sending Boman Catholics as members of this House; obtain that sujueniaey 
if you can width you have not had for many years; indidge in the Iriumjdi 
widt h the minority wttuhl then intlulge in t)ver the imijorit} ; in.stdt, \ilify, anti 
tibu.se the Bounin (aitludies ; tell them tlnit tlu' peojde are ignorant, tlt'graded, 
;mtl ju'ie.sf-ritlden, anti speak of those priests in a tone of contumely anti eon- 
lem[)t ; do all this, anti you will have tlone more for rej)t';d than anything the 
hon. tintl learnetl gentleman has been able to effect by his speeches ujitm this 
subject.” Such language as this from a member tif thi; (aihinet inilicates 
what was felt tif tin; extremity of the ri.sk.—l.,ord St;inley anti hi.s friends 
naturally protested against tlu* charge of insidiously eonliiving to narrttw the 
franehise, anti to kcc]> tht' Catholic ]-epresent;itivi‘s out of ])arlianient. Sir 11. 
Feel was among thost- who thus jirotesteil. It is mtist ])robahk' that they 
meant—as men in jiarlianient alwiiys do mean—only what they ctmsideretl 
gootl ; tt) cut off abu.st's, and leave the fnineldse sounil; anti if that (tjK'ration 
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'^lioiilcl i.^Kuc ill giviiif’’ loss jxnvor than before 1o the ignorant C-'alholio popula- ISo-')—fO. 

film, they eouhl not jireti'iul 1o thinlc thal eonseipiciiee any gnait evil. Hut —-- 

they, by (heir very vindication of their intioitions, exjio.sed themselves to the 
i liarye of not under.standinff the conditions of the sutfraoe in tlie eoniHry 
districts of Ireland, where, whether they knew it or not, this Hill would act 
as a swee))in^ disfrancliiseniont. If they knew (his, they could not ijuarrel 
with the charges of (heir opjionents ; if they did not know it, they ou^ht to 
have known it. 

The daiifrer was from tliis state of thin<jfs being' little understood by the 
greater number of members in (he House. If tlie .Ministers were alarnu'd at 
llu‘ outset of Lord Stanh y’s entei'jnisc', they might well be in a ])anie as the 

summer drew on. 'I'he second reading of the Hill was carried by a majoiity 

of 1(> on tlie 2()th of .March. On the (jiiestion of going into committee on n.ii''H,i i.m i„/ 

the 20th of IMay, tlu.-rewas a majority of three against .Ministers. Tliey were ii.iiis.u.i. in i i 

beaten in I'vc'ry attemjit to throw out their o))])onents on any ])oint wbateviu'. 

()’( 'onncll grew saiage; and the more violent supjiorters of the Hill I’xas- 
perated liis passion by insults which no man of tli'sh and blood could be 
c\])ected to endure. AVhen, on this first niglit in committee, lie said that 
tliis was a Hill for tramiiling on the lihertii's of (he peo])le of Ireland, several 
members shouted in his fact—nhistled in his faci'-—laughed full in his fiice. 

.\( each insult In' repeated the words—the inattention of (he (,'hairman allow¬ 
ing tin' scene to go on : and after tlie third rejietition of (he assertion, in his 
most eiiijihatic manner, i\lr. OXamucll brought matters (o a crisis by exclaim- j'yj- 1 "' i" 
ing, “ If you were ten times as beastly in your tijiroar and bellowing, J .should 
still feel it to be my duty to intcrjiose to jinwcnt this injustice.'’ On being 
called to account, some of his humour |)ee])ed out in his ajijieal to natural 
histiuy. “ Hellowing” was certainly the right Avoid, lu' said; and what crea¬ 
tures but lieasts were able to bellow ! Th<‘ iqiroar showed the extremity of 
the hope and lear of jiarties in one ^^ ay ; tind then, (In' obstructions and 
struggles in committee sliowed the same thing in another way. No means 
and devici's were spared to delay the ]uogress of tlu' Hill; and, on the (ith ol' 

■lulv. Lord Stanley gave in, for this session. His tone was, reasonably u..iisn.i, iv ty. 
enough, oiH' of triumph, while acknowledging the certainty of defeat by 
delay, if he did not AvithdraAV his mea.sur('. He riqmdialed the censuri' most 
jirominently ])ut forward about his Hill—that it did not raise any (juestion 
about the franchise—avowing that the reform of the registration was the aim 
of the measure. He jiointed xvith ])ride to the 1500 mi'inbers who had sus¬ 
tained an ()[)])osition Hill against the wlude pow er of the government through 
ten divisions, in nine of which the Ministers were beaten : and he jiromised a 
renewal of the struggh' early in the ne.xt .session. 

In the interval, an association was formed in l ister, for (be obji'Ct ot ]iro- 
curing a reform of the registration ; ttnd Lord Stanley made some few, and 
not very imjiortant changes in his Hill, on their information. He intiodueed 
his measuri' on the 2d of February ; and (he government brought iu their rivtil 'On 
Hill two day.s afterwards. T'heri' is something painful iu the retrosjiect of this u.ny.u.i, a.'iM, 
whole transaction. It was now several years since the Reform Hill had jiassed, 
and nothing had been done foi ehctoial imiooNcment in Ireland. 'I he Wing 
government oifered reasons and e.xcuse.' m )>leiu\ : but nothing that they coi dd 
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■40. say obviated the general impression that that must be a government too weak 
^ ' to rule whieli cannot get its proper business done till it is rous(,‘d into a spirit 
of rivalsbip with the Oj)position. l.ord Ilowiek had voted steadily with Lord 
Stanley on his Registration measure, from the eouvictioii tliat some reform of 
the kind was imperatively needed. The Ministers ])romised it rival measure : 
the Ulster Association, and their nine defeats on Lord Stanley’s move;, (piiek- 
ened their speed; and their Bill was retidy to run a rtice with Lord Stanley’s^ 
through the next session. But they brought dislike and some contempt on 
their Bill and themselves, by the unstatesmanlike and somewhat petty method 
which they adopted now, as too often before, of tacking to their measure—as 
a sort of j)ostscript—a pro 2 )osal of vast imi)Ortanc(', which seemed to demand 
2 >revious announcement, and a sjH'cial and well-])r(‘))ared discussion. It was 
one of the most i)ainful signs of the weakness of the successive 'Whig minis¬ 
tries, that they had recourse to the vulgar ex])edient of surjuises, almost as 
often as they liad any serious work to do. h’or the momtmt, it ai>))cared to 
give tlnun some advantage, by de])riving the O])i)osition of all opi)urtunity for 
immediate (toncert, and by exciting afresh an emotion of hoite and gratitude 
among the dissatisfied Liberal ]>arty throughout the country; but such 
emotions grow weaker and less responsive under a series ot sur})rises ; and the 
()})])osition leanu'd by experiemee how to act in such cases. In tlu' instance of 
tlu' Reform Bill, when all the world knew that the men came into j)ower for 
the purjiosc of doing a iiarticular work, it was j)rudent and (unincjitly bene 
ficial to keej) sc'cret to tlu; last moment the sco])e and details of the measure on 
which every man, in and out of ])arliam('nl, -was s))eculafing. But tlu' per- 
l)etual repetitiou of secrecy and surjnising announcements took, after a time, 
the a])pearance of a trick ; and csju'cially wluui, as in the case before us, an 
essential and wholly unlooked-for change was arbitrarily connected with a Bill 
which prof(,‘ssed something (piitt’ different. Tlu; government Bill, after treat¬ 
ing of the registration of voters in Ireland, went on to ])ro])ose a radical change 
in the franchise — its establisliment on “ a basis distinct and indcjtciulent," 
and entirely new. The so-called Registration Bill n as in fact an unannounced 
new Reforju Bill for Ireland. The valnation under the Boor Law (of whicli 
I, -.rCJ. we shall jiresently s])eak) was to be tlu‘ entirely new basis: and an occujiicr 
of a teneiuent of the yearly value of £ 0 , under a term of not less than four- 
tei’n years, was to enter ui)on the rights of suffrage hitherto enjoy ed by ])crsons 
having a beneficial interest to the amount of £10. 

Those wdio most seriously desired the extension of the franchi.se in Ireland, 
were ])erha])S the most concerned at this method of juojrosing it. 'I'hey fidt 
that a question so great was injured by such treatmejit of it. The jMinisters 
had no reason to feel elated by the recejrtion of their measure. Lord llowick, 
and otluus who had acted with him in the irreceding session, now, Avhen they 
saw the matter really taken in hand, joined tlu' government party again : tlu; 
debate was full and earnest, extending over four nights; yet the Ministerial 
1,1 u 2 (. majority' for the second reading was only five. Their ojqionents took for 
granted that they always knew' that they could not carry their Bill. There is 
no need to attribute to them such guilt as would bo implied in simrting with 
the cx]>ectations of the disfranchised thousands in Irchnul for ))arty j)ur])oses ; 
but they cannot be acquitted of the levity or miscalculation (to say the least 
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of it) of Lriiiging foi’Avaril a measure of siicli tantalizing promise, undcir circum- ls;?5-—10. 

stances eminently unfavourable to its success. Lord J. Russell's next course ' —-- 

was not one which could command the respect of any i)arty. After (lu! division, 
he announced the desire; of the government to lose no time with the Hill, and 
that he should therefore bring it forward again tbe next IVlonday. Wben 
Monday came, bow{;ver, he propose'd to defer the discus,sion till after Easter, iiaiibai.i.ivi. 
as he found many memhers impressed by the proposal of the new franchise, 
and he wished to obtain more full and accurate information before the matter 
was further discussed. It is not to be wonden-d at that this awkward exjda- 
nation was received with “shouts of laughter;” nor tluU the ()])position 
taunted Ministers with having never entertained any ex])ectation of passing 
the all-important provision of their Hill. They had bad tbe recess in which 
to ])rej)are for what they knew must be a critical struggle ; and now, after tbe 
second stage of the business, and aitcr many jnolcstations of a desire to lose 
no time, th(;y asked for a ])ause, in order to ])rocui(; information enough to 
])roceed u])on in tlu' discussii)n of their own ineasun'. Tin' post])onem('nt 
])roposed was to the 2drd of A])ril ; and from Lord Sfaidey himself down to u.invu.i,iM. n 
till’ lowest Irish newspapers in the Repeal interest, there was one loud ])ro- 
testati(ni of belief that tbe real aim of the ^Ministers was to drive Lord Staidey’s 
measure to the end of the s(;ssion, and not to carry their own. Lord Stanley, 
meantime, gave early notice that he should co]itcst to the last the pro])osal of 
a £■"> ipialitication. The immediate coirsecpiencc' was, that, ])rior to all dis¬ 
cussion, tbe Ministers raised the (pialification from ,Cb to C8. 

AVlu'n the House went into committee on the 2(ith of A))ril, Lord Ilowi(;k 
moved an ainendnient on the first clause, designed for tin' belter ascertainment n.uiv.iia, an. 

. • ^ . . lU'.'l. 

of that “ beneficial interest” of the occu])ier, which was practically a constant 
difliculty in tlie determining of rating and electoral (pialification. The amend¬ 
ment, in fact, brought before the taimmittee the question whethm- the amount 
of ])oor-rate paid should be the sole (pialification of a vot('r, whether he had a 
beneficial interest in bis holding or not ; or wliether a Ix'iu'ficial interest should 
b(' maintained as a test of tin' right to vote. Sir R. Peel and others saw that 
tbe fate of tbe amendment would decide that of the Hill. Hut, when Lord 
Ilowick’s amendnnmt was carried by a majority of 21, Lord J. Russell ])ro- n.m«aia, ku 
])() scd delay, to consider wbetln'r Ministers must withdraw their measure. Thi'y 
concluded not to w ithdraw'it, as Lonl How ich declared that his amendment 
]>ro])osed a merely siqqilementary qualification, and nut one which should super¬ 
sede that jnovided in tlfe Hill. From this time, the scene in committee w as 
])ainful and humbling;—every l.ibcral member who came forward had something 
essential to jiropose about the franchise, different from what any one else had 
thought of: the government were irresolute and changeable : the Ojijiosition 
laughed and triumphed. 'The final division took jdace on the (pialification 
clause, when there wars a majority of 11 against Ministers, siqijiorted as they nan,s!ir,i, im 
w'er(‘ hy O’Uoiim'll and Jiis influence. If all else had bi'cn favourable, tbe 
vacillation of Ministers among tbe jirojiositions of tbeir own supporters was 
enough to ensure the loss of their Hill. They seemed to be influenced by the 
last sjieaker, after the manin'r of jiersons ignorant of their bu.sine.ss; and the) 
shifted the amount of rating again and again, as if they did not know that, 
with every such change, they were proposing to admit or to exclude half (.ir 
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iy 35 _ 40 two-tliirds of a foiistitueiicy with a strok(‘ of the pen. Here, however, was a 

' close of the uiihapi>y business. It was impossible to fj;o on ; and Lord J. llns- 
sell moved that the (duiirnian should (juit the chair.— Nor could Lord Stanh'y’s 
Bill he j)roee('ded with duiino- that session. 'The whole transaction ended 
Avithont other results than aogravated provocation of the Irish, who had heen 
tantalized to no purpose—great loss of the time and j)atience of ])arliament— 
and an irrecoverable decline of tin' ^Vllig■ administration in the esteem and 
good-will of their supporters, and tin' estimation of the nation at large.—Here 
was an end, too—and tliis w as jierhaps no had result—of all s])eculation about 
the cure of political corrn]»tion being the true means of the redemption of Ire¬ 
land. If Ireland Avas to wait lor this, it would he too late to redeem her at 
all ; for it was clear that eh'C'toral rt'iiovation would not b(' granted to her while 
there were two parties in^the British parliament. 

b. Some ol' the most earju'st and thoughtful of the friends of Ireland AAere 
among the main who looked for her rcdein]>tiun at the other end of tin' scab' 
JVom the advocates of an atfectionatc des])otism. Instead of desiring that tin' 
])eo]dc should ha\c e\erv thing di)nc for them, and he kept out of sight of the 
law which they hated and distrusted, these fiii'iids r)i' the Irish ])ropos('(l to 
induci' a knoAVledge and love of the function and jircvalcnce ol' law hy making 
th(' inhabitants ol Ireland k'arn self-guverninenl In the discipline of good 
municipal institutions. England was now sprinkled all oAcr with little repnhlies. 
where her citizens ivould receive the best political education in the best 
manner; and it was thought that a similai system would do for lieland all 
that she nt'eded, by improx ing her jieojde socially and ]>olitically. and hringing 
her into a relation with England whieh would silence lor evi'r ihc' erj ol 
Repeal. 'The jnojiosal was a go*»d and great one; ;md, but for the di'i'p 
underljing mischief, it might have largely availed, in coiirsi' of years. But 
this mischief was exactly in the way. in the jircsent case. It must jirccisclj 
intercept the bcnelicial results of mnnici])al reform; for, among all tlu' curses 
attributahle to the insecurity of title to tiu' possession of land in Ireland, none 
is more fatal than its prevention of the growth (»f a middh.' class. 

'rin'ic was no (piestion on which the passions of the t wo great partic's in 
I’arliament became more lierce, as the debati' w;is renewed from year to tear, 
than on this—of .Munici])al Reform in Ireland. 'Then' was hardly a tnan, in 
or oirt ol I’arliainent, who did not t:d;e a side, with all the decision and 
certainty, and ;dl the wonder and wrath at his ojiponents, which attend n])on 
the discussion of vit;il political (picstions. It was iiot oidy that Lord .lohn 
Russell declared in his place that this was ‘‘a vital <|ue.stion to the jiresent 
administration:” it was alsokuoxyn to be vital to the fate of Ireland—wlu'thcr 
she was to be go\('iiK'd on one set (tf princijdes or the u])]iosite:—and again, 
it was felt tube vital to the late ol (ireat Britain too, as dcterniinin" whetln'r 
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she was to iialt between two opinions, or to decide finally for Unit ]>rinei]de of 
ri'iiovation and progress of which the jxdicy of her latest years had been the 
ex])Oiient. Considering thesi' things, tin' stiife could not hut be lierce—it was 
hardly possible for individual opjionents to be just to each othi'r; and for the 
resjiectivi' jnirties it was (piitt' ini])Ossibl('. We, however, at tin' distance of 
ten OI twelve yeats, can si e things more pi,duly than aov one s:iw ihi'in then. 
W e have h.id gravt admonition and moui n 1 ul iebuke about oui conlidi'iit judg- 
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iiK'iil. our ])ositiv('ii(‘ss, our juosinnpt.iious and shallow (unsurc's ol’piihlic inoti ],s.‘5r)_(U. 

and oC our owu auta.^^ouisls in iirji'uiiuuit. While slid oidy hall’seeing ahoul ■ -- 

lirdand-—still “ souiidiu”'on, a dim ami jauiloiis wa) ” in iiivc.stii^atini; the 
sources of her woes, wc are not so dark and insensihle as we were ten years 
ao() ; atul Ave are now able (o perceive that, if hoth ])avties aiid almost all 
individual luen were Avroii"', hoth ])arti(^s and all h'adin;j, men weie also 
rij.;ht. 

The vi(‘ws of the iosjiective jtarties, as declared by their spokonien, were 
thes(' :— 

The Whi,i>- Alluislers and the Liberal party ^-encrally regarded Municijial 'J''. 

Heloi'm in Ireland as an essential ]»art ot the scheme of Institutional ilcnoAa 
tion which the nation had deliberately ado]>tcd. It was the proper and 
necessary finish of I’ailiamentarv Keform in all the three kinp,doms. and 
l)Orou”h llcform in Ln^land, Wales, and Scotland. They considered it 
especially indispensable in repaid to Ireland, because Ireland needed, abovi' 
e\ev\ other part of the empire, an identification with Ln^land in her ])oliti- 
cal pri\ileLfes and foitmics.— The\ regarded Municijial Ui'form as more 
necessary in Indand than elsewhere, because an abuse existed in Ireland, 
remediahle by thesi' means, ])erl<‘ctl\ sin'_;ular in its mischief and inlcderahlc- 
ncss—the injurious distinction of creeds estahlish<-d by the existing- Corpora¬ 
tion system. In the time of .lames I., municipal oflicers who would not n,.i n .'.‘s' 
enforce Protestant imales of worshi]) in their resjiective towns were ejected, 
and creatures of the ”o\crnment jmt in their places: and the new holders of 
oflice surrendered the rights and ])ii\ile”es of their townsmen into the kiuit’s 
hands, and accepted fresh charti'rs which allowod scarcely any powers to the 
local residents, and left the nomination to all lm)ioitanl offices to tin' ji,overn- 
ment. The i^overnment nominees had power to a|)|>oint their successors: and 
thus, the exclusion of the Catholic majority from local ]>ower and pri\ileoe 
was as complete as the Piolestant minority chost'. In 1()72, some r('la\;ition 
of the Protest tint, moiiojioly took ]>hice in virtue of the “ N( w Uides” issued 
bv the Irish so\ernment. Ibit the Revolution, si\l< cn yetirs afb'i wards, jinni- 
hilated the \irtue of t,hes(' rules, and till socittl ;idvanfii;;e derivabh' from 
.Munici));tl institutions wtis tii^tiiti monopoli/.ed by Proti'slants.—Within this 
monojtoly, sncaller monopolies arose, till, in many Irish tiuMis, the covj^orafe 
bodies Inid I'-ecttmc mere family ]):iilics—till oflices heino held by rehitions 
and dc])endents of tlu' chief nu'ndier, or of a oveat Prot('st;int landlord in the 
neighbourhood ; ;ind even the ]>aili;anentary nuunber bein<; merely ;i nominee 
of these nominet's. These usur])('d ])ow('rs became tictually subjt'cts of jno- 
jn’ieforshi])—beiii”' transmitted by inheritance, ojtenly sidd to comjtetitors, :ind 
recof^'uised as a "round of compensation by tin' Ntitional '^dAcrmnent when 
the Union interfered with the right of these “ ])afi(ms” or jiroprietors to send 
nnunbers to parliament. Umh'r such a holding of nmnici])al poAver and ])rivi- 
h'ge, there could of course be no impartial administration of justice. JSo one 
can Avondej at the prevalent distrust and hatred of flu' Liaa in Ireland Avhen it 
is consid('red hoAV bo]Aeless Avas the chance of the Catholic and tlu' man of 
liberal ])olitie.s in a lof:alily Avhere jtistu'e must be sought, if at all, from 
magistrates, juries, and minor officials, who Avere chosc'n for their zeal in an 
adverse religious and jaditical faith.--'i'hen .again, a large number- in .some 
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" (lie officials, and introdnecd to borough ]irivileges in swarms, while the inha¬ 
bitants were left helpless, (o he victimized by their im])ertinent oppressors. 
The charity funds, the lauds, the borough house's, the watcr-w'orks—all the 
])ro])('rty which shordd have made their towns lu'althful and haudsome, and 
have relieved their ]>oor, and educaled the young, and raise.'d the condition of 
the whole local po])ulatiou—'W'cut into the ])ockets of half a dozen men, or info 
utter waste and loss. The (kunmissioners’ Keports tell o1 thousands of aeu'cs 
of land whiedi would, at that date (LSdd) have readily brought in T1 an acre, 
being let, on leases of hi) years, for Is. an acu'i', or less: of tolls and custom.s 
h('ing ])ocketed, as a matter of course, by the Mayor and Alderuu'u, while 
th(^ streets were uu])aved, dark, and never cleaned : of the noble Avater-works 
of .\rchhisho]) Bolton at Gashel being destroyed from utter negleet—miles of 
underground conduits being choked uj), and (he water turned off for the 
eonvenieuce of a miller—tin' whole being reeow'iahle hj'an outlay of T5()(), 
while the (iorporate officers rvere making jnesents to out' another of many thou¬ 
sands annually, hy iniejuitous leases and bargains.—Here rvas a ease as strong 
as need he. In desiring to reform if, and in stating the inestimahle value of 
free muniei])al institutions, thi' Whig government and the l.iheral party were 
eminently right.—Where they were wrong rvas in assuming too easily that 
free munici])al institutions rvould answer in Ireland as in England; in con¬ 
cluding that the true reason for the op])osition of their antagonists was a fear 
ll)r the Protestant t'hureh in Ireland, which ev('r])()wered all consideration for 
the good of the majority ; and in unscrupulously charging their adversari('s 
with a ])redih'etion for tyranny, in their advocacy of a e<'ntralizing ])rinciple 
of government for Ireland, and wuth rapacity and corruj)tion in desiring to 
retain the profits of tin; old system for their local ])artisans.^ 

The Conservatives, on the other hand, seeiii to have been right in })ercci\ing 
i that (he iieculiar condition of socic'ty in Ireland must i)revent the full and 

fri'c working of popular institutions. They seem to have lijid hold of the 
fearful truth recently e.\])ressed by one who loves Ireland too wvll to he of 
any J)ar(y, in regard to her interests. A government based oji ])o]iular 
( .million niiii institutions,” says Mr. Pirn, “ fails to secure order, unless it have the sup])ort 
iViiii'j. 'i'iifof the ]M' 0 ])le. Iri'land a])])('ars to labour under (he difficulty of having aris¬ 
tocratic social institutions Avithout an aristocracy; and the mechanism of a 
])opular government, inai)])licable to its pri'sent social condition ; because it 
does not jiossess an educated middle class, hy Avlioni tlu'se ])o])ular institutions 
might he Avorked.” The aim of the ('onservativc's Avas to prevent the assign¬ 
ment to Ireland of “ tlu' mechanism of a jiopular government, inapplicable to 
its present social condition.” They had a jierfect right to juefer a centralizing 
jninciple of government for a country in so ])cculiar a condition ; and the 
(juestion of their credit .should have depended altogether on the merits or 
d('merits of their centralizing scln'ine. From this jioint of vicAv, they ajijiear 
to have been more clear-sighted than (he Whigs; Avhile from anuther, they 
.seem to have committed the grossest, error belonging to the time and occa¬ 
sion. They adhered, consciously or unconsciously, to the hope and expec¬ 
tation AA'hich founded the Church in Ireland, and has kejit it there, vir/ annis, 
:is a Mi.ssionary Establishment. “ For the last three centuries,” said a con- 
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(ctnpovary writer, “ Ir(‘linul has only had a provisional government, constituted 183A—10. 
for a state of tliiiiffs dependent on the duration of Popery, whicli was .suintosed --- 

, . . , ,, • I.onrlon IfcviiMV, 

to be a tcmjMuary evil. io this fatally loolisli sujiposition, the ( onservatives od. uu 

adlierod,in th(>ir opposition to Municipal Reform—not avowedly, and probably 

not consciously, but all that they projiosi'd, and (^very step wlu'n, they oiiposed, 

was vitiated by a tacit assumption, that, wliile the Catholics were to be eared 

for, it was as a suffering multitude who were to be Protestants ere long. 'I'liis 

gave a ])rovisional air to the proposals of tin; Ca)nservativ('s, and disabled them 

from a])pre( iating the Wliig aim of settling matters on a basis which would 

endure.—Again, it was natural for the (Jonservatives to remonstiate agains# 

the rashness (as they thought it) of encouraging the unhappy disposition of 

the Irish to hankcu after some vagaie political remedy for miseries purely social 

or moral. It was natural that they slnndd look ii])on the Whigs, when holding 

out unreasonable hopes to the Irish from Munieii)al Reform, as too much 

resembling O’Connell in his promises of repeal and its bh’ssings. Rut they 

wane i'elt to be quite! as WTong as their a<lversari(‘s e\er w ere in ehargijig those' 

jolversaries with vulgar ])o])ularity-hunting, with hiding a fear (ef O’Connell 

under a mask of jeolitical action, and with treating Ireland with a stujiid and 

i.i'.idting go(»d-will. like' that eif a niiiii who give-s ei ch've'r e'hihl <i wateh that 

will neet gee- niem'eeve'r, at the' enel e)f an cxjehimitieai f)f the beiiuty anel \:ihie: 

eil' wiite'lie's. 

Ih)th parties de'sireel, earnestly anel pe'rluijes e'eptally, the' swe'e'ping a\v:iy eif 
the' intolerable' abuse e)f the'e.xisting ceerporat ieuis. They elill'e're'd, breeaelly anel 
peissiejnalely, as tee what the' substitute' shemld lee': einel the'y re'se'udrh'el eene' 
iineethe'r but too m^ie b in the' ])e'rtin;uity with whie h they ailixe'd elise re'elil::l>l(' 
imputatieens njeeen eiach eethe'r. 

file' histeery of the' five: yi'eirs’ struggle to e'stablish “ norimil scheeols” of uimou, ci nn. 
jeolitie'al e'elueation in 71 towns eef Ire'lanel, where !)00,0()() inhabiteints might dm 
begin ihe'ir training in fre'e; citizenship, was brie'tly this. 

In 1S33, the Irish Corieeeratieen Caemmissieme'rs be'gan their weerk eef inepiiry. 

In l<S;j(e, the' Reeyal Speee'eli at the eepi'iiing eef the' se'ssieen e'xpresse'il a lieejee' IS.'Ki 

that jearliaineuit weeuhl be able' tee a]e]ely a le'ini'ely' tee the abuse's eef tlu' Irish ii.ei'.ii i, i 

Ceerporations “ feeuneh'd ujeeen the same jerinciph's” as the Munieeipal refeerm 

Acts leer Unglanel anel Se'.eetlauel. 'flu' Irish Atteerne'y Oe'iieral, Mr. O'LeegJih'n, 

e'iirly inlreediU'cel the Ministe'rial Rill, whieh was alhewe'd tee be re'ad witheeiit n -insiitit, V \\i 

oppeesition, a sea'eeml time, een the' 21)th eef Fe'bruary, as a sent eef jih'elge> that all 

parties wa're dis])oseel tee abeelish the' e'xisting system, whate've'r tlu'y might dee 

towards esfabli.shing a better. Afte'r this. Sir R. Peel I'xplaineel his views, 

which wore (in their main peeints) that, in the' existing e'eenditiem eef Iredand, it 

was hopeless that free institutions wouhl weerk, leer want eef the' e leiss sjee'ciiilly 

needed to work them : that therefore the place eef the eehl ceeiqieerations, neew to 

be abolished, should not be filled by new ceerporati' bodie's, which weeuhl eenly 

introduce now elisscnsion anel eorruptiem, but that the Shi'rifls anel Receereh'rs 

should be apjtointed by the (h-own, the local affairs of the' inliiibitants be'ing 

manageel by Commissieme'rs, e'heesen by peepiilar e'h'ctiem. He' eliel met e eenee'ive 

it peessible to di'prive the boely of existing freeemen eef the'ir rights ; be'e ause' 

tht'y hael long ago be!e:oroc proprietary anel hereeliteiry: anel he believed, fimelly, 

that the emly way to jm'serve any impartiality in the aelininistratieue eef provin- 

veu,. It. 2 i: 
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IS.‘i5-—10. t'iiil nlfiiirs in Irolniul Mas (o vest tlio appointmenls in the ('rown, 

— -- as, from tlic fireat prejKinderanee of ('atliolics. tli(> exclusion of Froteslants 

now, under a system of ]>opular election, Mould he as comjdete and unfair as 
the exclusion of (Catholics had hitherto been, under a system of self-election 
in the corporiijliions. This last reason M as not one M’hich increased the popular 
o])inion ol Sir 11. IVel’s wisdom ; as it M a.s clear that it he^j^ed the question of 
the im])artiality of the (h-oM'n,andit coidd ])roc(;ed only upon the sup^xesifion that 
the (Jatholics Mould have the same confidence as Sir Iv. Peel himself in that 
u ipsiira, vxM iuqiartiality. Lord F. Lgerlon movi'd, in accordance M’ith the vieu's of Sir 
41. Feel, the aholition of the old cor|)oralions, rvithout the creation of any new; 
dccri'cine- the e;oveniment of foMiis hy officers ajijiointed hy the C'roM’ii. lie 
Mould even have the commissioners for the administration of horou<>h ])ro])ert^ 
provided in the same manner. 'I'liis motion M as throM n out hy a lare'e majority. 
But its tluMiry met M ith helter success in the Lords. There, the Hill Mas 
“ amemled” hy cutline out of it all the clauses ridating to the constitution of 
llinistinl wxn , ni’M corporate hodies. Out of 110 clauses, lOO had hecn in suhstance omitted, 
Mhile IS had hecn addl'd; and.Mhile the “ amended Bill” aholished corjiorate 
institutions entirely, it ai tnall) jireservcd to manv of the otficials mIio profiled 
h\ the old sNslem (he poM’er and emolument of their situations. Of course, 
(his Mas not (o 1)1' endnnd. T’he Commons rejecti'd the ami'iidments, and 
sent hack the Bill to the Lords in nearly its original state. Lord llelhonrne 
n.M,. 11,1 vvM,, outvoted"hy a majority of !)7 in an attempt to eet the Bill reconsidered. 

It Mas sent doMii to thi' Commons, M’ith a statement of their l.ordships’ reasons 
for adherine- to tlieir amendments. On the .‘lOtli of .lunc, Lord .lohn Russell 
moved that the amendments should he considered tlnit day three months; the 
I'li.T"' ' House aereed ; and thus the Bill M as lost for that session. 

In introdticinir the Bill aeain in the next Fehruary, Lord .1. Russell Mas 
understood to intimate tint! the Melhourne Administnitimi would stand or fall 
hy it. It Mas, he said, “ a \it:tl (piestion to the jm'sent administration so 
the 0])position kncM' M’hat they had to expect and to do; and the contention 
uiuisiri rvas very tierce, l.ord F. Keerton rejteated his motion of the ])rcc(>dine year. 

'Ihe dchatc histed over thri'c nights, and was of eveat interest from the cletu 
e'rounds taken hy hoth ])arties. 'The Reformers dwelt n])on the sacritici' of all 
other interests to (hat of the (.diurch, which thej chareed npon the ('iniserva 
tives, ursine- home u])on them their fear of (he (Catholic majority of Ireland ;— 
a fear mIucIi Mas hy no means unrcasonahle, considering the o])])ression under 
which the Catholics had siiffered, and the ])Ossihle effects of reaction. I.ord 
Stanh'v tivowcd in (amimittce, that if he sum- the (’hurch in a riiorc' secure 
position, some of his stroneest ohjections to the Bill would he removed: hul 
it was not candid to ir'present this as the only eround of the ()p])osi(io 7 i. Their 
hielu'st iind principal pound was th(> dissimilarity of Irish and F.neiish cha¬ 
racter and circumstances, M'liich rendered it im])ossihle that the sann; institu¬ 
tions should work alike in the tw'o countrit's. It wtis remark(‘d that some of 
the Op])Osition sja-akers, Avho had done their utmost in debate, were ahsmit 
NXXII. i|„, division. The Mijiislers had a majority of 80. On the third read- 

UiinMir.i. xwvii iiic'^ thcir majority fell to 55. 

'I'he day hefoi'e the second reading- in the House of Lords, a pitheriufc „f 
peers took ))lace at A])sh>y House, to apee upon what should be done. A 
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coiisi(l(!riiblc iimnher wore for tlnowiii)^ out Iho Rill at onto, but (lie Dube of Is;!-')—K). 
VVollingtou overruled tbein, with advice, rvbicli, by their account, was highly 
characteristic. II(' willed thafrtlic Hill should c-o into ('onnnittce : and when 
asked bow be would tlieu have it dealt Avitb, be said it would be time enough 
to think of that rvben it was there. Refore this, a report had got abroad, 
which was now believed; that the (,'onservative leaders would jiass a Muni- 
ei])al Reform Rill, if complete security was at the same time aftimhal to the 
Church: though it was not easy to see how this could be dont', to the satis- 
laction of the (hnisiuvatives, but by still subordinating the t'atholic majority 
to a lavoured Protestant minority. The ni'xt move of the Duke of Wellington 
confirmed the rumour. On the 5th of IMay, he proposed a ])os(])onemcnt of, 
the discussion, on the ground of wishing to .see what would be done in the 
other House about (he'I'ithe and Poor Law (piestioiis ; and he obtained a majo¬ 
rity over .Ministers of 77. 'I'be House of (rmimons ])roe('ed(‘d .slowly; and, u.ms.n.i, .w,. ,, 
when (lu'Oth of.lune arrivi>d,the Lords again post])oued their debate, hniving 
the Premier helpless under their majority of St!. The speedy dissolution r)f u \\\\ III 

])arliament, in conse(|uence of the death of the Iving, sto])])ed the progress of 
the measure ; and thus tigain, at tin' risk of great irritation in the Iri.sh against 
the peers, it once more stood over to another session. 

This was thu date of (he famous conijrromise before related, when Lord.). l.S,‘5,S. 
lliissell consiuited to the sacrifice of the Ap])ro])riation princi])le for (he sake 
of Sir R. Peid’s surimider of his o]>])osi(ion to the Irish iMunicipal Reform 
Rill. Ail went smoothly for some time—the ('onservatires fully admitting 
that, if there were to be (^orjiorations at all, they should be apjroiuted by 
])opular election. Rut (hen came tlu' (piestiou of the franchise ; and the 
jiarties found it impossible to agree on the (pialification. Sii- R. Peel desired 
a .CIO (pialification, with the test of rating. Lord .1. Russell would admit 
either the jiarliamentarj' ([ualificatiou ol CIO, or the test of rating with a .C5 
(piiilification.—Sir R. Piad would not yield, 'fhe Alinisters assembled their 
su])])orter.s at one of the government, offices, to consult whether they could 
concede anything further, for the sake of getting the Rill passed. It was de¬ 
cided that there should be no furtlu'r comjuomise ; and on the 11th of .ItiiU', sim 

(hey carried their point of the ((ualilicatiou bv a majority of 20. Tbe Rill 
passed the C'ouimous by a majority of .‘55.—Rut in the Lords, a modified CIO Haiis.iKl, \liM 
qualification was substituted innni'diatelv. Other amendments Avcve intro¬ 


duced which it was wholly impossible for tbe authors of the measure to sanc¬ 
tion. J he Rill Avas bandied between tlu' ITouses, as it had been two years 
before, and drcqipcd in exactly the same manner. n,„ 

In^ 18,)0, the Royal Speech declared the reform and amendment of tlu' 
-Municipal (orporation.s of Ireland to la* essential to the interests of that 


country , and in eight days afterwards—on tlu' 14th of February—Lord 
Morjieth brought foiwvard the subject again—for the fourth year in succession. 

Ry this time, the leaders ot both jiartics rvere ready for furfhei- concession. 

Iho Ministers propo.sed an ,C<S qualification, rvith the test of rating to the 
I oor Law. In towns whi're the I’oorLarv should have lu'en in operation fur 
three ye.us, the franchisi' wa.s to be assimilated to the Ihiglish. Sir R. Peid 
and Lord Stanley agreed to (his ])roposal. and rebuked the inveteracy of o]»]io- 
sition manifested by some of their own ]>avty. ‘I’liis opposition was carried n;m,ai.(, xi,. 
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1835—40. into Committee; but the Bill passed the Commons on the 15th of Jtily.— 
The Premier pointed out to the Opposition Lords that by this time the Bill 
Was almost their own, it being made up of a series of amendments in the parts 
which had been the subject of argument: but Lord LjTidhurst, in his appre- 
I !m«ard, xiix. honsion that, “ except in the northern province of Ireland, there would be in 

every toWn a Radical and Roman Catholic Mayor, a Radictal and Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Town Council, Radical and Roman Catholic magistrates,” moved and 
carried an amendment about the franchise, with several others, which, again, 
it w’as impossible for the authors of the measure to submit to. Thus fruit¬ 
lessly closed the fourth year of the debate. Lord Lyndhurst could not wonder 
if he was more unpopular in Ireland than any other man in the; empire. 
j() In 1840, the Bill ])assed ra])id]Y through the Lower House, being supported 
by Sir 11. Peel. Lord Lyndhurst was again i-eady for opjwsition ; and Ids 
jiin-.jHi, iv amendments were so many and so injvirious to the measure, that it required 
leuch comnnuid of tenqx'r on ('V('rv hand to hear quietly with so audacious a 
resistance to the conviction ajid ^^ill of the majority; of the majority, that is, 
everywlierc' hut in tlie Hons;’of Lords. 'J'here, he carried all before him— 
carried his provisions fur the ])atrouage of the old freeimm—his X'lO qualifica¬ 
tion—his frustration of the a]>])ointment of candidates for the shrievalty by 
the Town Councils— and several other points. Al'hen the Bill,was sent down 
to the (Commons, they dtunurred at the aimaidments, held conferences, argued, 
,1.1, u.i.i': and finally yielded; and the deteriorated and corrupted Bill became law on 
the lOth of August, 1810. 

... The main provisions of the Bill wv-re thes(‘. I’en eorporat(> towns wore 

' continued as corporations under the provisions of the Act—being con¬ 

stituted of .Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses. Thirty-seven smaller eorjwra- 
tions were dissolved-—nineteen of which ]!ossessed corporate f’umls to the 
amount of jCKK) a year and ujiwards, and eighteen which had corporate funds 
to a smaller amount. Anv ol these boroughs which had a po])idation exceed¬ 
ing 8(M)(), might have a (diarter on ])etition «f the majority to the (lueen in 
C'ouncil. As for the othms, their coi poiate funds were to he vi'sted in Com¬ 
missioners, to he applied to public objects. Sonu* towns were already supjdied 
with C.ommi.'.sioners, \mder a former Act. Those which had not any Commis¬ 
sioners were divided into two classes; in the first of which were towns 
empowv'red to elect a Boaid of Commissioners, in the ))ro])orfion of one (Mm- 
missioner to every 500 inhabitants ; and in the s(‘cond were the smaller towns 
whose corjvorate funds were to he administered by the ])oor law guardians of 
the locality. The way was left open for the smaller towns to ri.se to the faculty 
of having (Commissioners, and of obtaining a Charter of iiicorjtoration, when 
ready for tlu' privilege.—The franchise was a Household suffrage, with a £10 
qualification. In other ])oints, the Bill closely n^semhled the English Act. 

Thei e is no doubt about the beneficial operation of this measure, spoiled as 
it was. The sweeping away of the old Corporations was a great blessing; 
:ind this, and the exclusion of th(> centralizing jninciple, reconciled the Liberal 
2 )arty to the passage of the- Bill, in preference to w-aiting longer. How it 
iniglu have fared with Ireland at this day under the undisturbed operation of 
the measure, ntany may dispute*, but none can affirm; for the great underlying 
mischief was about to stir and heave, and oviuthrow all hope that bv Muni- 
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cipal Reform, or any other meaeure yet attempted, the redelnptioit. of Ireland 1835—40. 
was to be achieved. ' ■— 

6. As for those who acknovfledged a deeper necessity than any of these, cbbtaintv of 
from having obtained a glimpse of the great underlying mischief, they desired 
a Poor Law for Ireland, and had more to say in favour of their specific than 
sincere men were willing to controvert^ Whether Ireland should have a I’oor 
Law of the nature of the English one was perhaps, of all the* political questions 
of our time, the most diflicult of decision. O’Connell himself, who was un- 
doubtedly in earnest on this question, unmingled as it was with any ])arty feel¬ 
ings {iiid devices, vacillated for years between the perplexities on either hand., 
lie, for once, took pains to learn and consider the economical considerations of 
the case; and when they wt-rc fiesh in his mind, was full of hope and joy for 
Ireland, and of gratitude, in which he called on all his countrjmcn to join, to 
the Whig miuistr\ which proposed the ('ff’cctual boon, 'riien, again, his doubts 
would recur;—doubts wlu'tlicr the ])aupcrism of Ireland could be ascertained 
so far as to justify an invocation to it to come and Ik* fed ; doubts uhctlu*r it 
might not peril the souls, or at least injure the spiritual interests, of the Catho¬ 
lics, to interfere with their ]')riv.‘itc almsgiring ; doubts whether tin* mendicancy 
of the poor had not something holy in it with rshich it was im])ious to meddh*; 
doubts wh(*th('r the glory and grace of the Irish character uould not disappear 
under the ojccration of sound economical |)iiii( iples and mc'thods ; and final!}, 
doubts whc'thcr the ordinary run of Irish landlords coidd or uould supjeort the 
poor of their own distri^-ts. I'p to the }ear 1S.‘’,(), he had constantly ojeposed 
the introduction of any Poor Jam system into Jrc'land ; and it is jcossiblc that 
some of the personal motive's aseiibed to him at tin* time—the dread of weak¬ 
ening the ])o])ular dcjeendcjice u])on himself, and of losing his influence hy the 
assimilation ol Ireland to England--might h.a\e been moi'c or less the cause of 
his o])])osition : but, if so, all such considerations gaM* way before* the disclosures 
of the* Commission of In(|uir) in LS.'IO. It ajqtears probable thiit the Agitator 
•himsi'lf was unawaie of the nrisewy of tlic Irish poor—the abiding, unintc'r- 
mittiug misery wbich th<‘\ had conn* to rc'gard as the condition of their life. 

’I'his apjrears predridde from the consideriitions that his own tenantry were in a 
vci'} wretched condition under the* mauiigc'nu'ut of middle-men, over whom he 
c'xcrciscd no sujreiw isioii ; and that he mc't his countrymen onl) in the aspect 
of adorers of hinrsedf—in w'orship])ing ci'owds, on days of peditierd business, or 
grorqrs of watchc'rs on holidays, who cheered on his beagles, and echoed the 
huntsman’s cry, and laughed with delight at sc'cing the great Liberator enjoy¬ 
ing his s))ort. It is jrrcdrable that tlic c’xposures of the Commissioners’Report 
were as new* and terrific to O’Connell himself as to any mcnihcr of the govern- 
memt : and that they overjeowered for a time his worst tc'iidencics, and made 
him, for a short interval, a single-hearted patriot. The period was very short. 

Under the impression of the* dreadful anc'cdotes of the R(>]iort—of mc'n lying 
for weeks on damp straw in a mud hovel, because they wen* too weak from 
hunger to rise and go in search of a better fate ;—of the feeding on “yellow 
w'oed” and unripe potatoes ;—of the artificial spasms and vomitings induced for 
the sake of getting warmth and shelter in the cholera hospitals;—whilq^ these 
things were fresh in his imagination, O’Connell wrote to the electors of Kil¬ 
kenny on the absolute necessity of a Poor I.nw for Ireland, lie added to his 
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1835—40. reasons of necessity an offer of one more chance to England of escaping a 
^ repeal of the Union. If slie did not give Ireland a good J’oor Law, she must 
undergo licpcal. He still feared mischief from th<' Poor Law, because he eoidd 
not—at least he did not—separate the abuses and fatal operation of the cor¬ 
rupted Poor Law of Elizabeth froTii its nrineiplo; and he pointed to the eco¬ 
nomical and moral devastation it had caused in England as consequcmtc's 
certain to occur in Ireland: yet, so fearful was the existing wretchedness, that 
it scared him from all speculation for the future, and compelled him to (;al] for 
a system of legal charity, without ;i moment’s delay.—While it was prej)aring, 
be fell back somewhat from his new convictions; told the Trades Unions that 
it was bad government (hat had made beggars; that good government uas 
the best Poor Law ; that a Poor Law would keej) down wages, and inenuuse 
pan])erism ; and (hat the lIons(' of Ijords would make this law a means of sub¬ 
jecting the peo])le to the great landlords, lie should ])refer a tax on absentees, 
to be apjdied in juomoting emigration, and in maintaining asylums for the 
aged, the i7)fant, and the sick. 

In the session of 1837, when the Irish I’oor Law Bill was introduced by tin' 
iimisiid, .x'ixvi. government, .Mr. O’Connell declared that, seeing its necessity, he should not 
oppose it: but he assailed every imjmrtant part of the measure, sei»arately, 
while he declared himself a su])porter of the whole, llis pleas were curiously 
contradictory. The Irish would never enter workhouses: yet these houses 
would maintain men in idleness who ought to be at work upon the land. The 
land co7dd not maintain the poor—the juodnetion beyig only one-fourth that 
of England, and one-half what (considering the inferiority of the soil) it ought 
to be; yet, this Bill would make the jreojde the .slaves of the landlords. The 
natural Poor Law—of sym])athy—was the best; and Ireland’s charity, hitherto 
the glory of Ireland, would be; extinguished by the' impeesition of a h'gal 
e;harity; ye't, he weeulel sujepeirt asylums, amine) eethe'r e'haritable institutions 
willingly, because; asylums feer the' intinn anel sick eendd ne)t ene eeurage I'rauel 
and menelieane'y. He de'ejlareel tliiit a Poor Liiw weeuld euily swc.'ll the numbeis 
—then ameeunting to ne'arly two million.-i anel a half—e)f ])e'r.se)ns abseelute'ly 
(h'stitute feer a large' ])e)rtion eef evewy ye’ar : yet he,' ridiculed the notion of Union 
Henise's, be'e ausc tlie;y w oulel he)lel only 80,000, and claimed equal assistance' feu' 
the twe) millieuis and a half. While lereete'sting his belief that the measure 
would aggravate paiqeerism, and suelelenly extinguish private charity, he pro- 
te'Sted against the; graelual introelue'tie)n anel e.xte'usieni of the institutieui, anel 
claimed immediate anel full rescue' by means of it for the starving millions e)f 
bis cenmtrymon. Thus shifting w'e;re his views while he dee-larcd himsell' a 
supporter of the government, and voted for the Bill. He deserved, hy his ])re- 
vious e'oneluct, the lmj)utatie)n, that he; was taking w'hat coulel be geet from 
England, Avliile inelnstriously providing for the failui'e of the measure by dis¬ 
gusting his countrymen with it beforchanel; but the impre.'ssion derived by an 
impartial reader from his spe;eches in parliament is, that he really was per¬ 
plexed by the difficulties of the case. Ilis intelle'ct had, in fact, by this time, 
become so injured by his habits of partiality anel exagg(;ration, and tampering 
with t^uth fen- patriotie; purjeoses, that it had really bee-omc irkseemc and diffi- 
e;ult to him to cntc'rtain any epie-stieen se) se'iions in his eewn view as to compel 
him to balance; the evidene e' eef its res])ee'tive' sieh's. With all his astuteness in 
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tlic conduct of intrigues, and the management of the Irish mind, he had he- 1835— 40.. 
come incapable of apprehending distinctions which were all-important in the — 
consideration of measures founded on any principle; a.s, for instance, in his 
declaration of the next session, that tlie “ strange distinction ” between 
poverty ” and “ destitution” was not practical—was too nicefor Ireland—and 
so forth; wlu'rcas this distinction—the ground-work of the whole Poor Law 
r(!form in England, and institution in Ireland—is as broad and palpable as the 
distinction between a housrdndder and a veagrant. In that next session, of 1838, 

Mr. O’Connell took his stand decidedly—bo said finally—against the measun'. 'm7. 

Ho declared that Ik; had before wanted moral courage to oppose it; but nor\ 
h(! had grown older, and somewhat firnn’r. Tlie fact jnobably was, that tlie 
first agoiiizing imprtjssion of the misery of Ireknid had worn off, and his natural 
pr(i])ossessions, as an adventurer, as a man of reckless passions, and as a (Catho¬ 
lic, impressc'd with the blessediu'ss and holiness of spontaneous almsgiving, 
now recovei-ed their sway, and led him to O])])os(' the introduction of an insti¬ 
tution which was too regular and exact, too legal and ini])artial, too rejncssivc' 
of wrong, and favourabh' tt) homely good, to 1 h' otherwise than distasteful and 
alarming to him. In the final ])criod of legislation, therefore, O’Connell went 
against the Hill, with all his force's ; and among those forces, he enlisted every 
truth of political ('conomy which hi' could a])ply against a comjeiilsory charity in 
geiu'ral, and such treatment of the misery oi' Ireland in ]>arti<'ular. His last 
a])])earance on this (piestion in ]>arliament was in tlu' character of a rigid ]) 0 - 
litical economist. *■ 

Tlie case was indeed pcrnlexin'^ enoimb to sounder thinkers than O’CConnell ; orivnnN , 
and bis conduct may be regarded as a mere exaggeration of the thought of the 
time on this (piestion. 'riie very officials themselvi's wi'i'i' divided as to whether 
In'land should have a Poor Law or not. Some of the Commissioners were in 
favour of it, and others against it;—their Third Rejiort was against it—the 
Secretary for it. The greater number of political economists in England wine 
for it; but a few of the most ('uiinent were against it. 

In an abstract view, the case was clear enough. The unbounded sponta¬ 
neous charity ol' the Irish, which makes the family that have ])otatoes for tin' 
day take in and feed the family that have none, is a fatal cncourager of reck- 
lessru'ss, as the givers expect, to b(' destitute and thus fed, in their turn. A 
h'gal charity would act as a cheek here. The imposition of rates iqion tin* vii«i.i \i>\o 
hohh'rs of the land would act as a regulator upon the fatal system of land 
letting which prevaih'd in the south and west of Ireland: a system from which 
individuals could extricate tln'inselves only hy means of such an arrangement 
as this. The landlords must be brought to reason, and thought, and princijde, 
by the obligation to sup])ort their own poor. The occupiers would bi; beiu'- 
fitted—their expenses Ix'ing shared more eipially with the landlord ; whereas 
the true incidence of the ]n-evalent almsgiving was at jnesent upon them. 

Instead of this indefinite expenditure, the occiijiicr would now have oiu'which 
he could estimate ; and he would no doubt prefer laying out his monev 
in improving his land to sujiporting men in idleness; and thus, further 
means of prosperity would be continually growing.— If Mr. O’Connell was 
right in saying that the Irish, with their love of nncontixdled freedom, would 
never enter the workhouses, well and good; since they ('ould keep out of it 
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•1835—40. only by niaintainiiif^ themselves. If they did enter the workhouses, and idly 
stay there—well and good too; for this would relieve the immediate pressure 
of competition for potato grounds, and would afford ojiportunity for nominal 
rents to come down to the level of real ones, and some? honesty might be 
introduced into transaetions luitween landlord and tenant. A middle class 
might thus be growing uj);—a class of ini])ioving small farmers, interposed 
between the landlord and the cottier, for whom tlu're bad hitberlo appeared 
no alternative betwemi a jueearious and trausimit oeciqiation of land and 
mendicaney. With I he class of farmers must grow up a class of bona fide 
labourers. Thus would land and men imjivove together. There would be 
increased jiroduction from the land—classes oi' rising men ujion it—a cheek 
u])on the reekh'ss incnsise of jiojmlation—an inllux of eajhtal, whudi would 
cause furtlu r production and improvenient,; ami so on. Such w as the expec¬ 
tation of the ad\ocates of an extension of the English poor law to Ireland: 
and th(‘y added that no country ever afforded such favourable circumstances 
for the estalilishment of a ]ioor law as liadand did at that time. 

\ ,.!■ oi.i.i.- As for the opponents of the measure—they dwelt upon tlie peculiarities of 

tlie Irish mind, religion, and social state. This was their ground. They w'ould 
h.ive liad Indand assisted by a legal charity in regard to the sick and infirm, 
and to a large scheme of emigration. Further than this they txdic'ved tlu! sys¬ 
tem would not work ; and they declared their expi'ctation that tlu^ l(‘gal cliai’ity 
would be found not to sujtersede at all the ])lous almsgiving which had become 
the Religious habit of the (fatholic districts. Xo one seems to have spoken out 
about the deep underlying mischief which might too jirobably frustrate all 
efforts and mortify all (ixjiectations. The land wais the broad basis on which this 
great structure was to be limnded : a.nd w bile the title to, and possession of, that 
land was insecure, this (iiundation was no better than a shaking bog. In some 
districts in the West of Ireland, nine-t(;nths of the jiojmlation were without 
means of living in winter, 'fhe expectation was that a ])oor law would force 
the landowners to emjiloy tin; peojde, in ord<a' to escape so enormous a charge 
as the poor-rate. Landowners elsewhere, whose past and fiiture were ascer¬ 
tained and secure, might venture upon such a work, in the strength of un- 
(piestionable ])ossession : but not so men who had grown up in the recklessness 
of insecurity, and to whom the future was merely a sccuie of chance. It was 
fearful enough that the proportion of paujiers to the rest of society was twice 
as large as in Lugland, whih; the paujier maintenance fund was, in proportion, 
little more than one-third: and when to this grave fact is added the consi¬ 
deration of the insecurity of the landed projierty itsidf wdiich is the basis of 
the whole, the wisest men, and most jihilosojihical economists, maybe excused 
for doubting wbethm- tbe English ])oor law would work in Ireland. 

1836. When the Hoard of (Commissioners of Impiiry recommended, in their 
HlrtTORV OF THE llejiort of 1836, a legal charity for the supjiort of the sick and infirm, and for 
measube. promotion of eniigi-ation, the llritish parliament and statesmen W'cre not 

disposed to agree to the suggestion. To take off the weight of the able- 
bodied from the fund of voluntary charity was the first obji'ct; and, while the 
land was so badly tilled, it might prove no kindness to Ireland to remove her 
strong men to the colonies—if even arrangements for the purpose could hav(> 
been, at that time, made. It was determined by the Ministers to send Mr. 
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NicliolLs, one of the Poor Law Oommi.ssioners, to Ireland, as the man fitted 1835—40. 

above all others to view the state of Irish society with the eye of science us '——^ 

well as of compassion. Mr. NicJiolls’s commission Lore date tlu^ 22nd of 

■Vugust, 183 (); and, after an inqniiy of little more than six wet'ks, he prc'pared 

a v<ny able Re^jort, which favoured tlh' introducliou of the English ])oor law 

into Ireland. It is well known that impiiry is iTiimcasurably facilitated by 

such science and practical habits as Mr. Nicholls carried with him: and less 

objt^ction was made to his Report, on account of the haste with whitdi it was 

produced, than might hav(> been ex])ected. Rut it is also understood how 

])artialand technical may be the observation and infenuucs of a man so devoted 

to a great and successful cntcrpris<! as Mr. Nicliolls nas to the administration 

of the reformed P«or Law in Faigland; and if rvas a charge of the day against 

his Report that it showed him to have carried his conclusions with liim, ready 

foi' use, if he found them a])plicable, and that his observation amounted to not 

much more tliau se('ing what ho was looking for. His Report, able as it 

would have b('en on an abstract cas(', able as it was on a partial case, was felt 

not to make sutficieut allowance for so nnich of the peculiarity of the Irish 

character as dejiends on religious faith and guidance, nor to appreciate the 

bap-hazard character of the ])roprietor.ship of Irish estati's. His view is 

deli cable from one jiaragrajih of his Report;—“ Ireland is nowsuH'ering tinder 

a circle of evils, jiroducing and reproducing each other—want of cajiital ])ro- 

duces want of em])loyment—want of emjdoynient, turbulence and misery— 

lurbuli'iice and misery, insecurity—insecurity jirevents the introduction and 

accumulation of cajiilal—and s« on. Until this circle is broken, the evils 

must continue, and probably augment.” The largest omission here is of the 

notitication that the insecurity is owing to other causes than those sjiecified. 

'I’he unhinging of societ} which residts from a long course of jirecarious hold¬ 
ing of land is of a kind not to be rectilied by a jioor law', which procei'ds on 
the sup])osition that tlu‘ landlords are the secure owners of the soil, and there¬ 
fore able, as well as liable, to sujiport its burdens.—(huisidering the habit of 
mendicancy in the country, begging was no test of destitution; and the work- 
house test was recommended to be strictly i-nforced. On a calculation that 
from eighty to a hundred workhouses would supply tlu' rcapiisite accommoda¬ 
tion, the ex])ense was estimatc'd at from .£700,000 to ,C800,t)00. If this '“‘xvi. 

amount wc'ri' advanced as a loan from the imperial treasury, it might be re])aid 
in annual instalments of 5 jxir cent, from thi; rates, wdth the interest—without 
any greater burden to the landlords and occupiers than was now im])Osed by 
the voluntary charity which came mainly out of their pockets at last. The 
])aymcntof rates w'as propost'd to be divided eipiallj- between the landlord and 
the occupier, by which it was believed and hoped that the landlord woiild find 
his burden heavier, and the occupier lighter than hitherto.—Tin* lu-w right of 
supervision over its members which would tirist' in society by the establish¬ 
ment of a right to maintenanee w'as to be first manifested in tin' ap])oint- 
ment of a warden or hcadborough, who w’ould ket']! watch against the iucri'ase 
of destitution through fault, and the spread of mendicancy. Precautions were 
to be taken against a preponderance of magistrates at the Boards of (luardians, 
and no clergyman, of any denomination, was to be concerned in jioor law 
administration during the inevalence of religious rancour in the country. It 
voi.. II. 2 s 
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wa.«: thought host lliiit the Ihiglisli hoard of (^omiiiis.sloiiers should extend their 
adiuiui.stration to Ireland, rather flian (liat a separate Hoard should be esta¬ 
blished in Dublin ; that tin' (!vils of ine.xperienee and party susjneion might be 
avoid('d, and this new link in the \inion of England and Ireland be made as 
eomplete and sound as possibh'. 

The royal s])eeih of 1837 la-eommeiuhnl to parliament, in regard to Ireland, 
the consideration of “ the diflicult, but ju'essing question, of establishing some 
• legal provision for the poor:” and on the 13th of February, Lord J. llussell 
brought forward the Irish Poor l,aw Hill. It was founded on Mr. Nieholls’s 
Report; and it was sustained as very few measures of eonseqtienee are in the 
House of (annmons. Sir IL Peel and Lord Stanley sup])ort(‘d it, in its gene¬ 
ral ju'ovisions, and scarcely any one was found to object to*it as a whole. It 
was ])roeeeding favourably through {'ommittee when the death of the King 
deferr d its passage for another session.—Hy that time, some change of opinion 
had taken place, and much more o])position than before was ofleri'd by majiy 
persons besides Mr. O’t'onuell. Some had fears about the jiatronage of the 
Hoard, in a country so S('nslti\e and on the wateli for injury as Indand now 
was. Some desired a voluntaiy assessment by the clergy, hir pur])Oses of 
outdoor reli(‘f, in addition to the provisions of the .Vet. ,Vnd some brought 
forw ard their estimates of the ])opulation and of the rental, and of the ])roj)or- 
tion of these in certain districts; and, disb(die\iMg tliat voluntary charilv 
would cease, showed ])lain1y, as they thought, that Ireland eouhl not su])port a 
Pool' Law of this nature. Tlie minorities wme, howi-ver, small. .Mr. O'fkmnell s 
question, “ M hetln'i' Englisli gentlemen wouW foiee on tile country a measure 
which the ])eo]>le rejected was answered hy a majority of 17o in favour of the 
Hill.—In the Lords, tlie Opjiosition was strong—in sjieeehes, at least, if not 
in votes. M ith peiqile outside, thi-, told rather in favour of the measure than 
against it, as it seemeil to show dread ol' increased burdens hy the landlords. 
Hesides tlu' Londomh rrys, Hodens, and Ly ndhursts, w hose ojiposition had been 
e.\])eeted, theie were Lords I' it/william, (danricarde, and Hronghani, who de¬ 
clared their exjieetations ol' intire failure in the wiirking of’the Hill.—The 
Ministerial majoiities were, howevei, large; and the Hill became law in .July, 
1S38. 

In August, the (rnnniis.^ion met, and appointed Mr. Xieholls to earrv out 
the Act in Ireland. He went to Dublin, with sullieient assistance for begin- 
niiig his arduous work. Hy the !)th of October, the Assistant-Oommissioners 
had returned from tlunr eireuits'iu the jirovinees, and were joined by mure as¬ 
sistants from England. They went into deliberation, and arranged their system 
in all its details. Hy the 20th of March following, twenty-two Lnions were 
declared ; and in lughteen of these, guardians were ajipointed. Preparations 
for others were in great forwardness ; ami something more inqmrtant still was 
('ffeeted. Hy the s])read of the inforimition furnished by the Commissioners, 
much of the local uiqiopnlarity of the measure was converted into support; 
and where su])])ort was not given, there was usually acquic'seenec. . . . In the 
course of the next year, 127 unions wen' declared, and only 3 remained to be 
formed. Fonrti'en workhouses were already opened for the reception of 
panj)ers ; and the (hnnmissioners dt'clared their confidence that the great 
sclieuie would w’ork well for the redemjition of Irela?id.—The reception of it 
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1 )y tlu! beggars rvas curious, as luiglit have Ikhmi ('xpected by tliose acquaint'd 1 n;{, 5—40. 
witli Irish mendicancy in its prosjMU'ous days, nlicn it was nut, as now, tin; ' — — 
outward sign of insull'erablc misery, but ratlicr bore a gay and convivial eba- 
raeter. One beggar proudly told a ('ommissiouer that be would have littb; ," 7 '’’ 
business but for the like of them:—another, unwilling to surn'iider a ])oor u. i:j- 
idiot to legal charity, and fearing to be “ lonesome without him,” though find¬ 
ing him “mighty teazing,” thought it a good thing to be an idiot, to enjoy the 
roving freedom of the class ;—another, w ho hated the “ new .jail,” as she ]« r- ' i 
sisti'd in calling the Union house, found her business of mendicancy destroved 
by the new agency—would have gone into the house il’sbe ciudd have enjojed 
there her tea, and whisk(;y, and tobacco; but, as she could not, took up(a) her 
to des])ise the house, and declared that she would work rather than enter it. 

The gnait consohition of this class was in timling “ the hard man” coinpclK'd 
to contribute to the su])])ort of tlu^ ])oor ; while they iidi grief and shame .it 
what tlu'y considered the d<‘moralization of the « harilable, who now began to 
inqidre into the case of mendicants, and ask why tbev did not go into the 
house. 'J'here was a ])erceptible diminution in t he <row ds ol beggars outlie 
roads, and in.the villages ; and in the town-, the axowal was made that tlie'" J’- 
workbouscs bad wi'cded them of xery destitute ctiscs. AN’hcn the “slarxing 
seasons” came round, (the interval betxveen tin' conqilete consmnjilion of one 
potato crop and the harvest of anotiier.) it was evident that more work had 
been doin', and more proxidence exercised. The ('arly ojicration of the Irish 
Poor Laxv was jirouounced to be decidedly snccessfnl. Hut it xvas loo soon yet 
for the xvarmest adxocates of the nnxisure to jiletlge tluinsi Ives that it would 
work till' redenqxtioii of hclainl. 

The immediate conseipiencc of the debates outlie virtues or vices of till' 

Whig administration of Ireland was the resignation ot Uord ^Sormanby on the I!,',',',','v!.',rA>’uv 
first convcuii'iil occasion—in tbe spring of 1<S;>9, xvhen he became (,'olonial 
Secretary for a fi'xvwi'cks, and tlu'u xvent to the Home Di'partment. Jlis 
pidicy xvas continued by bis coadjutors, and by Lord Libringlon (soon after I'larl 
Fort('scuc) wbo succeeded him in tin' T iccroyalty. His retreat fi'om Ireland 
did not jiacify till' Ojiposition. In the session of ISd!), (be attacks on his 
goxi'nnnent xvere renexxed in both Houses of Parlijinicnt. In tin'Commons, 

Lord J. Russell met (hem by moving a Resolution, on tin' loth of Ajiril, that it 'i'"- '■ 

xvas expedient to adhere to the principles of goverimnmt xvhich had bci'ii of 

gri'at recent benefit to Ireland. Sir R. Peel moved antagonist Ri'soliitions, 

that it xvas ine.xiiedient so to jironounce xvliile (he Lords’ (kmmiittee of Iinjuiiy 

was still engaged upon its xvork. Tliesi' last Resolutions xvi're voti'd down by 

a majority of 22. In tbe Uppi'r House', Lord Hroiigbam moved, on the' (ith of 

August, anel triumphantly e'arrie-el, a se't of Ri'solutions e'emelcmnatory of (he 

Normanby peilicy—particularly as re'gareled (In' administration eif justie-c <inel 

the extension of mercy. The Ministers xvere left in a minority of ,‘{-l, in a House 

of 138. 

The opinion of the cemiitry, heiw'cvi'r, sustained the Irish aelminislratioii; at W MIC (h>\ I ItN- 
least, in its general prineajdes. The prevah'iit inqiression, throughemt 
nation, was, at the time, that the country hael ne've'r befeire bi'em so xvell 
govcriicfl: anel there xvt're many whei believeel (hat (he roelemjition of Ire'lanel 
hael at length bee'ii entereel upon. If this has been disjiroved by tbe lights of 
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1835—40. painful e.xpcriencc—if it now appears tliat the deep underlying mischief was 

'——^ unrecognised as a fatal ohstruction—the Whig administration of Ireland may 
nevertheless have been an incstimahle boon. It is the way with human affairs 
that enterprises often fail of their exj)ress aims, but imver of producing im¬ 
portant collateral effects. The Noimanby administration did not redeem Ire¬ 
land ; but it proved before the eyes of all men a truth which must he umh'r- 
stood Tafforc Ireland can be redeemed. It proved that no political govern¬ 
ment—the justest, the wisest, llie most considerate—can rectify evils which 
ai'C social, and not primarily jaditical. Tlio friendly rulers of Ireland, between 
the years 1835 and 18 - 10 , were not to liave tin- privilege of redeeming her ; hut 
they did much to prepare the way ; and they lenioved a great ohstruction in 
extinguishing all just complaint of English misgovernment. Many other ob¬ 
structions rtnnained which rendered tin! work of effectual renovation impo.ssihlc 
till a higher power than lies in human hands had cleared (he way in a maimer 
nhich it makes the stoutest heart trendde merely to contem])late. It is he- 
caus(! this has hajipened—because th(‘ w ide sweep of misery has left it ch'ar 
that the maladies <.)f Ireland are social, and not jiolitieal—hecanse the great 
underlying mi.schief has Ix'en heaved u]) to the surface by the convulsion—bi'- 
cause everyone now sei's what must he done before Ireland can be redeemed— 
(hat we may speak of the ho]iel'uhn\ss and cheerful comjiosure with which the 
spirit of history may review the scenes and struggles of the jiast. The work 
now lies open; and (he national gaze is beginning to eontemjdate it. A great 
woi'k never waits long for the workman ; and a greater work than this never 
jiresented itself to the human heart and hand. In an advanced age of the 
world—in the day of high civilization—here is a nation—full of noble qualities, 
how'ever corrupted—to hi! taught how to live;—taught from (he beginning— 
led up from a condition of passionate and suffering immaturity into the strength 
of sc'lf-disciplined, industrious, healthful, and jirosjierous maidiood. If it he 
true that a gr(;at work never waits long for the workman, the day of the 
redemption of Ireland cannot be far off.—"When it comes, tln^nation will not 
altogether forget “the things that are behind” in “pressing forwards to those 
that are before.” It will not forget that the cx])eriment of a strenuous ad¬ 
ministration of justice and mercy was once tried ; and that it afforded the 
needed ju'oof that any jxditical administration W'as a mean.s too small for the 
redemption of Ireland. 
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IAITRING the political tli:m<>cs and stniggh's of the period under review, ISllo—dS. 

fi-w may have perceived tlu! close connexion which is now clear to ns ^ 
between the disturbed state of lln; t-'hureh and the transitional character of 
the State. The dirticailties that successive' governments had in dealing Avith 
th(' religious hodi(vs of tlu' empire, appean'd to many a men' coincidence with 
the death-struggles of ])arti(^s, and not, as they truly Avere, another aspect of 
the same conllict. The Ecclesiastical disturbance visible at once in England, 

Ireland, and Scotland, was as inevitahh^ a sign of the tinu's as the ])assag(; of 
the Reform Rill, or ]\Iunici])al renovation. Jt Avas a, misfortumi to all ]airties 
concerned, that the rulers of the State—too ill-pve])ared for action on the snh- 
^ jeets most ])roininent iji their own eyes—Aveia' ahsidutely incaj>al)le of intelli¬ 
gent government on ecclesiastical affairs. Their Avant of knoAvledge, tln;ii- 
inability to compreh('nd or a])ply the jaincijdes cone('rned in the ecclesiastical 
disturhaiKa's of the lime, Avere clear t'liongh in tlu' cases AAliich liaA'c been 
already before us ; l)ut.the comj)lele e.vhibition of their inca])acity toA)k place in 
reference to the (-hnrch of Scotland. 

As a prej)aration for the great scene of the disru])tion of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, Avhich Avill come before us in the final ])eriod of this history, Ave must 
look into the transactions of Lord jMelhourne’s government Avith that Church. 

We shall see hoAv unaAA'are the IMinisters Aveia: of Avhat they had to do, and 
AA'hat they AA'ere doing; hoAV little they understood the true importance and 
real hearings oEthe case. They took no Avarning by the refusal of the Einglish 
Tractarians to aeknoAvledgc the control of the government in chnrch matters: 
they took no Avarning .from the united cry of the High tdiurchmen and Dis¬ 
senters for a dissolution of the nnion hetAveen Church and State. As Lord 
Grey had stared Avith amazement at the Nottingham deputation, so noAV Lord 
Melbourne scarcely took pains to obsmve Avhether it Avas the Church or the 
Dissenters in Scotland Avho Avanted more accommodation and in.structioii: 
and neither of these ministers, and no one of the coadjutors of either, seems to 
have had the remotest idea of its being his hu.sincss to und('rstand, and de¬ 
cide, and act, on a question as important as any that had ri.seii up since the 
Reformation. And the iinglish j)id)lic kncAv ami felt no more than their 
rulers. They did not recognise the struggle that noAv sed in, north of the 
TAveed, as one which Avill be cons)>icumis in all future histories of tlu' progress 
ol Opinion—which noAv means nothing less than the history of human liber¬ 
ties. Even noAv the greater number of readers and listeners turn aAvay at the 
first mention of the Scotch Church, in ho))elessn('ss ol understanding the con¬ 
troversy, or caring about the ])arti(>s (mgaged in it. Those Avho have, from 
any cause, beci^ interested in the case, Ix'lieve that its ])rincii)al features may 
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—;JiS. bo clearly and rapidly sketched. At all events, the attempt must be made in a 
history of the ])eiiod. 

I s,,ri. fj’ijg Scotch Ohuiich ajipears to bo the best in which to eoutemplatc the rise 

and progress of the conflict between the principles of ihe connexion oi discon¬ 
nexion of religion with the Stab*, heeanse it has ever been peculiarly hard to 
Scotch churchmen to admit the idea of dissent, and to undergo the proees.s of 
severance from the Kstablishment. ''The Scotch Church was designed to be a 
spiritual republic, whose four judicatories, jibing one above the oth(T in gra- 

II ION dations of power and authoiity, were still all electij('.‘ The Session, the I’res- 

Inti'j-y, the Synod, the Gejieial Assembly, were all ol' a i-e]>iesentati\e eha- 
vaetor, and j\<‘re assumed to be chosen by the pojmlar voice. This popular 
election was for a \eiy short time, if ever, a trjith ; and the same maybe said 

'■ of the unity of faith ])res\imed to bi' secured by the Establishment. While the 
Elders and landed piopiictois weic' in I'act m.tnaging the appointments to office' 
in the Church, many jj.istois weie ])jeaching doctrines which would not bear 
a j'omjjarison with the standards of tin' Establi.shment. Tlu' (b'lieial Assembly 
wished for quiet—dealt gently with heiesics—and would hare been pleased to 
hear nothing of that great (piestion ol Eationage whi(h*was, in little more 
than a hundred yeais, to explode the Chuich as a national i stablishmont. But 
the peojjle found tin nisclves under a despotism, lioni the iinresisti d nomin.ition 
of the ch'igy by the jjatrons. The tleigy nominated the eldeis ; and the flocks 
had really no pint whatever in the spiiitual republic, wheie all weie declared 
to 1 k' mc'inbers of one' Ixicly. The Assc'inbly would nut bear of a word of clis- 
contc'iit, eren from theii own membeis: so the natural*eonsecpience follow’C'd: 
— the discontented took other mc'asuic's to m.ike tlu'msches heaicl. One of 
thc'in, the c-oiuageous Erskine, yneaehed out the st.ite ol’ things t'lom the ])ulpit 
—w'as censured, hist by the local Synod, and tin n by the' Oeneial Assembly — 
ofl’eicd a lemonstiance, and was expelled fiom his pulpit, as weic' thiec other 
clergymen, who had supjiorti'd his ic'monstrance. In a centuiy after, these 

sio lour ministers had become' four hundred. But they and thc'ir flejcks wc'ie not 
Dissentc'i's. They wcue cennjjelled to sc'paiate I'lom the organizatiem of the 
Elstablishment; but thc'y hc'ld all its ^nincjjdc's—claimc'd the' honour of being 
the leal Church ])arty in the' case, and imitated the' pujcee'dings of ihc' Esta¬ 
blishment where'rer the'y ])ossibly conlel, withemt lulling into its cornqifions. 
Ill our ow'n time, these claims have' been allowe'cl; and the Sc'ccssiem has bc^on 
dcclarc'd eminently conseivatirc' cjf the reritable' Church of Scotland. 

Another body e)f Sececlc*rs, wbo weie cliiven out also by tyranny, were ecpially 
far from be'ing dissenters. Whe'ii a ])atron nominated for Minister a mlln un- 
accc'jitable to the great hody of the congregation, the' I’re.sbytery rc'fuse'd to 
ordain him. This hajipened so often as tei be embariassing to the (feneral 
Assembly. The Assembly appointed the ce'lebrated • (falleijiing Committees,” 
as they w'cre nicknamed; committees who wc'iit about doing the work which 
the Presbyteries refusc'd. Eirecl by the ridieide east upem thc'se committex's, 
arid by the taunt that the highest power could not control the presbyteries, the 
Assembly determined to try its hand at coercion. The Assembly enjoined 
obedience: a member of a prc'.sbytery, Mr. (lillesjne, c'vacled it: he was de¬ 
posed : and he gathered togethc'r, out.siclc' the walls erf the church from which 
he was driven, a body of men opposed to the e.visting desiiotismjn the appoint- 
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ment of Ministers, and, after 100 years, was recorded as the founder of 120 1805—.IS. 

^congregations, constituting the Relief body, as it was called—a body claiming -- 

relief from the despotism of Patronage. These men also were thus not dis¬ 
senters. They had no fault to find with the ehurch, hut only Avith the perver¬ 
sion of on(! of her arrangements.—At tlu; end of a eenlury, however, from 
the secession of 1734, the two bodies were called by others, and called them¬ 
selves Dis sentc'rs, their ministers having, for the most part, adopte<l the vohiii- di-m ni. 
tary principle. The establishment at this time had between 1100 and 1200 i -tui'lini Hlltl 
churches ; a clergy of whom the Moderator of the Assembly at that date said Apni n’.t. 
that the whole tven; of Tory politics, cxee])t about six ; and for su]»])orters, 
it had the great body of the afiluent .and powerful throughout Scotland. . The 
Disseutc'rs had 700 clmnhes, a clergy of liberal political oj)inions, and for 
sti])porters a great body of the labouring and some of tlie middle classes of 
society in Scotland. When Scotch Jhnough reform inmoted the up])ressions 
under which this great body had lain, and Cipened to them a career of ci\il 
ocpiality with the ehurch and 'I'ory ])arty, they bestirred themselves to extemd 
tlieir ])rineiples and incvc'ase their numbers ; and the news])a])ers of the time' 
tell of the formatioii of many asscjcintions for the juomotion and support of 
voluntaryism in religion. 

Tims was the ground of eoJitroAc'i'sy wliolly c hanged. Tlie Sc'cession and L’c'- 
lief bodies had com])laint'cl of I \ ranny witliin tlic' pale' of line cliurch. Notv, l)c'- 
c'cmie Dissc'iitc'rs, they pronouncc'd against the union of the ( diureli and the State. 

The' church lead ccnec' ejc'ctc'd discontented members from lier own household. 

Now she fc'll eallc el u])on to wage' Wicr with a vast body of Ilissc'ntc'i's : and the 
time was coming whc'ii shc' inust susticin sue h another Secession as must rc'dnec' 
hen- to a state of forlorn infc'iiority which she could not at jnc'sc'nt conceitc' of. 

What did she do while the Dissenters were' assoc iating for the promotion of 
the voluntary prineijdc''I’hc'rc' was no time' to lose'; for a jcelition w:is sent ■^''^,','^ 1 , 1 ^, 


uj) to jvarliament, in 1837, in favour of a total sc'pnration oi’ ('hurch and 
State, signc'd in (ilasgow by 11 ,(H)0 pec)]ile. The churcli rc'solved on churcli 
extension ; and that as much o4’ the jdan ashore on its oj'.position to the Dis¬ 
senters should be kc'])t in its cwvn Innids. It was necessary to recpiest and 
obtain the assistance' of the' Stale', or a troublesome red'erenee might hc'reafter 
be made to tlm sutfieic'iicy of voluntary effort on the jcic'sent occasion: yet, if 
the matter Avc're Ic'ft tec govc'inmenl, nenv clmnhes wamlcl hc' built in far-away 
plac'c.s, in country districts yc't unprovided, and last of all, or never, in streets 
of towns Avhe-re Dissenters' chapels existed already ; whereas, it wais the vc'iy 
thing^anted to plant a church beside: cveny eliapel, in order to ])Ut down dis¬ 
sent. Dr. (lhalmers aveoved that his elenuanel should not stop short of ii church 
for every lOOO inhabitants, soemer or latc'r ; and he did not promise: to stop short 
of a chureli for every 700. On this estimate, iind by virtue of ignoring disse-nting 
chapels altogether, iind reckoning the Dissenters among the iuhedeitants dc'sli- 
tute of rc'ligious gnidauc.e, a strong case of spiritual destitution was made' out, 
while nothing more was fiskc'd of government tlnin to endow the- ehurehe s 
which the establishment was willing to build. The cemsc'epienea' of the de'mand 
was that the government was at first favonrahh', partly from ignorance of tlu' 
state of the ease, and partly throngh dreeid of the evident e:xte'nsion of the- 
doetrine of Volnnlaryism ; the Dissontc'rs e^eiittc'd that epic’slion for ei time', to 
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1835—38. unite tlicir foreeR against the imposition of luirdcns for a church whicli they 
^ ■ disapproved; and tlio Church grew prouder than over in the prospect of 
succes.s. Her own subscriptions for new churches, subscriptions paid in by 
all manner of members—from the purely bc'uevolent who desired the spiritual 
benefit of the poor and forsaken, to the haughtiest who could not tolerate, the 
llnnsiiril, xhi. 151, Dissenters—in two years amounted to u])wards of 2()(),00()/. 

' 1835. The successive Ministries of Sir 11. I’eel and Lord Melbourne saw nothing 
the aj)plication, fill the ('xcitement tliey caused all over Scotland told them 
to the contrary, but a ])roposal to jn'ovide religious guidance for the destitute ; 
an object which naturally appeared to them unquestionable. In the King’s 
Speech jn-epared by tin' I’cel Cabinet, in February 1835, m'(! find this para- ' 
H.invani,xxii.w. giaj)!):—“ I li'cl it also incumbent upon me to call )our earnest attention to 
the condition of the Church of Scotland, and to the means by which it may 
!>e (mabled to increase the opportunities of religious worship for the poorer classes 
of society in that ])art of the Ihiited Kingdom.” For two years before this. 
Lords Melbourne and Brougham (then Lord Chancellor)had given de])utations 
from Scotland to understand that tlu'v were favourable to tin' object of the 
fTiurch—no question liad been raised in the debate on the .Vddrc.ss in answ('r 
to tlic Itoyal Speech—and the Diss('nt('rs found it necessary to bestir them¬ 
selves to make known the opinion of a vast ])roportiou of Scotchmen that 
suclt a grant was needless and dangerous. By the month of May, the ^lel- 
boiirne iMinistry had learned that the (jucstion involvisl more than p(M)])le 
in London had su]))rosed ; tin' Lord .Vdvocate of S(-otland moved for a Com¬ 
mission of Impiiry into the need; and on the 1st of July, Lord J. llussell 
umMnt.xxix. appended a proposal to in([uire wliat funds might exist in coum-xion with the 
(Jiurch of Scotland ■\\hicli might 1 m> rendered available, so as to obviate a 
donation from tlie public purse for obj(>cts which a large body of the contribu¬ 
tors to the public i)urse (onseieiitioiisly disajqnovc'd. In the pro])osal of a 
Commission Sir IL Feel ac(|uiesced, on the ground that the sc.ssion was too 
far advanced for a parliamentary (omniittce to efl'cet any thing that year. 

'I'lie Commission was sciit forth to its work*without delay; and great was 
the ckiiuour about its constitution. ;V11 its members but one were Churchmen ; 
and tliat one was as obnoxious to the Church ])arty as the others were to the 
Dissenters. The high officials of the; Church doubted the fealty of .some of 
tlie (Jiurch members in tlic Commission; and on the last day of July, tlie 
Assembly, by tlu'ir Committee, addressed a remonstrance to the government 
on the constitution of .the Commission. No answew was returned ; and on 
the 13th of August, 90 out of i).‘5 members of the Assembly, ni(;t for the p(^|)Ose, 
removed tlie remonstrance. MTien questioned in tlie lIou.se of Lords, l,ord 
I'lelbourne answered, with his wonted speculative ojitimism, that a Commis¬ 
sion which jileased nobody must Ix' a very good one, in times when jiarty spirit 
ran high ; and that it was a tine thing for men of extreme opinions, like one 
of the Commissioiu'rs, who had ivritten a book against Establishments, to be 
put upon such work as this, as he was pretty sure of growing wiser, and 
learning to take more moderate views; and then, the vigorous talents ■vv'hieh 
such men ordinarily possi'ss would come into action for the puhlic service.— 
The deep(;st offence to the Church w'as (after the projiosal to inquire at all) 

• i I'D,. I the direction to the (kmimissioners to inquiri' into the amount of “ unexhausted 
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tcinds that is, of tithes possessed by landowners, over and above the amount 1835 — 38 . 
actually expended in their respective neighbourhoods for the support of the ^ 

• Church^'! In 1707, it had been settled, aftcu- much controversy, that the offi- 
cials who administered Cdiurch affairs might enlarge stipends, hut not erect 
or endow any new parish without the consent of three-fourths (in value) of 
the landowners. This arrangement was seen at the time to he so far qxiestion- 
ahhi as to cause a provision to ho made that parliament might alter it at 
pleasure. It w'as now reasonable to impiirc into the working of this arrange¬ 
ment, if there really was a deficiency of church accommodation throughout 
the country, lliit a cry about tin; intended s])oliation of private inojterty was 
niad<‘; a cry so loud as to induce liOrd ,f. Russell to i)uhlisli, in a letter to the Anmui Rruian-, 
Head (-oimiilssioiicr, J.ord INliuto, a disclaimer, in tlie form of an instruction, 
not to gi\(' occasion for :iuy charge of meddling with ])rivate property. Still, 
the unexhausted tcinds had been regardc'd since 1707 and lougur as ])rivato 
property guarant(‘(sl by an exjucss law;—the holders foresaw the proposal to 
repeal the Act of 17t)7, and exclaimed against the devouring ra])acity of the 
Cdiurch—tlie Dissenters protested loudly against any further endowments from 
the State, under any juetence whatever ; and denied, in tliis case, any ])re- 
tence of ni'cessity at all;—tlu' (ihurchmcji were otfended tliat parliament had 
not made them a grant at once, without dispute'; and they ju'otested against 
all impiiry into the norkings of their C-hurch organization, and the amount of 
their funds.—There was yet another cause of offence.—The class of tithes 
called liishops’ tcinds nmst be dealt with separately. They were ajtpropriated nisnoiv ti inmi. 
by the Crown at the Reformation—Ix'stowed e>ir the bishojes while' ejuscopacy 
existe'el in Scotlanel—ami resumeel by the (h'own on its abeelitiou. When sti- 
])e'nels fe ll short freun the ]>aroehial tcinds being exhausted, the' eleficiemey was 
inaeh' u]» from the bishojes’ te'inels ; beet in no eUher waj'hael the'Church of 
Scotlanel any claim upeen that fund. It hael neew be'ceune the' ])ro|)erty eef par- 
liame'iit, together with the' eethe'r jeatrimonial ])re)]>erly e)f the' Crou n surrenelercel iinnsuni,xin lui, 
by William IV.; anel the ge'iicral publieg as we'll eis the' Scote-h Dissenters, 
prote'steel against any appropriation eef this national funel to purposes eef Church 
e.xte'nsion in Se eetlanel—ce en bed'eire' it was ase'e'rtaincel whether such extension 
was neeeleel. 'I'lius, the (.'eimmission was as uiqeeepular on eve'ry hauel as any 
(Jeunmission coulel we'll be'. 

In his ollicial h'tte'r, Lord .ledm Russe'll e'xpresseel a hope that the greater 
part ejf the business weeuld be; cempde'te'el within six memths ;—that is, in readi¬ 
ness fen- the- session of 1S3(); but this was neet ])e)ssible. In 1837 anel 1838, 
threic ^'jeen'ts we-rc be'feere' the gove'rnme'ut—e)n the re'ligiems instreiction pre)- itFi'niiTs m e ..m 
vieh'el for Eelinburgh—anel for (llasgeew—anel eui tcinds. Tlu'y relate that " 

Dissenters were jueere; numcrems than (dnirch me'mbers in Eelinburgh anel 
Glasge)w, anel, eespecially, the; most e'anu'St anel sle'adliist e lass—the <-ommuni- 
cants;—that the less eqeule'iit Dissenters hael jneevieleel mue h hirger aecemimo- 
elatiou than the more opulent Establishme'iit;—that the Chure-h ae'e-eemmeKlatieen 
in Eelinburgh exeeeeleel the h'gal slandarel :—that it fe'll shent of that stanelarel 
in Glasgeew; hut still weeit far be'yeuid the* e'xisting ne'e'el, as the-re' we;re, as in 
Edinburgh, 20,000 unh't se-ats—for the meest part etf thee clicajeest eneler. As 
for the teinels—some of the une-xhausteel ones were he'lel by laiideewiu'rs who 
wer’C Diftse'utors ; anel it must reepiire great cemsidcration be-fore tlu'se' coulel 
voi,. It. 2 r 
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1835—38. be tabon from the liolders Ro- jmvposes of ebuveb (ixtenwon. As for the 

'-- amount, it fell but little ImjIow the sum of the actual stipends; and it Avas 

evidojitly a very serious matter to think of nearly doublinf>' the revenues of the 
(!liurch by taking funds out of the hands of private' holders, some being Dis¬ 
senters, to whom they had descended as property guaranteed by law for more 
than a century. 

When the excitement eause'd by this iiupiiry rvas at the height, the elections 
1837. 1837 occurred. The Church jearty, animated by the clergy, strained every 

Ki'i MON siiifci. Dorve to drive out the ministerial candidates, in hojji? of giving a finishing 
blow to the weak and un])o])ular AMiig government, and bringing in men who 
Avouhl give them (fiiurch cxtt'nsion and a tritiniph ovi-r the Dissenters. The 
Dissenters strove as earnestly on the other side;—not from any call of trust 
and gratitude for Avhat the Whig government had done, but in the hope that 
their timely aid noAV, in conjunction Avith the information of the Report—so 
strongly in their favour—would procure serious attention to their case. Rut 
for the Dissc'iiters, the AVhig candidates would luiA'c been exduded from all 
the principal ])laccs in Scotland. It Avas hoped noAV that the prodigious 
excitement manifested during the elections Avouhl give the Ministers some 
hint of the iuijiortance of the lu'xt move they might tnake. 'I'lu' evidence was 
ImP.H ' N( J OF I III. befoni their cy<'s that the Scotch (3iurch was a failure in its character of a 
Missionary (3iurch, and therefore not entitled on that ground to aid from the 
community generally, or at the ex])ense of the Dissent('rs, Avho were doing 
her missionary work Avithoiit aid from any fpiarter. The norst district in 
s.cisnan, Oct, Ktbnburgh had, at that date, six times as manv ministers as tint average! of 
Scotch towns; and yet, out of a ]) 0 ])ulation of 25,()t)t), only 1070 church seats 
Averc let to the inhiibitauts of the district. The Rc])ort of the t3ty iMission 
also disclosed appalling facts of the vice and Avretchedness of whole districts 
Avlicie the Church Avas a mere nanii', and the Avhole Avork Avas left to tin; zeal 
and charity ot \ ()lnntarics. 5 <'t, in the face of tlit'se' facts—in full vic'W of 
the extraordinary excitement Avhich ]K'r\adi:d all Scotland—the vast ])nblic 
mee'tings, the gatherings of synods and socie'tics for the jn'otection of re'ligious 
liberty;—in the full hearing of warnings from all Lngland and iiom Ireland of 
th(' serious cons('(]uences of a go\crument ])h'dging itsc!lf to Clnirch extension 
at a period Avhen the final strnggh' of our Fstablislu'd Churches I'or existence 
had manil'esllx begun—in the midst of circumstances as s('rious as these. Lord 
J. Russell coutirm(!d the agitating rumour which h;ul bec'ii abroad since tlu! 
G(l^F.T^^:M^NT lA. elections, that the government Avas going to ])l('dge itself to (dinrch extension 
kaiinJi'i'n"'" in Scotland. Subse(pient events ))roved—Avhat indc'C'd few ever doubtej^—that 
the Miuisf('rs did not know Avhat they were doing. 'I'lie universal excitement 
on ecch'siastical subj('cts was inexjdicahle to them. Their training ami po.si- 
tion did not enable them to enter into the importance of the (piestion of 
Church Rstablislnnents to the great middle class in both England and Scot¬ 
land, Avho understand the principle of it ]ierhaps better than any other Avhich 
ever comes befoie the goAvrument. The Ministers did not see that a second 
Reformation might be the consetpience of even a single ministerial act at 
such a juncture ; and so they Avent intrepidly on, plunging into a matter Avhieh 
they did not iinderstaiid —to tlu' amazement of men ’on both sides in the 
(juarrcl. Such inability of statesmen to (uiler fully into religious (pi^stiou.s— 
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while not surprising—is a strong argumcTit on the side of the op])onents of 1835 —dS. 

the union of Church and Stateand it was so used, at this date, hy the True- --- 

tariaiis on the one hand and the Dissenters on the otlu-r : and there was nothing 
in the condition of any of the three Estahlishnrents to .shame the jilea. In 
tlie English Church, the prelates, the clergy generally, and the ]iopidar body 
in the Church, were parting asunder, with mutual reproaches of tendency to 
schism and unseemly disturbance. The dnaulAd ])osition and re])utation of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland was a subject so lamiliar as to have become 
wearisome; and now, tjie Scotch Cdiurch had challenged luo’ adversari(>s to a 
conhict which was to cud in her hojadess humiliation. 5 c't the .Ministers 
remained unconscious of the gravity (jf the o<'casion. I,ord Melbourne and 
Lord J. Russell said irreconcileable things on the same night in the two 
Houses : and, when they bad compared notes, and come to an agreement what nmimi.iii, kh. 
to state, it was that they ])ro^)osed to e.xtimd the endowments of tlie Srtoteh 
Church. Eor this object, they intended to repeal the Act of 1107, with la'gard 
to the une.vhaustcd ])arochial teinds, permitting certain authorities to divide 
the ])arishes, and give the t(‘inds to Church ])ur|)oses. At the same time, large 
])urislies in the Jlighlands or elsewhere' were to be endow ed, from the llishops’ 
teinds or some other dues of the Crown. These teinds were now, as lias been 
explained, national ]iro])crty, at the disjiosal of jiarliamenf. On the avowal of 
tlie Ministerial intention of giving them to the Scotch (diurch.a general cry 
arose—a ipiestion of where governyient would stop. Jfsiieh aid tvas given to 
a (3turcli which had jiroved a failure wherever its work should have bi'eii most 
vigorous, and whose need of aid was denied by a great majority of its own 
eountrymeu, what should not be done for England, whosi' metrojiolis (‘xhibited 
more spiritual destitution than all Scotland together !' Every one knew that 
if eipial measure wm-e dealt to the English Church, or any projiosal of the 
kind mentioned, the destruction of the Church w as inevitable. 

There was not much in the aspect of parliament to gratii'y such Scotchmen 1838. 
as might he present at debates on the great, subject. M’hen Lord Aberdeen 
brought the matter forward, on the 3()th of March, 1.S38, we find one .speaker 
after another refi'rring to the extreme thinness of the House ; and Lord 
Aberdeen actually declaring himsidf wludly unable to comprehend what the 
excitement of the Scotch dissenters was about. They were not divided iVom 
the church by any disagreement in doctrine, hut only by a hair’s breadth, as 
it w'ere, about matters of arrangement, in which he could not sec that this 
(jucstion W'as concerned. “ He assured their Lordshi])s that not only had he nimi.ird, un. iia. 
never known anything like the interest which existed on this subject, but be 
verily believed that never had any ipiestion of domestic policy so much agi¬ 
tated the peojile of Scotland since the tinion of tlii' two kingdoms.” Lord 
Aberdeen did not see the meaning of the movement, any more than the 
Ministers. The dehato w'as a melancholy and humhling oiii'—a natural con- 
seipieuce of the hesitating mind and tentative action which the ^Ministry bad 
manifested on this most serious subject. Lord Aberdeen’s motion was for 
certain returns relative to the Church of Scotland. He stated the exjii'iisive- 
ness of the Commission, assumed the duty of the government to afford sup¬ 
plies, through churc^establishments, to spirftual destitution, wherever it was 
pointed out; protested against the appropriations announced by the govern- 
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1835—:38. nicnt, and dcclarod tlioin to be R])oliations; and finally, tilled Lord Melbourne! 
' ~—' with breach of faith in first inducing the church to bnihl places of worship 

on a jdedoe that government would endow them ; and then refusing such 
non!.iird,xiii. 151. Lord IMi'lhourne’s reply was indignant:—“1 deny, in the 

strongest manner, in the most d(>cisive terms, and in the most explicit lan¬ 
guage in which one gentleman can speak to another, that I ever entered into 
such an undertaking.” And Lord Melbourne was clearly right. Tlu' churches 
Avere built or intended before any commission was issui’d ; and the commis.sion 
Avas one of imiuiry into facts. But it Avas also clear that the jMini.sters had 
entered rashly upon a course Avhich ph'dged them to the prineijdcs of (.diiirch 
extension ; and this, in a case of emim'iitly dubious claims : and that J,ord 
Melbourne’s spe-ech of this night shoAAcd a considerable change and enlarge¬ 
ment of A’iew, Avliich came too late. 

'I’his (picstion here merged into the yet moreC'ssential one Avhich, in a fcAV 
years, determined the fate of the Scotch church—the question of Batronage. 
When Ave arrive at the date of that story, moic Avill be seen of the disastrou.s 
1 ‘ffects of the unconsciousness of statesmen of the vital importance of church 
conflicts, Avhen the jn inciples of religious libert)' are in question. If the casi' 
i.s intricate—^as in this instance of the I’atronage question—it may be said 
that stat(!smon cannot be expected to enter into all its niceties. If so, it is a 
mi.sfortunc that the determination rests Avith them: for it is jirecistdy upon the 
niceties of a question of principle that thy decision ought to dejx'iid. Mean¬ 
time, as early as .lune 1835, Lord .1. Russell committed a grave mistake Avbicb 
sboAved hoAA' little he understood of Avhat Avas involved in the <iuestion of 
Batronage. 

I..N.. 1 HN, I ,,i. In May, the landoAvncrs of East Kilbride agreed to petition gOA’ernment to 

■ alh)AA' a trial of candidates for their pulpit. On the 1-lth, and again on ihc 
21st, I.,ord J. Russell promised to «*onsnlt thoAvishes of the ])etitioncrs. On the 
()th of Juno, it ap])eared that the candidate's we: c six : and this, as Avas iennie- 
di;itely notified to Lord J. Russell, called for an interval of six Smulays before 
the choice Avas made. But on the Kith, tin,' a])])ointmcnt of one of the can¬ 
didates Avas gazetted ; aiul it had been ]>reviously knoAvn in OlasgoAA'. The 
Arsus, remark of the reforming- journal Avhich relates the fact is, “Lord John, liki: 
most Finglishmen, is ignorant of the ])ec\diar ])osifi(jn ol the Scottish ebureb, 
and the feelings of Scotchmen toAA anls it.”—Tlu' time Avas, hoAVCA'er, apju’oach- 
ing Avhen the Lnglisb, if they did not comprehend the eluireb (juestions of 
Scotland, AAcre itn])ressively instruet('d as to the feelings of Seotchmen toAvards it. 
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CHAPTER Mil. 

^I'^HE questions whose history has hecii detailed left little leisove to is;};") 

])ailiaiuetLt for dehates on suhjects ol' mor<' ordinary interi'st. 'J’he s(‘s- '- 

.sion of 1S35 was declared at its close to he ingioriously reniarkahle ior the 
small amount of husiness transacted: and dnriii”- the next two, the topics 
which are usually brought huxvard every year in the ex])ectation .that they 
will be amidy debated, Mercrfither omitted, or dismissed with brief notice.— ai.uic i.h uu 

* •' Dis 1 iti.sii. 

The sid)iect of agricultural distress is rarely absent from the records of any 
session; and we find it here, as usual. In May, ltS3o, the jManpiess of ii.m'.ani, xmmi 
( diandos moved for a rejteal of the taxes which bore upon the tigricultural 
interest. Every one tidmitted the distress—the low' or fluctuating juices of 
|)roduce—the uncertainty of the farmer’s gains while his exjamses were fixed, 
and, under some heads, increased : hut the majority of the House agreed ^vith 
Sir R. Peel, who doubted whether the best Avay of assisting the farnn'r was 
by reducing direct taxation : and unless this Avere certain, he thought it wrong 
to excite hojies which wotdd probably he disappointed. ’I’he motion was 
therefore voted down by a large majority.~.\t the beginning of the next ses¬ 
sion, the comjdaints continuing. Lord .). Russell moved for a Clommittee of ii.nivini, x.xm 
I mpiiry, declaring that the long-continued or jierni.inent distress of any inte¬ 
rest was a proper subject of investigation ; but he guarded himself from being 
.su]>])osed to ju'omise or to exjiect relief to the agriculturists from anything 
that could be done or jnojiosed through such a committee.—During its s'ftiog,‘ '’yi'l,'”" 
])arliamcnt was relieved from the discussion of the subjects usually iutroducc'd 
as the causes of agricultural distress—the currency', local buixh'ns, and the 
corn laws. i\lr. ('ayley had n.'st from the labour of showing how it was the 
Rill of 181t) which occasioned agrictdtural distress, and how all woidd be 
right if we resorted to “ a silver standard, or conjoiiu (1 standard of silver and n.uisoi(i,.\xMn 
gold.” The H(.)use would Jiot agree to this the year before; and now' the" 
('ommittec would ])reclude its being brought forward again. The INlanpiess 
of Chandos would be spared his annual sj)eech on the burdens on land; and 
the enemies of the corn laws could not do better than trijipt the cau.se of free 
trade to the evidence brought before the Committee'. The continued j)ressure 
of agricultural distress was a stronger argument in favour of a rejeeal of 
the corn laws than any which could be uttered by the voice of any man : and 
it was certain to be corroborated by all thi' evidence w'hieh the (.amimittee 
could call for.—The result was rcinarktible. The ('ommittee “ended in m-'ll.!, 
nothing,” as the disaj)]iointed said : that is, it presented the evidence, witlp 
out any Report whatever. A Rejtort had been prejiared; and it was dis¬ 
cussed at a meeting of tw enty-live of the Committee', eighte'en of w'hom called 
themselves emjdiaticSlly the Irirmers" friend.s. These eighteen objected alto¬ 
gether to the Report, as certain to injure the cause of the suflerijig jearty , and 
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iusistocl upon its suppression. They coiikl not. have done better for the ohjtjcts 
of the free-traders. Tlie reasons for their venturing’ thus to disappoint the 
expectations of the landed iirtcrest ’vverc^ looked%)i’ in tlit; cvidiun^e, and easily 
found. The labourer was one part, and the largest, of the agricultural interest: 
and he "was found to be in a state no worse than formerly, but considerably 
better tban of late years. The other two classes, less numerous, united, than 
that of the labourers, were shown to be victims, not of tlu' jucsstire of local 
burdens, but of tliictuations in the juice of juoduce which ke])t the farmer in 
perpetual uncertainty about his jn-otits, and the landowner about bis rents. 
The KeiMUt would have slated these results : but its supj)ression, and the pub¬ 
lication of tlie (widence on which it was founded, answered every ])ur])osc 
equally well. I'^uniliar and wearisoiiK' as the subj(‘ct is, it becomes more, 
instead of less, necessary to record comjdaints of agricultural distress as every 
year brings us nearer to the great settlement ofcthe jniiicijilc of agricultural 
commerce, that it may bi; clear how that settlement was both occasioned and 
justitied by th<! sutlerings of tlu! landed interest, who might, according to their 
own annual complaints, gain by a change of system, but could liardly lose. 

The cry for the reduction of taxation was not on behall’of tlu' agriculturists 
alone. Every year it was dcmaiuh'd ; and every year the Chancellor of the 
Excheipier rej)lied that government was reducing taxation as fast as it could, 
without needing the intervention of parliamentary committees, or otlu'r 
stinudus or a.ssistancc.—In 1^.35, there was no sur])lns, Ihotigh considerable 
evid('ncc of jn-osperity. The great tires in Eondon and Dublin—tlu' destruc¬ 
tion of the Houses of I'arliament and injury to the Dublin Custom House— 
occasioned unforeseen expense ; and there were other nn(>xpect(‘d charges : 
but the aspect of affairs was favourable enough to juslily tin' reduction or 
repeal of a few small taxes ; viz., tlu‘ duty on flint-glass, now reduced from 
6(/. to %1. per lb.; the reduction of tin' duty on spirit licenses, within a 
certain limit; and the repeal of the duty on awards in Ireland, whereby 
inducement might be offered to the ])oorer classes to settle tlu'ir disputes in a 
cheaper manner than by going to lawx It was found necessary to make an 
alteration in the tea duty; as well as in that on si)irit licensi^s. l.ord Althor])’s 
melhods rarely ■worked well: and in this case it was found necessary very soon 
to alter the tax on tea. Ilefore the China trade av:is thrown o])en, there was 
a scale of ad valorem tea duties, chargc'd according to tlu* prices given at J,he 
sales at the India House. When teas might be sold in any shop, government 
fixed three rates of duty, coiTe.sjronding with the <jualitie.s of teas, in the ho]»e 
of thus subj(!Cting4be i)urchasers of low-])riced teas to a low duty. Resides 
the temptation to fraud and the infinite tioid)lc sure to be caused by this 
arrangement, it was soon found that tin* qualities of teas are not often distinct 
and distinguishable enough to afford an unquestionable basis for separate tax¬ 
ation. Teas of different value paid the same duty ; and teas of the same 
value paid a different duty : the Custom Houses officers had in their hands, not 
oply an irksome task, but a greater jiower of oppression than any tax could 
justify. The House agreed to the jiroiiosal of government; and it was resolved 
that from the 31st of July, 1836, the discriminatory duty should cease, and be 
succeeded by one of 2.<(. Id. on all teas for homi' consumption. 

In 1835, an effort was made by Mr. Ihilwer to obtain a rejieal of the Stamp 
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duty on iu‘WS])apors. 'Plic (Jliiuic.ollor of tlio EvcIicijuit did not dofond tin- 1835. 
tax, wliicli he admitted to he bad iii principle and jiolicy ; but he must satisfy -— 

himself with plcdj-in^ his t(^«timony against the tax, and wait for a further ST^MV.'in'rv. 
surjdus before he could undertake to re])eal it. Tliis was received as a pro¬ 
mise to repeal the duty the next year. Jietwcen two-thirds and three'-fourths 
of the duty was in liud remitted the next year. 'I'he id. stamp with discount 
wa.s exchanged for \ d. stamp rvithout discount. Tlie reason Avhy the r<‘mission Umis!"-'', x-smh. 
Avas not complete wa.s tliat a postage-rate must in that ease have l)een im¬ 
posed ; and it Avas thought more convenient to all parties to retain a small 
stamp duty. This Avas a remission of taxation truly honourable to gov('rn- 
imuit, and beneficial to the p('ople. Avast (juanfity of trash Avas immediately 
driven out of the market, and its ])lacc su])plied by good lunAspajtors. 'J’he 
lowest order of readers Avill ahvays ])refer Avhat is su])crior to AAhat is inferior, 
in political and social literature, as in CAery thing else, if both are made; 
etpially attainable ; and it ])res('ntly ajtjteared that unstam])ed newspa])ers, got 
U]) by adv(‘nturers in defiance of laAv (however faulty the hiAv might be), had 
no chance Avilh the least-infornu'd class of readers in the presence of mor<‘ 
intA'lligeid journals, now legally made chea]). 

'The lleport of the ( 3iancellor of the Exclu'ijuer A\as juo.sperous this year— 183(). 

183(1—for the last time for st'veral years; for before the next session, the 
memorable scacii jears’ distress of (he mamd’acftiring classes had given tokens 
of a])])roach which Avert' not to be mistaken. In lN3(i, tin' surplus Avonld have 
been tAVo millions, but for the jiaymcnts to tlu' 5\Cst India plantt rs. As it 
Avas, there av;is a surjtins of ,€(>(>2,000, destined in the first jtlact' to tin' ve- axs'" 
duction of the pajier duties, Avhich Avere pt'rnicious in many Avays, and espe- pm.hi ix ms 
cially as affording incitement and occasion fo cxtejisivt' frauds. NN'riting ]>aper 
had bt'cii jiaying a duty of 25 jx r ct'iit.; ])rinting i>a])er, from 50 to (10 ])('r cent.; 
and coarse paper, from lO to 200 jter cent. There Avas noAv to be a gt'neral 
duty of 1 id. ])er lb. on till sorts ; and, as all paper ])aid duty, the st'condary tax 
on stained ]>a])er a\ as remit toil altogether. Lord Althorp had re]>ealed the duly 
on the insurance of farming-stock: and it Avas now ])roposed to extend the 

leneal to the insurance dutA' on farm-buildings. 8ome smaller taxes Avent n™s»a, xxon. 

* . . . ‘ . . <’ 7 >- 

also, as it Avas anticipati'd that there Avonld be a large incrt'ase in the con- 

suni))tion of ])a]>er, and i^the spread of new sjiapcrs, so as (t> obviati' any tdti- 
mate loss to the rcAenm from the repeal of their res])ective duties.—In 1837, 1837. 

(he surplus Avas less than U fOO.OOO; and the Uhancellor of thp Kxtdietjuer iti m.i i 
cotdd only declare his oAvn disappointment to he as great as other people’s— 
shoAv tlgil his former reductions of duty had answered aacII— di'clare that the 
present adt ersity Avas oAving to the commercial jianic, Avhich had lately pre¬ 
vailed—and express his confident hope find the Avorst Avas past, and that he 
should have a more cheering story to tell next year. 

There aaxis something irritating in tlu' constantly hopeful and satisfied tone nm nix'- 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Avhoiti nothing cotdd discourage or depress 
so far as to make him evince, at any timt', the solicitude Avhich seemed natu¬ 
rally to belong to his position, in a season of adversity, llis jioco-niratdeism, 
joined with Lord Melbourne’s, Avas too much for iht' jiiitienta- of tin' sufft'riiig 
])eople during the terrible Avintor of 183(5 and 1837. The harvest had not 
been a very good one ; and in Ami'iica it was so much Avor.se that there Avas a 
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1837 . lai^o (loinand for wheat from iMigland, exactly at (he time when the money 
relation.s of (he two countries Avere in a fearhd state. The potato crop had 
failed at home; and just when the cold of a severe rviliter was setting in, 
there rvas a, comjdicalion of distresses Ardiich it might appal any minister to 
face. Ily the extraordinary action of the American Prc'sident, (jleiieral Jack- 
son, upon (he banks, (here Avas a drain fur gold from every country (hat could 
send aAvay: and (he stock in the Hank of England Avas loAvm- than at any 
time since (he ])assing of the Hill of ISl!), except during the Avorst of the 
crisis of 1 S2o. The ])rices of all articles hn( (iiod AAcre so 1o\a' that manu¬ 
factures SCI mi'd likelv to s(o[) for tlu' Avinter ; Avhile. from the insiitlicient su])- 
ply of food, and (he drain from aluoad for Avhat (here Avas, the juice of corn 
and other provisions aaus rising from Aveek to Aveek. A\ hen (he Hank took 
fright, anil “ ]>n( on (he scrcAv," (he dismay Avas extreme, and nothing better 
Avas looked for than such a Avinter as that ot ten \ears before. 

During (he preci'diiig prosjicritj—during the three years of line seasons, 
abundant harvests at home, and increased jiroduction ol food in Ireland— 
speeulation hail revived, and had shown itself I'sjiecially in the direction ol 
banking. Xoav *(110 time had come for looking into the matter—now, a\ hen 
the Hank of Eaigland had restricted her issues, and made the jiain or niimliness 
of (he ojieration felt through every nervi' of the I’cunmercial and manufacturing 
body of the nation. In the first seven tears from (he institution of Joint-Stock 
baidving, thirty-four joint-stock banks Averc establislu'd. Nearlv the same 
number rose up in the three folloAving yi-ars—extending to the end of lS3o. 
The average thus Avas, for the ten years, three iieAV banks jier annum. Hut in 
lAiiNsioN. 183(), there Averc forty-tAvo ncAv oni's set up, Avith branches which iucreasi'd 
the number to nearly 200. During that year, the issues of joint-stock banks 
had increased nearly a million and a half. The branches in connexion AA'ith thi' 
joint-stock banks existing in l83t> Averi' BTO in number ; and the numbi'r of 
r,.iUr's • Pro- iiartners Avas niiAvards of 37,000. Of these banks more than three-fourths 

Ult'iss ’ &e 111. , 

i' re issiu'd (heir OAvn notes; and (hbse that issued the notes of the Bank of Eng¬ 

land, in exchange for facilities in the Avay of discounts, AAcre bound not to send 
up less than a certain arrtount of bills for discount; so (hat the local issues 
Avere thus jmt liA (he Hank out of its OAvn jiower of control.— During the threi' 
years of line harvests, (lie juice of Aiheat had fallen ^om rio.s. Tu/. (oilti.s’, ; the 
abundance of food more than eomjiensated to the Avorking classes I’or the rising 
juices of other articles; and tlieir condition Avas one of unu.-^ual jirosjierity. 
During the latter jiart of this jieriod, (lie Hank of England increased its issues 
by a million, and other banks (in Eaigland, AVah's, and Ireland) by thuee mil¬ 
lions; and s|)eculation became almost as mad as it had been ten vears before. 
It Avas not (ill Ajuil, 183(), (hat the Hank began to contract its issues ; and the 
drain of gold had already set in so as to induce the Directors to raise the rate* 
I'Mokcx nisioryiir of interest on discount to T-, jier cent, in Julv, and 5 in August. The joint- 

I’riri'S, 11. •UMi, .102. “ * • ^ t* 

stock banks did not take the hint, as had been hojied, but actually increased 

Annual iiojistcr, tJioir issucs abovc 50 iiei' cent, in the course of the vear, during (he greater 
1H,17, p. 17:1. ‘ . . ! r. 1-1 

part of Avhich the Hank had been strnnig to stoji t!ie drain of gold Avhich had 
reduced the stock of bullion to live millions. The jianie which must come Aims 
I'MMuiEn. foreseen by men of business through the summer. Its first m.anifestation aa'us 
the failure of a great joint-stock bank in Ireland—the Agricultural and Com- 
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"onoral nin opoii joiiil-slock banks Jiad bcfi^un, and in lli(‘ noi tli of I'liigland 
tlu'rc s('cnn'd reason lo fear a rcjyctition of Ibe miseries of 182(). To avoid 
this, and in i'ear for its own loyv stock of bullion, tin; Hank of lMif;land ;^av(' 
ample and rajiid assistance—savin'^ first the great Manchester Joint-Stock 
Rank—“ the Northern and ta-ntral,” and its forty branches—and in that, and 
by snbsrajucnt (jfforts, many others.—An untoward accident ])rcscntly after¬ 
wards inercascs^the ])ublic distrust in the state of commercial atfairs. AVhen 
the Hank of Ihigland raised the rate of interest on discounts, and had to lend 
to money-dcal(!rs who cmi)loy('d the loans in tlic disconnt of goods’ bills, there 
was much snrin'isc at the (piiintity of American ])a])er that came in, disilosing ' 

th(' existence of an unsound system of credits earrie<t on by six lionses iyi Eon 
don and one in Eiverjaxd, nhieh mad(‘ advances on American account to an 
amount of not less than liftecn or sixteen millions at one time, while the 
means of meeting theii- liabilities did not, altogetlnn- amount to so much as one- 
sixth of the r\hole. The Hank Directors sent oiahus to their agmit at Livci- 
pool to refuse th<' ])a])('r of r’ertaiyi American hmises. Hy some strange indis 
ei'ction, tlm names of these firms got ahroad. 'J'hough tlu'y fell into immediali' 
discredit, tlu'si* firms contrived to .-.truggle on till the next iMareb, when th.ee 
of them,A\bose outstanding aec('|)tane('s amounted to fi\e millions and a hall, 
susj.end.'d j.ayment. 'I'lu' danger now was that (dher American houses imisi 
slop, wliose liabilities, added lo those just mentioned, would have amounle.l to 
nearly ty\el\e millions. To avert so fatal a shock, the Hank sustained the 
three great houses till they had considerably lessened the amount of lln'ir lia¬ 
bilities. Hut sucb transactions did not confirm |mblie confidenet' in England, 
and occasioned a furtlu'r embarrassing reaction from America, w here the eonse- 
(piene.e was nothing less than the knoekinjf ii]) of all the banks which had 
eseajx'd the ojx'rations of rresident .lack.son. 

Amidst s.ieh a stal.' of affairs, it was not to be wondered at that renewa'd Ji, 
])arliamentavy impiiry into the princijdes and praetiee of banking was desired. 

A committee' of inquirv into the oj.eralion of joint-stock banks had sat, with 
Mi-.Clay as chairman, in the session of IS.'lt), and had resolved, at tlu' close, to 
)iresenl such evidence as had come before them, without declaring any doctrine 
or r.'comritbndation till the suhje'el- should have been ^.roseeuted further. The 
royal sjx'eeh of the 31st of January, 1837, emphatically recomm.'iided the snh- " 
jee.t to the earnest attention of the Tlonse of Commons, declaring that, while 
the best security against the mismanagement of baid<ing must ahvays be 
found in the integrity and ability of the managers, no legislativp regulation 
should ho omitted which can confirm the securit)'. 

On the (>th of Ec'hrnary, the (lianeellor of fh(' Ixxeheqiier moved for (be n.n n.i 
renewal of the late committee ; to which the majority of the TIon.se eagerl\ 
assented. In the course' e.f the- ele'bafe, the'ie see'me'el to bo an alme.st universal 
agreeme'ut te. express e'emfieh'nee' in joint-sle.e'k banks, to jeraise' ihe'ir manage'- 
ment under late eliflie'iilties, anel te. blame' the- Hank fe.r various faults e.f eem- 
ehu't. The e'enuBaitte'c, he.w eve-r, fininel oe e'asion te. re'e e.mme'nel large' alle'iatie.ns 


in the arrange'nu'nts e.f je.int-sle.ek banks; anel ihe'se' we'ie' e'mbexlie'd in an Vet | 
wlfie-h be-eame' law e.n the' ITib e.f.Inly,- 1837. Hy (bis .Ael, sliarehe.lele'is be- ''e. . 


came liable' fe.r e.nly the amount e.f tbe'ir sliaie's ; anel tbe'e-e- e e.ulel ne. longci be 
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1837, an iinrostrictod noniiiiul capital, or an im]K'ifect ri'<;'istia(i<)n of the names ot 
^sliarelioldei's.—A furlher regulation was eavrif'd ont in 18 M-, by an Act wliieli 
‘.’‘I'lI may be referred Inhere, as conelnding tin; subject. l?y this Act, every new 
coni])any is required to present a petition to the (Ineen in Council, signed by 
at h'ast seven of tin' .‘^liareholdcrs, jnnying for a palcnl of in.stitntion, and ofl’er- 
ing all llu' necessary details of the persons, the capital, the method ot manage¬ 
ment. the locality proposed, and so on. The pc'tition is then examined by the 
Hoard of Trade, and certified to be in compliance with tin' la^’. Iho deed ot 
partin'rship is snpc'rinicnded by the Itoard ot Trade. An nnanthorized ])artner 
can now no longer l)ind tin' rest ot tin' jiartin'r.s to any act; but only an antho- 
rized director, .loinl-stock banks haw non the right of suing and being 
vned.—'Tin' difticullics and dangers ol banking are not removed by these Acts; 
—nor can b(! Iiy any means wliatevcr till tin' inlricati' suljcct of (airrency— 
which inchnh's man\ olln'is—is absohilcly understood by a li'w, and compa- 
lalively well by all parties immediately concc'rncd. Aleantinu', we see in the 
records of the tinu' a im'laneboly ])ieliae of ])opular ignoianee I'Xlending to 
bigh phna'S, w bile the eonsc'cpienl misery spn'ad dow ii to the lowest. One 
ineniber of pai'liann'ut tlionght that a silver standard woidd set all right;— 
another d<'elared, in allusion to the eheerfnhiess ol the Cbaneellor ot the Lx- 
(hequer, that Ministers w( la- fiddling while tin' Slate was burning ; that the 
distress of iSL'-l-t) was not a milliontb part of what existed at present; and 
that a jiajier enria'ney, regnlatc'd by the demantl, was the only cure one was 
for requiring incessant and ijiinute returns from ('V('ry bauking establishment, 
for tin' sake of control by the Hank of England or the gov(‘rnment; :ind another 
.was op])osed to all inquiry whatever till tin' “ infant” joint-stock banks could 
show what thev could do:—some W('re for making tin' Hank of 1‘lngland tin' 
only bank of issue:—f)thers werg for allowing ]io issues but by a National 
Haid<, which shoidd be n'sponsiblc to tin' Crown and to parliament : and others 
again wt'ie for jx'rfi'cl free trade in money. Amidst these diffen'iices, men 
might be advancing towards knowledge; ami ])arliament did something in 
improving the securities of joint-stock banks : but there w as something melan¬ 
choly and alarming in the sense and ('vid('nc(' of gr'iieral ignorance which was 
pressed upon tlu' thoughtful by tbe incidents of the tilin'. It was within the 
jK'i'iod nn'iitioned above that a CniTi'iicy discussion took jilaei' at tl# Political 
Feonomy (!lnb, at which thri'c ('abinet .Ministers attemh'd as hearers, and 
where threi' or more chiefs of tin' science j)ro])onnded their res|)eetive doctrines. 
The matb'r was gone info with all jiossible ability, earm'stness, and temjier ; 
and no oiu'complained of w.'int of ojtportnnily to stab'his doctrine fully. No 
oiu' of these ehic'fs eonvi'ited another; only one, if any, gave a general im¬ 
pression of being fully master of his snhjeet ; and no one could be declared to 
hav(' settled the mind of any hearer. The three (kibini't Ministers lisleni'd in 
('arnest silenei', and eomniitli'd tln'insi'lvi's to no o]hnion. It is iirobablo that 
lln'v thought, like other heari'rs, that the suhject, certainly fathomahh', is as 
yi't as far fi'om being fathomed as any on which society is under the fate of 
proei'i'ding from day to day, without heing able to ])anse for wisdom to choose 
a jiath which might guide her clear of some terrible abyss :i-head, instead of 
straight into it. M e now know , only loo feelingly', that the monetary eiikis 
of ]83()-7 was not to he the last. 
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OiKj of the most iiscfiil ami beneficial acts of leo-islation of this roi”;n was 1S37. 
that wlilch gave the nation a Ilegistration of Hirths, Maniages, and Deaths: -—-- 

and the year 183(5 was that which introduced it. Innoting the year ofits <nigin, .'.imkaii.w. ‘ 
the mind is carried on to contemplate the spread of its conseipicncos, which 
may indeed be fairly considered incalculable. The most obvious, though tlie 
lovve.st, consideration is the security of i)roperly given by the existence of an 
uutheutie and accessible la'cord of the family i;vents which govern the trans 
mission of real property.—Anotlu'r consideration, dee])l) felt by a larg(' section 
of the ])eo])le, was (be removal of a tacit disgrace and disability from the Dis 
senters; a disgrace and disability never designed, but growing out of the fact 
that whatever registration existed wasfBcclesiastical and not civil. Not birtlis, 
but baptisms, were, u)) to this time, registerc'd :—no marriages but those ^vhieh 
look ])laee at the church of the Kstabli-sliment, .from which Quakers aiid .lews 
were thendbn' excluded:—no (h'aths but of ])ersons who wei'e buried by (he 
♦ lergy of the Establishment.—.Again, here was a means of exploration into 
the whole of society which might answer many beneficent pur])oses, while it 
had nothing in it obtrusive' or despotic. Tlie numbers of the ])eo]de evould be 
known—tlieir jeroportion to the means of education—their W'orldly condition, 
as indicated by tlu' ])ro])ortiou of inarriages — their sanitary conditioji, as indi- 
< a(('d bv the projeortion of mortality, and the nature of the maladies whieli 
carried them off:—and, finally, here would be, always at hand, a vast body oi 
statistical facts, out of which social reforms might be constructe'd, accoreliug 
to the speculations of the most thoughtful, and perhaps beyond the tlreams of 
the most imaginative'. In old times, the registi'ation, being exclusively eccle¬ 
siastical, was one of the duties apjiointed cxjn-essly to the clergyman, on bis 
entrance into his function ; but it was us('d for civil ]mrpos('s which caus('d it 
to be disliked, and consecpu'utly ev.ided, where ^lossibh'. It was used for 
ta.xing ]nirposes, as in the Act of (5 and 7 William HI. c. (5, when d)i(i('s wcie' ea.i Uti.n 
levied ‘’on Hirths, Marriages, and Hurials, and upon baclu'lors and widowa'ts, 
for the t('rm of five y('a», for (‘arrying on the war against ]’'iauce with vigour. ” 

The most recv'ut h'gislation u])on tlu' subjc'ct hail ihietly jnoviil'd for the 
security of the records—ordaining that the books should la' made of parehmeut 
or strong pa])er, and ke]»t in dry and w ell-painti'd iron ( bests. No conception 
of the importance of such a measure as a complete civil registration of the 
life, (h'ath, and domestic condition, of the wboh' ])eo])le seems to have entered 
the mind of the nation till our own century; and that century will hereafter 
be ri'garded as honourable in which it was done. 

The im])rovement in the iM a rriage huv connected with this mcasui’c has bei'u mm.m i 
sjiecified before. Sir K. Peel introduei'd the sound ]>rincipli' of ri'iidering 
marriage a C'ivil (lontvaet, only so far obligatory by law, Imhxiusc the civil 
contract is all that the State has to do with ; and the religious celebration is ,i 
matter of private conscii'nci' altogether. T'rom the time of the jiassage of this 
Act, the business lay, as far as the State was conci'rued, bi'tween the Registrar 
and the jiarties intending to marry. 'Plu' marriage might take jdaee at the 
ofliei' of the Superinti'iuli'iit Ri'gistrar, or at any church or chajH'l regisli'red 
for the ])ur])ose, without publication of banns, and in virtui' of the Registrars 
ceftiticate that the provisions of the l;iw had been complii'd with- - the Re^is 
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1837. tnir being present, and the certificate being ib'livered to Hie officiating clergy- 
. inan, or tlie registering officer in any dissenting cliapel or synagogue. If the 

parties are married at the Superintendent Registrar’s office, tliat officer must 
be ju'csent, and another registrar, and two witnesses; llu' hours and opem 
doors must be the sann' as in otlier cas(;s, and also tlie declarations as to the 
absence of legal impediment. In the place of the former jmblication of banns, 
there w'as now to be a sutficient jirevious residence and h'ngth of notice—the 
imblication of banns being henceforth confined t o the case of members of the 
Establishment. Ry this .Vet, the Dis.senlers obtaimsl a relief which it will 
hcreafb'r be astonishing that they could have waited for .so long; and tlu^ 
Stale began to jnaclise the virtuous prflHenee of making marriage as aec-essible 
as it at present knew how, and consonant to the principles and feelings of the 
conscientious of every way of thinking. 

This marriage busiiu'ss occu])ied one of the two Ifills brought forward b\ 
Lord John Russell on the 12tb of I’ebruary. The otlu'r jnovided f(»r the 
reiri strut ion of Ifirths and Deaths. Tlu- 'luaidians of the noor wire to di\id(' 

|>i \niH ^ ^ ^ . . ' , . 

oio.u. the narishes into districts which should be sniiidied with a snfficienev of recis- 
trars. Ihe occiqners ot fiouses were cncouragi'd to give notice, within a 
certain time, of every birth and death that hajipened therein, with such ])arti 
culars as the otlicers were authori/.ed to ask. A t'ei' on registration must be 
jiaid, after the lapse of the shortest term speeitied ; and a heavier fee afte r 
further delay. Rirths and deaths Inqipeiiing at sea wi're to be registered bv 
the cajitain of the ves--e'l. Those' wlm gave- information eef eh'aths w e'ie' eiu oii- 
rage'd tee jiresent a de'claration eif the cause eif de'tith, in the hanilwriting eef 
the atti'iiehiiit nu'dical man. The re'gisters were' to he transmitte'el te> I.enieleni. 
te) be ke'jit in a e'cntral eitlice, wlu're ae'ce'ss might he' liaef te> tliem, on paime'iit 
eif a small fe'e'. ft may be se'e'ii at a glanee what a broad greninel feir sanitary 
iniiirove'iiie'iit -evas afforeli'el by this nicasnre'; liow imnu'diate'ly the' jire'vale'iie e' 
of ce'i'tain eliscases in paitieadar loe'alitii s must be maeh' eqijieiie'iit ; anel heuv 
eaisy it must be'e-eime in time to ascertain the most impeii tant ceinelitieins of life 
and health freim ti beielv of fae'ts so large' anel sei itmine'stionable as is afi'oveleel 
hy a general re'gister. 

] I It'l Oi l UA I loN Jn the first ye'ar, the niimber of eleaths registere'el eimounte'el almost e'xaVtly 
to that whie h Mr. hhiihiison, the ae tnary, prt'vienisly saiel it einglit tei he'. 'Dr' 
marriage's re'gistereel were' fi'we'r than e-oiilel litive' taken ])hice; ; anel the' hirths 
tewer still. The- jire'judiea's against the rt'gistratiein of births have'hi'cn giving 
wiiy e'vcr since', anel the retitrns are' less niisatisfae teiry eevery year: hut they 
arc still defective'; the'births unre'giste'ie'el e ertainh amemiiting tei sonm tlieiu- 
sanels ovr'i'y ye'ar. This is likely to be the' hist peirtiein eif the' se ln'ine which 
will work <'is it ought. Ry the end eif 1838, the' numbe'r of registrars anienmte'd 
to about 2200; nearly half of whom werei eifiicers in ]ioor hnv I'nions. (If 
these, abejve' 400 registered marriages, as well as hirths anel detiths ; and 400 
meire re'gistere'el marriages only. The superintenele'nt re'gistrars we'ie iibemt 
iiijiMui, qqq --pjif, toqj t'.\])ensc w'as eistiniiite'd by the> j\Iiniste,'rs, when T.orel Jeihn 
Russell iiitrodue.'e'el the' me'asure, ;it tiheiut X‘80,000 jieir annum; tind surely he 
was right in thinking that the meiney e'Oidel neit hi' hette'r spemt. This great 
institution, as it may he e alh'd, was one' result eif the' le'feirm of the' peieir law, 
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iuid if from it should aviso a thorouj-lily ofliictivo st-liome of sanitary^idiniuis- 18;J7. 

tration, we may see iii the IS’oav Poor Law a cure for oilier than “ the ^reat "-- 

political gaugnme of England.” 

In the session of 18d-3, a Hill to aholish Imiirisonmcnt for Deht had passed imiuim.nmim 
ilic Comiiious, but Juki rcaciHKl the peers too late lor uuy eliauee of beeomiilg 
law tliat year, lu 18o(5, the I<ord (Jhaneellor iutrodueed a similar measure nunsinti, xxmv. 
on tlio oOth of June: but, before the middle of July, when the vote for the 
second reading was to he taken, the Duke of Widliugtou settled, for himself 
and the lloust', that it was too late to proceed with a matter of such import¬ 
ance; and, though the Premier thought there Avas plenty of tinu', the Pill 
was dro])])ed.—Some soecc'ss Avas noAVi|>at last,, obtained bj those uho had, for 
several sessions, attempted t() ohtaiii the henefit of counsel for prisoners on 
trial for felony. 'I’wice had a Pill to this effect passed the Commons, and 
bec'u obstructed or dropjied in the Lords: hut noAv the Criminal Laiv Com¬ 
missioners had unanimously recommended that prisoners ehurged .Avith leloiiy 
shoulil he alloAved tlie adA'antage of counsel to address the jin y iii their defence ; 
and the ]>ro])osal came before ])arliamont Avith a new sanction. The marvel 
ol the case uoav is that there could have been any doubt about the matter: 
but tluM'e t\'(‘re still ])i'rsons who were misled hy the saying that the Judge 
Avas the juisoner s eomisel—not considering how much there might be in the 
ease Avhieh could mwA'r eoiiu' to the knoAvledge of the Judge. LaAvvers of all 
])olities said this ; some knew cases Avhere. innocent men had heen sacrificed 
for Avant ol legal aid ; and all seemed to a]i])rOAe the priuei])le ol the Pill, 
w hile a (i'AV, as I ,ord l.yndhursi, objected to certain of the details, lu treason 
trials, at one end ol the scale of crime, and in trials for misdemeanour, at the 
other, ]U'isoners had the benefit of counsel; but not in the intermediate 
lange. No one among the Peers disputed the absurdity of this; and in 
Committee, only one amendment Avas made to Avhich the Commons did not at 
once agree. Put that .lumndmeut Avas of great conseipumee ; and it seemed 
at one time likidy to throw out the Pill for that year. The Pill gaA'e the pri¬ 
soner the last word. 11 is counsel Avas to rejdy to the aildress (or the juosecu- 

lion. after the evidence was done with, laud Ahinger declared that he Avonld jl.;"' .■ 

opposi' the Pill it this Avas in all < as(\s alloAved. The Lord Chancellor defemh'd 
the jirovision : but a\ as oulA oted. 'I’he Commons Avere disturbed, and re([ue.stcd 
a conference: the Lords would not yield their amendments; and, sooner than 
los(> (he Pill iiltogether, .Mr. KAvart, Avho brought it in, toob'what he could n .'ilis.ll d, \\\A 

. 'O’ 

gel, announemg that he should try for the rest another year. 

A new statute Avas jiassed this session Avhich rejrealed the obligation to 
execute nnirdeiau'S the next day hut om^ altm (‘onAuction, unh.'ss the tlay should *' .I1I.S.II il, \\\i 
hajipen to be Sunday. The santp diseri'tion Avas noAV left as to the dat of exe¬ 
cution, as in other cast's of caiiital conviction.—The nowers of t^ironers aa'cic (dkom le' 

11*1 '1 • . . ' . .1 ^(>^\ lb ^ 

enUir|>oa, ni tlu* saiiu* session, by means of a provision for jiayin;^' tb(i ex])i‘ns('s 
of medical Avitne.sses, and enabling the f'oroner (o call for additional medical f) and 7 W m. I\ 
evidence, Avhen retpiirt'd. 

An interesting item in the business of parliament, since the great fire, had xi" uoi -i, .n 
been tlie consideration how to ])rovide a new TTouse for the great Council ol 
(he nation to meet ainl ^\^.^rl\ in. ()ii ri'cpK^.st iVnin ]>ai liainnit, a i'o>al <'oniini>- 
siou had lieen a|)poin(ed in iS.'j.j. )o n'ceive plans liy ojien eompetitioii for the 
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1837. rebuilding of tlic Houses. Out of more than ninety plans, four had been 

—-' selceted^or further examination; and to choose among these was the business 

of the renewed committee of 183(). A dchate was raised by Mr. llumc as to 
whether tlu^ .site should not be exchanged for a spot more open and elevated 
—as, pcrhajts, St. James’s I’alacc and IMailborough House : but, besides that 
certain ct)uvenicnces were connected Avith (he old site, niucli property had been 
bought, and many houst's pulhal down, for the purjjose of the r(d)uilding on 
the sanu^ spot. 

'I'Ik' opinion of the famimittees of both Houses as to (he choice of plan and 
architect, was made apparent in iNIarch by their ])r()posal of an address to the 
King, to ])etitiou him to institute* impiirics as to the probable expense of exe¬ 
cuting (he ])tan of Mr. Barry. It was considered a great day for Art in 
KiUglaml when such a work as this was thrown ojK'n to eoinjeetition. Here 
Avas no despotism of rank or fanug in king or archite'ct, to settle a matter in 
Avhieh the nation should liave a share through its representative's ; but, Avhih' 
(he trihunal was as geeoel an one as e oulel havi! be'cn feninel to meet all the- nceels 
e)f the case, its nature was a sort eef invitation to the peojih' to leeok upem the- 
enterprise as busine.-ss of their own, and learn frenn it, as we all dee freun enter¬ 
prise’s eef our own. It Avas Aveerth the inconA'e'nie iie e' :mel hess freinf the lire tee 
giA'c tile natieni sueh an exene'ise in Art anel the hiAe* of it as tlie' erectiein eil’ 
the Balae;e' of J’arliament. The cost has far e'xe ee'eleel expectation, anel is still 
heavy ; and it has eice-urreel eluriug a long jicrieiel e>f elistress ; but it is harel to 
say beiw the monc'y cemld luxA'c heH'ii bette'r sjie'iit than on an eibject so nedile', 
so truly e.xpeelicnt, so plainly exte'iiding its be'uetits into a far future, as (lie 
ere‘e-,tion of a building Avhieh Avill be to a i’uturi' age- what our eilel Abheys anel 
(.'athe'elrals arc tons now,—Mr. Barry’s ]ilau a])]ie'ars teihave' put all eitheTs eiiil 
of sight at one/e—aelniirablc as some' of tliean AAcre' eleclareal to be. One of its 
cxce'llenees Avas that tliere Avas a largeness anel unity ahout its exte’iieir jilaii 
which .admit(eel of great meiditlcations, according to circumstances anel e\]ie- 
riene i', eif interior arrangemeaits : but this aelvantage Avas not re'garele'el as a 
merit by elisajuiointeel e'eimpe'litors and the'ir advocate's, but rather as a grouiiel 
of conijihiint about changes and im]ire)veme'nts, anel eleparture' from eiriginal 
preipeesals. If it reijuired the courage; eif a hero to otfe'r such a plan (ei a boely 
sei noteirienisly utilitarian as the; British House eif Cauuuioiis, it rcepiire'e! (iirtlie'r 
the ]iatie‘nce'of a saint tei e'lidure' being “ hunted and pursue'el” as Mr. Barry 
was from the monie;nt of the, jncfi-renice of the; (kimniittecs be'ing aAaiAved, anel 
AA'ith more eir h'ss inte'rmissiem through siicea'celing ye'ars. But a man wlii) 
Avorks feir ten thousanel gciie'rations cannot cxjicct jierfect synpiatliy from the 
existing eme. He ought to hi' .satistie'd Avitli so much as e'n.ablcs him to do his 
Avork : anel Mr. Barry has had much more than this. Hi' might be satisfied 
Avitli looking forAvarel to future ce'uturiiis, Avhen mi'ii of an aelvanceil oreler of 
civili/ation Avill pass through his imjiosing e'orriilors and pictured halls, anil 
pause before his magnifici'iit toAA’i'r, and savcH Avitli aihniration, Avithout any 
more dreaming of critii'ism than avc elo in pai ing a eathi'dral aisle. The 
criticism appears to be of a more temporary charae ter oven than usual in (bis 

case—the most vi'lii'iiii'iit be;ing coiinecteil Avitli (he process of i;oinpetition_ 

jne.sently ilone Avitli —anil much of the' ii'St bi'iiig ahout the i>ro])or(ions o( 
unfinisheel aaoiU. All this aaIU ilie aAvay in a fe'\A years ; and then (he general 
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iipjnociiilion of tlio acliioveiui'nt will Ix'pjin. iMoaiitiiiK', the arcliijoot haf? 18,37. 

Ix.'on well su.staiiied l)y adiniratioo and sympathy. ' —- 

Tlie prineijde of eomiKdition is admitled also in regard to the seulptnro and 
paintings to he de])osited within. Th(^ ])resent rvill he even- regardi'd as a, 
ine.nnorahle ])eriod for Jlritish sculptors and painters, as well as arehitoets. 

'Pliey h a,ve heen invited to ojani competition, so conducted as that every .artist 
can sliow, Ix'fon' worthy judges, how far he is eapahlc of conceiving and ])re- 
senting tlu' ideas and facts of the di'stiny and story of his nation. If there is 
genius among us, undevelojx'd, it will he hrouglit out ; and that which has 
already made itself known cannot hut be animate'd hy such an incitement. 

\Vemay h(»|)e to see, in tlu' new Houses of I’arliament, the mind of our time 
slam]»ed for tin- conteiu])lation of the future, in tlu' form of ;i history of tin- 
j)a.-f : and if this is not done, it must he hecausi' we are not able to do it: for 
tile o))]>ortunity lies ojien. Niches and jiedestals are waiting for statues, and 
])annels I'or jiaintings ; and all our artists are invited to come and try who is 
most woithy to su])))lv both. If there are men to do it, it will he done: and 
tliat llie ease is such is a noble feature of the tinu'. — beginning of the great 
enterprise was made in 1837 hy the formation of the embankment along the 
riM-r sick'. It was tlirec vears more before anything of the- eharacler of tlu' 
woik couhl sliow- itself; and then, when the east end ajipeared to the lieighi 
of the iirst tloor, (-very one was astonished to find liow far the a))]>arilion tian- 
scended all e\])ectation of it tliat couhl he caused hy descrijitions and drawings. 

In connexion witli tliis building, an innovation on the jn'oceedings of ]iar- 
liainentwas ])ro]iosed in two successive sessions, and discussed at more length, 
and in a less creditable lone, than couhl have Ix'cn ex])ect('d. In .lnl)% 18.35, AnMivsi„>,.i 
it was jiroposed in the House of Commons that acconinuidation should Ix' jiro- 
vided ill the new editici- for ihi' jiresence of A\omen at the debates. 'I'lie pro- 
posal w-as mad(' in a s])irit and in language which w-nt far to place ('very 
.sensible woman on the same side of the (question Avith Lord .1. Russell, Avhen 
he dedared his disinelinalion to debate the matter, and his intention to o])pose 
the motion. Lord .1. Russell Avas out voted, hoAvt'ver, and a Committee A\as 
ap])ointe(l to consider the suhjt'ct. 'i'he Avhole jiroceeding had much the air of 
an ill-bred joke;—the spei'ch of the mover—the ostentatious eagerness to sc'cond 
it—ilu' coarse mirth—and the large majority.—On the next occasion. May .3d, 

L83(), matters Avere worst';—the sjieeehes more indect'nt—tlu' mirth more flip¬ 
pant and unmanly—the majority larger in pro]iortion. It seemed likely that 
th(' Avomi'u of England might iiuh't'd Ix' invited to he present at the delibera- 
lions of h'gislators Avhost' method of invitation Avas an insult in itself, and avIio 
proft'ssed to Avisli for the jireLsence of ladit's (among other reasons') as a cht'ck 
upon intoxication and indect'ncy of language. Ihit llu' aflair Avas liajipily ]uit 
an end to hy means chiefly of a serious and st'nsihlt' rejily from the .Sjieaker, 

Avhen a.sked for his oinnion on tx-casion of a grant for a Ladies’ (iallt'iy* being "its 
projxi.st'd. The grant Avas rt'fnst'd by a majority of Itl against 28.—As for the 
merits of the (jui'slion Avht'ii consiih'red .seriously, tlu'ie Avas litth' difl'en'iiee (.if 
opinion. Thosi' avIio advocated the admission of AA'onu'ii in the gallery did 
not pretend to he thinking of the improvcmc'nt of tin' Avomen’s knoAvledge, 
and the cultivation of their interi'St in subjects A\hich concern evi'ry mi'inber 
of society—tliosc Avho an' Availing for ]iolitica] jiarticip.-ition, as a\c11 as lliose 
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1837. who have it. Every one knew tliat serious ohjeets lik(! these are hest accom- 
irli.shed at honu', as th(' s])ceehes of legislators arc certainly much better in tlu^ 
newspapers than as they are spoken. If the ])roposition of a liadies’ Gallery 
had been carried, tlie place would liave been found to he occu])icd almost ex¬ 
clusively by giddy and frivolous women, fond of novelty, and with plenty of 
time to lose;—a nuisance to tlic lcgislatur(% and a serious disadvantage to the 
wiser of their own sex—inasmuch as tluisc triflers would he understood, from 
their very pri'seucc, to he re))r('seutatives of th(^ English ■wom{!n who take 
an interest in ])olitics; wliilc in reality, tlin latter cla.ss would he preci.sely 
those wlio would he n'adiug and thinking at home. Whenever the time shall 
arrive when the legal position of AVoman in England comc's fairly under the 
eye of tin; legislature — a position so injurious as to extract from I,ord 
Iiansiini, viiv. llrougliam the confession, in 1838, that the whole of the law was so atrocious 
as regards AA’oman, that there is nothing to he done hiit to leave it alone, and 
keep it emt of sight as long as possible!—it would hi' a serious disadvantage to 
Englishwomcjr to l>e judge'd of, as they inevitably would he, hy such a sam])lc 
as woidd have' atteneh'el the- debate's on sue;h an invitatiem as that eef Air. Grantle'\ 
Hcrkeley anel Air. Ah'lliers. As if rvas, the wome'ii of Englanel gaine'el seime- 
thing—in the way of wiirning heew far the'y n ere frenn being re'Sjee'cte'el hy tlmse' 
who ])rofes.seel most regard fe)r their jeolitieal improvcmc'nt: iinel the' llenise' eel 
Commons lost much—in the way of characte!r fen se/eise einel rc!lineme'nt. It hael 
eeften exjeoseel itse'lfhy the boyish passiem anel pot-house manne'rs which hael 
occasiemed confusion within its walls; but it now outbiel all forme'i- elisgraee's, 
and e'xcited a disgust which rvas not likely to he; forgeetten. 'I'he' simjeh'- 
mindeel nowkne'w something eef the; way in whicle seime ge'iitry talk nhen th<'\ 
get together—like to like. The' simph'-minelcd we're shockcel; Imt they' were' 
glad to know the truth, anel re'sedve'el tee hear it in minel. 
eA'uV.iTiii'v'r' Every erne admits, as a gc'iie'ral ele'clamtion, that nee .sulejee t can he mene! im 
jeortant, in the delihe'reetions of ])arliament, than the ele'fe'iie'c of its eewn jnivi 
leges; yet the whole nation dislikes the subject, anel is teu) ajet to eb'sjeise it. 
A troublesome anel jnotracteel anel very seriems conflict eibout the' ]irivlleges eel 
the (Commons began in 1837. On the' (ith of Ik'bruary, a ])etil ie)n was pre'se'Ute'el 
Illimani, xAevi. from Alc'ssrs. lleinsarel, the jninfers to the llemse!, who state'd, that in course' of 
the eirelinary, authorized sale eif parliamentary repen ts anel papers tee the; public, 
a Erison Report hael been solel, in which was containeel a sfate'inent give'ii in 
evidence, that certain prisoners were femnel reaeling eebse enc Avorks, issueel by a 
ce!rtain publisher, whose name was given—J. .1. Steickelale :—that Stoe'kelah' 
had brought an actiem for libel against Messrs. Hansard in the Court eif King’s 
Remch, laying his damages at £2I),000: that Alcssrs. Hansard had ])le'adod in 
justification the sanetiem anel authenity eif the Housei of Ceemmons: that the 
Court of King’s Rcnch had orelcreel the jih'ei to be- struck eiff the record: anel 
that Messrs. Hansard ]iraycd the' jirotcction of the House. 

The privilege of parliament Avas not invedved in the act of disalloAving the' 
Hansards’ plea; the disalloAveince being mcreily on the; grounel that the jde'a 
Avas unnecessary for te'chnical reasons : and, on this ei^ie'uing occasion, no one; 
dreamed that the jirivilege eif parliame'ut Avas in epii'stiem at all. It Avas on 
occasion of the trial, the next day, that the cemtrovewsy Avas raised. It was 
raised hy Chief Justice Henman, Avho said that he' Avas not aAvarei that the- an- 
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thority of the House of Commons could justify the publication of a libel. In 1837. 
his charge to the jury, he repeated his opinion with strong emphasis; and the '——^ 
jury accordingly found, that though the book referred to was obscene and dis¬ 
gusting, the defendants were guilty of libel on the publisher. Within a Aveek, 
the House took up the matter, and appointed a committee to investigate the 
question of privilege. On the 30th of May, Lord Ilowick moved Resolutions 
framed on the Report of the Committee, affirming that the House had full 
power to publish what it chose; that to bring the i)riviloges of parliament into 
discussion before any tribunal but parliament itself, is a high bn'ach of privi¬ 
lege : and that for any court or tribunal to assume to decide on the privileges 
of parliament, otherwise than as carrying out the decisions of cither House 
ther(!on, is contrary to the law of parliament, and a breach and contempt of its 
privih'ges. Sir R. Peel supported these Resolutions, against a set, of a con¬ 
trary ])ur])ort, proposed by Sir R. luglis : and those supported by the two par- 1121 .' ' 
liamentary leaders were carried by a majority of 90 in a lIo\ise of 192. 

Here was the Court of King’s Bcmch placed in direct and irreconcileablo 
op])osition to the House of (Commons:—Lord Chief Justice Denman to the 
assembled representativi's of the nation. It was no trifle—such a ([uarrcl as 
this; and its issue; rviis arvaited with great anxiety by all rvho understood its 
b(;arings. 

The're is nothing more to be said of the action of parliament during the 
reign. Tlie Whig Ministeu's were not men of businc.ss. They conveyed the 
impression of doubt about the epiality and practicability of their orvn measures; 
and this was, in fact, inviting the' eebstruction or demolition of those ine;asures. 

Every sessieni bce‘ame>, to the; sensatieens of those c.onccrnoel in it, more eind merre 
like; a troubled dream, where-in the; suffere'r is for ever struggling to get on, ami 
for ever in vain. Ry this time, the Ministers themselves had arrived at com¬ 
plaining that they could not carry their measures; and this provoked an in¬ 
quiry, by no means spoken soflo ix)ce, Avhether, in that case, they rvere fit for 
the very e)ffice Avhose business is to pass measures. They were eddiged to en¬ 
dure, on occasion of the close of the reign, a spc-ech of scornful reproach from 
Lord Lyndhurst, whi(;h they could not repel with ansAvering scorn, because the 
Houses and tlu' country knew that the taunts, though severely expressed, Avere 
mainly true. After showing that, at the end of a session of five months, only 
two measures of original importance had been passed, Avhile seventy-five public 
bills Averc depending in the Commons, he declared, “ Never Avas the state of H"'™’’''. 
business in the other House of parliament in the situation in Avhich it Avas at 
present—neA'or did a government so neglect so important a part of its duty, 
that Avhich it had to discharge in parliament, as the government had done 
during the last five months. The noble Viscount and bis ccdlcagucs Avere 
utterly poAverh;ss. They Avere poAverless alike in that and in the other House : 
they AA'ere utterly inefficient and incompetent as servants to the CroAvn; and, 
he must add also, they Avere equally poAverless, incapable, and inefficic'iit, as 

regarded the people.He could only say that almost every feasible and 

reasonable man had but one opinion ;—but one idea Avas entertained regarding 
their conduct. It elicited the pity of their friends, and excited the scorn and 
derision of the enemies of their country. lie gave them a picture of the pre- 
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sent—he had also given them a picture of the past. What then were their 
hopes for the future ?” 

Tliere is no need to accept the vaticinations of an enemy as to the future of 
the Whig Ministry, as events will presently sliow us what it was. As for 
Lord Lyndhurst’s pictures of the past find present, they were hailed by some, 
excitf'd a smile in othtirs, and were openly resented by very few. They were 
too nearly true to be strongly imjiugTied. The Premier protested vaguely 
against them, and went home ])lacidly conscious that he was no nearer going 
out of ofFico for any thing that Lord Lyndhurst could say. A new period, 
affording fresh chances, w.is now setting in, during which they might show 
what th(,‘y could do. The Premier might now have less leisure and license 
than hitherto for blowing feathers, and nursing sofa cushions, and serenely 
swe.iring in the fticc of deputations : but he was entering on a new term of 
power, and was safe for the present—whatever sart^astic enemies, and wearied 
fricnids, and the indignfint people, might say about the incajiacity of the Mel¬ 
bourne Ministry to carry on the business of the country. 
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CHARTER IX. 

^lUIE history of our Whig administrations is almost made up of obslriu tion 1837. 

on the part of their adversaries, and powerlessness on their own ; but never '—— 
were the Whig rulers reduced to more desperate straits than in the spring ot 
1837. They were supposed to have staked their existcncf' on carrying their 
measures for Ireland; hut they could not carry them. In the House of Lords 
the Tories cried out that the country Avas Avithout a government; and the 
Radical members in the otlujr House repeated the cry. The Ministers wer(5 
believed to dt^sire earnestly the dissolution of the parliament formed during 
the short Peel administration; but the King would not hear of it. Tlu- King 
Avas believed to desire earnestly the resignation of the Ministers; bu( the 
Ministers did not ajtpear to think of giving up. It Avas a state of things Avhich 
could not endure long. When the change came, it was not exactly in the Av.iy « 

thiit had been looked for. 

The King’s health had been better for the seven years since his accession 
than for a long previ(nis period; and he enjoyed a remarkable exemption from 
the annual attack of hay-fever (as it is called) Avhich had before regularly conn' 
on in June. At the beginning of 1837, his family had observed that his 
strength was not Avhat it had been ; but he Avas U])Avards of seventy; and some 
decline might be lookc'd for. When May came in, he appeared to lx; aging 
rajtidly. On the 17th, he Avas seated at the levee, for the first time, and looked 
AA'orn tiud feeble. On returning to Windsor, he had difficulty in mounting the 
stairs, and sat doAvn on the first sofa. He held a draAving-room the next day; JVi' 7 ''MiM'‘'.A 7 V>’ 
Avas again seated, and observed to look still Avorse; but he Avas less fittigued in 
the evening ; and Avas in high spirits the next day—Avhich was the anniversary 
of tin' battle of La Hogue. He talked a gr(!at deal about our naval Avarfarc, 
and Avas carried arvay by the favourite subject of our victories at sea during the 
last century. He Avas stopp('d tAA'o or three times by difficulty of breathing, but 
Avent on again. The next morning, Saturday the 20th, he Avas much the Avors(' 
for the exertion—covdd take no breakfast, and fell back fainting at lunch-tinu; 

—and again at dinner. It Avas clear that evening that he could not go to toAvn 
in the morning, to be present at the re-opening of the Chapel Royal. It Avas 
ten at night before he gave it up, and he then left tin- drawing-room, never 
to enter it again. On Monday ami Tuesday, he saAv the Ministers. On Wed- 
nesday, there was a grand ball at St. James’s, given by the King in celebration 
of the Princess Victoria attaining her majority. The ball Avas none of the 
merriest, from the absence of the King and Queen; but the King sent tokens 
of his kindly sympathy. He presented the Princess Avith a magnificent piano¬ 
forte, as his birthday offering. He held a council on the Saturday; but Avas 
Avhecled in a chair into the council-room, as he could no longer Avalk.—When 
June arriv'ed, he and those about him called his illness the old hay-fever. 
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1837. Whatever it was, it disappointed him of meeting tho great parties he had 

^ invited for the Eton regatta on the 5th, and Ascot races afterwards. As he 
sat in his easy chair, breathing with difficulty and sinking in weakness, the 
kind-hearted old man thought of various things which might add to the plea¬ 
sure and comfort of the Eton lads, and others of his guests below; and many 
were the orders he gave. Ho insisted on the Queen’s going, to Ascot on the 
race day, that there might be as little disappointment to the public as possible. 
She was not gone long ; and when she rctuihed, she observed a considerable 
change for the worse, in those two hours.—The dinner in St. George’s Hall 
the next day was d<j]l and sad : but there was talk of the King being removed 
to Brighton in the morning, when perhaps the sea air might revive him. 
When the morning came, he was too ill to stir; and the guests at the Castle 
all went away after breakfast. An extraordinary stillness prevailed; and 
now, the King’s danger was freely spoken of there, and in London. The 
danger was supposed to be extreme; but he revived a little, and transacted 
some business with Sir Herbert Taylor the next day (the 9tli), signing papers 
with much difficulty, but showing all necessary clearness of mind. 

A bulletin was now first issued; but on the inorroAV, the King was so 
much better as to lead even Ins own attendants to think that the attack might 
be got over for the time. The improvement was, however, merely owing to 
medicines which temporarily relieved the breathing. During his severest suf¬ 
fering, he was eminently patient, thankful for kind offices, and ever cheerful: 
and when he was relieved, it became evident how great had been the suffering 
which ho had borne so quietly. His spirits rose, and he was full of thanks¬ 
giving. He was fully conscious of his danger throughout, and, sincerely 
believing that, from the youth of the Brinccss Victoria, it was desirable that 
he should live some years longer, he prayed for life—not for his own sake, but 
for that of the country. He had prayers read very frequently; and tljcy 
always revived him.—On the 13th, he chose to see the Hanoverian Minister 
on business; and, on the 14th, the Duke of Cumberland—he and they, no 
doubt, being fully aware that the. connexion between the kingdoms of Hanover 
and England was hourly dissolving with his ‘failing breath. Possibly, his 
desire to live ten years longer for the public good might have as mucli roh-r- 
ence to Hanover as to Great Britain.—For a few days more he fluctuated 
between life and death—now appearing to be breathing his last, and then 
signing a pa])cr or two as ho could rally his strength for the effort. His last 
act of sovereignty was signing tho pardon of a condemned criminal.—On tho 
Sunday, he received the sacrament from the hands of the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury ; and he appeared to derive so much solace from the mere presence of 
the Primate, though unable to speak or to listen much, that the Archbishop 
remained in the room till late into the night.—The anniversary of Waterloo 
was always a great day with the King. The Duke of Wellington would not 
have held his usual banquet without complete assurance of the Queen’s 
wishes: but the good old king’s thoughtfulness settled tho matter, the day 
before. He sent a message to the Duke, to desire that the dinner might take 
place as usual, and to wish the host and guests a pleasant day.—On the 19th, 
he saw all his children, and let them understand how fully aware he was that 
his death was just at hand. His last distinct and deliberate rvords appear to 
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have been those which he addressed to the Primate at the moment of their 1837. 
final parting:—“Believe me, I am a religious man.” He sank during the ~—' 

night, and died soon after two in the morning. kinu. 

And then took place that immediate opposite action—that sudden revulsion 
of feeling—which the demise of royalty seems to necessitate, but which can 
never, under any cireumstauccs, fail to be painful to every reflective person. 

Three carriages instantly drove up ; and into those carriages went the Primate, 
the Earl of Albemarle, and Sir Henry .Halford, the royal idiysician. It was 
not five o’clock when they andved at Kensington palace. The doors were 
thrown open before them; in the morning sunshine stood the young Queen Act HI' 
and her mother, expecting the news, and ready for that day’s impressive 
business—that birth to regality which, like the natural birtli, can take place 
but oncie—Having delivered their news, the messengers proceeded to London, 
to wake up the government and the nation with tidings of the accession of 
their Queen. 

How widely were those tidings to extend! In a few hours they would 
s]>read in all directions to the sea: in a few days, the Irish on their wild 
western coast and the fishermen in the straits of the Orkneys ■wt)uld be won¬ 
dering how the young girl looked, and what she said when told that she held 
the highest rank and the largest power on earth. In a few weeks, her subjects 
in the farthest Canadian provinces of her dominions would he assembling in 
the clearings of the forest under the summer night, or in the broad moonlight 
on the prairie, to ask if any one know how the Queen looked and what she 
said when told the news. In a few months, turbaned messengers -would he 
posting over the plains of India with the tidings; ami in shaded rooms, or 
under the. shelter of tents, people would be speculating in like manner on the 
first feelings of a young Queen, and soldiers would swear to themselves and to 
each other to fight and die in her service. Somewhat later, the solitary slu'p- 
hei d on the Australian plains would be musing on the news dropped by .a ])as- 
sengc'r from the coast, and would, if an exile through poverty, t)v through 
crime, si)eeulate on whether want or temptation could still oppress men so 
cruelly, now that a young Queen, with a heart full of nierc)s and power in her 
liands to do what slu' would, WJis to rule over a devoted people. It was an 
occasion which a])]iealed to all hearts;—a time when romantic expectation took 
possession of many who never knew romance before, and some who had 
believed that they should never know expectation again. What every om; 
most wanted to learn was whether such (ftaltation and such hope were in the 
bosom of the young sovereign herself. Every movement, every tone, was 
eagerly and lovingly watched, on this extraordinary day of her life, and for 
some time afterwards: and on this day, her demeanour was all that could he 
wished. 

By nine o’clock Lord Melbourne was at Kensington, was instantly admitted, 
and stayed half an hour, arranging for the assembling of the I’rivy Council at 
eleven. Before noon, came the Lord Mayor, ^vith aldermen and other mem¬ 
bers of the Corporation, to offer their duty on behalf of the city of Loudon.— 

Next arrived the King of Hanover—the Ernest, Huke of Chimberland, whose 
confidential agent had propounded to the loyal Orangemen the scheme of 
setting aside this young girl from her inheritance because she was a girl ami 
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young. Lord Lyndhurst lent him his carriage, that no time might be lost; 
hut he left the palace in his own state coach—to start, as soon as possible, for 
his new kingdom, which had presently cause to mourn his arrival much more 
than England did his departure. There was no word of regret, even in 
newspapers, for the loss of a collateral kingdom which had formed a part of 
the British empire for a century and a cpiarter : and if this arose in part from 
the indifference of the nation to the possession of profitless foreign territory, it 
must be ascribed in ])art also to the general satisfaction at the departure of the 
Duke of Cumberland, and at the sceptre having j)assed down to a new gene¬ 
ration, from which more might be hoped than could ever have btien derived 
from that which had given the nation much to bear in many ways since tlie 
opening of the century. 

On the meeting of the Princes, Peers, and other (k»uncillors, th('y signed tin' 
oath of allegiance ; and the first name on th(^ list rvas that of “ Ern<;st,” King 
of Hanover. The Qucuni caused them all to be sworn in momhers of her (k)uneil, 
and then addr(!ssed them : aft(?r which they issued orders for the Proclamation 
of her Majesty. If the millions who longed to know how the young sovereign 
looked and felt could have heard her first address, it would have gone far to 
satisly them. The addniss n a.s, of course, pr(q)ared for her ; htit the manner 
and voice were her own; and they told much. Her manner was com])Osed, 
modest, and dignified; her voice firm and sweet; her nviding, as \isual, 
beautiful. She took the necessary oaths, and received the eager homage of 
the thronging nobility, without agitation or any kind of awkwardness. Her 
deelaratiou contained an affectionate reference to the d(!ceased King; an 
assertion of her attachment to the constitution of the country, and of her 
intention to rule in accordance with it; a grateful allusion to her mother’s 
educational care of her ; an avowal that under circumstances of such eminent 
responsibility as hers, she relied for support and guidance on Divine I’rovi- 
d('ncc; and a pledge that her life should be devoted to the Inqtpiness of her 
people.—The Ministers returned into her hands, and n.'ceived again, the seals 
of their respective offices;—the stam])s in official use W(*re ordered to be 
altered; and also the prayers of the Church which related to the royal family: 
the Proclamation was prepared, and signed hy the Privy Councillors ; and the 
Queen appoink'd the next day, Wednesday, for the eereinouy. The first use 
of the (xreat 8eal under the new reign was to authenticiite the official procla¬ 
mation ; which was gazetted the same evening.—During the whole morning, 
carriages were driving u]) ra])idly, hflnging visitors eag<'r to offer tlu'ir homage. 
What a day of whirl and fatigue for one in a ])osition so lonely, at such k'uder 
years ! How welcome must have been the night, and the ipiiet (»f Ikt pillow, 
whatever might he the thoughts that rested upon it! The next morning, she 
ap])eared “ extremely pale and fatigued and no wonder; lor she had passed 
throtigh a day which could never be ])aralleled. 

While the eagerness of homage and duty was thus suddenly gathering about 
the Kensington Palac<', all was very still at Windsor. While the uit'ce was 
receiving needful and most cordial assurances and offers of duty and support, 
the uncle was ])ast all such needs. He had received all kind and dutiful 
offices with gi'atitude to tlu^ last: and now no one could do any thing more 
for him, or receive his thanks. An attached w'ife, and daughters who were 
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long in recovering from the grief of his loss, were at hand; and every thing 1837. 
else was very still. Perhaps there might bo, amidst the grief, a calmer sleep —— 
in the twilight of sovereignty here than in the bright dawn of it which was 
kindling in the other palace. And how different was the review of tlie life 
which had gone out from the anticipation of that which wa.s just stdting forth 
on a new career 1 

William Henry, the third son of George III., was born in Augn^t, 17(!5, 'vili.i»m iv 
and was therefore in his scvoTity-second year at the time of his death. He 
was destined for tlie sea, and became a rnidshiinuan at th<; age of fourteen. It '’''"'s ‘ y-l',’}'- 
is amusing to read, at this distance of time, of the distresses of the Admiralty 
at the insubordination to rules shown by Prince William, when he had risen 
high enough in the service to have a ship of his own to ])lay his pranks with. 

AVhen he was t\vo or three and twenty, he twice left a foreign station without 
leave, thus setting an example which might ruin the disci])line of the navy, if 
left unpunished. But how adequately to punish a I’rince of the Blood was 
the ])erplexity of the Admiralty. They ordered him to remain in harbour at 
I’lymouth fur as long a time as he had absented himself from hi.s proper post, 
and then to return to his foreign station. This was not enough ; but it was 
thought to be all that could be done in such a case; and tin* Prince was with¬ 
drawn from the active exercise of his profession—from that time ascending 
through the gradations of naval rank as a mere matter of form. Por twenty 
years, he continued thus to rise in naval rank, besides being made Duke of 
Clarence, with an allowance from parliament of £12,()()() a year. During 
those twenty years, when he should have been active; in his j)rofession, he was 
living idly on sliore, endeavouring after that enjoyment of domestic; life for 
which he was eminently fitted, and from Avhich our princes are so cruelly 
debarre^d by the ojeeration of the Royal Marriage' Act. The Duke of Cdarence 
was tlu! virtual husband of Mrs. Jordan, the most bewitcliing of actresses, and 
the queen of his heart during the best part of his life. They had ten chil¬ 
dren—five sons and five daugliters. It is averred by those who understand 
the matter well that the conduct of the Duke of Clarence in his unfortunate 
position Avas as good as the circumstances permitted:—that he Avas as faithful 
and generous to Mrs. .Jordan as some parties declared him to be otherwise. 

When men place themselves in such a position, they are bound to bear all its 
consequences Avithout com])laiut; and it is understood that the Duke of Cla¬ 
rence endured much complaint and undeserved im]mtation Avith a patience 
and silence Avhich wuue truly respectable* His children, the Pitzclarejice 
family, Avere received in society w'ith a freedom very unusual in Phigland 
under such circumstam^es, and certainly, the strict English })cople appeared to 
be pleased rather than offended that the aflectionate-hcarted prince, to whom 
no real liberty of marriage had been left, should be surrounded in his old age 
by children Avho repaid hi.s affection by exemplary duty and care. If this Avas 
a spectacle unfit—by the very mixture of goodness in it—for the Court of 
England, the harm that there was in it Avas ascribed to the position of royalty 
rather than the fault of the prince, while all believed that no reparation to 
the purity of society could be effectually made by depriving the old man of the 
comfort of his children’s society. Some of the family had occasion to find 
that forbearance could go CA'cn further than this; for they Avere left unhurt, 
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1837. except by universal censure, after their iniproi)cr anti foolish exertion of 
doniestic influcnct's against the lieform Bill and the Grey Administration. 
The King’s relatives were ready to be as good-humoured towards the Fitzcla- 
rcnces as the jmblic were : and one of the early acts of the young Queen was 
continuing to them the allowance of £500 a year each which had been granted 
to them by their father. Most peoiilc thought there was a wide difference 
hetween their accepting this sum from a father who chanced to he the sove¬ 
reign, and from a soverragn who was under no domestic obligation towards 
them at all: hut the Fitzclarenccs appeared not to perceive this: and when 
one of tliem soon after deliberately destroyed liimself, lie left a letter to the 
Queen, requesting that this income might he continued to his children; a 
request of which it was thought right to take no notice.—After the death of 
the rriucess Charlotte, when many royal marriages took jilace, in competition 
for the succession, the Diiki; of Clarence? married the eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Saxe Mciningcn. No issue from this marriage survived, though two 
infants were horn only to die.—For a few months, as ive have seen, the Duke 
of Clarence bore the dignity of Lord Jligli Admiral; and he had previously 
jierformed a few holiday services on the sea by ('scortiug and conveying royal 
visitors and adventurers across the Channel, and up and down in it.—In 
jiolitics, he liad through life shoun the same changeahleness as in his conduct 
on tlu! throne. On scarcely any subject was he firm but in his opposition to 
the abolition of slavery, lie had not mind enough to grasp a great jninciple 
and hold to it; and, as he had not the obstinacy of his father and elder 
brothers, he rvas necessarily infirm of purjiosc, c'lnd as difficult to deal with 
ill state matters as any of his family. What the diiliculty amounted to, 
the history of the lieform movemmit shows. In other respects, there was no 
comparison between thi? comfort of intercoursi? with him and with the two 
]>receding sovereigns, lie had not the stujiid self-will and self-sufficiimcy of 
George 111., nor the vulgar and libertine selfishness of George IV. He was 
too harebrained to be relied on with regard to i»articular measures and opi¬ 
nions ; but his benevolent concern for his people, his confiding courtesy to 
the Ministers who were with him (whoever they might be), and his absence 
of si;lf-regards, except nherc his timidity came into play, made him truly 
respectable and dear, in comparison with his jircdeci'ssors. When his weak¬ 
ness was madi; conspicuous by incidents of the time, it seemed a pity that he 
should have been accidentally madi? a king: but then again some trait of 
benignity or patience or native humility would change the a.sjicct of the case, 
and make it a subject of rejoicing that virtues of that class Avere sei'ii upon 
the throne, to convince such of the pcojile as might well doubt it that a king 
may have a heart, and that some of its overflow might be for them. 


Ills KiiNi iuL. • The funi'ral took place at night on the 8th of .Inly, the Duke of Sussex 
ia37 chron. 73*. bfiiig Chief Mourner. For the last time, the lioyal Crown of Hanover was 


placed beside the Imj)eri<al Crorvii on the coffin of a king of England. Tin; 
Avife Avho had so well performed her duties Avas ]ircsent. Queen Adelaide, 
noAV Queen DoAvager, was in the royal closet. When the coffin had been 


loAvered, dust thrown upon it, the blessing pronounced, and the rocket sent up 
from the portal Avhich was to cause tlu? loAvering of tlu? flag on the Round 
Tower, the royal AvidoAv left tin* place, and Avas folloAved by the mourners, as 
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soon as tlie style and titles of the new sovereign had been rccittid. There rvcrc 1837. 
no January night fogs here, to peril the lives of the mourners ; but instead, a -.v—— 

heat so stifling as to make the crowd glad to disperse at the first possible 
moment.—On the 13th, the Queen, accompanied by her mother, left the old 
home at Kensington, to take possession of Buckingham I’alace. It was the 
middle of the dayj and crowds were waiting to cluior her on her passage to 
h(;r regal home. She accepted the* homage; but she was pale and grave; and 
there were none of her subjects who would not ratlier have seen this jialencss 
and gravity than tokens of a gayer mood. 

To some, it was not very far to look back to the May in which she was born, oipfn vhh>i.h 
and the month—so soon afterwards—wlien the news])apcrs told of tlie I)uk(‘ 
of Kent’s illness—liow he had come in with wet boots, and, “ beguiled by the 
smiles of his infant princess,” had played with the baby instead of changing 
his boots, till it was too late, and he had caught the cold of which he died. 

The conrs(3 of years now seemed very short during which tlu'y had watclu'd 
the growth and training of the princess ; and here she was—out of h(>r 
minority the other day, and now sovereign. What they had heard was favour¬ 
able. If there had been omissions in her education, there had been no mis¬ 
guidance, and no corruption. If the intellect had not been mad(! the most of, 
the morals wore pure, and the habits correct. From an t^arly age, the Princess 
had been seen walking in all weathers;—sometimes in winter, with thick shoes 
and a warm cloak on a ^vindy common. She kept early hours, and was active 
and sta’upulously jnnict.nal—apologizing for hewing half a minute late for an 
appointment, when that extraordinary circumstance happened once in her life. 

She had her allowiuice of mom^y from an early age : her way of spending mneh 
of it was known at Tunbridge Wiills, and other places of summer sojourn ; but 
nobody ever heard ol' her being sixpi-nce in debt for an hour:—on the contrary, 
when her childish fancy was taken rvith some article which she wished to buy 
for a present to a cousin, sh(3 was seen to I'onclutle at once that she must give 
it up, because she had not money enough (ill (piarter-day to pay for it. And 
when it wois put by for her—to her great satisfaction—it was as (;arly as seven 
in the morning of (piarter-day that she canU3 dor\'n, on her donkey, to secure 
her purchase. These things are no trifles. The energy and conscientiousness 
bi’ought out by sutd) training arc blessings to a whole ))eople ; and a multitude 
of her more eldt'ily subjects, to this day, feel a sort of delighted surprise as 
every year goes by without any irritation on any hand about regal extrava¬ 
gance—without any whispered stories of loans to the sovereign—without any 
mournful tales of ruiinid tradesmen and exasperated creditors. At fust, the 
Queen was very rich;—many ])ersons thought, much too rich, for a maiden 
Queen, whose calls could as yi't be nothing. But in the first year, she 2 >aid 
her father’s heavy debts;—dcibts contracted before she was born. Next, she 
yraid her mother’s debts;—debts which slu' knew to be contracUal on her ac¬ 
count. We have seen what she did for the family of the late sovereign. Next, 
she married; and, jrroperly enough, nothing W'as said about any increase of 
income. Now, she has a large family of childrcui, and such claims and liabili¬ 
ties as grow' uj> out of twelve years of sovereignty; and still we hear nothing 
of any royal needs or debts. She lives on her inconu', and 2 >ays as she goes; 
and perha^rs she can never know horv much she gains of the rcsjrect and affcc- 
voi.. 11 . 2 \ 
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lion of licr subjects, by a prxuleuce and eonscieiitiousiiess so unusual in royalty, 
but as graceful there as in any other station. 

As for the domestic respectability in more important respects which might 
now be lookiul for— it was really refreshing to the heart and soul of the nation. 
A new generation was now on the throne; and there was no scandal as yet, 
nor any reason to supjxosc there ever would be any. Here was no corruption 
bred of the Iloyal Marriage law—nothing illicit—nothing questionable; but 
instead, a young girl, reared in health and simplicity, who might he expected 
to marry soon—making her choice for herself, so that there was every hope 
that she might love her hushand, and he a good and happy wifV'. I’lnis far, 
all v\ as sound dud rational; and the cvemt has proved it so. The unsound and 
irrational part of the pojxnlar joy and expectation was that for which she her¬ 
self rvas in no way resjxonsihle, and for the injustice of which towards herself 
her most truly loyal subjects were the iiiost gidevcd. Slic was taken to bo, not 
only more able and wise than she rvas, Imt more wise and able than any per¬ 
son of her years is ever seen to be;—not oidy more powerful than she Avas, but 
mor(? so than any English sovereign, under our jn-esent constitution, can ever 
he ; and tlierc rvas every risk that when disapjmintracnt came, as come it must, 
the innocent soveu-eign would bo punished for the unreasonableness of her 
adoring subjects. The Aviso protested against any expectation that a second 
English queen Avoxild have the genius of ElizaOetli, Avithout her despotic ten¬ 
dencies ; or her royal maternity of f(;eling tOAvards lier ])eo])]e in an age Avhen 
tlie function itself is destroyed by tlie growth of the representative system, and 
the sOA'ei'cign is no longer the political rtder of England. The Avi.s<' might 
protest ; but the people—uj) to tlie most enlightened rank of them—ex]iected 
from Qui'en Victoria things almost as Avonderful as that she should go to the 
Hock of Cashel, aceom])anicd hy the Virgin, St. Francis, Daniel O’Connell, 
and JiOrd JSormanby, and build up the old Munster (Cathedral and the (Catholic 
faith. Now that avo had a virtuous soAcreign strong in the energies of youth, 
all AA as to go AA'cll:—th(' Lords Avere to AA'ork avcII Avith the (.lommon.s—the 
people Avi'i'C to hi; educated—('very body was to have employment and food— 
all reforms W('re to be carried through—and .slu^ lu'rself Avould ncA'cr do any 
thing Avrong, or make any mistakes. Tin; fcAv Avho pointed out that she Avas 
human, and royal, and only eighteen-that it Avas an infinite hle.s.sing that 
she Avas pure and conscientious, and eminently truthful and sincere -that it 
Avas enough to expect, further that she Avould be seriously Avilling to learn, 
careful in the (dioicc of her advisers, and candid in recognising her OAvn mis- 
tak(>s;—and that it Avas a cruel injustice to require of her Axhat she could never 
perform, and then visit the disappointment ujion her ;—these fcAv aa'cic thought 
cold and grudging in their loyalty, and the gust of national joy SAvept them out 
of sight. In truth, they themselves felt the dangm- of being carried adrift from 
their justice and prudence Avhen they met their Queen face to face at her pro¬ 
clamation. As she stood at the windoAv of St. .James’s Palace, on the morning 
after her accession—at, a AvindoAV Avlu're finv people kncAV that she Avas to ap¬ 
pear—her ])ale face Avet Avith tears, hut calm and simply grave—her plain 
black dress and bands of brown hair giving an air of Quakcr-like neatness, 
which enhanced the gravity—it was scarcely possible not to form wild hopes 
from such an aspect of sed.ateness-—not to forget that, CA'cn if imperfection in 
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the soverei{?ii herself were out of the (lucstioii, there were limitations in her 1837. 
position which must make her powerless for the redemption of her people, ex- - 

cept through a wise choice of advisers, and the incalculable influcnci' of a 
virtuous example shining abroad from the pinnacle of society. The comfort 
was at the momcmt, and has been more eminently so since, that there is a cor¬ 
responding security in the powerlessness of Hrilish sovereigns. Whenever the- 
“ War of Opinion,” of which tin; world had been now and then reminded since 
Canning’s tinn;, should overrun Europe, the danger would be for kings who 
govern as well as reign ; or for those who really reign instead of occupying the 
throm; through a political fiction. If such an outbreak should occur in the 
time of (lucen Victoria, she would, if jiersonally blameless/#b(! jjcrfectly se¬ 
cure ; secure alike in her political sinecurism and her ]>crsonal blamelessness. 

This truth, jierceivcd and expr(!ss<!d at the tinu!, has Ix't'n confirmed by events 
sooner than some expected. While revolutions have come lik(! whirlwinds to 
sweep kings from their continental thrones, our sovereign has sat safe in Inn 
island, with not a hair of the royal ermine raised by the blast. If, on the one 
hand, she has been wholly and jiecessarily unable to do many things that wert^ 
expected from her by the unreasonable, Avho worshipped an idea and not her¬ 
self, on the other hand, we have her safe, and need fear no harm to the liglit- 
cst of her royal sensibilities. If it is no long(w the privilege it once was to be 
a sovereign, it is something of a blessing to have some power of kingly benefi¬ 
cence and influence still remaining, without the fearful responsibility for a 
ruling power which is mainly transferred to the people, and for whicli they 
must be rcsj^onsible to each other. 

As w(j have scon, the Queen returned to the late Ministers their seals of 
office; and it was presently known thioiighout the country that Lord Melbourne mimsihv. 
and his coadjutors were to be allowed another trial whether or not they could 
govern the country. 
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I N his spccc'h of reprobation against the Ministers, IxTorc quoted. Lord 
liyndhurst said he sa w “ but one ray of comfort shining upon” the pros¬ 
pects of .the e(*ntry: he augvired much from tlic charact<!r of the new sove¬ 
reign. His party generally saw something brighter in the future—more rays 
of comfort than one. 

The Melbourne Ministry was reduced to its lowest point of w'eakness and 
shame. ■ After the elections of 1881, only six county seats had been held by 
Tory members, and the Whig government had a majority of 300. That 
majority had declined to 20; and after the elections on the detuise of the 
Crown it sank again to 12. The Tories thought that a vigorous effort at the 
beginning of a new reign might gi\e them everything; and they were evi¬ 
dently resolved to spare no exertions to unseat six reformers at least, and thus 
obtain a majority in the House. The case of the Whigs w'as d(!sperate ; and 
there is a tone in tin* j)olitical pamphh'ts of the time which shows this. The 
people were weary of the eternal disputes and ])arty conflicts about Irish 
questions and (Jhurch qiicstions, while the great interests that were dear to 
the liberals of Ihigland and Scotland stood over for discussion in a future time' 
which seemed further off every session. When a Ministry knows what it is 
about, and sets well about its work, the Opposition helps to govern the 
country, and does it almost as effectually, by testing and pvirifyiiig government 
measures, as the responsible party^itsclC but the Melbourne * administration 
was so weak and unskilful as to rend(;r the O])position purely destructive; and 
this was more than tin; country would or could bear. No small number of 
the radical party' themselves,.and multitudes of the moderates throughout the 
country, b(!gan to declare that they hopcxl the Tories Avould get into office, so 
that the Whigs might recover vigour in Opposition, and that the two reform¬ 
ing j)arties might once more come into union, and the country be, in one way 
or another, really governed once more. Tn such a condition of affairs, it was 
natural that the (h)ns(!rvatlves should suj)pose themselves about to step into 
the seats of power. They were alniady making declarations, or dropping hints 
of Avhat they should do in such a ease;:—they should not rc'prxil the Poor Law, 
nor interfere with any expressed and fulfilled decision of parliament on any 
subject; but should preserve the Church from further spoliation; and so 
forth. 

The alarm of the. Whigs in office; and their supporters is very evident now, 
to the reader of the election s])eeches and political jeamphlets of 1837. The 
first thing they did was to assume full and exclusive possession of the young 
Queen’s favtmr, and to use to the utmost the advantage of her name in tin; 
elections. There is no doubt that the Que(;n was rc'ady to bestow her favour 
at once, on the pleasantest set of gentlemen she had ever know'ii. She had 
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seen little society Is^forc. Her life was necessarily somewhat monotonous. 
Now, she was suddenly introduced into daily official intercourse with half a 
dozen of the most intelligent and accomplished gentlemen of the aristocracy, 
who felt a sort of chivalrous interest in licr position, who admired her spirit, 
and were gratified by her confidence, whose instruction and guidance were 
necessary to her at every turn of her new and important life, and whose wives, 
sisters, and daughters, wore planted about her, to worship while they served 
her. It is no matter of surprise that she allowed the coterie to take comph-t(' 
possession of her confidence and favour, while she yet needed hourly support 
and guidance, and knew no one beyond themselves. To the thoughtless, and 
to those inexperienced in political life, it a])peared natural imough that the 
offices about the Queen’s ))erson should be filled by ladies of the Ministers’ 
families: but the Ministers were early warned of the inevitable consequences 
of su(;h an arrangement; and they should have known them without being 
warned. If their own position had been less des])erate, they might perhaps 
have paid more attention than they did to the future comfort and dignity of 
their royal mistress. They were timely warned that the wives, daughters, and 
sisters, of the ]>resent Ministers could not remain about the Queen if tin* 
Opposition leaders should come into power; and reminded that it would be 
hard uj)on the Queen to be obligial to dismiss her personal attendants on the 
first occasion of a change of Ministry. This was o])cnly set forth thus early 
in the Quarterly Ren'iew, and in various newspapers ; yet Lord Melbourne 
took no heed to the warning: and he and his coadjutors must bear the rc- 
l)roach of Avhatever unpojnilarity the Queen incurred during the first two or 
three j'cars of her reign, and of the perilous mistake in which she found her¬ 
self in the spring of 1839. They had their o'^^'n share of punishment in the 
disgust excited by their selfish use of the power they so eagerly grasped. 
There was not a child in 45ngland, old (mongli to look at a newspaper, Avho 
did not see the unfairness of exclusively appropriating an inexperienced sovo- 
rengn as the sup])ort of a party in the government which had no other support; 
and there was not a tine lady, or a footman, or an electioneering partisan, that 
(lid not feel tlu; vulgarity of trumpeting the Queen’s name on the Whig hustings, 
and using h(.>r favour for thff chance of obtaining a majority in parliament, 
which was otherwise hopeless.—It is easy to enter into the feelings of these 
Ministers and their families—to conceive' of the interest to a sated man like 
Lord Medbonnui of a fresh and singular obj('ct of observation and study;— 
to one! who was wont to despise women as he' did, to fiTid a young (!reatur(', 
truthful, conscientious, willing and eager to learn, and naturally led to le'arn 
ol him, as a tutor or a fatlu'r, as well as her First Minister. 4V(' can easily 
sympathize with the excitement and enjoyment to all the re'St of affectionately 
watching over and serving her who was then, perhaps, the most interesting 
person in the world. We can con(;eive of the dismay and hccart-sorrow with 
which they would contemplate seich a thing as being scve're'd I'rom her, and 
yielding up their places to antagonists who were strange'is to her, and who 
would be a complete barrier between thc'tn and hej-. Such fee'lings were ]M'r- 
fectly natural: so natural that eve'rybody knew they must exist, and looked to 
s(!(! how tlu'y would be disciplined and conirolh'd by a s('nsc of duty to the 
sovereign and the country. I'lu'y were not so disciplined ami < ontrolled ; and. 


1837 . 
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1837. 110 one else liad it in his power to do the Queen so much harm as she suffered 

—V—from these devoted servants of hers. Lord Melbourne, always ostentatiously 
careless cabout business, was now for many hours daily at the palace. From 
the public and private talk of the coterie and their adherents, it was under¬ 
stood that the Queen had her partialities among parties at the elections. In 
a piiinful and unfortunate mistake made by the young sovereign—a hasty sus¬ 
picion touching the reputation of Lady Flora Hastings—two of the matron 
ladies of the household exercised their influence so incautiously, and the Prime 
Minister supported the consequent proceedings Avith so little delicacy to a 
wounded spirit, that public feeling was deeply offended. Their exclusive pos¬ 
session of the palace ('nabled the impure and disloyal to conceive of scandal, 
and send forth rumours, which would never have been dreamed of if the royal 
household had been constituted on the ordinary principle of bringing together 
l)ersons so impartial in ])olitical affairs, or so well balanccsd against each other, 
as to be able to redain tlnnr places, and give their sovereign the comfort of their 
customary attendance, through any changes in the Cabined. It was very rvell 
to be prompt in calling the Bradshaws and the llobys to account, from the 
Home Office and the Horse Guards, for slandering the Queen at public din¬ 
ners ; but members of jiarliament and officers of the army rvould never have 
uttered or listened to such slanderers if the guardianshij) of the Queen’s domestic 
life had not been ajipriqiriated by a coterie.—Yet, with all that their use of 
the Queen’s name at the elections could do, the Whigs found themselves left 
wil'af iIIp '" ' "'itb a majority of only twelve. A paragraph from a jiamphlet of the day 
uuutrv,' .‘tc. shoAvs Avitli Avliut agoiiiziiig earnestness they were driven to sue the Radical 
reformers for aid. “ All parties,” says the Avriter, understood to be official, 
“ those for the Ballot, those fol Extended Suffrage, those for the abolition of 
Church Rates, those' for grand jdaiis of Public Education, those for tin; Appro¬ 
priation Clause, those for Municipal Institutions iR Ireland, those for yiidding 
to Canada a more democratic form of government than at present exists thine, 
should one and all enter the ncAV session with this conviction thoroughly im¬ 
pressed upon their minds, that there is not one of the.se questions, no, not one, 
which is not secondary to the great object of maintaining I.ord Melbourne’s 
Cabinet, as the great agent of future improvom%nt, free from every species of 
present embarrassment.” 

It Avas impossible to read this without amusement. Even the most devoted 
adherents of Lord Melbourni! could not rend gravely such an imitation of his 
easy assurance. The writer might have been Lord Melbourne himself for the 
impudence—(there is no other word—) Avith which he connectcHl ideas of “im¬ 
provement” and “ freedom from embarrassment” with the Melbourne Adminis¬ 
tration.—The reply of the Radical reformers to this appeal Avas characteristic. 
They showed how the existence of the Melbourne Ministry depended on the 
prosecution of the very questions AA'hich it was proposed to put aside for the 
sake of it. They were willing to uphold the existing Administration with all 
their forces, if it would mend its ways ; and without that, it could not be 
helped by any body. They pointed ont that, throughout the country, the 
Moderate Whigs, wearied out, were becoming Radicals every day; and inti¬ 
mated that if the government would follow the example of these converts, it 
might be saved from ruin, bnt not otherwise. It might become Radical, or 
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yield its place to the Conservatives: the one thini*- certain was that it conld 1837. 

not remain what it was; and that a Tory rule would hi; hotter for the country, “ —-' 

by rousing its energies, and testing its condition, than a continuance of a 
Whig government which was merely a name. 

From the beginning of the lleform struggle, the number of Radical Reformers 
in the House had never been less than 70 or 80 : and in the last parliament, 
they had been 150. It was strange! that they had not yet been a ])o\verful 
party; and it would he stranger still if they did not become so now. Now 
was the time for tliem to show what they could do, when the Whigs nere 
humbly asking alms of them—petitioning them for ideas, and measures, and 
the support without which they must sink. Tlicse Radical Reform members 
were men of eon science, of enlightenment, of intellectujil ability, and mor.al ear¬ 
nestness, of good station, and, generally sp(‘aking, independent fortune. They 
were so unlike the vulgar Tory representation of them—so far from being de- 
syructives and demagogues—that the soher-mimhid of the community might more 
reasonably trust them for the conservation of pro])erty than cither the Conser¬ 
vatives or the Whigs. Whig government under Lord jMelhourne was a lottery ; 
and all propositions of the tim(' for .shaving the fiuidliolder, for tampering 
with tin' Debt, for ixailliug the land by a return to poor-law abuses, for inter¬ 
fering witli the rights of property in its public investments and jnivale o])era- 
lions, all such destructive .schemes proceeded from the ranki'st Conservatives, 
and were exhibited in (iuarterly Re\ie\\s—Tory newspap(>r articles—'J'ory 
speeches on Inistings. Not only in this sens(' were the Radicals no dema¬ 
gogues, and therefore fit to be the guides of the sober middle classes:—they 
were also no ])o])ular orators. Tlu'y were as far renuned from intlucnco over 
the mob by the philosophical steadimss of their individual aims .as from influ¬ 
ence over the aristocracy by the philosopliical depth and comprehensiva'iie.ss of 
tlu'ir views. They were as far from sharing the passion of the ignorant a^ the 
selfish and .shallow nitachahnire of the aristocratic. '/They perceived principles 
which the untaught could not lx- maSe to see ; and they had faith in ])rinciides 
when Lord (irey preaclu'd in his place that no one should hold to the impos- 
sibh': and thus, they were cut of!'from sympathy and its correlative power 
above and below. The aristocracy called them Destructives; and the non- 
electors knew nothing abotit them. All this should havm been another form 
of ap])eal to tlu'in to make themselves felt in this gloomy time of crisis, whim 
the fortunes of the nation were sinking at home, and storms seemed to be 
driving up from abroad, and the political virtue of (ireat Rritaiii was in jieril 
from a selfish jiowerlessness in high places, and despair in the lowest, and 
alternate ajiathy and passion in the regions which lay between. Rut thi're 
were reasons which prevented their making them.selves felt.—They were not 
projverly a jiarty, nor ever had been. There was not among them any oni! 
man who could merge the differences of the rest, and combine their working 
power, in deference to his own siijiremacy: and neither had they the other 
requisite—experience in parly organization. They might try for it: and now 
they probably would : hut it vv^s not a thing to be attained in a day, or in a 
session. It was never attained at all, during this period of our political history. 

The chiefs moved and spoke ; bnt they neither regenerated nor sujvei'seded the 
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1837. Whigs, nor could keep out the Conservatives, when at last public necessity 
^ overcame Whig tenacity of office, and the Queen’s natural adherence to her 
first set of Ministers, and brought in a new period marked by a complete 
dissolution a^d fresh fusion of parties. There was no other party which, in 
1837, was known to include such men as Grote, and Molesworth, artd Roe¬ 
buck—and Colonel Thompson, and Joseph Ilume, and William Ewart;—and 
Charles Bullcr, and Ward, and Villiers, and Bulwer, and Strutt:—such a 
jdialanx of strength as tlu'se men, with their philosophy, iheir science, their 
reading, their experience—tin* acuteness of some, the doggedness of otlie-rs— 
the seriousness pf most, and the mirth of a fi'w—might have become, if they 
could have become a plialanx at all. , But nothing was more remarkable 
about the.s(' men than tjieir individuality. Colonel Thompson and Mr. Roe¬ 
buck could never be conceived of as combining uith .any number of persons, 
for anj object whatever : and they have so much to do, each in his individual 
function, that it would ])erhaps be an injury to the puldic service to witlidraJtv 
them from that function : and wlum we look at the names of tin* rc'st, reasons 
seem to rise uj) why they too could not ('nt(>r inff) a ])arty organi/ation. 
Whether they could or not, the} did not, conspicuously and effectively. They 
mimlol? ^'fill’d upou, bcfoic tlic opcuiug of tlic lu'w parliament, to prove betimes 

that th(‘y were not single-subject men—as refonners arc juetty sure to be 
considered before they arc compacted into a paity;—but to sliow that the 
princi])les which animated their j)rosecution of single refonns \vere aj)plicablc 
to the w'hoh' of legislation. If Mr. Hume still took cliarge of Finance, and 
IMr. Grote of the Ballot, and Mr. Roebuck of Canada, and Sir W. Molesworth 
of (^)lonization, and Mr. Waul of the Apj)roj)riation principle, they must 
show that they wane as competent to the enterprises of their lii(mds, and of 
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their eneuues, as to their own. Many of them did this: but the as.sociation 
of tl^eir names with their particular measures might be too strong. They 
were never more regarded as a i)art} dnrjng the jx-riod under our notice: and 
it may Ix' observed now, though it wais not then, that their failing to become 
a party in such a crisis as the last struggles of the Melbourne Ministry was a 
projdiecy of the disintegration of parties which was at hand, and which is, in 
its turn, a pro])becy of a new age in the political history of England. 

What the AVbig estimate of “ the crisis” nas in tin* autumn of 1837, we 
have seen. What the Tory view was appears in the insulting ,sj)eecb of Lord 
Lyndburst. Here is the declaration of the Radical Reformers: “To the 
peo])le, at the jne.sent moment, we have but one exhortation to give: let them 
hold them.sehcs in readiness. No one knows what times may be coming: no 
one knows bow' soon, or in what cause, his most strenuous exertions may be 
required, fudand is already'organized. J.et England and Scotland be pre- 
l)ared at the first summons to start into Folilical Fnions. i,et the House of 
Clomnions be inundated with petitions on every subject on which Reformers 
are able to agree. Let Reformers meet, combine, and, above all, register. 
The time may be close at hand, when ibe man wdio has lost a vote, which he 
might have given for the Laliot, or for some o^ier (pu'stion of the first magni¬ 
tude, will have cause bitterly to repent the negligcjice and sujnneness w’hicli 
have deprived him of bis part in the struggle. All else may be left till the 
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hour of need; but to secure a vote is a duty for which tlierc is no postpone- 1837. 
ment. This let the E-cformcrs do; and let them then stand at their arms, '— 
and wait their opportunity.” 

This was but a lowering dayspring of regality for the young Queen. Her 
servants wore weak, assailed by vehement foes, and pitied by tln^ supjjortcrs of 
whom they implored help. Every body seemed aware that something fearful 
was impending; and the wise uttered cautions, and sent out admonitions, 
while the sovereign,w'as launching into the ph-asun.-s of freedom and su])re- 
macy. As yet, smiles were on her face, and joy was in her moveunents, wluni- 
ever she was seen in public; and the most scriotis and severe of those -who 
watched her lioped that she would not be ofhciously and too soon alarmc'd by 
tidings of the storms that were driving up from afar, and the; gloom of distress 
whi('li w^ dee])ening over the peojde at home. 
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A S lor the slnto of affairs aLruad, on llio accession of Victoria (o the Hritisli 
tlirone, it was a stiLject of anxious contcinjdation to persons who looked 
heiKialh the surfaces of royal s2)eeches and official suinniarics, w'ith the jn'pphecy 
of a AVar of Opinion in Ihiropc* full in their niinds. As yet, there was no 
threat from any (piarter of a dissolution of the ^reat Oontinental I’eq^ce; and 
sovereio'us conKralidatcd themselves each on his good undcrstandinsi with other 
sovereij^ns: hut there were movements in several countries which showed to 
the ohservant that the op])osition of the principles of des])Otism and liberty— 
(d' f^orernment I’or the peojde and government hy the jieople—Avas Avorking in 
the heart of society tliroughout Western lMiro2)e,iA\hil(' the process Avas ke<'nly 
Avatehed from the great throne of d{'s]>otism in the East. Of all the countries 
in Avhieh the ])ie])aration for a decisive AA'ar of Oj)inion Avas going on, E'rance 
Avas. for various reasons, the most interesting to lingland. 

The obvious donu'stic pedities of France might have njipeared dull and tire¬ 
some enough to those avIio did not knoAV AAhat they signified. It is truly 
wearisome to look over the debates of the h’reneh Chamhers, and see hoAV the 
menihers AV'erc perpetually groAving vehement about nothing at all; and ])erti- 
nacious about the Avording of a jihrasig as if it had hemi the transfer of a 
CroAvn; and obstructive in so many Avays that there Avas no keeping any 
Ministry in office. We read of ucav and ncAvly-arranged Cahinets, till it is im¬ 
possible to rememher t.h(,'ir succession, or to report the causes of tlndr changes. 
As our concern Avith IVance on this pag<‘ is only in lu'r ndation to F.ngland, 
there is no need to enli'r into any di'tail of her official Huctnations ; hut only to 
point to the conclusion, from the jiarliamentary records of F’ ranee during the.se 
years, that they include more than meets the eye. In truth, there Avas no real 
parliamentary representation in France; an nni'asy consciousness of the fact 
Avas groAving daily in the general mind ; and tlii' King Avas resolAcd to rejiress 
the conviction, and prinamt its being communicated. Ilis Avhole reign Avas a 
conceah'd conflict Avith tlu' ri'presentative systcun aa hieh he had SAvorn to main¬ 
tain. Not only did he choose to rule instead of reigning; he chose to rule 
alone. Ilis Ministers must he his rivails if they Avere not his tools: and he 
“ kncAV hoAv” (using the F'^ipnch jduasi') to reduce the re])Tesentative system 
to a mere shoAv. While it Avas thns AAith him and the nation, much that ap¬ 
peared trifling in the dchates of the (fliamhers might he any tiling hut trifling— 
might h(> symbolical of some great (pu'stion, or ]no]dielic of some great event. 
1 .caving on one side, therefore, the mana-UA res of Gabincts and Chamhers, as 
giving us little knoAvledge hut of that Avhich may be Ix'tl.er learned from events, 
Ave have only to take a rapid revii'AV of the transactions of the King Avith the 
French ])eo]>le, or Avilh those of them aa'Iio Avere broiight into collision Avith 
him. 
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hi 1H35, a larg# number of petitions was in esented to the Chamber of Depu- 18.35—38. 
lies, exposing the deterioration of the representative sy.stem, and praying for a '——' 
reform. As has been shown before, a change in tlie amount of qualification 
had raised the number of electors from 100,()()() or less to 280,000; a number 
so small, in a popidation of above 30,000,000, as to make Englishmen woucU'r 
how it could afford any ])rctcnce of a po])ular representation at all. Yet i( 
was to complain of the narrowing of even this coiistitueney, that the petitions 
ofl835w'ero sent in. The cause of that narrowing ivas declared to be th(' 
law of inheritance, which, by continually lowering the incomes of individuals 
below the qualification point, had already reduced the constituency to 180,0t)0. 

Whether the cause was correctly stated or not, the fact was clear. And there 
were other facts well understood by the constituency, but not ol a nature to 
be petitioned against at the moment;—that by means of the cemtralizing 
principle on which French aduiinistriitiou proceeds, an amount of official 
jtatronage wiis in the hands of the governnnmt, by which it could suhordinale 
the electoral colleges to almost any I'xtent. The result of the present petition- 
iiig wa§ satisfactory to the King at the moment; and he seems to have be.'ii 
as unable to look forwtird as Chttrles X. himself, and lU'ver to have heard oi 
conceived of a jmssible War of Opinion in l')uro])e. lie had in the ('hand)i'r, 
ill this very session, 200 members wholly at his disposal as fiinctionaries of his 
government:—two-thirds of tlu'm removable at pleasure ; and the otlu'r third 
in a position of expectation of the rewards of obedience. The majority of the 
('hambi'r found a jm-text, without any difficulty, for ignoring the whole mass 
of petitions. Some petitioners desired such audacious changes as direct elec¬ 
tion, or universal suffrage in the ]irimary electors, or abolition of the nioin y 
qualification, or jiaymcnt to the dejiuties : andbecau.se of these, the w hole 
question was put aside. The King thought he was governing firmly and 
w'isely. As for what the peojde thought—they remembered that after five 
years’ rule of the C'itizen King, they found their eonstituency reduei d more 
than a third, and the remainder lying within the royal grasj);—and their 
thoughts of this Citizen King wa;re none of the kindest. 

One victory was gained by the Opposition in the Chamber—much to the 
chagrin of the government, which was merely punished for driving too far a 
jirofitablc monopoly of its own. The government succeeded in obtaining a 
renewal for five years of its tobacco monoiioly; but the tffiamber decided, by 
a large majority, that a committee of its members should sit to inquire into 
the oper.ation of the monopoly. The introduction of parliamentary eommiltees ' I’uun 
w'as an annoyance to a government like that of France. M. iSalvirndy could'"'"r. 
see no good in it; ,and he deprecated such an adoption of the barbarisms of the 
English Constitution. ^ 

tine other reference to Fhigland at this time is amusing. The financial 
affairs of F’rance presented a worse aspect every year. Every year there was a 
new deficit instead of a reparation of the last. Something must bo done for 
the revival of commerce. The Minister of Commerce invited the merchants 
and manufacturers to enter with him into an iinpriry into the p^-inciph's of free '' 

trade, and the operation of the existing rc'strictions, under rvlnch affairs were 
proceeding so badly. The merchants and manufacturers of F'rance seem to 
have had at that time as little know ledge and independence as our farmers of 
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1335 _38. tlic same date. They would not have their system toudcd. Every corps 

^ stood up for the protection of its own article, as a valiant M. P. from the glass 
districts storfd up against Mr. Huskisson in the British 1 louse of Commons for 
the duty on green glass bottles. Whatever, in the changes of human affairs, 
might occur—whatever that was hurtful or foolish might be swept away—he 
owed it to his constituents to stand up to the last for the duty on green glass 
bottles. With equal valour did a corps of twenty-nine eminent manufacturers 
of plated goods in France contend for the continuance of the existing pro- 
Aiim.ai RpRistcr, hibitoi'y duty on import; declaring, among other reasons, that the English 
government paid a large bounty on tlie ex]>ortation of plated goods; and that 
the men of Birmingham could supplant otlu.'r manufacturers all over the world, 
because it Avas common for English lords to be sleeping jjartners in tin; Bir¬ 
mingham establishments for the manufacture of plated goods.—It is both 
melancholy and amusing to look over the records of the proceedings of govern- 
mcnit and the Chamber about Customs duties during the present and two suc- 
eca'ding years. They wanted to im]nove tlie revenue, and yet to keep the old 
duties ;—they were afraid to change tlnur system a^all, and yet could not go 
on with it as it was:—they talked of removing prohibitions, but laid on pro¬ 
hibitory duties, as, for instance, a duty of 70/. on a Turkey carj)et fifteen feet 
squall!—which tliey called a relaxation from jiroliibition.—'i'he government 
found that it would taki; half the people to control the smuggling jiropensities 
of the other half; and it used its power of lessening duties during the weeks 
or months when the (diambers were not sitting : and sometimes the Chambers 
w'ere induced to render such relaxations jiermanent. But no go\(!rnment is a 
good man of busini'ss about commercial matters. When relief was given in 
one place, it usually happened to be at the exjiense of hardshij) in another; 
and a lenqiorary loivering of duties by royal ordinance affords little inducement 
to careful merchants to send goods wdiicli may not be sold before a reeurrenci' 
to the old duties takes place.—It did not mend the condition of the jieople 

that a tax was laid on sugar of home production, as soon as it w as found that 

the beet-root sugar of France siqi])lied one-third of the national consumption. 
It was a matter of some deliberation whether to relieve from duty the sugar of 
the colonies, or to tax that of the home ])ro(lueer. The latter course was re- 
Aiiiumiro Hist. solved on, together w'ith some reduction of the colonial duty; and the eon- 

isa7, elitiou of the people was not to be improved in this direction. The national 

})Overty, previously great, had Ixaai deepening since the revolution of 1830. 
While lie had befori! his eyes an annual deficiency in the revenue, a spreading 
poverty among the jieople, and a narrowing of tlu> eonstitnency by which alone 
they could spciak their gr-ievanees, and hope to amend their affairs, the Cfitizen 
King thought he was governing firmly and wcdl, and bringing the nation into 
order. He was hoping to keep tin; kettle bright and undimmed over the fire 
by stojiping the spout after fastening down the lid. 

MoNSILR 'rillAl,, The King was bent on bringing to trial some hundreds of his subjects 
accused of republicanism. The Opposition desired an amnesty, and his 
Ministers were so opjxised to his dangerous and foolish design, that they laid 
down their offices; and for three weeks France wars without a government. 
The King had his way at last; the Ministers returned undiir a new head; and 
the Chamber of Beers was appointed to conduct the “Monster trial,” as it was 
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called at the time. * They examined the case of 1000 prisoners, and selected 1835—38. 

104 for trial. Then followed sf;andal upon scandal. The Governnient and --- 

the liar ftdl out about the defence! of the prisoners; and a sort of (!oin])romisc 
was entered into at last, for the sake of safety;—a coinjeronii.sc which hift both 
parties discontented.—Then the prisoner, s would not be defended as nronosed — Annuam- iiisi. 

X ^ » » IHIU) [tj) I HO 

woidd not acknowledge the jurisdiction of the (kiurt—would not hear the 
accusation, and, after a time, would not conn; to the bar—would not leave 
their beds, would not rise from the door of their c(;lls,Avhere some chose; to lie 
without any clothing whatever. Never was such a sca'in; witnessed in any 
Court of Justice! as the demeanour of these prisoners—die whole mob of them 
jumping, Avaving their hats, screaming, and defying; the (’ourt and all its 
officers.—Then folloAved tin; disposal of tlnmi in batches, as there Avas no other 
way of managing them: and by that meth(;d, the grand plea of the prosecu¬ 
tion—of cons]»iracy among the prisoners gein'rally to establish a republic-— 

Avas in fact surn'iidered. One of flic accused in complaining of the method 
of trial, calk'd Louis I’hrlippe a tyrant, and tlireati'iied him Avitb the tyrant’s 
fate of exile ; and for tlf^s otfence, so excusable, as many thought, under the 
ciroimstances, the man, already on trial for a more .serious otfence, Avas con¬ 
demned to a heavy fine, and to an imjnisonment of five years, Avith loss of 
civil rights for that time.—Of the J/Vons bateli of fifty-eight, nine -wore 
accjuitted, and the rest condemned to terms of imjnisonment rising from three 
years to ini])risonmcnt for lif‘. As for tlu: J’aris batch—they made a lude 
through the Avail of their wine-cellar, and Avalked out into the gardc'n of a 
neighbour, and thence, many of tln-m, out of the kingdom. 'I’AVC'uty-eight 
fugitives from tlie cellar published a threat that they Avould conu' l)ack and 
cum])el th(! J’ecrs to try them Avhen the conditions of a fair trial had been 
secured foi' them. Only thirteen Avi'ia; sto])ped, or afterAvards caught. It Avas 
naturally said that the esca])e Avas jnobably connived at, to rid the ]>cers and 
the country of the scandal and i)erplexity into Avhich the self-will of the King 
had brought his government. 

It was now no longer possible for tin' ])eo[de to think tlu' govcrnnu'nt of the 
(htizen King as good as he thought it himself. If he had been right in su])- 
posing that such a method of rule as bi.s was the only one snitabh; to the 
Ereftch people, tln'y couhl not be expected to agre(' with him : and, Avhile the 
virtuous and s(d)er-minded Avere grieving over their having been ileceived and 
Ix'trayed—finding themselves nOAV, after live years, Avithout a free prt'ss, 

Avithouf popular representation, Avith an administration of royal to(d.s, Avith a 
failing (!xche([uer, and surrounded by a distre.ssed people—it Avas no Avonder that 
men avIio aa'ci’c not virtuous, and not sober-minded, .should ]x)n(l('r tlu' shortest 
Avay of gi!tting rid of such a state of things, and decidi; upon the murder of 
the King. There seemed to be no end to the attacks u]K)n his life. Fieschi ii„i, 

fired his Infernal Machine, as the royal procession passed, killing and Avound- i’- 
ing betAveeii tAventy and thirty j)crsons, but not the King, who w'as saved by 
the moment of time rc'quired by the assassin for withdrawing the persian 
Avindow blind from before his gun bari'cls. Marshal Morlier, late I’residcnt 
of the Council, Avas killed on the spot.—Next, Alibaud made his attempt— aiuui '. 
coming up to the Ciirriage-door, and resling his w'ea])on on llu' Avindow Avhilc iKts'p.'Ll''' 
he fired the Avife aiul sister of (he King being in the carriage. This time, 
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the King was saved by the act of bowing to some National Guaids at tlu; 
otlier window.—Next, IMeunier made his attempt, shooting at the royal head 
as the carriage ploughed its way slowly through the snow. The King was 
untouched ; hut his eldest son was cut on tlie car by the shivc-red glass. “ 1 
know not,” said the King, “how I escaped, as, at the moment, Iliad my head 
very much advanced towards the door of the carriage. Nemours, mIio was 
also leaning forwards, had his head against tlu; glass.”—AYithin twom onths 
—in February, 1837, Chamjiion and his accomplices were finishing another 
Infernal Machine, which they resolved should not fail: hut the police found 
them out, and Champion hung himself in prison.—In the next May there was 
a rcvi(!W of the National Guards—gloomy enough. Every house that com- 
mand(al the ground was searched by the police, and the inhabitants examined ; 
all the ajjproaches were blockaded, and the ground well selected.—Before the 
year was out, Hubert and Steuble were engaged on a third infernal machine 
—“sixteem gun-barrels, in two rows of bight each”—from wdiich the King 
could by no means escape. But .again the police foifnd it all out. The public, 
were w(iary of such storihs by this time; and it seftied that the King could 
be taken good care of by the police ; so theic was an apathy among respetdable 
citizens on this last occasion wdiich somewdiat shockial the government, and 
which was not, dispersed even when the traitors became riotous on receiving 
sentenci;, and w'eri! sustained by the sympathy of tile peojile in court, wdio 
hissed, groaned, and cried “murder,” till the guards were called in to clear the 
plaec. 

A military insurrection was intcr))osed among these atti’mpts at assassina¬ 
tion. Najioleon and .fosephine jdannod a marriage between Josephine's 
daughter Hortensc and Najioleon's third brother, Louis, for a time King of 
Holland: and this marriage was forced on, in defiance of the mutual disin- 
(dination of the parties most concerned. The union was a wretched one—tin' 
husband .and wdfe rarely meeting, and being quite unable to continue together. 
The only surviving issue of this marriage at the date before us was Ihince 
Louis Najioh'on Bouajiarte, then a captain of artilleiy in the 8wass seriic.e. 
He obtained a footing in the garri.son of Strasburg ; and on the morning of tlie 
30th of October, 183(), showed himself there, in a dress resembling his unch'’s, 
and projiosed to call I'ranee to arms, to jilace him on the throne. Some of the 
men shouted for Napoleon II.; but jiresently, while the Prince and some 
attendants were addressing a few sohlii'rs in a barrack, the gates were shut 
ujion them, and they were arrested. By the end of November, the Prince 
was half way over the Atlantic, being banished to the United .States. His 
aecomjilices w'ere actually aeipiittcd, in the face of indisjintahle evidence of 
their treason. The crowd, the garrison, and the genmal jiopulation, of Stras- 
burg rejoiced without control, and sjient the day as a fete; and the gloom of 
the Ministers .and dismay of the King were in jiroportion.—The mother of 
Prince Louis Najioleon died in the next October, her failing health being 
broken up by anxiety for her only son. 

Such events as these, bringing after them evidences of an unpopularity of 
the sovereign extimding far beyond the mad eonsjiirators themselves, seem to 
have merely (‘xasjierated the self-wall and folly of the King: and the most 
consjiiiaious jiroof of this, and of his unfitness for tlic office of (htizon King, 
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!il)p(>ars in his insnffurablc repression of the ])r(!.ss. IJeforc tlic end of 1835, 1835—38. 

he was actually holding' the position of (diaries X. against the press. The —v——- 

prosecution of journals, and fining and imprisonment of editors, had gone on 

till some of the liberal newspapers wore ruined. The Trihmw gave up, after 

ha'ving been prosecuted 112 times. But this was found insufficient; and new' 

laws were proposed to protiict the prosperity of France—“ a prosperity of live 

years intermingled with danger,”—by shielding “ the King of her choice ” 

against attacks. “Order was not yet completely established;” neither a 

(-'arlist press nor a republican ])ress could be jiermitted to exist; and the law 

proposed for putting them down ecpials any Carlist despotism which could he 

coiuteivc'd of by a Polignac. Fine and imprisonment were to be the consequence 

of introducing the King, cither directly or indirectly, or by any allusion, into any 

disi'ussion of the acts of the government:—also of expressing any wish, hope, 

or threat, in relation to either Carlism or Ilenublicanism. The Bill, with a long Aimimiic iii, 

list of atrocious provisions, was carried by the power of the (h'own and its 

functionaries ; the heart-itricken Opposition, who now saw tlndr ttountry and 

f lienis(dv(;s under a precifcy .similar oppression to that which they had thrown 

off five years befovt;, giving solemn warning that “laws like tlie present might 

affiic^t, but could not terrify, good men;” and that the mattt'r could not end 

lu'rc.—The condition of the French nation, in regard to its liberties, ■\^■as even 

worse than it had been tJi 1830; for now the blow at frcjcdom of sjx'ech was 

struck not oidy by King and IMinisters, but with the aid of the (3iambers. 

'I'lie King had got but too much of the reju'csentation into his own grasp; 
and the slate of the nation was so much worse than it had been in 1830, that 
good nnm thought it tlieir duty rather to endure than to resist under circum¬ 
stances so ])erilous to orrler and frec'dom.—The King followed uj) this law 
with prosecutions of editors for assertions in tl^ir news])apers that the 
Ministms wished to show that they covdd now do what the Ministers of 
Charles X. attcm])ted in 1830: and that the army was not ffivourable to the 
Administration, and might be found inclined to a republic, if asked. There 
^ ^vas also ajjjreation of thirty new jx'crs, in the King’s interest, immediately 
after the passage of tlu' Ian' which brought offences of the press usider the 
jurisdiction of tlie C'hamber of Beers.—It is merely sickening to go into the 
details of thepress-jirosecutions of the period. The government was evidently 
nervous under the ])erpelual echoing of its own fears in the ])opular mnvs- 
papers—at the (kirlist hints and demonstrations which followed on the death 
of (diaries X. in 183(5, and the speculations on the disaffection of the army 
which formed the commentary on the Strasburg affair:—they had gone too far 
to recede ; and now they found thi- objectionable matter which formed the 
matiM-ial of tlu' jnosocutioiis reproduced in Court, under circumstan<-es of 
emphasis which made it ten times as iiernicious as if it had Ix'en let alone. 

There -were multitudes who recalled, and repeated to each otlu-r, the dying 
rvords of liafayette about their dreadful mistake in regard to their (jitizen 
King: while the few who loidred ahead and afar saw how France W'as daily 
losing h(U' chance of assuming her proper place in the array of nations, when- 
evi'i- the W ar of Opinion in Eun>pe should arise. 

Meantime, the one chi'ering t02iic in the King’s speeches, in successive Anmmi Hpgisier, 
years, was his good understanding with Xingland. Then' had been a narrow wim 
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1835—38. escape from a war with America—au escape; purchased by a somewhat ig^no- 
miuious concession—^by a swallowing of sonfe big, hard words, while paying 
wnri AmtHicA. America which ought to have been paid long before. There 

With swiTZEii. was a “momentary misuiidcrstanding with Switzerland,” threatening imme- 
diatc collision— turning upon the question whether an incendiary of the name 
of Conseil was or was not a spy of the French government. There had been 
“painful losses in Africa,” which liad “deeply afflicted” tlie King’s heart. 
Ai.iiip.Hs. Algiers was a perpetual and a gTo\xing trouble, from its oxpeusivcncss and 
un])rofitableness; and there were tenible reverses there at this period—tlie 
indomitable Abd-el-Kader and the Empei-or of Morocco having inflicted rout 
and disaster which could not be disguised or palliated, even in the King’s 
sj)eech. The fact was, the French held merely tluur own fortified settlements 
in that which they called their colony of Algeria. Beyond the defences 
nothing could be doin'; for a vigilant (;ncmy, native to the soil, and animated 
by the fiercest love of country and religion, was always at hand to out off 
stragglers, and destroy the jirocesses of industiw. hjiim Algeria, nothing wais 
heard of at this time but “ painful losses,” di.smal aTOcijiations, and w'arniugs 
that the African foe was covertly supported by Turkey. The Princes of the 
Blood repaired to Africa, to command and fight ; large riunforcements of men 
and money were .sent; and there was new food for discontent at home, in the 
alleged misdm;ction of the civil and military affairR of Algeria, and that 
jirofitless expense of the settlement, wdiieh made it “an affliction to France.” 

There was more unpojmlarity yet to beincurn'd by the King. He does not 
appear to have suffered by his clemency fo the Ministers of Charle.s X.,whom 
Un r.AHR OF State he released on the death of their master, and permitted to reside on their own 
" ' estates, on parole, except Polignac, who was exiled liir twenty yi'ars. Ifis 

own constituent subjectSA*had jierhaps lost much of their indignant feeling 
towards the Polignacs and Peyronnets, now that a stronger indignation had 
been incurred by the succc.ssor of the old Bourbon King; and the sickly 
prisoners were allow'c.'d (quietly to come forth from their captivity, and go honu', 
to live there in ohscurity. If the King lost nothing by this, neijj^ier did he 
gain much by an act of amnesty which accompanied it. By royal ordinamx;, 
issued in 0(;t.obi'r, 183f), sixty-tv>'o jiolitieal ofienders w'cri! discharged from 
fui'thcr ])uni.shment, being merely jilaeed under the surveillance of the police. 
It w'as thought that the consequences of political pi'rsecution were beginning 
to be apparent to the King, and that his prudence had taken the alarm: but 
his warfare with the press did not int,(;nnit or slacken, as we have seen.—In 
his Speech for 1837, he s])oke of the Fimmccs as being “ in a most ju'osperous 
state”—that is, promising a small surjilus, in the place of the usual deficit; 
and he intimated that a great mass of iniblie works would be undertaken, to 
give employment to the people. There was some surj)risc at this ton(; being 
taken during a period of grievous commercial and agricultural distress; but 
tlie surprise ceased when it presently ajipcarcd that iIk; King meant to ask the 
Chainl)crs for money, for family purposes. His children weiv; growing up 
MKNT,' marrying; and he now ivantcd a provision for tlu; Due de Nemours, his 

second son, for whom he asked a gift of two estates, and a marriage portion 
for his eldest daughter, the Queen of the Belgians. The latter was obtained, 
after much angry debating, and many protests against enriching from the 
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public purse the children of a Kiiifr who was considered very wealthy in the 1835—38. 
possession of the property of the Crown, the estates of the House of Orleans, —r——' 

and, in the name of one of his sons, the wealth of the House of Conde. The 
other demand was withdrawn for the present, with much mortification on the 
part of*the government; hut the times were not such as made the people, or 
the Chambers, willing to endow the Duke do Nemours from the public purse. 

Another reason tvas that a fresh call was to he made, on behalf of the eldest 
son—the Duke of Orleans—who was about to marry the Princess Helena of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin. The t/’hamber doubled the Prince’s allowance, hi¬ 
therto £40,000—made a present of £40,000 to the hridg for her outfit—and 
fixed her jointure at £12,000. The marriage took place in May, 1837 : and 
in August of the next year was horn the infant who was hailed as the heir of 
the throne of Franco. There were many who doubted wholher such would >»•«. i>- 
ever he his ])osition ; for it had long been said by impartial observers that no 
son of the (fitizen King rvould ever he permittoil to succeed him; hut therft 
was probably no one avI^ anticipated the full melancholy of that marriage— 
the domestic uneasiness—the sudden violent death of the Prince in the vigour 
of his years—and the expulsion of his Avidow and child from the kingdom, and 
from all hojic of a throne. The superstition Avhich is so easily excited in the 
French mind had, however, scope on occasion of the marriage—as at the 
bridal of the Dauphin and Marie Antoinette in the last century, and of 
Napoleon and Marie Louise—Avhen fearful accidents happened. When the 
Duke and Duchess of Orleans entered Paris, a few days after their marriage, 
a sudden panic seized the croAvds that AV('re closely packed in the Champ d(! 

Mars. In the rush tOAvards the outlets, nearly thirty persons AAcre trampled 
to death ; and many more Avere injured.—Another child of the Orleans House optmk Phim 
A vas married in the autumn of the same year-—tho-heloved I’rinccss Marie— .omn.ilrc iiist 
the darling of her parents’ hearts—she Avho sculptured the Joan of "Arc Avhich 
is seen in many a lK)use in England, and is carried on the heads of Italian 
hoys, through all the streets of Ihirope. This richly-endowed young creature 
(became thabride of Prince Alexander of Wirtemherg; hut his ha])])iness Avas 
not to last long. He laid his young Avife in her grave Avithin fifteen months. 

Her constitution had been much shaken from her constant alarms for her 
father’s life. She gave birth to a son in the autumn of 1838, became consumj)- 
tive, and died on the 2nd of January, 1839. The day after her death became 
knoAvn in Paris, the Chamber of Deputies rose, as by an impulse, to go and 
address the King: and this Avas tlu- most numerous and the most cordial 
attendance of deputies that he had ever been greeted Avith. 

We find no records of financial ])rosperity olscAvhcrc than in the King’s 
Speech. Every other register tells of distress, emhan-assment, fear, and local neims,. 
tumults. It Avas ohserA'cd by the government, and told in the C3iamb(.‘r, that 
the number of foreign refugees in France Avas large, and continually on the 
increase. The Poles were treated Avith great favour—being admitted free of 
cost to educational privileges, and trusted Avith office under government: it 
Avas not therefore surprising that there Avere then nearly 6000 Poles in France. 

In this fact perhaps lay the most hopiiful indication that, in case of a War of 
Opinion in Europe, France Avould be found in front of the Avestern combination 
Avhich must oppose the incursion of despotism from the East. Amidst such 
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1S35—38. gloom a.s lias been described—gloom over which the royal w'cddings of the 
year .slied but a dim and partial light—the Cdiamber of Deputies was dissolved, 
and men wore left in expectation as to what the (Jitizen King would do with 
a new ]iaiiiament, and whether the iiarliament w ould prove itself most worthy 
of King or jieople. •* 

A man of an older time—a man of various times, and of a flexibility which 
adapted him to them all—Frince Talleyrand—was about to close his eyes on 
this new phase of French destiny. He was 84, and it was time for him to be 
tfoin;;. There Avas no further honour for him in the future : he liad had liis siood 
things in his life-linjc : rvlicther they had made him happy or not, he must be 
satisfied Avith them iioav; for there Avas notliing more for him—not a trace of 
true honour—not a fragnu'nt of esteem—not a movement of affection. He 
Avas the marvel of his age for suppleness and jirosperity ; and he Avill stand in 
history as a specimen—dry and curious—but in no w'ay as a vital being, noble, 
bbaulifid, or interesting. n%knew' ('very body for eighty' years—made use of 
every body—consorted Avitli every body—fluttered ^very body—served any 
body Avhen there Avas no ])olitie objection to doing so—and cared for nobody. 
He ]n'eserved to the last his mpst ('onsjiicuous talents, being ca])able of flattery 
while almost incajiable of s])oeeh. On the cutranee of the Kingand his sister, 
a fcAV hours before the old courtier’s death, he exclainnul “ This is a great day 
for our house!” It is possible that, in A’irtuc of his hmg training in Avorldli- 
nesR, he might consider the day as more important.to his house from a King’s 
visit than from his oaaui death. How'cw'cr that might be, he died ;it four, the 
same afternoon, the ITtli of iMay, 1838. The tidings of his death spri’ad like 
a whiff' of fri'sh air among those Avhom he had ]tarched by the atmosjihere of 
his AA'orldliness. Yet the (fiti/.en King is said to huA'c left his chamber in tears. 

In 8])ain, nothing passed during the period under review that it is (fither 
pleasant of profitable to dwell on. The tAvo interests Avhich absorbed the 
Sjianish nation Avere the (kirlist Avar and the government of the Queen Ri'gent. 
'J'he Liberal party throughout the West of Europe—both goA'crnmcnts and 
individuals—were pledged to the maintenance of the infant Queen, Isabella 
IT., u])on the throne; and therefore, the Queen Ili'gent, her nioth(U',Was to 
goA'crn under a ])rofession of lilx'ralism. It is well known now that she is not 
a Avoman Avho can conceive of the benefits of liberal institutions, or Avho 
could be trusted to rule at all. Hard, selfish, intriguing, hopelessly ignorant— 
she Avas ecjually a misfortune, as mother of the little Queen, and llegmit of 
the country. Her daughter received no training AA'hich could fit her for her 
regal function ; and the country could learn no other lesson under (diristina 
than to despise its rulers. The young Isabella had but a jioor chance at best 
for healtb, sense, knoAvledge, and integrity. As it Avas, .she bi'came a spoiled 
child of the loAvest order—alternately humoured and tyrannized oviu—flattered 
and mortifii'd. She apjieared before the eyi’s of her subjects as a sickly, fretful, 
and Avilfnl child—eternally eating sAveet-meats, and concocting c-aprices, and 
Avholly incapable of intellectual entertainment, or moral devotedness. The 
public news that rcaclu'd her Avas of innumerable insurrections, in half the 
toAvns of her kingdom ;—.street fights, up to her palace doors;—attacks on eon- 
Acnts, !ind the murder of ten monks in one place, and tAvelve in another— 
seizure of plate from the altar—delivering up of ringleaders by their comrades 
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—and the shooting of scores of citizens in a row. Then, there were changes 
of jMinistry for ever—swearings to Constitutions, one after another, each of 
which was to last for ever;—pledges of reforms, pom])ously announced, and 
never carried out ; —professions of patriotism and universal hcnevolence, which 
W'eie rhet by imputations of the vilest political profligacy. Amidst the mani¬ 
fold misfortunes of the young Queens of S])ain and Portugal, none can be 
greater than the fearbil hollowiiess by wdiich they have been surrounded sine<^ 
their birth. They had better have been daughters of lua-dsmen on Etna—out 
with their distaffs u])on the slo])cs, and feeling the vibration under their h-et, 
and seeing the sul]>hurous chasms open wluuevcu they tro.ad, and flying from 
clouds of poisonous ashes—better have liv('d in honest apprehension like this 
than have had their ears filled with talk of virtue w'hich, from its staleness, 
fell dead uj)on tlu^ soul, and have been eonstautly in the recejrtion of homag(! 
so false as to drive them to intrigue or self-will in mere pursuit of a welfare 
which they could not entrust to any body else.* What the young Isabella 
lieard of w’as valour, devotedness, martyrdom for freedom, sublime disinterest- 
t.‘dn(!ss:—what she knew to be fact was treachery, cruelty, rapacity, s(dfish 
ambition, fickleness, and incapacity. As for the reforms pro])osed from time 
to tim(', and diseus.sed by the Ckutes, there was no leisure for their ])rose- 
cution, amidst the ])er])('tual alarms of war, and occurrence of insurrections ; 
and the state of the finances Avas too des])eratc to affoid ho])e of any really 
good government which did not begin by their nictification. 

As for the other department of .S])anish interests—the war between the 
(iu(‘en and h(u uncle, Don (kudos—it is too disgusting and t('rrible to be 
iK'cdlessly contemplated. ’ In 18d5, the Carlisle encouraged the discontents of 
the most extravagant of the liberal j'arty, in the bo]ic of juofiting by the (Oii- 
barrassment of the government;) and tlu^y succeeded, 'fliey obtained many 
advantages in the north of S])ain, wdierc the warfaia; ehi('fly lay. Tlie cruelty 
on both sides became so atrocious, that the Duke of Wellingto7i sent out Lord 
Eliot, duidng the short Peel administi’atioii of that year, to emh'avour to bring 
the hostile haiders to an agreement to spare the lives of their prisoners. Eor a 
short time, this did good; but in the next year, a circumstance hapjjcju'd 
which seemed to turn the combatants on both sides into devils; and it was 
from that time im])Ossible for human poAver to soften the diabolism of the Avar. 
The mother of (kibrera, the (kirlist leader of the hour, had been accused of 
some traitorous meddling, and, as the Queen’s general declared in his oAvn 
defence, sentenced to death. Hut she Avas a poor (dd Avoman of scvejity, Avhost; 
example, or Avhose life, could be of no ])ublic imjiortance. Tlie gOAXunor of 
Tortosa Avas rccpiired by the (iueen’s officer to dediver her up for execution in 
retaliation for some slaughtei’ous deeds of h 9 r sou’s. The goverjior refused: 
and application was jinade to General Mina, the Queen’s coTumandcr-in-chief, 
who actually enforced the order, and had the ])oor creature shot in the; public 
square of Tortosa. Cabrera Avas driven frantic by this acl, being “romanti¬ 
cally attached” to his mother. ITc declared that thirty Avomcn should suffer 
a similar fate, as his tribute to his mother’s memory. Tie immcdiat(dy 
executed four ladies—wives of officers—whom he had captured—and several 
more afterwards.—This is ('iiough. We see lieie all that is necessary to our 
revicAv of the time, and to our aj)])reciation of the part taken in the A\ar by 
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1885—38. Englishmen. It is not pleasant to have to record that Englislimen had any 
share whatever in a war so barbarous as to shed more or less disgrace on all who 
, voluntarily aided cither side ; and so ill-conducted as to cast no reflex glory 
on the act. There is something repugnant to the feelings of Englishmen in 
our present age and state of advancement, in our countrymen going forth as 

Bmrisii Legion. merceiiaricSj by their own choice, to fight in a tiuarrel of succession in any 
foreign country; and our inclination loads us to be as cursory as possible in 
our notice of the British Legion, which went to 8pain under General Evans in 
1835. 

AVheu the Queen’s government became alarmed by the successes of the 
Carlists in that year, the Gabiiu't applied for aid to the three Bowers in 
alliance with Spain—Britain, France, and Portugal. Britain declined to send 
troops, though she would not object to France doing so: and the arms and 
ammunition already furnished to the amount of £200,000, were considered 
suflicient. France followed- the example of England—promising, however, 
that the Pyrenean frontier should be watched, that no assistance might reach 
the Carlists by that way. Portugal was bound by a recent treaty to send 0000 
troops when required: but it was found inconvenient and dang('rous to do so; 
and the Queen broke her engagement—breaking up her ('abinct, and one or 
two succeeding ones, on the occasion. Failing thus far, the S})aiiish Cabinet 
next desired of the King of liiigland that he would suspend the Foreign Enlist¬ 
ment Act, that the S])anish government might raise in England a body of 
llj^^OO mercenaries. This was done in .June, 1835; and during the summer 
months, the strange s])ectaclc was seen of recruiting through the towns and 
villages of Great Britain. It is impo-ssible that the merits of the case could 
have been understood by all those who enlisted. They went out to war 
as a trade or an adventvire, without even the name of a great popular cause 

^..ti.iiioirraphy of to inscribe upon their banners. We have an account of the ajffair from a 

.1 Working Man, ^ 

' volunteer who owns that he anticipated but little fighting, but hoped that the 

mere showing themselves would ])ut force into the Queen’s troops, and anni¬ 
hilate the Carlists ; and then he intended to write a book about Spain, and 
publish it when he came home at the end of a year. A melancholy picture 
might be given from his pages of the exasperating and humiliating sufferings 
undergone by the British Legion in Spain, and the insulting ingratitude with 
which they were treated: but this is needless, as the whole affair ought to be 
regarded as a private s])oculation—no more claiming a jdace in history than 
any unfortunate commercial or agiicultural adventure, by sea or land. The 
soldiers of the LegioTi were starved, frozen, shot, distrusted, deceived, forsaken, 
and finally, left unpaid. In the midst of all this, an order issued by General 
Flvans cast a fearful light on the nature of the enterprise which he le^. He 

A i.,mi RoBUtw, issued a proclamation in June, lft3G, declaring that, as the Legion was now in 
junction with the British Marines, every Englishman found fighting on the side 
of Don Carlos would be put to death as a traitor to the King of England. 
A commander of mercenaries could with an ill grace so threaten mercenaries 
on the other side—be the Royal Marines present or absent. If the Foreign 
Enlistment Act was suspended, it was unreasonable to quarrel with men for 
using their freedom of enlistment in .aid of any cause which might seem good in 
their eyes. Either way, it a])peared that Englishmen were to slay Englishmen 
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in a cause foi*ip?hich none of them cared. During these years, the Carlists now 1835 
and then swept through Spain and back again to their mountains, as if to prove 
that they were not unacceptable to the nation who let them ])ass, without 
hindrance and without loss. Now wo sec them down in the extreme soutli- 
west—on the very coast—often hemmed in, hut always getting out^—and 
dragging two or three royal armies helplessly after them : and again, at the 
gates of Madrid—the Queen quaking in her ])alace, or flying by night. In 
the year 1838, the Carlists received some checks, in alternation w'ith their 
victories. Don C^arlos married in that year—his sister-in-law, the wddow of 
Don Pedro, having crossed France privately to hccomc his bride, under a dis¬ 
pensation from the I’ope. It was hoped that tliis lady might bring some 
humanizing influences into his camp, and relieve the horror with which it was 
regarded by the world. As for the royal cause—the Queen llegent spoke in 
strong terms of the friendship of the Queen of hhighuid, and of hope I'roin 
various sources: but her voice and manner were faint and faltering, and no one 
wondered ; for the state was banknipt in fact, while pompous in professions; 
and the forlorn condition of her little daughter must have struck the Ih'gent 
more forcibly than ever w'liilc she was exhibiting the value of the fricnd&hi]> 
of the Queen of Fngland. 

It seemed somew'hat like a mockery of the monarchical system, from one point 
of view, or an emphatic tribute to it from another, tliat there should liave beeti 
at one time thri'C Queens in Fairo])e who came to tlie throne between the ages tjhu e younu 
of three and eighteen:—a mockery, if the mental and moral qualities of two 
out of the three rv('re regarded, and a tribute to the pow'er of tlic theory and 
ideal when it was seen how' all were snp])orted in their kingly seat,—wdietlier 
in consequence or in spite of their personal (jualities. The spoiled child in 
Spain, and the wilful girl in I’ortugal, were Queens still, in the midst of state 
poverty, turbulence, and popular discontents without end—as truly as the 
intelligent and conscientious Victoria, who had reached womanhood before 
she became Queen. Isabella was not yet old enough to cause trouble to her 
ministers by hi'r owm qualities; but her neighbour at Lisbon was. The 
Queen of Portugal was seventeen Avhen she married again in 1835 ; and she pi.iuiul. 
had been for some time out of her minority. She left her ministers no ])eace. 

A serious quarrel at this time was about making her new husband Commander- 
in-Chief. She w^as resolved that it shoidd he so, and had agreed expressly to 
the arrangement as a part of the marriage stii)ulations, though her ministers 
and parliament were pledged by a late decision, made to meet the case, not to 
permit any foreigner to hold that most responsible oflice. Ministry and par¬ 
liament were broken up in consequence : and in the midst of the confusion, 
before Jhe new Cortes met, there was a revolution:—the Queen was compelled 
t<y accept the Constitution of 1820, and to dejirive her husband of his oflice, 
because it W'as incompatible with the working of that Constitution. The assent 
of the Queen and her friends to the instrument was obtained by mere force— 
by the military surrounding the ])alacc. From that time incessant fluctuations 
were taking place—risings, fallings, successes, reverses, of the different poli¬ 
tical parties in the state, till the mind of the reader becomes confused, and 
gives up all hope of understanding the politics of I’ortugal. Two matters, 
however, stand out clear. An heir to the throne was bom in September, 1837, 1 ’lrmi or hur, 
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1835—88. and another son in October, 1838. And the great commercifl treaty with 
'—'———' Great Britain, the Methuen Treaty, expired, on notice from the I’ortugucso 
■jnEAT^" government. Eiforts Avcrc made for the renewal of the treaty; hut the dis¬ 
turbed state of public alfairs prevented any settlement. This might be of less 
consequence to England than old-fashioned statesmen might easily suj)pose. 
hlr. Cday said to an English traveller at Washington, fn 1835, “ I cannot hut 
wonder at the anxiety of your ministers about the Methuen Treaty, wliile 
they think so little of fre('-trade with growing nations. In I’ortiigal, you never 
had, and never will have, any thing but two millions of priests and beggars for 
customers; while here you might have sixteen millions at once—likely f(t 
doublt! tlieir number in a quarter of a century.” Those wlio saw the mat ter 
from Mr. (hay’s point of view cared little for the renewal of any •ommercial 
treaty with Eortugal, except from a natural tiuulency to hold to “ our old and 
faithful ally—a description wdiich imports more to an English ear than an 
AiTicrieaii can be expected to uiKhu'stand. 

There were other ])oints only too clear in tin; condition and temper of 
Portugal. Our “ old and faithful ally” was very unhappy, and therefore very 
ill-tempered. Tire English were treated with an insolence and malignity 
which could not have been endured but through a ])roud com])assion. Tin; 
British auxiliari(\s were unpaid ; and tbeyreceived nothing but insult w'hen they 
applied for their dues. So outrageous was the spirit against the English that 
their Admiral on the station thought it necc.'ssary to issue a general order to 
his Captains not to visit the palace, or bold any communication with persons 
in authority, lest the intention of England should be misunderstood. The 
British were above taking ofhmci'—so low" w'as their ])oor ally sunk: hut they 
endeavoured to avoid all occasion of quarnd. At this time, I’ortugal w'as 
bankrupt, and was in danger of a public announcement of the fact. In the 
summer of 1838, there was a run on the Banks of Lisbon and Oporto; and 
the Cortes jn-ojeosed to declare a national bankru])tcy. The Bank of Lisbon 
and a Mercantih: (loinpany offered a loan to avert this catastrophe; and after 
some hesitation and debate, it was acce])ted. For some time' past, there had 
been no ])aper and printing allow ed for the Acts of the Cortes, from the positive 
beggary of the treasury. It was clear that the British auxiliaries need not 
expect their ])ay.—It was also very" clear that, if a War of Opinion in Europi: 
shoidd arise, the western element of constitutional freedom could hardly be 
reinforced by either S]>ain or Eortugal. 
cENTRAi. I'.unoi E, Central countries of Euro])e, they yielded ample evidence to those 

who were on the w'atch that the storm w'as daily gathering which must burst 
before a genuine ])eace could be relied on for Euro])e. 'J’hose conflicts of opinion 
were going forw^ard wdiich would lead to war, sooner or later ; ^nd in this short 
lU'riod the advance towards a crisis is perceptible enough. 'Fhe deliated qudlS- 
tions during the time were religious, political, and commercial—the commer¬ 
cial being of imiiortance, chiefly as being in fact political. Another token of 
jireparatioii for a future general conflict was that political affinities, and no 
longer territorial relations, began to detenninc the classification of European 
parties. The desiiots of the East and old-fashioned diplomatists talked of 
geographical alliances as an ordination ofliature—as the safe old principle to 
which the world would return, as soon as demagogues could be silenced : but 
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not the less‘did men of a higher sagacity perceive, that all gc-ographical 1835—38. 
alliances must give way before the force of political affinities—that Poland ^ 

and Kungary could not be kept down, if they cliose to he free, however sur¬ 
rounded by the despotism of the Eastia-n section of Europe ; and that Portugal 
could not enjoy rational liberty at all the more for her position, unless she 
became ca])able of freedom within herself. 

This period is remarkable for the formation of the great Commercial League zon. vi 
of (lermany. The States of (lermany had hitherto gone to work, each in its 
own way, about its Customs Duties—about hxing their amount, and levying 
them. Fiach little state had its own compbdc' fence of ( histom-houses, and its 
own scale of duties; and the inconvenience, injury, and ill-humour, caused by 
such a i)lan were clear to every body. It was tlu' King of Prussia who 
exerted himself to sidistitute a better system ; and his ultimate success was 
an excellent test of the tem])er and commercial philosojdiy of Englishmen. 

Many made an outcry that it w as the Emperor of Russia who rvas really the 
mover—instigating bis Pre.ssian friend to an achievement by which he ho]»ed 
to humble the manufacturing ajid commercial consequence of (ircat Britain : 
but the tiaie free-traders of England saw the matter in a bapjuer light. Thev 
saw that England must make baste to remove what restrictioiis remained 
on any branch of her commerce ; but, that done, it rvould be cause of mere 
njoiciug when restrictions on commerce were done away in any part of the 
world, since the natural ])ros])erity of any one part is mon' or less good for 
every otlmr. Such observers looked ou with deep interest, unmixed with fear, 
while State after State joined the great League—one being at length persuaded 
to lower its duties, and another to raise them, till the desired equalization rvas 
established, and the countries of Germany ceased to be foreign to eacdi other. 

Itaden held out long, on account of her nearness to France: but she joined 
in 1835. Nassau held out one year longer. 'I'lie free Pity of Frankfort W'as 
kept back by an existing treaty -with England which -was incompatible with 
the new arrangement; luil, the British government saw hotv Frankfort 'would 
be injured by exclusion from the League, and with her, such British commerce 
as went forward there; and the treaty was given up. In January, 1S3(), 

Frankfort etitered the League, and the King of Prussia saw his gnait tvork 
comjdete—though jio one calbal it faultless. Sonu' of its ]irovisions were seen 
to be unwise, and others might turn out so in in'actice : but here was a Pom- 
mercial Union, extending from the Baltic and the Niemen to the Alj)s and 
the Jjake ofPonstance. Old-fashioned politicians regarded with satisfaction 
what they took for a ri'turn to a natural stale of territorial sympathy ; -while 
men of tin* new school saw in the arrangement an important aid in tin- pre¬ 
servation ol Peace, in times of political irritation. A commercial treaty be- a ismuN ((m. 
tween Austria and England was concluded in 1838, by which the Danube wan 
freely opened to British vessels, as far as Galatz, and all British ports, with 
Malta and Gibraltar, as freely to Austrian v^essels. Under the dread of Russia 
which at this period afflicti-d a great number of Englishmen to a point beyond 
all rcasoTi and all dignity, this treaty was regarded as a Russian work, as much 
as the Prussian Ijcague : and it was predicted that, by a quiet neglect of shoals 
and sandbars near the outlets of’the Danube, Russia would obtain almost 
exclusive control over the pulsations of that great artery of the life of despotism. 
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1835—38. Exaggerated and malignant as were the fears of some of our countrymen 

-' about Russia, there ivere few sensilile men wlio tliought them wholly basc- 

loss. No one who looked forward to an ultimate War of Opinion in Effrope 
.could fail to sec that Russia herself occupied nearly one half of the speculation. 
She might be poor, in proportion to her hidk—ill-compacted, corrupt, slavish, 
possessed of few of the modern elements of power: but she had the ancient ; and 
they would tell for much in a struggle to establish ancient principles of domina¬ 
tion. Slic was military throughout her whole organization;—as completely 
formed for foreign invasion as incapable of domestic ])rosperity and peace. She 
sits looking abroad over Europe—the representative there of Asiatic despotism; 
and her character docs not change as years ])ass on. While modification pro¬ 
ceeds every where else—while Denmark and Prussia were talking of having 
parliaments, and Austria was jienetrated by new idi^as, Russia has remained 
what she was—])osscssed of the ancient elements of ]iowcr, and universally 
supposed to he inclined to use tliem for the destruction of the modern, which 
are in her eyes purely a nuisance. She Avas not inactive, while thus un¬ 
changeable. She has lier feelers out in all extreunities of the earth and bounds 
of the sea, and evt;ry Avherc she silently plants her force Avhile men arc looking 
another way. Wherever people of any nation go, they find that Russia has 
been before them. If they go fur-hunting in the northern wilds of yVnierica, 
they come upon a Russian fort. If they Avander to an inland sea in Asia, on 
some commanding promontory tliey find a Russian fort. Among the sAvamps 
of an African delta, or the sands at the mouth t>f llie Red River, they find a 
Russian fort. If these are not hints of a project of a future universal empire, 
they are at least a fact Avhich should go for Avhat it is Avorth, on the face of it. 
It may be absurd enough (,o allege'—as some Avild terrorists have done—that a 
British statesman has, in our day, been tbuud purchaseable by Russian gold:— 
it may be fanciful to imagine the voice of Russia to be Avhisjeering the terms of 
every treaty; and the hand of Russia conducting every transaction throughout 
the length and breadth of Europe; but it would be more carelessness not to Avatch 
her movements, ami a treachery to the cause of Freedom to forget that from Russia 
Avill proceed, sooner or later, the most perilous attacks she has yet to sustain. 

Putting aside the surmises of alarmists, Ave find the Emjreror of Russia lay¬ 
ing a heavy hand, here and there, on the destinies of nations. In the autumn 
of 1835, he met the King of Prussia and the Emjreror of Austria, in the course 
of a journey; but Avhether the despots had any purpose in meeting beyond 
reAueAving their troops, no one kncAv. On his return, the Emperor of Russia 
Till'EMi'nnon AT Stopped at Wai'saAv; and the violence of his Imperial Avrath there expressed 
Avent so much beyond Avhat ap2>earcd prudent to every body but himself, that 
it Avas Avidely believed that he Avas mad. He told the authorities of Warsaw 
Anniiaire Hist. tljat he Avas calm, and spoke Avithout rancour; and he assured them that if 
' ’ they cEcrished any illusion of the nationality of I’oland, it should be the-worse 

for them:—if they manifested in any way such an idea, he Avould level WarsaAV 
with the ground. He desired that Avhat he said might he fixed in their 
memories; and truly, it was not likely to be forgotten. The Speech found its 
W’ay into a French ncAVspapcr ; and thence it spread over (he world, greatly 
reviving popular sympathy with the Polish cause.—This was increased by his 
audacious act of raising a loan in the name of Poland, which caused the Polish 
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refugees in all countries to warn the world publicly that Poland disclaimed 1835—38. 
the loan, and considered every man the enemy of that country who contributed '——-v—.—- 
by this mode to the increase of its burde:^js.—As for 'J'urkcy, she was wholly 
in the power of Russia, now that llussia had saved her from Egypt: and she 
obeyed, when required to promise that no aimed vessel should pass from the 
IMediterranean into the Plack Sea, without the exjness ])crmission of llussia.— 

In the treaty of Adrianople, Circassia had been made over to Russia : hut the ciifA'iM.v 
Circassians did not acquiesce, and fought a nohh' battle, from year to year, in 
resistance to the annexation. The best rulers and soldiers of the East in our 
time heave come from Circassia ; and no one wonders at this who watches tlu' 
conilict between the cxas|icration of llussia and the jiatriotism of Circassia. 

During the period before us, the Russians made litth* or no progress—the 
climate and structure of the country being as fatal to them as favourable to 
(he inhabitants. This war brought England into ajijiarent danger of a col¬ 
lision with Russia. An English vessel, the Vixen, landed salt on the coast, 
at a port which the (breassians had recovered from their foe. A Russian 
cruizer seized the Vixen on the ])Iea that she had transgr(!sscd some (histoms 
regulations, and also that .she had landed ammunition for tin; benefit of 
the Circassians. The last alh'gation was ]>ositively deni<;d; and, as for the 
first, it was declared that Russia had no right to impose Customs regulations 
at (hat part of the coast. The legality of the scizun; was discussed in parlia¬ 
ment and the news])a])('rs, (ill most ])COj)le were convinced that the affair was 
a mere ]dot of a few factious meji to embroil the two coTintries: and the sub¬ 
ject was dropped at last, without any distinct claim of release being made by 
the Rritish government. The tone of Russia towai’ds the ])Coplc who w'crc 
successfully resisting her may b(' judged of by the •wording of a letter from the 
invading general, Williaminc'ff, to the ]>atriot cliiefs. Copies were taken ; .and 
the letter was read with a ])ainful kind of amusement, throughout Jhirope:— 

“ Are you not aware tliat, if the heavens should fall, Russia could prop them 
with her bayonets ? The English may be good nu'chanics and artisans, but 
power dwells only -with Russia. No country ever waged successful war against 
her. Russia is the most powerful of all nations. If you desire peace, you 
must be convinced that there .are but two powers in existence—God in heaven, 
and tlu: Em])eror upon earth.”—Meantime, the Emperor began to sec his way 
iiito I’ersian politics. He Avas appointed arbiter about a quest ion of succession 
to tlte Per.sian throne : and though the decision aa'Os in this case made juem.a- 
turely by death—tlu' intended heir having died before his father—the idea of 
Russian intervention Avas introduced, and thus—as the enemies of Rn.ssia did 
not fail to observe—a step AA'as gained in the advance iqxm Rritisb India. 

No Avhere didtlie despot’s hand jness more he.avily than iqjon (.'nicoAV. Ry < 
the Vienna Congress, (hacoAv, with its small territory, had been declared a 
free state, under the protection of Russi.a, Austria, .and Prussia, avIio Avi're 
bound by the strongest terms to resjx'ct its iude])endence, Avhile sti])nlating 
that deserters and outlaws from their riwpectiA’e countries should be delivered 
up on demand of the goverimuints. .Some Pides and other refugees had set tled 
in Cracow: some Avere married, and had lived tln'rc for several ye.ars. On the 
Emperor’s s.aint’s day, expressions Aven* uttered Avliich, n'.aching his ear, did 
not please him. His Avrath, into Avhich he drcAv Ausiria and Prussia, fell liki: 
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1835 -38. a thuiicLa'bolt upon tlio city. A complete clcarnucc of OracoAv from all liberal 
n^fugees witbiii eijj;bt (lays Avas ortbacd; and, cruel as Wi'is tlio order, it was 
enforced by the troops of tin; Tbree I’owcas taking possession of tbe city which 
tliey bad guaranteed from the entrance of any armed force. Tbe scene of tbe 
('xpulsion was dreadful: when it was over, 2000 of the Austrian troo])s re¬ 
mained ; and ])resently, *tbe exemplary and religious guardians of the liberty 
of tbacow began to remodel its institutions, according to tlu'ir own notions. 
They dismissed tbe militi.i; I'xebub'd forcigmas and foreign publications; 
established a truly Russian censorsbii) of tbe ])ress ; ordained tin' support of 
tbe Greek cliurcb by tbe state; and dismissed the Diet—])ostponing indefi¬ 
nitely its next meeting. It is diflicult to write these facts witbonl coinment; 
but any comment would weaken tbear optaation. It is diflicult to (aidure the 
sight—tbrougb tbe ey(' of the mind—of tin' anguish and rage of tbe citizens 
umba' this o])])ression of unsurjiassed pndligacy—rvitbout some caideavour to 
('\])ress tluar feelings for them : but. in tlu' sobriety of tbe s])irit <jf history, we 
must let facts s])cak for themselves that can s])eak as these do, and thus a])]»oint 


l)l Mil ('1' TUB 
l All'MioU (»l 
At ‘•I iil\. 


( OHONAT1D8 
1 I KDl %A.Nr> I. 


Ann IIi«t. 
4 hrmi 220. 


Nicholas of Russia bis own historian. 

It was not tbe Emperor Francis 1. of Austria who acted with Nicholas in 
this matter. Tbe Emjieror Francis—tbe Good, tbe Fatiaaial, who stroked tbe 
beads of cliildrcn in tlie strecAs, and .shut uj) tbe noblest nuai of bis dominions 
at Sj)ielburg, and prayed for tluan wbil(> tluac, and starved tlunu with cold and 
bung('r, and tortured their feelings, and turned their brains, and was so good 
as to let this be known by permitliiig Silvio Fellico to tell his story through 
tbe ])ress, in order that foolish and troublesome ])eo|de might lx; deterred fnjm 
a relxdlion wliicb would cost tlnmi so dear;—this “ gospel ” ruler died in 
IVIarcb, 1835, after a reign of forty-three years. It was said, that be left bis 
(;m]>ir(> as safe and juosperous as lu^ found it. It might be as ])ros])erous; but 
time alone could show wlndber it was as safe. Time has sboAvn that it was 
not so. Tbe astute .Metternicb remained at tbe ludm of tbe stat(! : and it was 
thought that tbe notorious imbecility of tin; new Emperor would not matter, 
wliile bis .Minister's ability was available. But .Metternicb was (dd, and. 
though able, be was not wise. 'I'lie wisdom of des]K)ts is never more than a 
tem])orary shift : and toitporary shifts are of very short date indeed in our age 
of the world, and in pros])ect of a War of ()i)inion in Europe. Before tbree 
years were (n('r, we find Metternicb threatening war with Switzerland on ac¬ 
count of tbe refugee's harboured in her free states, and provoking a religious 
(piarrel Avbicb a rc'ally wise statesman would have gone a long way round to 
avoid.—But of that we shall have to speak briefly under our next bead. Mean¬ 
time, it may be recorded, that tbe helpless Austrian Emperor, Ferdinand 1., 
was crowned at IMilan, in Se])f(nnber, 1838—tbe Iron Grown being pbux'd 
upon bis wrctclnal bead, on which sat the fate which mocked .at the tt'inporary 
shift. Tlune was an astonishing environment of barbaric splendour—such as 
might catch tbe eye of tlu; foolish sovereign, and the foolish among bis people, 
and of tbe Italians, who wtue not truly his peojtle ; but in the midst sat tbe fate; 
wbicdi decreed that the ])uppet Emjx'ror should be released from his vain sliow 
of sovereignty in a few years, when a sovereignty must be cither nothing, or 
something better than a vain show.—There is nothing more to tell of his or 
any rule in Italy during this peri(xl. It was elsewhere that the patriots of Italy 
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were preparing for their part in the European war of opinion : aiul on lior soil 1885—88. 
there was nothing more remarhahle than the ravages of cholera, and the lioriors ^ 

which grew out of the ignorant consternation of tlie ])t;ople, who helieved tliat 
the plague was the rvork—or rather the malignant sj)ort—of the doctors and 
tlieir tools among the tradesimm. 

The new king, Ernest of Hanover, lost no time in proving himself a tru(^ nAN<>»ti. 
brother of the craft of statesmanship, of which Nicholas of Russia was tin; pro 
sent head. He fultilled all the expectations of (Jol. Eairnuin and the Orange 
])eer.s of England and Scotland. During the reigns of liis two brothers, it had 
become a common story in England how well the Hanoverians had gone on 
under tlie Duke of CJanihridge and others who pra'sided, and liow siuldenly 
every thing was tumult when tin' Duke of Ournberlaud arrived. And so it 
was norv. In his ))ure and patlietic lov(^ for his ])eople—of Avhich he spnke 
nitli tender earnestness on every occasion of oj)pressiou- he set tlunn by the 
ears together in tlu^ .shortest possible lime. H(,“ arrived in his capital on the 

” * ^ ^ A l.li Kl8t.. 

tiSth of .lune, 1887, and on tin' 8th of July announced in his Eel(<'rs Patent 
his intention of s('tting aside the constitution of Hanov('r. He had ])rorogucd 
the Assembly of Estates—the Hanoverian parliament—immediately on his 
arrival. In N'ovembi'r lie dis,solved it, and anmdled the Consfifution, of his Aii.imii lii'si.i. r, 
own will and jdcasure, declaring that it had never been valid.— It was not to 
be expected that every body would agree in this. Among others, seviai jiro- 
fessors of the liniversity of (iottingen ri'fused to proceed with the election of a 
rcpresimtativc, while the Constitnlion was susjiended. All the seven were im¬ 
mediately displaced by the King, and tlnee of tlumi banished. T'hen followed 
riots at Cidttingen, as might he expected. The studimts left the leclure-rooms, 
and escorted thc^I’ exiled professors over the frontier. The King wanted to 
make out that the seven recusants wire condemned by the othi'r authorities of 
the Univer.sity ; and immediately six inori' ])rofessors came forward to declare 
their symjiathy wdth the exiles. Thi'military scouri'd the strei'ts ; but when 
llu!y had made all ijuiet for the moment, the business was not over. The 
smaller states of Gminany were alarmed and angry at the King’s proceed¬ 
ings. Baden first protested against them, as in violation of the federal league 
of Germany; and Bavaria and yaxony followed the example of Baden.— 

The Hanoverians arc understood to have agreed to use no violence, and to 
keep their teTn))ers while? guarding their liberties. Tin' King w'as old, and 
too bad to mend;—they would keep him in check, and wait fora new reign. 

So the adverse ])arties blundered on—the King making no jnogress with hi.s 
new constitution, w hile his people declared the old one to be in force. In J uni', 

1888, the Assembly voted down the new constitution, and the King pro¬ 
rogued the Assembly.—The aflair now came before the Germanic Diet at 
brankfort, and wars discuss(?d, as a matter affecting every one of them, by 
various states ; and AVirtemberg declared that the act of the King of Hanover 
affected the legal condition of all Germany.— In the next year. King Einest 
declared that ho had withdrawn his proposed constitution, and that that of 
181!) continued in force: but the Ghandiers voted down the constitution of 
I81t), and were prorogued for two months. The Germanic Diet, however, 
voted the validity of that constilution ; and thus satisfied all parties as to the 
soundness of the basis on wdiich affairs ri.'sled, while all were deliberating as 
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to what should be done next.— In 1840, the King offered a coiKstitution which 
contained almost every thing,specifu'd by the Chambers. A deputation from 
the Assembly waiti'd on him to express gratitude and joy ; and he declared that 
their kind words made him feel as if a stone were taken fiaim his heart, lie 
had by this lime found that goveijiing })eo])le who had their own ideas, as lu? 
had his, was a less easy and smooth affair than be and bis adherents bad 
imagined when C'ol. Fairman ])roi»osed fo include the Ihitish Isles under his 
sovereignty. 

He must have wondered greatly at the King of Denmark for having spon¬ 
taneously offered to his j)eopie sometliing in tlie shape' of a ])arliameut. The 
Danes had suffered so mucli, in ancient times, from the oppressions of the aris¬ 
tocracy, that they had, two ci'iituries before, besought their King,Fr<'derick III., 
to take all ])ower into his own hands; and Denmark had been under despotic 
government I'vcr since. Now, in 1835, the King had declared his desire to 
be assisted by the co-operation of bis subjects, and enlighb'ued by a knowledge 
of their w'ishes. He did not pro])ose to alter the constitution with which (be 
nation a])peared to have been satisfied fur nearly two centuries; but he pro¬ 
posed to add to it some regulations for the advaner'inent of popular interests. 
The people were to elect representatives, who should meet at stated periods to 
discuss affairs, and declare an oj»inion, for the King’s guidance, 2 )re})aratory to 
the framing of his deeret:s. The elections were to be dirc'ct; and the electoral 
terms were liberal. This movement of the King of Denmark may be regarded 
as one of the most remarkable signs of (he times. 

There was a good deal of disputing, during this period, between the ill- 
assorted pair—Swedi'u and Norway. Tin; feudal, aristocratic Sweden was 
haughty, and treated sturdy, democratic Norway in a way tjjie did not choose 
to put up with. The dis])ute was about the Norwegian flag, and tin; eommeree 
which should be conducted under it—Sweden so acting as to give the world 
to understand that there was no Norwegian (lag and commerce except as in¬ 
cluded irrrder those of Swi'deo. lir 1838, Norway obtained much of what she 
desired by a concession of the King’s—that her vessels should carry the 
Norwc'gian instead of the ITiion flag, when soirth of Cape Finisterre, and in 
otlnu nunote ])arts. The unfortiuiale ])riijce, through whose conduct and 
misfortunes Sw(;d(;n had lost her jnoviuces of I’omerania aird_ Finlarrd, and 
gained her new constitution and peace cvitlr Russia, the deposed Gustavus 
Adolphus IV., died in Switzerland, in h’ebruary, 1837. Arrother of the dc- 
termirred enemies of Napoleon’s jausoii and ])olicy was thus withdrawn ; and 
the great soldier’s reigir seeirnul thrown back yet further into the past. It 
was the horror of Gustavus lY. at the nrurdc'r of the Duke d’Entrhierr 

I ® 

which nrainly determiued his owir fati', aird that of the kingdom of Sweden. 
His lattei- days were iiassed iir ])overty, as well as exile, from his resolute 
determirratiorr to accept of no assistance from any (juarter. 

The disputes betwaien Holland atyd ilelgimn, sometimes susjwnded for a 
term, were renewed with great vehemence, from the King of Holland having 
cut some wood in the territory of Imxemhourg— tin; possession of which was 
now the main cause of dis])ute. In 1832, Belgium agreed to the terms pro¬ 
posed by arbitrators ; but II<.)lland stood out. Norv, in 1838, Holland was 
willing to agree; but Belgium refused- declaring that a delay of six years 
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justified a rejection of terms which were agreed t o only for the sake of imme¬ 
diate peace. It was evident, liowcver, that Belgium would have to yield: 
and meantime, it was both amusing and puiuful to travellers to see hoAv the 
village tone of spite and rivalry subsisted, uusoftened by time, among the mer¬ 
chants of Rotterdam and Antwerp. In 1835, the Belgian government found 
itself driven, by popular fears and discontents, to an act of great impolicy, whose 
utter fruitlessiiess was presently apparent. The duties on foreign cottons 
were raised, on the demand of the operatives of (ihent, to a ])oint which 
encouraged smuggling to a destructive extent. In the next year, an act was 
passed establishing municipal institutions fur all the towns and districts. Tliis 
was nothing new; siu-h institutions having subsisted before, but, since tlu; 
sei)aration from Holland, in a state which required regulation. The new 
Act gave more ])Owcr to the government in tin' a])pointment of oHiecus than it 
had before ; but this loss of some popular rights was felt to be more than eompen- 
sati'd I'or by the provisions for the better ascertainment and working of the rest. 

Th(> remaining class of troubles and jn'ognostics is that in which religious 
liberties are concerned, eitluu- alone or in complication n itb j)olitical ([uestions. 
The new cluster of associates called, in 1835, “ Young Oermany” or “Young 
Idterature” was the especial horror of the old-fashioned nilers of Europe. 
Its members—who were denounced in the established huiguage of rt'probation, 
as deists, atheists, democrats, debauchees—men bent on destroying religion, 
morality, and society—but who might, if asked, have given a .somewhat 
difi'erent account of their view's and objects—-had witlidraw'ii into France and 
Belgium, and thence sent forth their 'writings. All the gt)vernments presently 
agreed to use all the means in thi'ir j)ower to ])revent the publication and 
eircnlatioii of the works of A'onng (lermany: but, as long experience has 
proved, it is not in the ]K)wer (d‘ governnu'nts to coerce the press ethictually ; 
and the proscribed works continued to be W'ritt('n, jninted, iind read. The 
next attempt, in 183G, was to ])revent the writers ])assing from one State into 
another ; and the Germanic Diet adopted resolutions for this object which 
brought them into collision with the legislatures of the respective States, as 
unwisely as th('ir ])revious action against the liberty of the jiress. The Swdss 
Directory was peremptorily respiired to deliver up the members of tbe Y^oung 
Germany Clubs, or to coerce them: and a disagreement among the (kmtons 
as to how far they would admit these demands of foreign governments was 
one cause of the trouble and dissensions which agitated Switzerland during 
this period. 


1835-38. 
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The troubles of Switzerland were too many and too intricate to be followial 
out here. We can do little more than remark that religion wuis implicated ^vith 
most of them. One serious quarrel with France was on account of the conduct 
of the grand council of Ba.sle in breaking through a con tract, on tbe ground of tie 
religion of the purchaser of an estate. A French banken- had purcln'ised an' 
estate, and paid for it: but when tlj^ Basle authorities heard that ht; w'as a 
Jew, they annulled the contract. Franco consid('red this a breach of treaty, AiiMuairc ui-. 
and threatened war. Out of this grew more bigotry, and further disputes ; 
and several times it appeared impossible that peace could be preserved. The 
Catliolic and Protestant Cantons were also becoming discontented with each 
other, and the Protestant and Catholic |)arties within the particular Cantons. 
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1835—3^ When it became clear that something must be done, opinions Aveve taken as 
to the policy of i'<!vising the federal settlement; a measure which was favonrcid 
by some and o])posed by others. While this was imder discaission, I’rince 
" liOuis Napoleon returned from America, and pursued otlier objects than 
attending the death-bed of his mother. With a selfishness as remarkable as 
his folly, he at once embroiled Snitzcrlaud with J‘'rance. He had obtained 
citizenship in Thurgau ; and the inhabitants were therefore implicated in his 
(piarrel, as tln^y coidd not admit that a eitizi'ii of their State could be ordered 
away on the command of a foiadgu government. The I’rinee allowtal the 
passions of both parties to become exas])erated on his account, and even j)er- 
Aiiiiu.iin-iiisi. uiitted the affair to proceed so far as that the French a,nd)assador was ordered 

IHIJK, p, 21IJ. . ^ 

to demand his passjauts, before he withdrew himself from the hospitality 
which he was enjoying at the expense of the peace of nations. It remains 
inex])lieable what this I’riiua^ imagined he had to give that could eomjxuisate 
to the French peojdt; and their neighbours for the mi.sehiefs that he was 
perpetually devising, and the tumults that, he was endeavouring to draw 
them into. 

The Austrian government in the same year committed a more daring outrage' 
on tlu' rights of conscience than could have been su])])osed possible in the age 
y.ii-ouriiAi in which ne live. In the Ziller valley, in the Tynd, lived some ])eople— 
eiiini.M.AM. under 500 in numbe'r—-who had becomi' I’rotestants sonu' eh)zen years before, 
and who jmietised their religion in ])eae(' and (jiiiet in their mountain retreat. 
I’hey were warned by government that they must not stay there, iiidess they 
joined the (Catholic Church, hut they might re])air to any Frotestant part of 
the emjiire. They clung to their mountain honu^ : and a denial of civil rights 
was next resorted to. Tliey were ])erseeuted Avith every kind of social v(!Xa- 
tion that could be inflicted; and fbrbidd('n to practise their religion. Tluar 
ehurelu's wi'ro closed, and their cveiy act watched and made painful; till, 
Aiinii.ii worn out at length, they prayed for permission to emigrate into I'vussia : 

i«H, p. exactly what Metternieh wanted. 'I'hi' Frussian governmi'iit 

invited them to settle in Silesia ; and there they' Avent, the exhausted and 
indignant victims of a religious ])ersecution Avhich has disgraced fair age. 

'I'he Frussian government Avas meantime a sinner in tlu^ same direction. 
The King of Frussia .actually attem])ted to bring together the Iavo fiercely 
I inn IONS III o])posed ])arti(;s in Silesia—the Lutherans and the lleformed—by amalga- 
mating their modes of worship. The Luthcr.ans objected, and ojjposcal some 
of their clergy Avho AVo\dd havc^ enforced the union. The government insisted 
that the union Avas voluntary : but the ])eople did not find it so in practice. 
They soon saAv their pastors depriva-d ; and tlu'y refused to admit successors. 
■' l■f'l•^ol■lltllm i.r Then ensuetl a struggle for the pulints, and the eallijig in of t!ie s<ddierv to (iiiell 

Lttllifiait Chiircli l iii i •<>! • ri i J I 

111 I'. diUturbauce; and all the otlier jiaintul experience of ruk'i s who try to coerce 

consciencc.s, ending Avith an extensive emigration of the Imtlierans to Australia 
and elsoAvhere. Then, there Avas thoaipiarrel betAveeii the Frussian govern¬ 
ment and the Catholic Chureh—the grave dispute Avdiether,under the Concordat 
of 1821, the Church Av.as or Avas not independent of the government. TIk' occa- 
.sioiis Avhich were sure to arise presented •themselvc^s in 1837, and related to 


]Vfi\n) Mauki y-’ 

GKS. 


Marriages betAveen Catholics and Frotestants, and to the doctrines of Frofessor 
Hermes. The Catholic clergy were heginiiing to c)hji'ct to the mixed marriages 
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■which they had hitherto sanctioned; and they revi ved-a for^jotton decree of 1835—38. 
the (.'ouncil of Trent as their anthority. The Pni.ssian governinent obtained —— 
from I’opc I’iiis VI11. a dispensation from this decree; but so ambiguously 
worded as to be of little use. The archbisho]) of Cologiu; made- use of this to 
set aside the brief^and refxnired a ^dedge from tlu; ])arlies married that the 
childnai shoidd be brongbt u]) in tbe Catholic faith. Tlie government arvi'sted 
th(! archbishox) ; the (existing I’oxie, Clregory XVI., suj)])orted him ; tin- eli-rgy 
supxxnled the archbishop; and the soldiery fulfilled the commands of tin' 

Kiiig: and Protestants and (Catholics w(>nt on intermarrying—some Piotes- 
tants xdedging tlnmiselves tliat the children sliould lx- brought uj) in the 
Catholic faith, and others relying on the royal ]»romis(! of ])rot('ction against 
the displeasure of Poi)e and ]n-iest.—Tin; other alf.iir was old-fashioned enougli ; 
the ]troscrij)tion and x)crsecution of a, b(X)k and its author. Tlu' Archbisho]) 
requiri'd of (he clergy to refuse absolution to all who attended the lectures of 
Professor Ilc'rmes and bis fidlowers at the univansity of Honn ; and the King, 
who thought tliis was going loo far, recpiired tbe |)relate to abdicate, which 
he refused to do. He therefore remained a jnisoner of state, and (he King of 
I’russia was left in the midst of an o])en (piarrel will) (lie Po])e and tlie clergy. 

In Hi'sse (aissel there -was a religious disturbance’ too. The multitude 
were told that the sect of the Pietists -were not only ojqiosi'd (o human h'arning 
for themselvi's, but were trying to keej) know k’dge from the ])eo|)]e: and they 
forthwith broke the windows of the Pietists, and made so much disturbance 
as to cause the uiusti'r of all tbe forces <d’ the State. It was ])lain enough that 
they were’ iir want of more knowledge—whether the Pietists desired or not to 
keep it from tlu’jn. 

'i'be Ilungarians, whose lot has since become so interesting, were already sieu, 

astir. In 1837, District Diets wi’ie meetiiig, to r onsult, about rc'forms, among 
which they demanded of the Austrian government the substitution of the 
Hungarian for the Latin language’, in all public acts; and the. ri’nioval of 
the desuits from the direction of public instruction. Since that day the 
Hungarian nation has been indnslriously ])re})aring itself for that liberty— 
that iinlejicndcnce of Austria,—for which it a])])ealcd to arms in 1848. 

It a])))ears from thi.s ri'tiew that tbe Kurojx’au War of Opinion had already 
begun in some slight skirmishes, which showed that the forces of the East and 
the W'est were mustering on the fiehl, or hastening towards it.(The young (iiu’cji 
Victoria and her ])coi>le might be (juiet at home ; for no despotism threatened 
them; ,and for them, libertj’ was achieved to that jioint which rendered cer¬ 
tain the attainment of more, as it should be wanted. With them, all -was as 
safe as social affairs can be in an age wln'ii they arc but imi)erfectly under¬ 
stood ; and if the sovereigji and uation looked abroad oxer the great future 
battle-field, it was for instruction and from synqxathy, and not from a#y 
reasons of ])ersonal hope or fear. 
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CirAPTER XTl. 


18,35—40. 1 'E uc't'ossary now to roviow a portion of onr history which all parlies 
inif^ht he t(jo hai)py to pass over, if only it were possible. But it is iln- 
possible—not only because tlu' stern spirit of History will have every thin}' 
told that is known, huthec.ause tlic retribution for the incapacity, the presinnp- 
tion, the disreiLiard of constitutional principle, the i<'norauce, the passion, the 
cowardice, which wito brought out on the one hand or tin; other, in relation 
to the affairs of (Janada, is not j-ct e.\hausted. That the Whig Ministers and 
some memhers of tli(‘ Opposition of tliat time never have recovered, iind never 
can recover, from the disgr.ace of that group of transactions, is merely a minor 
consequence of rvhat they did. Tt is a more si'rious matter that our Colonial 
relations received a deeper injury tlian a long course of excellent govcirnmenl 
could repair. For various reasons, the story must he told as hriclly and as 
nearly rvitlumt comment as possible. 

It will he reraemhen'd tliat circumstaufs's arose at the tirey banquet, at Kdin- 
hurgh, in the arutumu of 1831, that gave hop(' to the weary and disapjM)int('d 
lleform ])arty of a revival of their cause. Lord Brougham there was under- 
j.iiiii, OiRiiAM. stood to preach a halting reform doctrine, bringing out ],ord Durliam to assert 
a doctrine of unhalting reform, amidst the cheers of the assenihlage, and the 
thanks and sympathy of such official men as were ])resent. It will lx; remem- 
hered that, according to the chalh'iige given by Lord Brougham, tlie coiitro- 
versy was to bo renewed in the House of Lords ; and that the ])rospect of this 
debate and antagonism was understood to he displeasijig, if not alanning, to 
tlu! King: and the s!i])position wars confirmed by the determined exclusion of 
Jjord Brougham from office—first, by tlu' re-estahlishment of a ('onservative 
JMinistry, and then, on the i-eturn of tlu' Wings, by the putting the (fnait 
S(^al in commission—whih? Lord Durham was sent Ambassador to llussia in 
time to prevent the ])r(q)osed mutountcr, and remained there till the spring of 
1837.—It will he remembered also with how much difficulty the Radical ndonn 
members in the House of Commons contimusl their supi)ort to thc! Melbourne 
Ministry, through its never-ending and most humbling displays of inca])aeity 
an<l unfitness for the time. W(! have seen how, so late as the ac(;ession of tlu; 
Queen, in the summer of 1837—so late‘as tlu; termination of the elections 
c^sequent on that event, in October of the same year—there was every 
desire to sup])ort any administration which made any profession of reform, if 
only the govcrnmejit W'ould show emough sijicerity to preserve its own exis¬ 
tence. The difficult and doul)tfu] alliama' wais preservcal chiefly by the 
knowledge that such a man as Lord Durham w'as connected with the govern¬ 
ment—a man who had showm something of what he could do in his construc¬ 
tion of the Reform Bill, and whose declaration against allowing an hour to 
])ass over recognised abuses without an endeavour to reform them, was still 
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souiulinf? ill tlie cars of all true reformers. Some additiftnal vif^oiir rvas <;i\eii 1835—10. 

to the hope of the reformers by the treatment of Lord Durham’s name botli '--— 

hy the Whigs in power and those dismissed from jiower. The first spoke of 
liim as “imprudent” and “impracticable”; supporting the charge only by 
anecdotes whicli told simjily of frankness, honesty, earnestness, and a thorough 
understanding of principles: and the others, l.urd IJrougham and liis ad¬ 
herents, spoke of Lord Durham with a rancour and vehemently affected 
contempt which betrayed both fear and jealousy. It was reasonably supjiosed 
by^those who lieard this kind of detraction that so perpetual a miseoiistructioii 
of Lord Durliam’s words and actions, and so virulent a ridicuh' of his actual 
foibles, must proceed from some expectation that T.ord Durham was likely to 
become a man of high imjioitanco to that political party whicli liad gii'cii u]» 
all hope from l.ord Jhougham. The difficult and doubtful alliance of jiarties 
which was, in a manner, preserved over the eh'ctions of the autumn of 18.37, 
wois, however, dissolved before the ex])iration of the year. The chief organ of 
the Radical Refonners declanal in .January, 1838, “the Ministers are iioiv u,nrtom.n.iw.si- 
nuderstood. The alliance between them and the Radicals is broken, never 
more to lx- rc-uiiitcd.” The reason of this was that the affairs of Canada liad 
come to a crisis ; that that all-im]M)rtant.i:olony was now to be lost or won ; 
and that tin* Ministers were treating the (|ucstiou with an ignorance, and 
indiffcnmcc to the rights of the colonists, and ro the principles of political 
liberty, which drove into ojiposition all who at once cared for political 
liberties and understood the circumstances of the case.—The case was briefly 
this. 


t.aiiada became a llritish possession in 17()3. Its population then w'as 
about (0,t)()(). It was governed under old French law, which disa])])earcd in 
f ranee at the Revolution : and the enjoyment of their customs, as well as 
their rights, was guaranteed to th(' people on their becoming llritish subjects. 
Tliey fell into some' llritish notions and watys, however, amidst their entire 
eontent under llritish nde ; and by 1774 they were ready for a more regular 
organization of governnu'ut. This wais effected by the (luebec Act of that 
year, by which a Council was appointed, to assist the (Jovernor, and to hav<', 
with him, legislative ]>ow<'rs in all matters except taxation. Rut, ready as 
the Canadians w'ere to grow into llritish w'ays of thinking- and acting, the 
happy ju-ocess was stopped by the statesmen at honu', who thought that by 
being kept as French as ])ossibh', they might b<> i)reserv('d from striving after 
that independence for which the American colonies south of the St. Law'rence 


An.nexation t>F 
Canada, 1703. 


1774. 


were struggling. Ily the Quebec .Act, the French civil law was re-established, 
and the Fmglish criminal law alone reniaijied. For several years after this, 

F.ngli.sh merchants and others became residents in Qiu-bee and Montreal, and, 
towxu'ds the end of the century, those emigrants obtained—what the Frenc^i 
lesidcnts had not thought ahout—a legislature like that at home. There was c»N\i)iAN_i.rfii.- 
a IIou.se of Re])rescntatives, elected by forty-shilling freeludders; and 
(council appointed by the Crow'ii, wherein office was held for life, and might 
be made hereditary, at the ideasurc of th*o Crown, ’rin* French inhabitants 
were alarmed at the idea of the pow(>r that w'onld thus be given to the llritisli 
residents; and they declared themselves perfectly ha])py under the Quebec 
Act, and averse to any change. The dangers that they pointed out—dangers 
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lg 35 —40. lo thoir religion an<f to the public peace, in case of the British gi'tting the 
^ upper liand—aj) 2 )eiircd so probtible, that government decided to divide the 
province, drawing the line along the boundary of the Ffonch settlemejits. 
The country to the west was to bo purely British, while the Frcncli were to 
keej) themselves as unchanged as they ])leased. The govornment had no mis¬ 
giving about this in 1791, when the thing was done ; but IMr. Fox foresaw 
the mischief that might arise, aud gave emphatic warning of it. For many 
years, his warnings went for iiotbing, for (be colony was coiileuted, and the 
scheme of division appeared to woik well. The French took litth' inteix‘s| in 
politics, and did not even watch over the liberties givc'u them by their ovvn 
institutions. Both race's were extiemely loyal, and they fonglit vvc'll for 
Biit.iin in the second Annaican wai. 

‘vvhicli biought peace to us tliat introduced the elements oi 
strife into tkanadi. Aftei the peau' of 1815, there was a great emigration 
into tkuiada. i\Ianv thousands of men discngaged fvom the war having now 
to settle down in a henne, a c onsideiable numhc'i went to ('anada; and 
among these were some who wc-re disa])pointed at tinding a b'ss fair fic'ld for 
exc'ition than the) h<id exjK'Cted. In Lovvei t’anada, Fiench lavvs and 
customs were in tlieii way; and in the Ujcpei I’lovincc', there was a sort of 
aiislocracy of the strong loyalists vvlio hatc'd (heir neighboms of the United 
St.ites—having themselves come to (’anada, rather than live nndc'r the Union. 
On the other hand, these lovalists wc're not at all ph'ased at tlic' comju'tition 
set up hy the new cornels; and the F'lench in tlu‘ Lower I’lovince w'orc' 
alarmc'd at the anival of so many British as thic'atened to swamp tlieir race 
HIM ot I'Annis interests in no long time. Thi'sc' Fiencb foimed the first jiolitical O|)po- 
sition ever known in Canada: and in the Uppc'r I’rovime, theie was pie.sently 
an Ojiposition too; only, it consistcal, not of the old residents, but of the new 
comers. 

All this vv',as clearly a sinqde jirocess of advance' fiom colonial infancy to a 
less dependent and moie stilling condition ; and goveanment showed that it 
thought so by lequiring the colony to be.cr moic' than hitheito of its expenses 
All possible carc' should have bc'en taken at home to lendc'i the long transition 
which had now bc'gun as easy as it could be made by a spirit of justice' and 
watchful sujicrintc'nding caie, while the' young colony was trying its jiowers. 
Instead of this, and wholly by the fault of the Imjceiial govc'rnincnt, an oyiposi- 
•iiiK as8cmiii\ tion was now permitted to arise betvvec'ii the' Executive' and Ta'gislature, such as 
is considered a fatal ciicumstance at home when it is the work of a Stuart— 
a circumstance so fatal as to justify the armed resistance of a Ilainjiden and a 
Cromwell. As long as it was possible, the Canadian Exe'cutivc we'iit on in 
its own way, strengthening its power by enlarging its patronage, and disre¬ 
garding the fruith'ss complaints of the Asse-rnbly: but when the Assembly 
jiroceeded to try whether or not it had any power—whether it was a reality 
or a mockery—when it began to pass measures to weaken the other branch or 
to strengthen its own, the government interposed with an act worthy imly of 
the Stuarts. The Legislative Council was composed of tories, who would l)e 
sure to contravene the proceedings of the Assembly. From that time, the 
struggle between the branches of the government in Canada became disgrace- 
■ ful to the mother-country which had ivermitted it. Each party was as pro- 
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yoking as possible to the other: but every one must see that the Assembly 1833—40. 
was the party most to be consideied and pitied. It represented the large ^ 

majouty of the inhabit,ints (jf both I’lovmccs, who found themselves not only 
excluded iiom office and influence, but unable to get any gdod measure passed 
—as every popubu mcasuie was, as a matte i of louise, thrown out by the 
C’ountil —Under tliese circumstances, the Assembly of the Lower Province 
btopptd the supplies for the payment of official salaries in 1833: and the 

Upper Province followi'd the example in 1830. The demands Aihuli thi y 

thus enforced were different in the two Provinces—the Upper requiring (b.it 
the Executive Council should hi' made res]>oii&ible to tlie Asscunbly ; and the 
Lower, that the Legislative Council should be made elective. This last de¬ 
mand was in .accoidaiKO with the opinion of AJi. Fox, given forty jt.iis before, 
ill a speech which bad projibesn d the evils that in fact had aiisen: but it was 
solemnly refused by tlr<> Imperial Li'gislaluie in the foiiii of an assent, bj an 
over powering rn.qoiilj, to the Resolutions pioposi'd by Lord .lohii Russi 11 on 
the ()th of ’Vlardi, 1837. The division look place on the 14th of April, when iu'mii, xxxu 

the Miiiisti r was supported bj a inajoiitj of 2()9 to 10. ud.xxxiu 

The Lower Canadians were onlj lousi'd by thi^ They siqiposcd the 
British goveiniiKiit to be igiioiaiit of the stale of the case; and tins igiioiaiu e 
might be dispelh'd bj a tioiibb'soine peiseveiance in demands At an-y i,»te— 
vvdiafc'vei had lx < n obt.timd fiom the goveiiiim iit diiiiiig a long c ourse of 
veais, had lx mi g lined b\ nn ms of incessant di inaiids, .ind of dogge d ic (usa! 
ofevciy thing th it it w,is m tinii qiowm to refuse' till then dc'niands wc re 
granted Those lulc'is have niiirh to answer for who teach .riiy jieople such a 
lesson as this je't, Loiel .fobii Russell s,iw so little into the culjiabilitj of the 
government as to decl.ue, in the speech which .ilienatcd his best sujipeiiteis, 
that the govi'iiiment of Canada had hec'ir one long course of concessions 
The government of .i glowing e edonj ought always to be a long eouise of con¬ 
cessions , and if the govciniiient be had, the difference rs that the concessions 
,iie less .ulvantage oils fiom he iiig extorted, than they vvemlelhave been if made 
for better reasons 

The' rage excited nr Camrila by the ni'ws of the decision of the House of 
(Joninrons was extie'iiie Threats of armed rcsistanee flew abroad over the' 
country, and with them luwsjiapeis filled with se ditious ar tie les, expie ssed 
with the veht'inenee common in the politic al liter at ure of all colonic s Govciii- 
ment did not venture to bung the authors to trial—knowing that the' jnnes 
would acquit As far as any body knew, nothing was done, from month to 
month, to redress the giievances complained of by tbe Assembly; and the 
people were exasperated beyond control. Two persons aneste'd for sedition 
were lescued, on the impulse of the monieiit, by some' armed peasants The 
spark vvas strutk among the gtinpovvdei, and the explosion imnri dnitely Rkbhuion 
followed The French ])opulation rose' .is one man, .iiid in Doccinbe i, 1837, 
the news arrivt'd. nr London that Canada vvas rii a state- of icbellion. 

The goverirmcnt iiisrsted that ipeaiis of lediess had been atfoieleel by the ' < ( "Br 1U> t OMMfS 
sending out, in 1836, of Lord Gosfoid, with Comraissioiicrs, to inquire into 
the grie'vances of the Canadians; but that Commission had made-m.liters 
worse instead of better, by baulking the hopes of the people—by piomising 
^leat things, and hinting of hbeial instiuetions which came to nothing but 
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1835 —40. causing imputations of deception, if not of treachery, against Lord Glenclg, the 
' Colonial Minister. Lord Gosford now, on the breaking out of the rebellion, 
came home, resigning the government into the h^rnds of Sir J. Colboriic, as a 
military governor,”* best suited to the exigency of the time.—Here, then, Avas 
the state of things—the Governor and his Council in close union rvith each 
other, and in hopeless hostility to the ])opular branch of the legislature:—the 
legislature ndaliating its Avrongs, and seeking redress, by refusing the official 
salaries, and demanding from the Imperial government a necessary amendment 
of the Constitution—and the Imperial government refusing the amendment, 
and merely proposing to inn)rove the quality of the obnoxious (.'oiincil, Avith- 
out touching its ])rinciple. Such Avas the state of affairs in LoAver Canada. 
In the Upper Urovince it was much the same|; only, instead of a parliamentary 
refusal of the popidar demand, the same end Avas gained by the j)utting forth 
of such government patronage as made tlu' Assembly its own—a temporary and 
coudiin ami West-most daiigerous device of procrastination. Tlie numbers in the legislature 

xninslcr Hetiew, ^ t 

oil.4S0. had before been forty reformers and twenty tones : after the idections of June, 
183f), Avhen the GoA'crnor put forth all his poAver and patronage, the numbers 
Avcrc forty-one tories to tvA eiity reformers—-a change Avhich, occurring in a time 
of vehement pojAular discontent, tells its own tale. 

(oNsimiTiON OF In this state of affairs, Avhat the Ministers did Avas to proiioscto I’arliament 

Lower (’anai)a , /* i ■ /i i riAi i i 

FStsiEMTED, 1838. a suspension oi the Constitution oi JiOwer (.iinada. J hey liad siisp{‘ndt*d the 
Constitution before, in the preceding Ajnil, by taking tlie disposal of their 
funds out of the hands of the Assembly. Tliis Avas all they had done ; and 
noAV they Avere for suspending more of the Constitution, Avhen some of tlu' Aviscst 
people of every political party in the country considered the cause of the 
Canadians to be just; their demands such as could not be trifled Avith; and 
CA'cn the Avar they Avere noAV levying to be defensible as regarded England— 
though unjustifiable as regarded the neighbours of the insurgents, from its 
ho])elessness and unprejiared character. AVhen, in such a state of things, a 
member of the House of llussell stood forth as a Minister of the CroAvn to 
coerce instead of aiding the injured—to call that treason in them Avhich he 
lauded as patriotism in analogous instances, the thorough Kefonners in I’arlia¬ 
ment and the country felt that it Avas time to part company Avith the nominal 
Reformers Avho had been practising a Stuart policy, and Avere noAv taking a 
Stuart view of affairs. Upon this occasion it was that the organ of the 
Reformers declared, “The Ministers are now understood. The alliance be¬ 
tween them and the Radicals is broken, never more to be re-united.” 

As for the revolt—it was put down at once, and with little difficulty. In 
three weeks, all Avas quiet. It was not long before the friends of good govern¬ 
ment, and the advocates of the ])reservation of our Colonial dominion, began 
to he glad that the relnillion had hapiiened, as it had certainly roused the 
government to a sense that something must be done. The tone of Lord John 
HuiisartI, xl.7-42. Russell, who led in the Commons, was hard, prejudiced, despotic—full of the 
arrogance which those arc most apt to parade who have brought on a crisis by 
ignorance or carelessness. He spoke as if the Canadians were purely Avilful 
and ungrateful : and not at all as if they Avere suffering under protracted mis- 
governrnent Avdiich they could not get reefified: but he now saAv that some¬ 
thing must be done. He had sus))cndod a part of their Constitution before, 
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in deliaiico, and as a piinislimeiit; and ho suspended the rest now; hut it 1835—40. 
was with a view to something beyond. A full inquiry was to be made into 
Canadian aft'airs on the spot, with a view' to practical mtiasures. Under 
the stimulus of rehcllion, it was j)robabh! that something would be done. 

Whether something good Avould be done, must mainly depend on the choice 
of the man rvho was sent. 

It w'as on the lOlh of January that Lord John ilussell told the House 
of Commons w ho it w'as that was to be S(;nt. “ 1 think it is most im])ortant,” 
he said, “ that the pinsoii to be sent from this country shoidd be one whose xi, :i«. 

conduct and eliara(4ci should be beyond exee]>tion—a person (ton>ersant not 
solely with matters of administration, hut with the most important affairs 
which are from time to time brought bi'fore the Parliament ot this country. 

I think he should be eonvtusant also with the affairs of the various states of 
Eurojtc; and moreover, that it should be imjdied by his nomination that he 
W'as not at all adverse to opinions tin; most liberal, and that he w'as favourahle 
to ])opular feelings and popular rights. Having said this much, 1 know' not 
w'hy 1 should refrain from adding tliat Inn- Majesty has been ])l('ased to entrust 
the conduct of this affair and these high powers to one whom her advist'is 
think in every respex't fitted for the charge—namely, the Karl of Hurham.”— 

Lord Durham felt “ inexpressible reluctance” to the charge. His health was 
not good ; and no post ever filhal by any man more absolutedy r('quirt>d the uii- 
fiiuching energy and strong capaeitj for labour which gannot be permanently 
commanded in a state of uncertain heidth. With his well-known pride of 
family and high s])lrit, ther<‘ was united a genuine modesty which prevented 
his ever over-rating his own jxtw'crs ; and a good sense w'hieh disclosed to him 
all the real difficulties of any task which he undertook. It w'as no wonder 
therefore that he went rtductantly into a. work like this—so critical, so ardu¬ 
ous, so incalculably im])ortaut. The work was nothing less than re-organ¬ 
izing society in Chnada, and mainly determining the colonial relations of 
ivngland for all time to come. His spirit W'armed us he dwelt upon the sig¬ 
nificance of the effort In; was now' to make ; and before he left England ho 
was able to preach a chi-erfid faith to soiiu; who saw but too imich to apprehend 
for him. It is very .affecting jiow to read his ap])cal to friojids and foes, on 
the announcement to the Lords of his acceptance of the mission;—an appeal 
which it must be more than affecting to both friends and foes to remember 
now. “1 feel,” he said, “ that I can accomplish it only by the cordial and 
energetic su 2 )])ort—a support Avhich I am sure 1 shall obtain—of my noble 
friends the members of her Majesty’s Cabinet, by the co-operation of the 
Imperial l*arliament, and, ])crmit me to say, by the generous forbearance of the 
noble Lords ojjpositc, to whom 1 have always b<;en jjolitically opposed.” He 
alluded to the “candour ajid generosity” of the Duke of Wellington; .and on 
these,, he knew he might rely: but, as for “ cordial and energetic supi)ort ” 
from his friends in the Cabinet, and “ generous forbearance” from some who 
sat opposite—it was more worthy of his confiding temper to depend upon 
them than consistent with their conduct in political affairs to grant them. 

Ijord Durham’s a])pointment was twofold. He went out as Governor- 
General of the five British colonies in North America; and also as Lord High 
Commissioner, to inquire into, and, if possible, adjust, all questions about civil 
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1835— 40 . government pending in Upper and T.ower Canada. Ilis .powers were under- 
'—" stood to l»e \inlimitod; and that of granting a general amnesty, being ex- 
outu!,. 2 ),.^,gg]y mentioned by Ministers in parliament, Avas eagerly discussed in 
Canada, from tin; first moment that the ncAvs could arrive. By a letter from 
Anmmi K.-fiistor, Coloiiial Secretary, dat('d April 21sl-, l;ord Durbam Avas informed that ber 
IMajcsty’s government Avere anxious above every thing that the prisoners con¬ 
cerned in the insurrection, AAdu) could not be tried in the ordinary courts of 
laAA', because it Avas certain that juries Avoubl not convict, .should be treated 
Avith the utmost possible lenity, compatible Avitb the j)ublic .safety: and, (o 
secure the immediate settlement of the (piestiou wbicb the aaIioIc governmeni 
saAv to be “by far the most dillicailt and dangerous,” that of the disposal of 
the ])risoners, the unusual power Avas gi\'en to Lord Durbam to bestoAv abso¬ 
lute pardon, in treason cases as in others, AA'itlunit Avaitiiig for the ascertain¬ 
ment of the royal jdeasure. 'When these poAvers Avere bestOAAed, and sympa- 
tliy and cordial support promised, no doubt the iVlinisters meant Avbat they 
said. They wvre as little able as others to imagine bow soon tlu'y could be 
.scared into desertion and betrayal of the comiade Avlunn they bad ('iitrealcd (o 
undertake “ tlie most ditficult and dangerous” ])art of their bu.siness. 

licfoie be sailed. Lord Durbam bad Avaruing boAV much be bad to expect 
b’om the “ gemerous forbearance” of peditical 0 ])ponents. Owing to .'^onui 
unfortunate delays in tlu' going forth of the expedition, time Avas given for 
factious opjjonenl.s to |iiid m('ans of iinnoyancc'. Ridicule was cast on Lord 
i’iui-ui»n..N,. Durham’s ])re])ara(ions—even to the packing of bis ])late, and the number of 
bis grooms ; and jocaise Avarning Avas eouAa'ved to redatives of gentlemen going 
out, that the sbij) of Avar, the 1 fastings, Avould be siink by (be AV('igbt of tbi' 
(fovernor-Oenerar.s plate; and so niueb noise did tbis nonsense niak(‘, that 
Iiiinsara,xiu. 122 tlic MaiApicss of (diaudos netirly succeeded in tbroAving over (be aaIioL' enter¬ 
prise, by moA'ing an objection to the expense; (be (iovernor-GeiK'ial laing 
himself unsalari('d.—A serious mistake, made by Lord Durbam and the IMi- 
nisters, affordi'd advatitage to their enemies, both now and lu'reafter. 'I’wo 
objectionable persons—cojivicted of crime, one in a court of justice, and (be 
other at (Iua bar of the lauds, some years before—went out w itb the expc'dition; 
—one Avitb an a])pointment, and the other A\ithout; but Avitb a full under¬ 
standing that he aaus to be enijdoyed I'or the purpost s of the mission. The 
iMinisters ue(iuiesc('d in Mr. Turton’s ap]>oin(ment, l)efore Lord Durham’s de¬ 
parture, though they Avere afteiAvards i'orward in censuring him for it. 'I’he 
a[)pointment Avas, in truth, a bad one; and no eminence of legal ability 
.should bavi' been alloAvcd to cancel the moral disability. 

AuimM. The voyage Avas long; and it.s leistire Ava.s (.•m])loyed by the Governor- 

Gcuu'ral and bis ofllcial companions in diligcjit study of Canadian (pui.stions, 
and in discussions on the mass of paiaas relating to those (jucstions that they 
bad brought from the Colonial Office. The Quebec ]),i[)er.s Avbicli were 
sent on board at the mouth of the St. LaAvrenee contained It.id new.s. There 
AAcre faction and fury in tin; towns, and an outcry against any do.s])otic 
GoA^crnor-G(!neral: the French population Avere believed to be i>lanning mis¬ 
chief; and the American “ sympatbi/ers” on the borders aa^cic giving more 
tind more trouble.—The first sl(;p Avas to itre])are a I’roclamatioii, Avbicb was 
done oil board. The next wii.s .so characteristic as to hi' Avortb mentioning. 
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It was the custom, on the arrival of a new (Jovernor, to .swear in the old Ex- 1835—40. 
ecutive Gouucil. Lord Durham did not intend lo do this, hein^- a>\\an' of the ——-v——' 
tlioroug'hly paity cliaractor, and therefore present lielj)lessnes.s, of the late I'hx- <ii.. 
ecutive (5)uncil: hut (he thing was very nearly done by an audacious attempt 
of the (Ilcrk of the f5)uncil to surjtrise Lord Durham into swearing in (he 
old iiKunhers. To break uj) tint notion that ofllce in the Coum il w as for life;. 

Lord Durham selected a few (piiet new raemhers, wdth whom he joined his 
t hrc'c' secretaries. 

Wlien lie landed ("on the 20th of May, 1838) (In' Ihitish ri'cidved him with " 

('iigerness, expecting from his hand the annihilation of tlie JTeneli jairty. The 
I'h-encli were dumh and ilisafl'ected, sidlenly ■withholding their confidence Irom 
(heir own priests, hecanse the ]nies(s were widl affected to (he government. 

The late ollicial body was ()uit(' odious and hel])less. Upper Uanada was in a 
most alarming state. Sir Erancis Head, tin' (lovernor, tuid others, had 
eniellj’ insulted 1,h(^ Americans ; the American “ sympathizers” retaliiited by 
attacking steam-boats, and keejiing nj) a small war along the borders, which 
the government at Washington was wdiolly unable to control. From the biid 
state of mnnicijial arrangements, the (ownsw (‘re in a barbarous condition as 
to jiolice, ])aving, and lighting: and nothing could be worse than the state of 
public feeling about (he administration of jiislicc', both on ti huge and a small 
scale. l‘'rom radical faults in (he method of selling Urown lands, insujieiable 
impediments existed to the projier settling of the country, and the distri¬ 
bution of emigrants ivestwards; a mischief as fatal to the prosperity of the 
colony as its ])oli(ical (roubles. TJie canals, indispensable for commerce, w’hich 
would other^vise find its way through the United Stab's, were h'ft untiilished; 
and no rejiresentations made to go\»i'rnm<'nt at liome about the necessity of 
completing them obtained any attention. Some of the idd (enures of land 
were vexations and detrimental, and then' was no n'gistration of land. Edu¬ 
cation was in a backward state; (hongh among the l''rench population, virtu¬ 
ous eflorts had bei'ii made for the instruction of their children. What (he 
spirit ol rancour was between the two races and political partii's, there is no 
need to r('])eat. 

Snell was the state of things when Lord Durham lamh'd at Quebec on the 
2 !hhofMay. Whthin :i li'W' weeks then' was a great change. It used to lie sime^y nimoo:- 
said of Lord Durham in his fori'ign missions, that a week or so was sjient first 
in making potentates understand that he meant exactly what he said, and 
nothing else ; and that from that time, business ]n'oceeded rapidly, smoothly, 
and safely. He used the same franknes.s now, and so did his coadjutors; and 
it was understriod by every’ body but the government at home. Uolonel Grey 
Aveut to W ashington ; and immediately all was W'ell there. All danger of Avar 
Avas presently over; and the Jbitish and American forces Avert' co-operating oii 
the frontier. Tin* French jiopidation, thus deprived of hope from the llorder- 
ers, settled doAvn in a kind of sullen resignation, and left off plotting lebellion. 
riic British were annoyed that the French Avere kindly treated, and (heir 
loyalty became of a soberer kind. In Upper Uanada, Jjord Durham jier- 
suaded 8ir George .Vrthur to give np all his plans of hanging ndicls, and to 
publish a general amnesty, by Avhich minds Averc set at rest. Before .lime Avas 
out, jirovision Avas made for paving and lighting, and furnishing a good ptdice 
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1835—40. to Quebec and Montreal. By means of a Land Oommission, a path was opened 
to colonists, and the most abundant of all sources of colonial prosperity was 
freely opened up. A good Court of Appeal was constituted of the Judges, 
with two additional members. By lm])crial Act, the new Executive Council 
was made the Supreme Appellate tvibunul. A Registry of Ijand-titles was 
instituted, and a commutation of the feudal tenures of Montreal provided for, 
as a beginning of a general eomnmtatiou. An Education C/Ommission saw 
its way to the establishment of a general system of education by which the 
adverse races might be united in schools and colleges, so that in another gene¬ 
ration th('ir present animosity might have become a tradition. 

These were not small things to have done in the course of a ferv weeks: but 
there were tw'o alfairs—one more iifiimediately embarrassing, the other more 
eminently important, than any of these—which still more deeply engaged the 
minds of the Governor-General .and his coadjutors. The pt;rmanently im- 
si HEME OF rr.DE. portuiit subjoct was the scheme of constituting a Federal Ihiioii of the British 
coLONu's" North American provinces, lor the two objc-cts of securing good government 
for these colonies themselves, and of providing <i counterbalance to the increas¬ 
ing power of the United Stales in tlu^ western licmis))here. This scheme ap¬ 
pears to be one of those Avhosc fulfilment is oidy a question of time. It has 
been suggested and re-suggested by statesmen, from Mr. h\)X downwards—if 
not from an earlier date still. Mr. Rofdnuh introduced it, formally and com- 
plotely, in the House of Commons, in April, 1837; and Sir R. I’eel, Lord 
Ifowick, Mr. 1‘lllicc, and others, declared their ajiproval of it. Lord Durham 
began immediately to inquire and act—cwnceiviug that no surer means of 
securihg peace in the colonies could be found than uniting their legi.shition in 
matters of common interest to them all—such as tin; conduct of their dell'iicc 
in time of w.ar, post-office and currency matters, and others—w'hile their local 
affairs were ruled by a legislature in each colony. Sir (diaries Grey, who had 
been one of Lord Gosford’s commissioners, had proposed to divide the (Janadas 
into three provinces, with their respective parliaments; by wdiich plan he be¬ 
lieved the adverse rac(‘s would be so sejiarated as to cease to annoy each other, 
while their representatives might meet in a central parliament, to legislate 
upon the navigation of the St. L.'iwrcnce, their commercial duties, their mone¬ 
tary system, their railroads, canals, and iitternal communications. Lord 
Durham rvas disposed in favour of the large federal system, and of also divid¬ 
ing the (ianadas into three jnovinces—tlu' westernmost of which would be 
exclusively British; the easternmost French, of a very quiet sort; and the 
intermediate one containing both jiopulations, but the French iti a small mi¬ 
nority. The numbers in the two Canadas were at that time 950,000; of 
wdricli 620,000 were British, .and 330,000 w'cre French. By some means or 
other, the process must be renewed by which the French had been fast In¬ 
coming British when the Act of 1791 separated the races again: and the 
present scheme appeared-the most promising, by its operation in concentrat¬ 
ing powers, and swamping dissensions, while it left laws and customs un¬ 
touched. Lord Durham requested that the colonies under his government 
would send able persons to Quebec to discuss this subject with his Council. 
On the 12th of September, some gentlemen arrived from Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward’s Island; and others soon followed from New Brunswick. 
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These gentlemen were well chosen—intelligent, enlightened, and serioiisly 1835—40. 
disposed in, favour of the scheme. But events were happening which put an 
end to their deliberations. 

The other affair was that which Lord Durham and tlie Ministers had agreed 
beforehand was “ by far the most difficult and dangerous ”—the dis])osal of 
the rebel prisoners. Their fate ought to have been decided by Sir J. Colhorne, 
and not left to be au insuperable embarrassment to the Governor-General. 

But the thing had not been done; and it must be done now. It was a subject 
of deep thought and long deliberation. The case was this. The rebellion had 
b(!en put down long ago ; and it was universally understood that its outbreak 
was by a sort of accident, though its spread was hut too well prepared for by 
the violence of previous agitation. The gaols were full; and the choice of a 
njjethod'of clearing them was rendered infinitely more difficult by delay. To 
have military tribunals now was out of the (|ucstion, after such a lapse of time, 
and in the state of men’s minds: and the civil tribunals could not have acted. 

(/Onvielions could not have been obtained but by a packing of the juries by 
government;—a eotirse not to be thought of. Two members of the C’ouncil 
suggested to Lord Durham to punish a few leaders lightly, but steadily, by 
means of an ax pout facto law, made to nu'ot the case. Lord Durham foresaw 
the outcry that wotild be made; and declared that ho would not think of it 
on any grounds less broad than the wish of the leading loyalists, and the 
petition of the prisoners themselves. The balding men among the British 
made known their apiiroval; and we have the petition of eight rebel leaders, 
dated from Montreal Gaol, June 25lh, 1838, in which they exhibit their own 
view of the course which would be best for the peace of the country. “We 
juofessed our willingness to plead guilty,” they say, “ whereby to avoid the 
necessity of a trial, and to give, as far as is in our poiver, tranquillity to the 
country. ... We again jdacc ourselves at your Lordship’s discretion, and pray 
that the peace of the country may not be endangered by a trial.”—Yice- 
Admiral Sir Cffiarles Paget was at Quebec at the time; and with him the plan 
was discussed and agreed upon. 

On the day of the Queen’s coronation, the 28th of June, an Ordinance an- onmNAurnoFTiip 

-11 • ^ * ‘2STm»KJuNK 

peared, •winch declared that the^eight rebel leaders in the gaol of Montreal had Anmuii iiorisgt, 

acknowledged their guilt, and submitted themselves to her Majesty’s pleasure : 

that sixteen others, who were named, had fled; that it was hereby enacted, 

that the eight before-named culprits should he transported to Bermuda, tf) 

undergo there such restraints as should be thought fit: and that any of either 

class of culprits who should return and be found in the province without jier- 

mission, should suffer death. It was to be in the power of any Goverrftir to 

permit any or all of these persons to return. Another clause excepted from 

mercy persons concerned in two murders connected with the rebellion. With 

this ordinance was published a proclamation of amnesty for^all political offences, 

for all persons but those designated in the Ordinance. 

The success of this measure ivas complete and immediate. Except that some 
of the British at Quebec were offended at its leniency, there was nothing but 
exultation on every hand. It produced a strong impression in the United 
States ; and its instant effect in settling minds, and restoring social confidence 
in Canada, was very striking. None were better pleased tlian the prisoners 

VOL. II. .3d 
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1835—40. themselves—as might have been expeeted. liord Durham had fi'ars through- 
— out tliat eensuro would arise at home : but these fears were dissolved as soon 
as the mails could cross and rccross the Atlantic, by the arrival of a despatch 
hom"”"'' tJolonial Minister, and an autograph letter from the Queen, approving 

of the ordinance and proclamation in the strongest terms. 

The worst seemed now over; the past appeared done with, and the way 
clear for the completion of the redorms in progress, l.ord Durham’s health, 
never good, Avas somewhat impaired by toil and anxiety; but he was now 
cheered, and had no doubt of finishing his great work. But the past was not 
done Avith; for he had omitted to send borne to the governmemt a statement 
full enough to produce in parliament, to meet the ciuestionings and cavils of 
the uninformed and hostile. The Ministers kncAV enough for their orvn satis¬ 
faction : and he relied on their jdi-dges of cerdial sujiport, and on their consoi- 
onsness of his ample pouers—given by themselves: but be ought to have fur¬ 
nished thc'm Avith such complete documentary ('xhibitions of the case as Avoidd 
have made them as strong Avith ]iavliament as he believed himself to be AA-ith 
them, lie did not; and it Avas a fatal omission.—Some other matters had not 
gone smoothly. Lord Melbourne, Avith all his nonchalance and gaiety, had 
not sjiirit, actiA’ity, and courage, to stand by;in ab.sent friend under attack in 
• the House of Lords; — and esjH'cially aaIicu the attack came from Lord 
Brougham, Avho noAv had poAver at any time to unnt'rA'e him. All the Minis¬ 
ters Averc aAA'are of Mr. Turton’s intended ajipointment before he sailed; yet 
land Melbourne gave it up to censure, as if it were a fact ncAV to him, Avhen 
u.insavd, xiiii qucstioiicd upou it, on the 2d of -July^^by Lord 'NYharncliffe. l.ord Durham 
did not conceal his fc'clings on this incident, AA'hen he next Avrote home.— 
aitai ksiiv Another attack Avas made in the I.oAver House, aa’Iicui Sir I'idAvard Sugden ob- 
ii.uisard xiiv. 820 . j^ctccl to the Small iiumbcr of the Hovernor-Gcnieral’s (Council; and on this 
occasion, the arrangement Avas cjuictly A'iudicatcd by Lord John Bussell and 
the Attorney-General.—The great attack was made on the 7th of August, by 
ii.nnard, xhv. Lord Brougham, Avlio not only offered objections Avhich every member of the 
Jjcgi.slature had a perfect right, and might consider it his duty to offer, but pur¬ 
sued his sujiposed rival in a manner mournful and surjirising even to those Avho 
kncAV his temper, and the antecedent circumstances.—.\bout the illegality of 
that part of the Ordinance Avhich declared the culprits liable to death punish¬ 
ment if they returned Avithout leaA'e, there Avas a Avidely existing doid)t—no 
trial liaA'ing taken placf!: but Lord Brougham also d('nicd that the j)rinci]ial of 
the eight jn'isoners had ever acknoAvlcdged himself guilty; he set forth a 
different policy for Canada as the one Avhich he .avouched to be right; and he 
i.„iit>hroi.;mam-s i)rought in a bill to declare the meaning of the Canada Act, under Avhich Lord 

I)f ( LARATOHV ^ ^ ~ ^ 

Durham AA'eut out—juoposing therein large limitations of the poAvers of the 
Governor-General—and offering to indemnify, by act of parliament, all per¬ 
sons concerned in Uie issue of the Ordinauc^e of the 28th of June. Lord 
Brougham’s oavu bill contained cnors Avliich exposed him to some retort; as 
Avhen it declared the Ordiiiiincc to he “ so much for the service of the public, 
that it ought to be justified by act of parliament,” while in the same breath 
Lord Brougham Avas vehement about its gross and intolerable injustice. The 
declaration in the Hill was vindication enough of the Ordinance in a moral 
point of vicAv, as l.,ord Glenclg declared; and he avowed his intention of sup- 


Hansard, xhv. 
1073. 
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porting the Ordinance as legal in all its parts but one—meeting the conse- 1835—40. 
([lienees of^that one by instructing the Governor of Bermuda not to detain the '— 
prisoners if they should choose to depart—which every one knew they would 
he careful not to attempt. Lord Glcnelg also pointed out the novelty, in Lord 
Brougham’s bill, of jiroposing indemnity for a cuyeiit transaction;—that is, for 
acts future as well as finished. ’All the generous-minded men, of any [xilitics, 
were of one mind about the temper shown in the treatment of Tjord Durham, 
and the studious forgetfulness of the singular exigency of his [losition. Such 
men felt that after having given Lord Durham jioVcrs almost unlimiled for 
the management of a crisis almost uncqiialled, and (‘iicouragcd him to rely on 
their “ cordial support” or “ gimerons forbearance,” as the ease might be, it 
cBuld not be right to pass now—in regard to his very first act of mercy—a bill, 
tallied declaratory, but which should materially limit the powers they had so 
lately conferred. Such men were for rectifying the one supposed illegality of 
the Ordinance, while sujijiorting its intent, and iqiholding, wheri'ver it uas 
possible, the authority of the Governor-General, till the organization of Ca¬ 
nadian affairs should iirechule all doubts as to the field of action for riihus, and 
release them from the [iresent urgent necessity of sup])ort from home. But, if 
the Ministers fully understood the case, they did not show that they did. They 
could not, unfortunately, interest [larliament by the production of any docu¬ 
mentary narrative or reasoning from the (lanadian government: and I.oid 
Brougham’s ojiposition was more than they had coiiragi' to stand. Though 
Ivord Melbourm* declared, on the l)th of August, that the House was suffering n.nivimi, xin. 
from the narrowing of the mind caused by the pursuit of tlie legal [irofession, 
and that if the Canadas were now lost, through the discrediting and fettering 
of those who should protect them, it would be by special [deading, he gave way ,''1”','" 
in twenty-four hours. The second reading of Lord Brougham’s bill was carried 
by a majority of 54 to 3G. After this, all was in confusion. Lord Denman 
was disposed to believe tliat I.ord Durham had the [lower of transporting the 
jirisoners to the IJermndas, though every body else liad given up that point, n.uixarci, xuv. 

It came out that Sir .1. Colborne had passed ordinances of attainder more 
stringent than Lord Durham’s, without any rpicstion from any (piarter: and 
liord Brougham now refused to declare whether he thought Sir .I. Colborne u.m^ani,xiiv. 
had transcended his [lowers. Lord Brougham’s hill was stri[iped of all its dc- 
claratory portions, and reduced to a mere enacting of Indemnity, to which again 
Lord Denman objected, on the part of the [irisoners, as a gross violation of the 
constitution. Amidst this confusion, absurd if it had not been about a matter 
so serious, the only party whose views and facts were not fully explained was 
Lord Durham. He and his position were sacrificed, whih' nothing was'esta¬ 
blished. 

On the 10th of August,'Lord Melbourne announced that the Queen’s 
advisers had counselled the disallowance of the Ordinance. “ 1 cannot bnt 
say,” he declared, “ that it is with the deepest regred and alarm that 1 have 
taken this course. I cannot but say that it is not without great ap[)rchensions 
of the consequences that 1 have taken this course; and it is not without 
feeling the greatest pain and regret that I have come to tlu' determination.”— 

In the Commons, the debates on the subject were animated, and sometimes 
angry; .and the Ministers a[)pcarcd even more weak than in the Lords. On 
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1835—40. Sir Charles (irey tleelariug- that, while he disapproved of the Ordinance in 

■-- general, he was convinced of the legality of the provision for tlie ^ansporta- 

tiun to Bermuda, Dr. Lushington observed that Lord Durham might have 
gone further astray if he had had more legal advice, since the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, the Lord Chief Justic^, Ex-chancellor Sugden, Sir William Follott, and 
Sir Charles Grey, all differed from one another as to the legality of liis acts. 
It was now, however, too late to re-coiisider the matter. The pledge was 
given to disallow the Ordinance ; and it was done in such a hurry that the 
Amnesty provision was not remembered: and it must now include all the 
parties named as exce])ted in the Ordinanci!. The step which Lord Durham 
was compelled instantly to take in conset^uence of this was couverttid into 
another charge against liim, as will lu- seen.—As Lord Gleiiclg had emphafi- 
cally approved the Ordinance, in a despatch to tlu? Governor-General, it was 
111 HIM MI NI III thoimlit necessary that he should retire w hen the annulling was decreed. 

lie was got rid of, and was succeeded, as Colonial Secretary, in February, 
1839, by Lord Normanby. 

It rvas on a fine Se])tembcr day, oti returning from a merry drive, that 
Nu‘,vri"( I-'Ord Durham and his family and advisers received the ncAvs of the disallow'- 
auce of the Ordinauc(‘. liis friend and best helper, Mr. Charles lluller, 
knew before dinner—knew by his countc'uaiice more than by words—that iill 
was over—that their great enterprise was ruined. When they sat down in 
consultation, that adviser and friend would fain have ])crsuaded himself and 
others that all was not over. That this was the result of an intrigue was to 
them clear. The Ministers and Lord Durham had a deadly (uiemy, wdio had 
given notice of what they might exp'Set when he declared that he “ hurh'd 
defiance” at Lord Melbourne's head: and Lord Mclbourin' and his comrades 
dared not withstand this enemy even while the first lawyiTs in the empire 
disagreed as to ryhether the Ordinance of Jiord Durham w'as legal or illegal. 
What Sir J. Colborne had done was approved or jtassed over; and when, in 
a most critical difficulty which iSir .1. CAlborne should mwev have thrown 
u])onhim, Lord Durham used powers which Sir J. (kdborne had us(>d without 
(piestion, his watchful ('uemy seized his opportunity to scare his friends from 
su]»porting him, as they witc pledged to do. Considering all this, and that 
l,ord Durham was to blame in not having furnished the government at houn* 
with sufficient documentary material for his defence, Mr. (diaries Buller 
earnestly desired to hold out, for the high prizx'of success in retrieving the 
colony, and forming a new and sound colonial system. But he soon saw 
A .i ssnv <11 that Lord Durham was right in proposing to return. The Governor-General 

' ' had not health for such a struggle as this must now have b(>en. Energy and 

decision w'ere not always to be commanded in the degree necessary undc'r such 
unequalled difficulties; and death in the midst’oftlu^ work was only too jiro- 
bablc. Again—the colony was still in too restive and unsettled a state to be 
governed by an enfeebled hand; and while uusujiported at home. Lord 
Durham was a less safe ruler than Sir ,1. Colborne, whom he would leave in 
his place. Again—it was now clear that the true battle-field on behalf of 
Canada was in Parliament. AVith his present knowledge in his head, and his 
matured schemes in his hand, Lord Durham could do more for Canada in the 
House of Lords than he could do at Guebec, while the Lords made nightly 
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attacks w hioh drew rebuke even froni the Duke of Wclliiigtoii, and thwarted 1835—40. 
tlie policy jvhich they did not understand. Thus, resignation was an act of 
sad and stern necessity ; but, if not so, it was an act of clear fidelity to C^auada. 

It was hastened by rumours of intended insurrection, which, under the circum¬ 
stances, could be dealt with only by Sir J. Colborne. 

And now again came the question, what was l,o bo done with the prisoners ? thk pbisonui,. 
'i'he case was at present this. They would return on Lord Durham’s resig¬ 
nation. Were they to be tried or *not !* Having been already more or h!ss 
punished, were they to be punished over again i The violent loyalists would 
have arrested them ; and then would have ensued the v(;iy evils, with aggra¬ 
vation, that the Ordinance was designed to obviat('. Tlie guilt would Jiave 
been pn)ved; and accpiittal would have followed, in tlu' fa(te of the evidence. 

There must have becui (to avoid such a spectacle as this) a sus])ension of the 
Habeas Corpus, or ])acki‘d juries, or martial law; and if Lord Durham would 
not introduce siich measures for the punishment of the rebels at an earlier 
dahr, he would not do it now, to repunish a few of them lon<^ after the re¬ 
bellion had C(‘ased. Tlujse men were us yet feehle and insignilicant—the 
few against wdiom tliere was a sufliciency of evidence : but they would hecome 
abundantly formiilahh? if it could once be said in tlu^ United States, and 
aroiuid their owui luunes, that they wen; persecuted by tlu' llritish govern¬ 
ment, This would be made the jjretcxt ol' the rebellion then brewing; which 
might othcrw'ise be easily dealt with from its want of jnetext. There was 
also no time to be lost; for the men might now" arrive any day. Lord Durham 
was (]ierefor(! advised to meet the difliculty half-way—to speak the first w’ord— 
and to do it by inserting in his uee'dful I’roclamation a declaration that thei'c cnoti AMATiuN. 
was now nothing to jerevent the return of the jmsoners. Lord Durham him¬ 
self observed that this would be regarded at honu^ as a freak of temper ; but 
his (/'ouncil (uicouraged him to brave the im])utation, and trust to the facts 
becoming understood in time!.—'J'he a(4 vrat> called a freak of temper ; and so 
Avas his determination to reiuni ; and so w"as his Proclamation—wdiichis con- Aimuai iioBisu-r, 

.111* *11 /• 1 i. i. • 1 ♦ 1 1 1838 . Appendix, 

sidered by impartial observers one of the fiiuest papers of its kind that our i>.oi. 
history can show. It w-as not a case in whiidi there could be any" conceal¬ 
ment or shuffling. To enlist the (adonists on tlu' side of obedieina; and order, 
it was necessary to tell thi'in sinqdy w'hy he must leave them—why the rebels 
whom he had punished were released by the home government—and how' it 
was that the jilans for the welfare of the colony were suddenly stopped. It 
was necessary, for the same jmrjiose, to keej) up their hoiie and trust in 
government—to show them that all might yet be well ifheivent home to 
explain their case—to lead them to rely on him still, asri'solved in their cause. 

'I'lio Proclamation was issued on the 9th of October; and its immediate 
effect was to soften the grief and wrath of the colony at losing him—to allay 
excessive agitation—and to jirove that he had not miscalcu]ated the rtjsources 
of the colony, by bringing forward volunteers, in fresh confidence, for the 
defence of the province. 

He did what he could to obviate to the colony the mischief done by friends 
and foes at home; and ho did so much that he must ever be r(“gardi‘d .as 
the originator ol good government in the Colonics. Rarely has a greater 
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1835—40. work been done in five months than the actual reforms he wrought in 
Canada: but he did much more by moans of tlic Report which he delivered 
after his return, lly means of this celebrated Report, free and large principles 
of colonial government arc e.vhibited in action, and endowed with so commu¬ 
nicable a character that there are none of our more thriving colonics that do 
not owe much of their special pros])erity to him; and probably few of the 
least hap])y that would not have been in a worse condition if he had not gone 
to Canada. By the utmost diligence ifr the completion of his measures 
during the few weeks that remained—by every eftbrt of self-control, and by 
the (piict eperation of his magnanimity—he averted as much as he could of 
the mischief <lone at home; but one fatal conso(|ucnce was beyond his powei-. 
His licart was broken. No inalicc!, no indifference, no levity, can get rid of 
that find ; and it is one which should not be liidden. 

He held to his work to the last. On the night before liis departure, a 
Proclamation settled the rights of squatters on tb’own I^auds. As lie went 
down to the harbour, crowds stretched as far as the eye could see—every head 
uncovered, and not a sound but of the carriages. Tliis decqi silence of sym¬ 
pathy moved him strongly; and he believi'd that this was his last sight of an 
assemblage of men ; for he had no idea that he could reach Kngland alive. 
As the frigate—the Inconstant—was slowly towed out of harbour, heavy snow- 
clouds seemed to sink and settle ujion her, while over the water caine the 


Ul-'I'PRN Of 
('OM Mlsa-ION, 


sound of tlu! cannon which installed his succcssoi'. Those of his Couneil who 
remained behind, to clear off arrears of business, were alarmed, during tlu'ir 
sad and silent dinner, by a report of fire on board the frigate ; and a fire there 
W'as ; but it was jirescntly e.vtinguished. There was no intermission of storms 
up to the moment of tin.- landing at Plymouth, on the 1st of December. 
While the ship was in harbour then', the weather was so boisterous that there 
was difficulty to the Qma'iTs messengers in finding any scagoers who Avoiild 
TiiK i.AMn.N(,. undertake to convey on board the Inconstant the packet of orders to land 
Lord Durham without the honours. It was done by a boat being allowed to 
drive so that the paektd could be thrown on board. He nu't honours in abun¬ 
dance, however, on his landing, and all the way to London—crowded ])ublic 
kliui-mon. meetings—addressi's—escorts—every token (tf confidence and attachment that 

could cheer his heart. There was great joy throughout the liberal party when 
spp'jiijj'T, 1838, his first words at the Dcvon])ort meeting wen; known. They referred to his 
“declarations to the people of Scotland in 1834,” as his present creed. But 
he disappointed the liberals by his magnanimous detenuination to devote 
himself to the retrieval of Canada, and to listen to nothing else till that was 
effected. 

Lady Durham immediately on her return resigned her situation in the 
Queen’s household. Great efforts w'cre made to bring about a reconciliation 
between I^ord Dqrham and the Whig government ■; and his generosity aided 
the attempt. He could afford to do it; for he had never spoken evil of his 
enemies. Nothing had throughout been more touching to those who knew 
him than his slowness to give up hope in Lord Brougham, and his quick¬ 
ness in seizing on favourable explanations of doubtful conduct. He now 
required of his friends silence in both Houses about his quarrel: and he kept 
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silence himself.* Wliilc the newspapers of all parlies wen-commenting on 183.j»—-10. 

the weakness of the Whigs, and declaring that they could not n-nuiin in power '-- 

“ beyond Easter at furthest”—(a curious hit as to datt;)—Lord Durham 
devoted hirasedf ojply the more to the support of a ministry which, with all 
its sins and weaknesses, professed a liberal policy. He was soon joined by 
his coadjutors from Canada; and they worketl together at the erdebrated 
llej^ort. There was more cavil about small circumstances on tin; ]uiblical ion of 
the Ileport—worthy of meirtion only as showing how he was betruyt-d \vhen 
he relied on the “cordial support” of friends and the “ g(!ncrous forbearance” 
of oppojients. Much of his time and labour was devoted to the instruction of 
his successor, Mr. C. I’oulett Thomson—afterwards Lord Sj-denham — who 
wisely resolved to adopt the Durham policy with the utmost completeness. 

Many hours evi-ry day Avere spent in. consultation, and prejraration of mea¬ 
sures ; and to good purpose. Not only Averc liOrd Durham’s plans all adopted 
by Lord Sydenham, but his own best measures Avere planned in Lord Dur¬ 
ham's house in London, prepared for introduction in Canada, and the agents 
informed and instructed. Tht'se duties done, but feAv mojiths of life remained 
to tin- baffled Statesman. When he could give information about ('anadian 
matU'is, or vindicate the ])rinci]dcs of good government at home, or in the 
colonies, he Avas at his ])ost in the House of Lords. Hut he AA-as visibly 
sinking. In tlu^ sumnu'r of IS 10, he Avas ordered to the south of Euroja- for ' 

his health ; but he found himself so ill at Dover that be turned aside to 
CoAves, AvluTc he became too Aveak to leave his couch. Even then, and Avhen 
he Avas unable to take any nourishment but a little fruit, there Avas so much 
life and animation in his countenance and conversation, that those Avho kncAV 
him best could not but believe that much Avork yet lay betAveen him and the 
grave; but outlie 2Sth of July he sank rapidly, and died in a fcAv hours, la-iii .nn. 

^ 1 . , • 1 11 1 -11 11- 1 Amiuiil U.siisK'r, 

He left his largi! estates and other property as much as jiossibh- at tin'dispo.sal ihki chr.m i7:t 
of his devoted Avife—tin- eldest daughter of Earl drey : but she folloAved him 
in a feAv months, leaving their young sou to emulate the virtues of his parents 
as Avell as he might after the sjicctacle of their example Avas AvithdraAvn. 

Thus Avere the liberal nartv in (Iriait Ihitaiu depriA'cd of the statesman 

• ^ ^ ^ HlS ClIA l<A«'TEil 

Avhoiii they had liojied to maki^ their head. It may be questioned Avhether 
his health or his tempi'ranu.'nt Avould haAC' evi-r jiermitted him to hold a post 
in the (Cabinet for any length of time. He could not under Lord Grey’s 
premiership; but the short-comings of that administration are quite imough 
to account for his secession. The halting reformers Avere no cmiifadi's for 
him: and his diriictness, frankness, faith, and courage, Averc altogether OA’cr- 
powering to them. Magnanimous as his nature Avas, In- had faults of tcmpi-r 
Avhich excused some di.slike and some ridienh-, though that fault aa'us much 
exaggerated by those AAdio, being able to establish no otln-r charge against him, 
made the most of that. He had much to bear from the loss of children, and 
his infirm health ; but he never Avas Avanting to the discharge of public duty. 

* It Avill be evident to the readers of tiiis chapter that it is written from jirivate know¬ 
ledge, as well as from public document.s. After the above notice of Lord Durham’s 
generous silence, it is hardly necessary to say that no statement of the circumstanc.es of bis 
Canada mission was ever made to me by himself or any of his'family. 
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1835—40. From tho moment when tlie joung John George Lamhton fixed the attention 

--' o^thc best Opposition men by his maiden siK'ceh, to tliat in which he provided 

for the establishment of responsible government in C’anada, he was the trust 
and hope of the most highly-principled liberals in tho country. He had good 
working ability—a clear head, an unprejudiced mind, a ceaseless desire to 
learn of all nho had any thing to tell, and a most conscientious industry. 
It has been said that ho had a genius for truth ; and so he had—both for the 
perception and the expression of it. He thought nothing of his own power 
of public speaking; but some of the best lawyers and literary ])eople in 
England liked it as well as any election mob that he ever addressed. He 
died at the age of forty-eight, and left no political successor. If the advent 
of the Conservatives was before believed to be near, it'becam(‘ jnetty certain 
from the time of Lord Durham’s di'atlv There was no longer any thing in 
connexion with the Whig administration worth contending for. Lord Dur¬ 
ham had upheld it, and then'by enjoined the sam<' conduct on his friends: 
but when he was gone, no further effort was possible; and tho Melbourne 
ministry remained dependent on the mere favour of the Quemi. 

Mb cirAiiMs It lias been mentioned that ]\lr. Charles Buller was the nearest friend and 
adviser of Lord Durliam in Ins Canadian onter])rus(‘. lie was Ins enit'f s(*ere- 
tary, and a member of his Council; and it is understood that the merit of the 
celebrated Report is mainly iiseribable to him. He was before a remarkable 
member of the House of (Commons—remarkable for high political promise, and 
for a manly amiability wdiich engaged the friendly regard of I'very man within 
tin* four w alls. He was one of the leaders of the Radical Reform party; but 
this did not render him an object of suspicion or dislike to the rankest Tory in 
the House—any more than his overflowing wit made him feared or avoided. 
He was but tliirty-tw'O when he finished his w(^rk at the Canadian Rejrort; 
and every one hojaal and su])poscd that a long course of usefulness and honour 
lay before him. But in ten jears, he also was gone, after having risen much 
in the appreciation of those who knew him most and least. In the W'ords of 
iniiniiim one wlio ktiow and has described him wx'll, “To a singular extent it can 
bo said of him that he was a spontaneous, clear man. Very gentle, too, 
though full of fire ; sim]il(', brave, graceful. ^Vhat he did and what he said 
came from him as light from a luminous body; and had thus always in it a 
high and rare merit, w'hich any of the more discerning could appreciate fully. 
'I'o many, for a long while, Mr. Buller passed merely for a man of wit; and 
certainly his beautiful natural gaiety of chaiacter, which by no means meant 
levity, was commonly thought to mean it, and did, for many years, hindef the 
recognition of his higher intrinsic qualities. Slowly it began to be discovered 
that, under all this many-coloured radiancy and corruscation, there burned a 
most steady light; a sound penetrating intellect, full of adroit resources, and 
loyal by nature itself to all that was methodic, manful, true; in brief, a mildly 
resolute, chivalrous, and gallant character; capable of doing much serious 
service.” 

When these men and their coadjutors were turned back from their “serious 
swuNiuM. service” in Canada, the work did not stop. Their successors—Lord Syden¬ 
ham and his coadjutors—applied themselves with diligence and devotedness to 
carry out their policy and their projects. Lord Sydenham’s health was no 
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bottor than his predecessor’s; and he died within two years of his arrival in 1835 -40. 
Canada: but iu that brief time, and under tliat disability, he had done inoi% —' 

than most men would iu many years. 

Mr. C. Poulett Thomson, as he still was, went out with the leading points 
of his mission well fixed in his mind—that the minority was no longer to 
govern—that the Executive and the Assembly were t(j#)e brought into har- 

^ ^ (TOMRNMhNl. 

mony, in ucxordaTicc "witli what are considered the first principles of govern- 
ment at home, aiid with what Avas called responsible government in Canada:— 

.md that such improvements as he contemplated must be made, not by means 
of organic changes in the Constitution, but by administering tlu' ])owcrs of 
till' government in a just and liberal sjfirit, so as to attract the sympathies ol 
all to the Executive. lie Avished to d(Tin Canada Avhat Lord Normanby and 
his coadjutors had attempted iii Irel#id; and it launained to be seen hoAV 
much resemblance tluTC Avas betAveen the “E^amily Coni])aet” in Canada and 
the “Protestants” iu Ireland—Ix'tAA’ecn the “French” in (Janada and the 
(’atholics iu Ireland. I?y his earliest declarations after his arrival in dilfercnt 
colonics, it Avas seen that he held tAvo points of doctrine in regard to his oaau i.ito ..f i-nni 
conduct:—that as the represent a tiA'c of the soAi'nign, he Avas responsible 
the lm])crial authorities alone: and that his first obligation Avas so to form 
and conduct his gOA'crnmcnt as to (msurc its harmony AAuth the majority of the 
House of Assembly. The question Avas Avhether the doctrine Avas practicable. 

The ])roof must be the Avork of many years, and must include the trial of many 
governors. Jn his oavii short day, hi' did Avhat he could.—Tic had the inesti¬ 
mable advantage Avhich Avas denied to his predi'cessor in the most critical 
momi'iit of his ju'obatiou—support from the goA'crnmcnt at home. 'I'he ncAv 
Colonial Secretary, Lord .1. Russell, Avas a sort of idol of his, and afforded him 
a full requital of support. Il« had no persoiral enemy in the House of Lords 
to scare his friends into desertion, lie had every adA’antage ; and he used his 
advantages Avell. 

His chief aim Avas the legislative re-union of the tAvo proA'inces, in order to U'lo-ior tiip 
undo, if possible, some of the mischief of their division, and promote the pro¬ 
cess of Anglicizing the French. This iiroject he announci'd in Iris speech to 
the Legislature, at the end of 183!); and he Avitni'ssed the aceomjdishment of 
it iu little more than a year. The h'gislativc union of the two Canadas Avas 
proclaimed on the lOthof E’chruarv, 1841—the Queen’s first AA'edding-dav, and i-irc'>r i-imi 

* ^ ^ r-> j X Svilcuhnin, p.‘MD 

the anniversary also of the conclusion of the treaty of 1763, AA'hich made (Canada 
a British colony;—and also of an act Avhich it was less conciliatory to re- 
memlicr—the royal assent to the suspension of the Constitution of Lower 
Canada.— It needs not be said that the Union Avas unacceptable to the 
French population. I’hey struggled hard to return rejiresentatives avIio 
wore ojiposed to the project; and there arc still many, on both sides the 
Avater, who doubt Avhether the matter is settled yet. The elections wi'ie 
conducted with much riot and some loss of life; and the first jirocecdings 
of the United Legislature were stormy; but, on the Avhole, matters went 
better than the Governor expected; and in a private letter of the 27th of 
June, a fortnight after the opening, he declared himself at ease in regard 

A’OL. H. fir: ) “' ■ 
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1835—40. to the oxpcrinient. So sanguine was ho, tli«t he concluded his letter 
' witli the following prophecy in regard to a supposed successor: “ Such a 
man —mt a soldier, but a statesman — will find no difficulties in his path 
that ho cannot easily surmount ; for every thing will be in gi'ooves, running 
of itself, < and only requiring general direction.” If this was too much to 
anticipate, it is certein that the improvements achieved in two years Avere 
very remarkable. Men’s minds aax'ic calmed; credit was re-established; 
public works Averc in rapid progress; and confidence in the Imperial rule, 
and hope from the colonial government, had, in a great degree, superseded 
hatred and fear. 

sviiMiuM.*'’"" Lord Sydenham’s health w.as too much shaken by t[iscase to permit him to 
sustain any shock of accident; and he died, in September, 1841, from the 
consequeiices of his horse falling AvithHim—by Avhich his leg Avas broken. He 
gave his attention to public affirirs to the last, Avith great calmiress and forti¬ 
tude. TIis age Avas only forty-two. 

iiiH cimn(mil. Xlio first association AA'ith the name of Mr. C. Poulett Thomson always aamh, 

and is still, of a rcqx'al of the Corn laAvs. He Avas the son of a merchant; and 
no man in England—not Mr. ITuskisson himself—ever had a more thorough 
understanding of the soundness of the jirinciple of Free Trade. It Avas to 
advocate this prineijile—and especially in regard to Corn—that Mr. Thomson 
Avas n'tnrned by Manchester as her represc'utativ'c. For a time, he did the 
duty Avell; and Avheii he became a member of the Whig administration h(' 
stipulated for freedom to adv'ocate a repeal of the (k)rn laAvs. But this soon 
grew a cold and formal afliiir; and Ave knoAV by an extract from his jmvate 
journal, Avrltten on his voyage to (’auada, that he Avas conscious of having lost 
ground Avith llu' l-ib('ral party, and as a speaker—in Mauclicstcr, and the 
House of Commons : “ Manchester and the TI«usc of Commons arc no longei 
Avhat they Averc to me.” His office of Chancellor of the Exchequer Avas so dis- 
agrecabh; to him, that he would give up the CUibinet and parliament to avoid 
it. Ho Avas glad to get away to Canada, and do there, by himself, the Avork 
that Avas [)ressing to be done. Ho and the political Avorld scaun to liaAa; been, 
at that time, in a state of mutual disappointment; and the reason a])])cars to 
have been that he Avas not in himself lofty enough for the position assigned 
him. He Avas an able man—had a clear head, and a strong Avill, and much 
knoAvledge; but there Avas little morally noldc in him but his strength of Avill 
—shoAvn in his industry and his endtirance of pain. He did many useful 
things at the Hoard of Trade; and he found his most I'avourablc ])Osition Avhen 
he went to Canada : but he neither entertained nor inspired ])o]itical faith, nor 
drcAV toAvards himself any high resjrcct or genial admiration. Though his last 
scene of action Avas his greatest and best, he Avas regarded, and is still, as one 
of the Whig failures;,— one of the ministers of a critical period, Avho, while 
possessed of considerable talents and some good political qualities, have done 
more than many Averse men to shako a nation’s faith—if not in the principles 
of politics, at least in those Avho are the most forAvard in the profession of 
them. The professions of Whig reformers while rehearsing the death-knell of 
abuses, have but too often reminded us of Dr. Johnson’s* knocking and sum¬ 
moning ghost—the conclusion in both cases being that—“ nothing ensued.” 
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What is due to Mr. C. Poulctt Thomson’s memory is, that he should be re- 1835—40. 
garded and remembered as Lord Sydenham, who gOTcnicd Canada for two ^ 

years on the introduction of Lord Durham: and that, if too much self-regard 
mingled (as his journal shows) with his inducements to the work, he still bore 
in mind Lord Spencer’s more generous suggestion, that fJanada. otfared “ the i fiMif 

~ ‘ ® 1- • Sj'itenham, 

finest field of exertion for any one, as affording the greatest power of- doing 
the greatest good to one’s fellow-creatures.” 
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1839. ^ANADA was not the only Rritisli colony wliicli caused embarrassment to 
jAsaTiTA " Ministry by liostilify between tlte Legislature and tbe Executive. 

The aftair.s of the nation Avere brongbt to ii crisis in the spring of 1839, by 
the doubt Avhetber or not the C'unslitntion of Jamaica should be s<is])eiidcil. 

It Avas then, and it Avill ever be, a'malter of grateful surjmse that such an 
event as tbe abolition of slavery should have taken ])lace amidst such quiet¬ 
ness as prevailed tbroiigbout the West Indies. "'^I'ln' qui('tness continued in 
must of the settlements ; and no reasonable ])erson ean read the records of the 
time Avithout emotions of admiration at tlie teni])er of the negroes during the 
critical years Avhicli succeeded their emancipation. Wdiile their c(mduct Avns 
such as to need no excuse, that of thcii- former inasti'is ought-to have CA’cry 
allowance. It is impossible for men (Avith*i fcAV exceptions) Avho liaA'e lived 
all their lives in tlie possession of ])OAVer like that of the slaA'c-oAVin-r, to enter 
at once into a state of felloAv-eitizenshi]) Avith their former slaves, and to stand 
Tiil I’LAsrtiis, equal Avith thehi before the Iuaa , Avith a good grace. Tlie .lamaica jdanters 
Avere iioav to decree in their Assembly, and to live undi'r, a Avhole set of ncAv 
laAvs AA’hich had never bt'en necessary A\hen all other men in their island luid 
been their jirojicrty and not their neighbours ; and it Avas most difheult for 
them and the impitrial government to agree tqion those Iuavs.— Again, many 
practices toAvards their negroes, Avhile still in a state of apiircmticeship, Avhich 
ap])eared to them necessary and ordinary, could not be alloAvcd under the ncAv 
system ; :i,nd the Avliipping of Avoinen, tlie cruel use of the treadmill, and mtiny 
penal usages in prisons, Averc forbidden by imperial laAV, which a])])earedin the 
eyes of the planters mere favouritism to the negroes and vexatious interference 
Avith themselves. Again; they had been reared in a temjier of ebartered 
self-Avill; and they could not in a moment be exjiected to feel and sboAV the 
deference, moderation, and good manners, usual among residents under a 
better social system tlian theirs. Tlieir conduct Avas exactly Avhat might have 
been ex|)ected-L|hat of children in a combative mood. The member,s of 
Assembly talked big, did jiAovoking things, snubhed successive governors, 
used insolent language to the Inqierial governnient, endeavoured to trench 
upon the Abolition Act by provisions in Rills of their OAvn, dri'w upon them- 
selvc.s disalloAA iince of their Acts from home, and then refused to provide for 
the executive Avants of ( he island, and even hustled, and turned out of their 
house, the officer Avho came to deliver the Governor’s message. After the 
completion of eniancijjatioii, a large jiroiiortion of the jdanters oppressed the 
patient negroes by arbitrary and illegal exactions of rent, by a misapplication of 
the Vagrant law, and by all those harassing mtsthods which suggest themselves 
to persons accustomed to desj)otisin as a natural right, and thrown into ill- 
humour by a deprivation of that power. That such Avas the conduct of that 
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section of society represented by the Assembly is established by a mass of 1839. 
documentary evidenct;, and by the testimony of all who went fresh to the ' 

scene-—such as tlie Stipendiary Magistrates, the Bishop of Jamaica, and 
observers from various countries travelling in the island. 

On the other hand, the Governors and other agents of the Imperial govern- imi euiai. auentb 
meat could not be expected to preserve an immoveable jiaticnce—to resist all 
provocation to antagonism—'to see without some emotions of partiality the 
oppression of the negroes who were free by law but not yet in fact—to liear 
with perfect composure the scolding which they incun-ed by encouraging the 
negro women to decline hard tield-work, and by putting the labourers in 
possession of their own case with regard to wages. It might liave been im¬ 
possible for the odicials to avoid collision with the planters; but there were 
faults on their side as well as on the other—as is always tin; case where 
(piarrels exist. In 1836, Lord Sligo, the Governor, violated the i)rivileges of 1836. 
the Assembly by sending down a message that lui would not pass a Bill unless 
it were amended as the other House proposed. F'or this he was rtdmked by 
the Home Government; and it was necessary for him to apologize to the 
.Assembly. He did this on the 24th of May; but could not, after such a 
misadventure, remain in hi.s post with any satisfaction ; and he was succeeded, 
in the ]iext autumn, by Sir Idonel Smith. 

Sir Ijionel Smith was popular at first; and during 1837, affairs iwoceeded 1837. 
with great smoothness. But the new Governor was soon pronounced guilty 
of favouritism to the negroes, like every body else who came from tin.' mother 
country ; and the insolence of the Assembly became more ostentatious than 
ever. It was prorogm-d and then dissolved, under a stubborn refusal on its 
own part to ])ass the la^vs necessary for the transaedion of the affairs of the 
(Colony, ’fhe mnv Assembly paradcal a similar refusal, as soon as it met—in 
Decemlxir, 1838. Tlie es])ecial cause of wrath at this time was the passage of 1838. 
a Bill in the Im])erial ])arliamcnt for the regulation of Prisons in Jamaica; 
an .'Vet rendered highly necessary by the cruelties which were perjietrated 
then*, under various licenses and pretences which must be put an end to. 

.Another nu'thod by whicli the Planters evinced their w’rath was by forcible 
•.'jectments of thi: negroes from their habitatiojK, by which distress and serious 
discontent w ere CM casioned. . The Governor rej)orted to the authorities at 
home that the laws were not clear in regard to the rtdations between the 
(unjdoying and the lahouriiig (lasses ; and that a comjdete iiew system was 
required. Under these cireumsiapees—with local legislation at a stand, 
and a large section of law requiring ahsolutc! renovation—l^ord Mclhourne’s 


government determined to propose to parliament a sus])onsiou of the con- su»- 

stitution of Jamaica for five years, during whicli a i>rovisional govc.'rnment GoN-Sm UTION, 
would administer its affairs, allowing time for an imjnovemcnt in the temper 
of all the ])artics who were in a state of w rath. 


The government miscalculated their strength. It must be a strong govern¬ 


ment which can carry a suspension of a constitution of 200 years old under 
any circumstances but those of an armed rebellion, like that of Canada ; and 


Lord Melbourne’s government had for some time been the weakest of the 
weak. It had lost the support of the lladical reform jiarty, andywas univer¬ 
sally understood to be kept in power by the mere favour of the young Queen: 
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and there were circumstances in the denieanour of the Premier which made 
that favour more conspicuous than it ought to have been. By this time, it 
had become the custom of newspapers of various politics to record the visits of 
Lord Melbourne to the palace, and his attendance on the Queen in her drives 
and at her frequent parties. All reasonable persons saw how natural it was 
that a sovereign so young and inexperienced in her difficult duties should 
desire the daily attendance of a minister so qualified by years and abilities to 
be her instructor and guide; and how natiural it was that a man of so much 
worldly experience and so kind a heart should be interested in the task of 
instruction and guidance. But even tlic most sensible and genial-minded 
saw how it was also reasonable that the public in general should be discon¬ 
tented at an appearance of pleasure-seeking and idleness in the first ministei 
of an empire, whoso work must Ik" such as ought to leave him little leisure for 
absence from his office during any but the evening hours which are all that 
busy men usually spare for relaxation. It was in the midst of a juevalent 
desire for a Prime Minister ■who should appear sensible of the responsibility of 
his position, that the Cabinet brought forward a measure whicli at least was 
very daring, and on which the most conscientious politicians might naturally 
entertain the gravest doubts. 

When Mr. Labouchere brought forward the motioir on tlu' 9th of April, 
1839, it appeared that, though no »)n(' defended the conduct of the Jamaica 
Assembly, men of all f)arties .saw one way or another by -wbich the dire 
necessity of suspending the Constitution might be avoided. Some weu- foi 
treating the Assembly a-- passionate' diildren, to whom a time for ibouglit 
and a place for repentance should b(' permitted. Some hojied tluit the cuie 
might be naturally effected by means of the enlargement of the' constituency 
of Jamaica, which must take place henceforth through the admission ot 
black citizens to political rights. And there -were many ^^ho objected to tlu' 
assignment in the preamble of the Bill of insufficient grounds, while the leal 
and avowed reason was that the present •was a good occasion for that reno 
vation of the institutions of Jamaica ^^■hich was a necessary conse(iucnce, 
sooner or later, of the great social changes introduced by the emancipation of 
the negroes. The affair was fi#y debated. Counsel were heard on behalf of 
the Assembly; and most able and pcrtinacinus -was the pleading. The 
Ministers ■strained every nerve to carry their measure'; but when the decisive 
division took place, on the 6th of May, or rather on the morning of the 7th, 
their majority, in a full house, was only 5, 

On the reassembling of the Houses,(the Ministers announced their resigna¬ 
tion of office, t The reason assigned was, that the Assembly of Jamaica would 
believe that its insolence was countenanced by the British parliament^ and the 
authority of the Crown would be so much weakened in that «nd in other colonie.s, 
that Lord Melbourne’s administration could not undertake to govern them. 
This avowal placed the Melbourne Cabinet in a difficulty on its speedy return 
to office; but yet it was a fortunate a\ owal on the wliole ; for it saved the 
Ministers from the very serious imputations which they deserved to incur, on 
its now appearing that they had brought their young and confiding sovereign, 
fhiough her very confidence in them, into a position ofgieat perplexity and 
humiliation. The time had now come for tlie fulfilment of the predictions of 
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those who had given early waming'about the formation of the Queen’s house- 1839. 
hold. The Whig Ministers, by surrounding'the • Quceij'with their wives, ' 

sisters, and daughters, exposed her to be stripped of her accustomed atten¬ 
dants oft a change of ministry, or forced her into an unconstitutional position. 

They now gave her unconstitutional advice, and upheld her in an unconstitu¬ 
tional position. She was gently dealt with by public Opinion in this matter, 
on account of her youth and inexperience; and also because she was really 
the chief sufferer on the occasion: but the universal conviction was, that the 
Ministers had been no true friends to their trusting sovereign. Their enemies 
eouchuled, wrongly but not unnaturally, that the whole affair was deliberately 
planned to give the Wliigs a continued hold on office. It was as confuting 
this charge that Lord John llussell’s avowal of inability to govern the 
eoloiiit's, after the late division, was useful to the reputation of the Melbourne 
Ministry. 

It was on the Tuesday night that the resignations were announced. On Hans.ird, xiui. 
'Wednesday, the 8th of May, at two o’tdock, 8ir R. Reel waited on the Queen, srR u.pifi sfm 
in aiu’wt'r to her summons. The Qiuum had sent for the Duke of Widlington 
in the first instance; and the Duke had told her that the chief difficidties of a 
Conservative Ministry would lie in the House of Oommons ; and he tluTcfore 
advised her to send for Sir R. l*e<d. The remarkahle truflifulness of the 
Queen’s character showed itsedf at once ; a truthfulness which may occasion¬ 
ally annoy or discourage persons who had heem accustvmied to something 
difh'remt at Court, hut which is an inestimable security to her Ministeus by 
making always firm the ground under tlieir feet. ' After the intrigue and 
untruthfulucss ed'(leorge H'., and the vacillating weakness and senile impres- 
sihilitv of William 1\'., which made their Ministers feel the ])rccariousness of 
the arr.iTigements of ('vt'ry day, there vvas something so delightful to tlu' Queen’s 
first set of’Ministers in her steady attachment and ])erfeet ingenuousness) that 
no one can wonder if their discretion, and even their sense of political honour 
were laid asleep. Exactly in the sanu' pro])ortion must the same qualities in 
the sovereign have been embarrassing to her new Ministers on their first 
ai)proach. As Sir R. Teel tivowed to the House, the Queen greeted him with 
a .spontaneous intimation that she was much grieved to part with her late 
Ministers, whose conduct she entirely a]qm)V('d. This was ,air awkward 
heginuiug: hut thi' negotiation proceeded; and no difficulty arose as to the 
foiuiatiou of the new Cahiind. Nothing had thus far been said about the 
constitution of the Houscludd : and so little was Sir R. Reel prepared with 
any comidaiut or any plan .ihout this, that, as he s;iid, he did not know of what 
individuals the Housvdudd was composed, till, having to talk over the matter 
with his intended colleagues, he referred to the Red Rook, and was struck with u.imaui, xun 
the conntleteness of ttltc arrangenumts for surrounding the Queen with the nearest ii.msiiion. ai- 

rv • .. . -.1 • • 11 1 1 11 POINT MEM 

rolatioiis of the Wing Mniist(*rs. r or instance—an instance ^(UUicca hy rnr Iv. 

Reel in the House—the great difficulty of his government was Ireland—the 
Conservatives being in direct opposition to tl*(' policy of Lords Normanby and 
Morpeth ; and, on referring to the Red Rook, he found that the tw'o ladies in 
the closest attendance vqvon the Quee n were the wife of T.ord Normanby and 
the sister of Lord Morpeth. Sir R. Reel told his intcndeil colleagues what 
he meant to do. He should not ju'opose an\ chaiigt' in tlu' olfices hidovv that 
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of Lady of the Bedchamber. He trusted that the ladies who held the higher 
offifces would voluntarily resign. If they did not, he must projjose a change. 
This was not only reasonable, as requiring the most ordinary and indispensable 
token of the confidence of the ‘sovereign, but it was a constitutional right. 
The highest authorities on constitutional points declared that the appoint¬ 
ments of the Household arc State appointments, for which the. Minister is 
responsible. Neither the Queen nor her Ministers, however, knew this. 
Hitherto, there had been sufficient consideration for the dignity and the feel¬ 
ings of the sovereign to keep the constitutional question out of sight. Now that 
the Melbourne Ministry had rashly brought it forward, it was found that Sir 
R. I’cel Avas right. Though constitutionally right, it Avas, however, said at 
the time th.it he Avas politicly Avrong; and that he might liaAc knoAvn that 
the ladies in question Avould ei'rtainly jresign immediately, and their places be 
quietly filled up in a prudent manmu- Avith pet sons in a neutral position as to 
their political connexions. That Sir li. Peel ictiied upon this difilculty Avas 
regarded as a sign that he AV.as not read} for office ; that not only AAas Ireland 
his “difficulty,” as he said, but that it aa'us so gicat a difficulty as to indispose 
him for office. If the Whigs iioAv came in again, they Avould hold rule at his 
AA'ill and ])lcasui'e; and he could take theii places at an} time when they had 
fairly tried, aud^iroved to tlie AA Oild, tlic issue of tlieir Irish policy. HowcAor 
this might be, Avhat took jdace about the Household ap])ointments AAas made 
known to all the world—the Queen having giAcn permission to 8ir K. Peel 
to tell his part of the story in Pailiamcnt. The explanations of the Wliig 
Ministers, and the records of the daily ncAVs of the time,-suppl} the rest. 

When Sir II. Peel told the Queen, on the Tliursday, what he projrosCd to 
do, she misunderstood him, as Avas afterAvards ficknoAvledgcd, and supposed 
him to contemplate the reimnal of all lier servants and household friends. 
This AA'as certainly thi' impression she had giAcn to tire late Ministers AAhen 
they agreed in Council on the mistaken adAice Avhiclt they guAe the Queen. 
The Queen stopped Sir II. Peel in his st.itement of his Avish to consult her 
predilections, by declaring that she AA-ordd admit no change Avhatever in the 
female ap^Krintments of her Household. She sent for I;Oid J. Russell, and 
expressly put the question to him Avhether she A\as not right in this. Ho 
nqjlied that she Avas right: and she then naturally requested him to support 
her now, as she had before supported her Ministers. She also appealed to 
Lord Melbourne, and stated her iutentioMS to the Huke of Wellington. The 
Duke was of opinion that Sir R. Peel must retiie if the Queen’s mind Avas 
thus made up. liOid Melbourne called his colleagues together, and in 
Council they advised the Queen to send the folloAving note to Sir R. Peel: 
“ The Queen, having considered the proposal made to her yesterday by Sir R. 
Peel, to remove the ladies of her bedchamtrer, eannot®lconsent to adopt a 
course which she gonccives to be contrary to usage, and which is repugnant to 
her feelings.” Thus, the Whig Ministers formally assumed the responsibility 
of this act. No allusion is niaide to the constitutional principle of the ease : 
and Lord John Russell’s appeal throughout AA'as to “ usage.” It is strange 
that he and his colleagues did not see how contrary to usage it was to place 
the sovereign in the position into which they had brought their Queen. 

In two or three hoars Sir R. Peel sent^abetter to the Queen, in which he 
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carefully related tlio facts of tlie case—aii act of justice to himself under the 1839. 
circumstances. He had been misapprehended in the highest qiiarter at first: 

* ^ ^ * W^ITHDRAWAI 01 

and already reports wore flying abroad through Whig households of his having sm a pi el. 
desired to separate the Queen from all the friends of her childhood, and to 
impose upon her an unacceptable set of servants of Tory politics, and so forth. 

The Queen gave him permission to read her note and his own letter in par. 
liament, and to set himself right, as far as these went. He was s« misrepre¬ 
sented, however, by some close connexions of the Whig Ministers—(among 
others by the Hon. Win. Cowpejr, the nephew and private secretary of Lord 
Melbourne, iii an address to the Hertford Electors, for which he afterwards Anmuii nogistcr. 
py.blicly apologized)—that the popularity of the Queen and her Whig Ministers ’' 
siiddcnly rose for a .short time, at the expense of the reputation of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sii- R. Peel for loyalt;Pand good manners; and the Melbourne 
Ministry w(‘re thus enabled to return to office with more apparent probability 
of being able to govern the country than had lately been seen. Rut mistakes, 
fostered and spread by party sjiirit, are not of long duration: and in a few 
weeks, the noisiest and busiest of agitators and journalists on the side of the 
Whigs weij^“ glad to drop all mention of the Redehamber question. Hy that 
time, h(‘r .Majesty’s advisei’s had admitted that “ her Majestj’s position was 
untenable.” 

How far their own restored position was tenable M as now the question. 

What Mas to be done about .lamaica, which thfy could govern onl} by a sus- 
pension of tlu* Constitution, which parliament Mould not effectuall) support;’ 

Lord .1. Russell had also declared in resigning, that there M'ere other serious 
affairs which the .Melbourne Ministry could not conduct M'ithout more of the 
confidence of parliament than thej ])ossessed. Sir R. Peel’s statement of what n“’';|y;<'.'i'" 
his difficidties Mould hav(' been affbid some insight into those of the restor'd 
Whigs :—“ 'i'he state of India—the state of .lamaica—the state of (’anada— 

Muiuld all reijuire my imnu'diate consideration; and M-ith n-spect to some of 
them, the proposal of legislative measures. 1 considered the internal state of 
this country—1 saw insurrection in the provinces—1 saw the letter of the 
noble lord opposite (TiOrd J. Russell) inviting the rcsprelable part of the popu¬ 
lation of this country to form themselves into armed societies for resisting 
outrage* . I/ct me take that particular question on M’hich my ^hief diffi¬ 

culty M'onld arise. Who can conce'al fiom himself that my difficultie's were 
not Canada ; that my difficidties M'ere not .Jamaica ; that my difficidties wre 
Ireland.” Here Mats arduous work enough for any Cabinet; but the most 
insupc'Table difficulty in the way of that of I.ord Melbourne was the .Jamaica 
question. 

On the reconstruction of the Ministrv, tlu* first husiness Mas to elect a new ■ * 

• ► ^ ^ SiTAK ‘t 

Speaker of the Commons. Mr. Vhereromhy had before Mished to resign, on 
the plea of health. The House was sorry to part with him, for he had dis¬ 
charged his duty well. Mr. Charles ShaM' Lefevre was chosen to succeed him 
by a majority of 18 over Mr. Goulburn, who M'as proposed by the C’onse Wei- Ildnsintl, \1 mi 
tives. This election took place on the 27th of May: and on the 30th, Mr. 
Labouchere introduced a new Jamaica Rill. The Ojqiosition, under the cir -njw jamm<* 
cumstanccs, held the control of this measure, and it Mas amended in the 
Lords till it became what Sir R. Feel had proposi'd. It .alloMcd time to the 
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1S39. AssomLly to ro-cnact llto aininal laws without which the affairs of the isluiul 
—' could not procca'd ; and invested tlu! <irovernor in Oouncil with power to renew 
those laws, at the expiration of two months after the Assemhly should have 
siiparated without re-enacting them. This measure, which the Ministers 
umisani, xiix.s.-i. declared to he, in their oj)inion, oidy better than none, passed its last parlia¬ 
mentary stage on the 9th of Jidy. 

OFF.riAi, After tho(doso of tin? Session, T.ord .1. lliissell became Colonial Secretary in 

uiAN.-F,, ^ TSormanhy, who had held the office only since the preceding 

February. T.ord Normanhy went to the Home Office: and Mr. F. Haring 
became (Chancellor of the F,xche(pier, in the place of Mr. Spring Rice, who 
entered tlie (rjiper House as Haron Montciigle. Lin'd Howick left the M'^gr 
Office, and was succeeded by Mr. Macaulay; and some changes took place in 
the minor functions of tlu' Administratif^n. 

In the midst of such circtimstances as have been exhibited, and of others 
which remain to he detailed—in view of the (Colonial difficulties—the 
domestic distress which was now daily darkening over Fnghnid—the violence 
of the (Chartists—the critical state of Ireland—the sudden and portentous 
agitation against the (Corn laws—the manifest feebleness of the Miiystry—and 
the no less manifest misguidance of the young sovereign by her paternal Prime 
Minister—there was nothing tliat was tnore desired by the nation at large than 
oiFBN'sENOAor- to see their yo\ing (iueen married, livery one knew that her consort - Ix' he 
Avho he might—would have ho concern with politics. It was not that. It 
w'as that the domestic life of the sovereign might he naturally comjiacted, and 
that a ha])j)y domestic life might he the point of suj)])ort of her ])uhlic life. 
.Some raltid Tory gentlemen had lately grown insolent, and taken insufferahle 
liberties with the royal name. Some mistakes had been made, in both ])uhlic 
and private relations; and the natural and the most desirable security against 
other such misadventures seemed to be the jdaciiig of the virtuous 30 ung 
sovereign under the sanctities of a genuine home. There had been a constant 
succession of rojal visitors from the continent—a long array of yoting princes 
who were called in the newspajiers “ the royiil suitors:” hut it wtis not till the 
heginning of 1839 that any general impression existed as to where the (lueiui’s 
preference rested, or whether she had any. At last, however, it was no great 
surprise to any body when the (iueen summoned her Privy (Council to meet 
Annual Rcfisior, Oil tlic 23rd of Noveuiher, tiud then communicated her intention to ally her- 
is.u.p.ai.i. self in marriage with Prince Albert of Saxe (Coburg and Gotha. The (Council 
requested her Majesty to allow the news to he made public: and the general 
satisfaction was all that she could have desired. It might have been wislual 
that her intended husband shoidd not have been her cousin-german, and that 
he should have been five or seven years older than the Queen, instead of thri'c 
riiiNCK Ai nrur. months younger; hut there was every thing in the rejuitatiou of the Prince, 
and in the character of his thoughtful and informed mind, to encourage 
the hope that the connexion would he one of permanent satisfaction to the 
nation. 

Huring the winter, the aspect of public affairs darkened so much that it 
was the universal wi.sh that the marriage should take jilacc with the least 
jiossihle delay. The young pair had a far more thorough knowledge of each 
other than is usual in the case of lovers; they had been companions in child- 
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hood, and friouds during their youth—there was notliing to wait for ; and in 1840. 
Ji few weeks the young Uiujeii beeame % wife, to the great joy of tiiose who ^ 

most desired that her life .should he serene and happy. The marriage took 
place on (he 10th of February, 1840, amidst fitting pomp and ohservaiuT 
the palace of St. .James’s. 4t wis prtseisely at a (juarter before one o’clock 
tliat the firing of cannon announced to the iidiabitants of London tliat (lie 
ring was placed on the finger of the bride; and a little before four, the (iueen 
and her husband set out for Wiiulsor, leaving London to the gaiety for which 
it had little spirits on any meaner occasion of that dark year, b'or the day 
all forgot their anxieties and fears*in banquets and illuminations. 

A mouth btd'orc the marriage took place, the Quei'u had declared to parlia¬ 
ment in the royal Spcf'ch lu'r intention of taking Prince Albert for lu'r'•■'‘“’■'t >'•' 
Imsbaud, and her confidence' that her subjects would enable her to ])rovide 
for such an establishment as might aineear suitable to the rank of tin* Prince, i. Aon. 

, ' ANNUn Y. 

and tile dignity of the Crown. These announcements, in themselves as 
formidably unusual for a young girl to make as coidd be conceived, were 
offered wdth a sinqdieity and dignity that warn all hearts: and the subs('(iuent 
awkward conclusion to the discussion on (he Prince’s income w’as aci-e])t<'d by 
thi'in both W'ith the best jiossible grace. 

On tlu! 2(Jth of .January, tliree weeks before tlieir marriage, a bill for tin' 
naturalization of I’rince Albert w'as introduced in (he Lords, and ])assed 
ra])idly, by the suspension of all tlie standing oiders. Thi' only stop in its pro- njm.mi, u 
gross was owing (o tin* ordinary cause of delay in Whig measures—a mistake 
which I'ould not be allowed to jiass. Precedi'iicc next to the tiueen was ])ro- 
vided without any safeguard; so (hat, in case of tlu'Oueen's death without 
lieirs, and tlie conse(iu<'nt accession of the King* of Hanover, Princi' Albert 
would have precedence of the then Heir Apparent, the Prince of Wah's. The 
^Ministers first amended (heir Hill by jirojiosing to give jirccedence ne.vt after 
any Heir A])parent: but again, in order to avoid delay. Lord Mclbouine 
declared his intention of omitting all that part of thi' Hill which related to 
the subjeu't of precedence. Thus reduced to a project of simjde naturalization, 
the Hill ])assed both Houses as rapidly as possible. In discussing (he 
Address, some question had been made in both Houses about tlu' omission of 
any declaration of Prince .Albert being a Protestant —a scruph 
decided to be uniiecessary, as, by the Act of Settlement, (he Protestantism of 
the Royal Gonsort was an indispensable condition. .All parties w'crc eager to 
declare their conviction of the indisputable Protestantism of the Prince, whose 
family w'cre fhc first protectors of (he iL'formation. There were some who 
could perhaps have told how’ much of the family pride of the Hucal family ol 
Saxe (k)burg and Gotha was invested in its comu'xion with Luther; and how 
in the Prince’s portfidio might be seen sketches of the old castle 07 n(s height, 
finished with tlu!- care Avhich is given to the delineation of sacred ])lac<'s— 
because there Luther took refuge for a time, and therein an' his a])artmen(s 
—his bedstead itself—preserved with reverential care. If the object had l)een 
to select for the CitU'cn tlnj^ most Ihotestant of the Pi-otestant piinces of 
Germany, the searchers shouhl have gone first t(7 Saxony: and when tlu're, to 
the old Castle of Coburg; and there, at Imther’s table, or at the foot of l.uther’s 
worm-eaten pulpit, they would have fouml oui Prince Albert. 


which was nHi'^aMi, a, n, 
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1840. As to the iiuuuity to be voted to the Prince—l^ord J. Russell proposed that 
^ —' it should be, in accordance with pri^tedents which he adduced, i;t‘)0,000, to be 

iimEard' u. granted out of the Consolidated Fund, to comiuence on the day of his luurriago, 
and tsontinue for life. After aj» adjourmncnt from the 24th to the 27th of 
January, Mr. llunn: moved that the amt)unt should be £21,000. This pro- 
uamard,ii. 1 . 11 . posal was votcd dowu by a large majority. But it was clear that the times 
were unfavourable for a liberal grant. The distress of the manufacturing 
classes was becoming fearfid—the price of wheat being at that timi‘ 81s. while 
the cotton mills were w orking short time ; and the prevalent suffering was 
shown by araied outbreaks of (Tiartism, and the rapid sinking of the revenue. 
The Chancellor of tlie Excheijaer was announcing a deficit with every 
succe.ssive Budget. At the close of the session of 1838, parliament, following 
the lead of the Ministers, had thought it right to refuse an atigmentation of 
income to the Duke of Sussex, tliough the refusal compelled him to resign 
'is’w'p his office of President of the Royal Society; and had also, by a narrow 

majority, decided against indemnifying their Sjieulvcr for the loss of his jiroperty 
bv tlie fire which consumed the Houses of Parliament. The sanguine and 

iSdS, p. 

I'omplacent Wliig Ministry were now .so truly alarmed at the as])ect of affairs, 
that economy became naturally the ruling idea of the House of Commons. 
Yet, w'hcn the sum of £30,000 per annum was pro])osed by the ()])position, 
instead of the £-50,000 of the Ministers, Lord J. Russell lost tem])er, and dechiriM 
that the amendra(,‘nt was intcndc'd as a mark of disrespect to the (lueen. For 
Itc Avas duly rebuked by Sir .1. (Irahani and Sir.R. Peel, who slunvcd 
r(!asou enough for their advocacy of the smaller sum, imhipendent of tlie dis¬ 
tress of the country, which tliey did not lonceive to be conci'rned in the 
Uamani, 11 . f.3.1 (luestiou. The' maiority iir favour of the smaller amount W'as 104 in a House 
of 420. 

The Prince took all in good part. ' Kind-lmarted and reasonable, he 
Avas perhaps really willing to bear his share of the pressure of the times, 
and ready to suppose that the House of (’ommons Avas the best judge of 
Avhat liis income ought to be. If not so, he AA-as too sensible to show any 
discontent j and by his good-liumour on the occa.sion he gained an esteem 
Avhich Avas more Avorth having than any Avealth that parliament could have 
given him. 
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CHAPTER XI V. 


. A ELUSION has bocu madf to the daikncss of tlie tiirics in 18.‘U) jiud lS40.) 1840. 

Sineo the Peace, tlu'ie had liardly been a season .so gloomy in fact and 
in j)ros|)ect. In looking for tin; euiises of tbc jnis('ry and crime of this ])eriod, 
we find them, as iisnal, in the state of the croj)s.'j 'I'licre were then, as usual, 
multitudes of ])eo])le who did not understand : and the fact and (heir failure to 
understand it together were soon to bring about the greatest social, as Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform was the greatest ])olitical, event of the century, 'fhere M’cre 
then, as usual, ])rofessional men, country gentlemen, and others by hundreds, 
who said with an air of superiority, that th<?y took no interest in politics: and 
thos(‘ Averi' the men who concluded that the commotions and outrages of the 
period were owing to the unfortunate jiropensity of “the lower classes” to 
concern themselves with ])olitics. There were then, as usual, clergymen by 
hundia'ds, who said with a comjtlacent smile, or an air of pious trust, that since 
England vvjis Emgland there had always been alarms of bad crops ; but that it 
always ended in tliere Ix-ing a harvest ; these gentlemen not having the re¬ 
motest idea of the dilference.s between one group of years and another as to 
production of food, and never ])('rceiving that it was their especial duty as 
clergymen to look clostdy into the causes of want, woe, aitd crime. They 
thought that the perverseness of the heart of man was exjdanatiou enongli of 
any amount, or ca))ricious accession of guilt ; and, as they cotdd not stoop to 
politics or politic’al economy, they remained unaware that the average of moral 
disease might be auticipatcil as confidently as that of physical disease, from 
the estimate of the harvests of any group pf years. It was no thanks to them 
that this miserable exiH-rimcnt is now no longer likely to be tried. It i« no 
thaidvs to them that, by ojtcning to our country an access to the harvests of 
the ^vorld, a ]>rospect lies before us of a more equable su])ply and price of 
food, and a cessation t)f the fluctuations and cruel uncertainties which perilled 
the fortunes of the well-fed, and wore out the heart and hoi)e of the multi¬ 
tudes who had to win tlu'ir bread from day to day.—There were still hundreds 
and fhousaiijls of men—-and the leading politicians of both parties w'ere among 
them—i-who thought that to attack the Corn laws was to attack the constitution 
of society ;) who would no more listen to ovideiice of the mischief of agricultural 
protection than they wxndd listen to arguments against the institution of pro¬ 
perty. It is w'orth recording again lierc that the Prime Minister himself had 
volunteered his opinion on the matter in the House of Lords, saying that he 
had heard of many mad things in his life; but, before Clod, the idea of repeal¬ 
ing the Coni laws was the maddest he had ever heard of. Thus it was with 
Lord Melbourne. Lord J. Russell counselled the House to refujfc to hear evi¬ 
dence on the o])oration of the Corn laws. Sir R. Peel was as yet pondering 
sliding scales, and d('stined to propose and tiy another before ho should dis- 
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cover that this was a matter in which adjustments coidd he of no ])ossible use, 
while they wor(' pretty sure to do miscdiief. To set against all these classes of 
men, there was another—a little hand at tirst, but soon becoming a host—who 
understood the matter (‘iiough to be sure of attaining a thorough knowledgf; 
of it, as soon as they should combine to act upon what they knew. ( The dark¬ 
ening of the times in ISiW determined tlu'se num to aim at a repeal of the Goru 
laws as the first object to their own fortunes, to the actual preservation of the 
working classes, and to the welfare of the nation at large. 

Dnring the four years from 18;j2 to 18.‘J5 inclusive, more wheat was grown 
in Great Britain, it is belii'ved, than was ever known before. More wheat was 
sown ; and the improvements in tillage were by that time so consid('rable as 
to produce clear residts. But during those four years also the winters had no 
undue frosts ; the spring rains were ('uough, and not too much ; and the sum¬ 
mer suns were warm enough to harden and ripen the grain. Tlniy were four 
noble harvests, as far as wheat was concerned, though barley rose nearly to the 
price of wheat, tind hay and ptilse were dear. The farmers suffered, as they 
were apt to do, uniier a stringent corn law which made them rich in had sea¬ 
sons, and j)re])ared for their impoverishment in abinidant years. But rvhile 
they rvere in such adversity as that Royal s])eeches coTumiserated them, and 
I’arliament discussed tludr case, every body else was ])rospering. The very 
cattle, sheep, and ])igs, were eating wheat: brew('rs and distillers were making 
beer and .spirits from it. 'I’lie agricultural labourers, though receiving very 
lowAvag(‘s, were more comfortable than tisual, from the cjuaipness of ])rovisious. 
They found themselves in easier circumstances with 8.s'. ])er week, and wheat at 
do.s., than with 12.s-. per wi>ek, and wheat at 77.v. As for all other working 
classes of tin; kiugdom, it was a time of high i)rosperity for thcTii. All the mines 
and all the mills were busy, and the tradesmen of tin.- towns were every w here 
prosperous; for the largest classtis of society were em]>lo\ed on full wag<>s; and 
bread being cheap, they had money to s])are for oth(>r obj('cts of purchase. Tlu* 
houses of the o])eratives filled with furniture; and their chests with good 
clothes. The tradesmen rose in pivportion, from this Incri'ase of custom, and 
in tlieir turn improved the condition of the manufacturers, who, iii conse- 
(pieuce, ke]>t up or extended their manufactun', to the continued benefit of tlu^ 
operatives. 8uch w'as the ha])])y state of things while we were blessed with 
good harvests ; and the jirosperity rc.'iched its height towards the close of 1S.‘{.7, 
when Avheat was at 35.v. Xd. Owing to its cheapnes.s, less was now sown of 
wheat, and more of other things which had hecome dear. 

In 1866, the s])ring was cold and dry; and the summer was ungenial in llu- 
north of Englfind itnd Scotland ; so that the harvest was not well got in. On 
the whole, there was a considerable falliTig off from preceding years ; but still, 
more than enough was got in for the wants of the country till the harvest of 
18.67. The crop of 18.37 w'as just sufficient for the w-ants of the country; but 
it was inferior to the production of any one of the five ])receding seasons. 'The 
jH'ople were still eating abundantly, as the last few years had accustomed them 
to do. If now there had been a ])roi)itious season, every thing might have 
gone on smoothly, though food prices were higher than they had been. During 
the commercial difficulticvs of the spring of 1837, which have lu'en before ex 
hibited, when credit was disturbed by foreign influences, the price of wht'at, as 
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of other things, luul risen unduly; Init at the end of 18157, it was 53.s.; and at 1840. 
this })rie(^, nianufaf tuv(!s, eoinin(‘rcc, and the rondition of the people, might —v——' 

have gone on without deterioration. Rut the weather was now dreadful. In 
the niiddh; of .January an extraordinary frost set in, rvhich lasted so long as to 
occasion serious fears for the wheat in the ground; .and in Fehrnary, the price 
rose to hhs. ilr/. In March, it rose further; and again in May, when frosts re¬ 
curred. In .July it was 08.v. As harvest prospects did not improve, the price 
of wheat rose to 77.s'. in the third week in August. In Septend)er, all the 
honded wheat in the ]^ingdom was enterc'd for home consumption. Prices fell 
as a larg(‘ quantity of foreign corn was thrown into the market in Septemher: 
but hy the next .January, wheat was at Sl.v. tic/. Tin; differenca' of quantity' 'I'ookpa I’r..'.",-, 
honu'-grown bet w(H'n 18154 .and this date was above'7,000,()()() of quarters.— " 

.At the same time, and in strict connexion with this de'ficie'ncy, manufactures 
had fallen off, and the prices of articl(:s in common use .among the working 
classe's had risen ; so that tliose classt's found themse'lves now receiving less 
wages, and com])clled to ])ay dear for the ncci'ssarics of life. The distress was 
becoming f ninidabh'. A'et were hundreds of tin' clergy smiling over the usual 
alarms, as they called them, about the harxt'sts ; and tin' gentry who jmded 
themselves on tid\ing no intcia'st in jxditics, discoursed upon the jxaverseness , 
and wickedness of the human heart, whicli h'd men into di.scontcnt and rebel¬ 
lion, while living in tlie best country in th(' world. There was sonn^ increase 
in the wages of agricultural labour; and this was pointed oiit as a pr(K)f that 
high prices bring liigh wages; whereas, the sliglit and tom])orary rise of agri¬ 
cultural w.'iges fell far short of the increased expenditure of the labourers for 
l(x)d. 

In Mav, 18,‘5i), there was snow by day, and frost, of some continuanee, by 
night. So innch foreign corn had Ix'i'ii let in, that prices had fallen, Avheat 
being at ()7.v. lOr/. in .Inly. Mor(' foreign corn was let out of bond; yet, so bad 
were tin' ])rospects of tlie harw'st, that by the middle of August wheat was 
again at 72.s'. .‘5^/. Alore foreign wlu'at, dry and sound, was wanted to render 
our own damp and nnripened grain fit for food : and, instead of our importing 
largely from Ireland, it was necessary to inqxirt more dry forpign wheat into 
Ireland than w(' could obtain of her damp and unripened grain. There was 
every ground for a])])reh('nsion that, while the working classes were grievously 
underfed, there would still be a deficiency of 2,00(),tKK) (piarters or more, while 
waiting for the next harvest. 

During this time, fire “ landed inten'st” were watchful over their protecting 
law, suspi'cting, reasonahly' enough, that attempts would be m.ade to relieve 
the suffering clas.ses from its ju-essure. The closene.ss of tiu'ir vigihuice was 
shown by a curious incidt'iit which took place in M.arch, 1838. Colonel Seale 
proposed in the House, that, to save merchants engagc'd in forcigai trade from Hansard.xu .ivti 
the necessity of obtaining their ship-supplies of food from the ports of the ('OHH IN 
Baltic, permission should Ix' given to grind the corn lu’ld in boTid in our own 
ports—security being afforded for the exportation of the flour. To many of the 
most Conservative members in the House, (he c^ase appeared so clearly harm¬ 
less to the British cultivator, that (In' first reading of the Bill w.as c.arried by a 
largo majority: but the “Landed iTitc-rest” made so great an outcry about 
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1840. touching the (!orii qu('.stion at all, that on the second n'ading the Bill was 
'— thrown out by a majority of 220 to 150. 

Hamard, xin. natural couscquences of popular distress showed themselves exactly as 

might have been expected; and Avith increasing force .from year to year. If 
the rulers of the country did not understand the causes of the adversity, it Avas 
no Avonder that the uneducated sufferers did not. While professional men and 
other gently ascribed the turbulence of the time to the ingi-atitude of tin! 
human heart, the goviirnment—the (’ahinet, and both Houses of parliament— 
Avere sure of nothing so thoroughly as that the CUirn la^ s had nothing to do 
Avith the distress, and therefore that their repeal Avould not cure it;—and the 
Avorking classes never doubted that the government could cure it if they Avould, 
and that tlie manufactunus opinesscd them by appropriating an undue share 
Div oxTENTs. of the proceeds of manufactures. Thus, the clergy oblaim'd no hold over the 
classes Avhich most nci'dcd their couns(d and consolations ; or, if lliey got them 
into the churches, ])reached to exas]M'rat('d hearers, Avho said on Aveek-dajs 
that they Avould not be put off AAuth jnomiscs of bliss hereafter, from claiming 
the simple recompense of labour in tins life. Tin? government sat, in its de¬ 
liberations, on the crust of a votcano; and amidst successive Avarnings, Avas 
not half conscious of its danger. ^^^^en a spurt of flame or a j(-t of hot stones 
scared them uoav and then, they thrcAv cold Avater into the particular crevice, 
or blocked it uj) Avith rubbish, and supposed the fire Avas put out. 'I’he Whig 
Attorney-General, Sir .John ('amj)bell, declared at a public breakfast at Kdin- 
spertator, is.TO, burgh, in the autumn of 18.‘5!), tlial f fliartism Avas extinct —liecause Birming- 
' ' ham and Newcasth'had been quieted.—.\t the same time, thcTiadc! Unions 

tbaue e.Moss, became formidable to the last degree. On the trial of some cotton-spinners at 
GlasgOAv, and on inquiry ii.ito the trade combinations of Dublin, facts came out 
Avhich appalled all Avho heard of tlu' CAidence. On no occasion did Mr. O’t'on- 
ncll appear td more advantage' than in his action on this subject. At tine risk 
of much unpopularity, he denounced these combinations Avitb his Avhole poAver 
of feeling and eloquence ;—combinations, not to obtain certain terms of recom¬ 
pense by fair association for an ojeen object, but to ruin capitalists by burning 
their mills, and to oppress fellow-labourers, by forbidding them to Avork on 
terms Avhich they Avere Avilling to accept. It came oeit that tbreatcAiing letters 
AA'cre sent to masters, and premiums Avere otiered for firing their mills: that 
Avorking men Avere Ix'aten, sent aAvay to foreign countries, burned Avitb vitriol, 
kept in fear of tbeir lives; and, as there AA'as too much reason to believ'e, actually 
murdered. During this activ'ity of the Trades l iiiions, the impoverishing of 
the operatives went on at an increased rate ; ff)r they were com))elled to pay for 
the expenses of the combination while they had anjtfunds left. I'he Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer noticed in the House, in May, 1838, the remarkable 
diminution of the deposits in Savings Hanks. This brought the operative class 
all the sooner upon the funds of the capitalists, h’rom Avorking the mills short 
time, in order to prolong the prospect of any Avork at all, the raill-OAV'ncrs were 
soon working even the sliort time at a loss, ration than turn the poor peojfle 
adrift entirely; and their capital was melting away from Aveek to week—given to 
feed the poor as truly as if it had been paid as jwor-rate.—Meantime, Lord 
Ashley was regarding this class of men as o])pressors Avho wrung their Avealth 
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out. of tlic sinews of children; and every session renewed his motion for the 1810. 
protection of factory children; while the Ministers, who evidmitly did not 
understand the case, paltered with it in a way which drcAV on them a severe 
rebuke from Sir 11. J^ecl: “ E'er the government to sav,” were his words, “ ses- Hansard, xiui. 
sion after session, that "it Avould bring in a bill on the subject; for the govern¬ 
ment, session after session, to abandon the bills they introduce, without per¬ 
mitting others to be brought in by individuals in their stead—is like applying 
a perpetual blister to the sides of the country, and keeping up the fever and 

irritation of a dangerous sore.It is because I cannot fail to perceive the 

competition with which this country is threatened—it is because I sec that 
the interests of humanity, in the large view of the question, are likely to be less 
consulted by the short-sighted rc'Striction of labour, than they arc* by its per¬ 
fect freedom—it is because the fact is unquestionable*, that though you may 
e.xemjit the child from fatigue, you also deprive it of jirospc'ctive employment, 
by driving the manufacturers to seek elscnvhere that protection which is denied 
them at home—it is for these reasons that 1 imjdore parliament to decide the 
cpiestion this night, whether it rvill legislate or not.”—It was not decided that 
night, nor for some years afterwards. After-that session, Mr. I'oulett Thom- 
.son, who%iid(*rstood the matter, ajipeared no more in the House; and rvlien 
he Avas gone, the; other Whig ministers appeared unable to hold the convic;- 
tions they occasionally oxjnessed against l(,‘gislativc interference Avith factory 
labour. Tims Avas the irritation of this “perpetual blistc'r ” addc'd to the 
many otlu'rs under Avhich emjdoyers and labourc'vs Avere suffering. Tlie mill- 
owners resented this interference Avith the management of their affairs, AAdiich 
operated as a rc.'duction of the A’alue of the mac;hinery Avhich they had jmt U]) 
in the exjiectation of freedom in making their arrangements—seeing, all the 
time, hoAV fruitless must be all attem])ts to h'gislatc betAveen parents and 
cliildrc.'ii, and hoAV manufactures must droop undc'r arbitrary restrictions im¬ 
posed by the legislature!. Thc! operatives were ke])t in a state of agitation, 

Avhatever might be their o])inions on the subject. Some fretted at thc refusal 
of the* legislature to let Lord Ashley take ctarc; of their children ; Avhile those 
of an o])positc Avay of thinking declared it no time to be preventing their fami¬ 
lies from earning all they c.oidd, and resented this interference" Avith their oidy 
possession, their labour, as the most flagrant attack yet attempted on the rights 
of the poor. All this did not tend to the tranquillization of the country. 

During the latter part of 1838, Avhen Chartist mec'tings Avere held’frecpiciitly, ciuhtism. 
and Avith a formidable as])cct throughout the north of England, the Home 
Secretary, Lord John llnssell, had shoAvn a humaue anxiety to bring the 
ignorant croAvd to their senses, and Avithin the limits of order, Avithout visiting 
their gnilty leaders Avith any treatment AAdiich could be construc'd as perse¬ 
cution, and be made to yield the ordinary fruits of j)(!rsecution. IMany com¬ 
plaints Avere made of AA'ant of A'igour in this method of proceeding ; but there 
appears every reason to believe* that the* disorder of the time! Avould have bc(!n 
more violent if severity had been u.sed, instead of being extinguished. Under 
a i8idmouth rule at the 1 Lome Oflice, avc might have seen all the north of 
England in a hlaze of rebellion b<*forc the end of 1838. As it Avas, matters 
grcAv too threatening to be k*ft to take their course Avithou). check. Great 
alloAvancte Avas to be made for the irritation of the Lancashire ojicratives, from 
von. II. . 3 0 
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1840. suffering of body and mind : but, in the mouth of November, the torch-light 
meetings became formidable enough to alarm tln^ inhabitants at hirg<!, to whom 
protection was due. On the 22nd of that month, the Home Secretary sent a 
letter to the Lancashire magistrates, requesting them to make public notifi¬ 
cation of the illegality of torch-light meetings of the kind then in fashion, and 
to declare their intention of preventing or dispersing such meetings. This was 
followed up, in the middle of Decc'inber, by a Iloyal I’roclamation, which en¬ 
joined all persons to desist from holding torch-light meetings.—It was tinu‘ 
to put some restraint on4hc lead<>rs and orators of these meetings ; for now the 
llev. J. Steidiens, the chief orator, had denounced a mill-owner at Ashton- 
under-i-yne as “a devil’s magistrate,” and had proplu’siod tlwt “his house 
would suou be too bet to hold him;” and this gentleman’s factory was fired one 
night soon after, while Stejdiens was bolding forth to a torch-light assemblage. 
.Stejdieiis was arrested before the end of the month, but admitted to bail, while 
awaiting his trial at the Liverpool assi/es. AVhife out on bail, he ])rcached to 
crowded congregations, with a violence of language nhich looked like in¬ 
sanity. Some of the witnesses against him were respectable Wesh'yans, win* 
had sat under his father’s ministry, and were most relmdant to ajqx'tir against 
the agitator: but they knew so much of the sharjiening of ])ikes j^d j)rcpa- 
ration of fire-arms, and were so alarmed and distressed at the spread of a spirit 
of murderous rebellion in a noighbourliood gmierally (piiet, that they could not 
doubt their obligation to get Hr. Stephens silenced by the law. He was s(‘n- 
tetreed to an imprisonment of a year and a half inKnutsford gaol.—A far more 
respectable and reasonable man was chairman of some of^ the earlier meetings 
—among others, at the great Kersal .Moor meeting at Manchester, when not 
few<>r than 200,000 persons are said to have been congrr’gated—iMr. Fielden, 
the member for Oldham—the great promoU-r, iimh'r Lord Ashley, of the 'Ten 
Hour measure, IMr. Fielden was a man of great benevolence, and of a dis¬ 
interestedness which gave him an influence among men better informed than 
himself, which h(( had not judgment or knon ledge to command. He was too 
good for such work as the giosser kind of CTiarlist agitation, when he once saw 
what it was becoming ; but bis early samaion of torcli-light mectiug-s was a 
mistake to be regretted. The other leaders at this ])eriod were Richard Oastler, 
of Leeds, whose complacent ignorance >inlitted him for any task of ])olitical 
guidance; :md I'eargus O’fainnor, whose' oiily esca])e from a charge of cruel 
fraud on his followers for a course of years is in an admission of such senseless¬ 
ness and Ignorance as have made him the worst enemy of tho.se whom he jn-o- 
fessed to .st'ive. It is very j)robable that from the moment when F’eargus 
O’f'onnor first placed himself at the lu^ad of a Chartist juocession to th(! last 
stoppage of his Land-scheme, he may haw; fancic'd himself a sort of Saviour of 
the working classes ; but if so, he must bear the contempt and compassionati' 
disap])roval of all men of ordinary s(;nse and knowledge, as the only alter¬ 
native frttm tlu'ir utter rej)robation. 

After l.S.'l!) came in, new leadt;rs and new mobs arose, and also a more re¬ 
spectable association, wdii<;h dcscrv(;d better than to he connected in name and 
reputation with the Cdiartism of the St(;))hen.ses and Oasth'rs, and the torch- 
b(;arers who fired factories. DclegaUis were sent from the working classes to 
cov- form a convention in London, for the promotion of the rights of tlie C^ommons 
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of England, ami especially for calling the Commons House to account for its 1840. 

neglect of the interests of the working classes. This Natioiial Convention '- 

could not effect much, from tlie want of intellectual discipline, political know¬ 
ledge, and business hahits, among the members; but it was so clear in its 
reprobation of physical forc(! for the attainment of its objects, so free from 
rapacity in its aims, and so earnest iu its pursuit of rights and ])rivil<'ges which 
are legitimate and \ irtuotis objects of desire, that it was regarded with kind¬ 
ness by all good-hearted and unprejudiced men, liowever little hope or fear 
they might fc'el from its proceedings. This kindly feeling was very evident on 
the jrresentation of the National Petition pre])ar<'d by the C'onvention, and car- I’i .i 

ried into the House of (Commons on the 14th of June. It Avas a wondei fnl ihsi, 

doemnent: “ a cylinder of parchment about the diameter of a coach-wheel—* 
literally rolled into the llo\ise;”—and signed by upwards of 1,2()(),00() ])ersons. 

The ordinary rule of permitting no s))eech on the presentation of a ]>elition 
was disregarded on this oceasioii ; and when a member desired, in insolent 
language, to stop the business, he was resisted by the feeling of the House and 
the indulgent disposition of the S))eaker. So Hr. Attwood was allowe<l, ])y a 
listening House, to advocate the plea of the jM'titloners for tint “ recovery <>!' 
those ancient jnivileges” which were “ tlie original and constitutional riglils 
of the trunnions of England.” 'fbe tcmjier of the House showed that flic 
• ‘ffort was not altogether in vain, though no legislative conse(|uences could he 
expected to ensue. No jiersons in England bt'tter deserved a resjieetful hear¬ 
ing than this million ')f jietitionos : and there is r(>ason to belii've that no 
persons in England more simauely mourned the outbreaks of the physical-force 
t’harlisfs during this year than the leaders of the National (’onvention. Tin? 

Petition occasioned a good deal of discaission in the House, when, on the 12th 
of July, a committee was movcal for to consider tin* Five I’oints of the jictilion > ''i rojM, 

—Universal Suffrage, \'ote by Jlallot, Annual Parliaments, Remuneration of 
Mi'inbers, and Abolition of tin* Projicrty (lualilication ;—hut the committiH' 
was refused by a majority of 18!) in a House of 281. xi,x 

The Home Secretary remained on tb(^ rvafcli during the first half of the 
year—till assured by the Attorney-General that CJiartism was extinct. In 
l''(;bruary, he called to account a magistrate of the borough of Newiiort, in 
IMonmouthshire, a ]\lr. Frost, for A'itdent language at a ])ublic meeting. IMr. i'‘'.-.r 
Frost’.s renlics wen* insolent in the extremi'; but. as there had been at the out- \rnii;a u.o*'.., 
set one of the ordinary AVhig mistakes, in su])])osing him a magistrate of the 
county instead of the borough, and as Mr. Frost disclaimed a part of the charge, 
he Avas not at once removi'd. This was a stretch of forbearance much censured 
when the event show('d Mr. Frost’s tinworthiness of it: but he soon provoked 
his removal; and it does not ap])ear that the gentleness used towards him iii 
the first instance had any effect in promoting the subseejuent rebellion ; while 
it was valuable as proving the disposition of the governuK'nt to lenity in a time 
of popular suffering. In A])ril, there was a Ghartist riot at Devi/es ; or rather, ]J' ' 

a rising of the people of Devizes, under Tory leadership, against the Chartist ci.u.n m 

assemblage of labounus who came, a thousand strong, armed with bludgeons, 
to hold a meeting in the market-place. — In Jidy, llirmingham was kept in a ai uiumim.u-' 
state of disturbance for many day.s by Chartist turbulence. Si.xty ])olicein('n ls?ii"' Vhrd'! uu, 
were sent to llirmingham, on application from the authorities of the town; 
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1840. and a collision ensued between the police and the mob, which was ended only 
^ by the appearance of a troop of cavalry, after some stabs and many blows had 
been given. The interference was resented hy some of the better order of 
Chartist leaders, in publislied resolutions, for the seilitious character of which the 
authors sxiffered trial and imprisonment. The riot took place on Thursday, the 
4th of July. On the Sunday evening, a mob stopped the service at St. Philip’s 
('hurch. On Monday, the police and military again dispersed a meeting. On 
Tuesday, the (!hartists, having been denied the use of the Town Hall, met in 
an open space. The ilifles were called to disperse the assemblage, but were 
so assailed that they were ordered to load and make ready. Before they fired, 
a troop of Dragoons came down upon the mob, who then fled. The inhabit- 
A annul n<Kii,tir, aiits liopcd that the mischief was over: but on the 15th, a far worse outbreak 
took ])hice. First, windows and street lamps were smashed; then iron pali¬ 
sades were torn up; house.s were forced, w arehouses jiillaged, and bontires 
made of the contents; lights put out in the streets, and finally, houses 
burned down. It was by the military that the outbreak was overcome at 
last: and it was some days before the orderly classes of the town could take 
any rest. By that time tlu'y were very weary and very wrathful ; w(>ary 
with jiatrolling the streets, and keejiing W'atch against incendiary fires ; and 
angry wuth that most painful sort of wrath wdiieh has in it a mixture of fear. 
Some of the best workmen in Birmingham w'crc (Jhartists. Some of the 
most indisjiensable men in the town had Irecomc insufferably insolent to their 
employers, witlmut the excuse of hunger which rvas admissible in the casi' of 
too many of the Lancashire malcontents. Many of the Birmingham Chartists 
might have been ten-pound householders, and in possession of all (he sub¬ 
stantial comforts of life, if they had been capable of the prudence and self- 
denial which had raised some of their em|)loyers from a position like their 
own : and it was exasperating to their eni))loyers to be insulted in their own 
manufactories, and their business ])ut to hazard, hy men whom tlu-y could not 
w ell dismiss, hut hy whom they were told that all capitalists were tyrants, born 
with a silver S])oon in their mouths, and so on. The evil here was clearly 
not political. It was social—the master evil of popular ignorance, under 
which it appeared but too i)rol)able that society must be diss(dv('d, sooner or 
later, if ])opular enlightcTunent could not be achieved. Yet Birmingham is 
one of the best of our towns, in regard to means of popular instruction. 
Ai siitnti 1 . 1 ). Sheffield is another; but in Sheffield, matters were even worse. Be.sides the 
usual mana'uvres of breaking window's, extinguishing the street lights, and 
pelting the soldiery, (he malcontents planned the murder of some of the best 
atNshiimi.p, and kindest-hearted gentlemen of the place. At Newcastle-npon-Tvnc, at 
Stockport, at Manchester, as well as in the neighbourhood of London, 
assemblages were attem])tod for purposes of intimidation, and dispersed with 
more or less of difficulty. One of the most ])ainful incidents was the 
extortion of money or goods from shopkeepers, under intimidation ; a practice 
Annuai iUdisur, wliicli Called forth a letter from the Home Secretary to tlu' magistrates of 
mu. ( hron IJ3. ]vfa^^chcstcr, encouraging them to use the most vigorous means to put down 
this method of pillage. Many who leaned towards the (fliartists before, in 
sympfithy if not in conviction, gave them up altogether on the a])pearance of 
this symptom of the agitation. Out' of the strange caprices of the malcontents 
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was attending the cathedrals and other churches in overwhelming nrimhers, 1840. 
and wearing some sort of badge. Five hundred of tlieni went in procession to ' 

St. Paul’s, in August. At tirst, most of them insisted on wearing their hats ; 
but they yielded the point to the verger, and behaved very quietly. On the 
next Sunday, Norwich cathedral was crowded to the last foot-hold by the 
{/'hartists of the city; to whom the liishox) in his sermon otfered a strong but 
kind remonstrance. At the Old Church at ISIatfchester, there was a sing\ilar 
scene, if tlu' record of the time h(! true. The Cihartists quitted the church on 
tin; giving out of the text of the sermon : and the reason is said to be that, 
instead of acce])tiug the scripture verse prescribed beforehand by his (dmrtist 
hear('rs, tlu; ]u-cacher chose “ My ho«sc is the house of prayer ; but ye have 
made it a <len of thieves.” For the preacher’s sake, we must ho])e that 
the choice of his text had no reference to the Chartists. This tnode of action 
—by tilling the churches—was soon given up, as it evidently did not aid tin; 

(Jhartist cause, and was wfsely passed over in quietness : and it had ceased 
before tlie autumn, with those other demonstrations, whose discontinuance 
had ])ersuaded the Altorney-deneral himself that Chartism was extinct. 

It was only a lull: and that Edinburgh declaration was mischievotis during 
the ensuing weeks, as showing that the Mijiisters were off tlH'ir guard—to say 
nothing of its tone of triumph, which was any thing but conciliatory. jMr. Frost 
was awake and active, and far from grateful for the leniency which had afforded 
him an opportunity for remaining in the magistracy at the heginning of the 
year. On the 3rd of November, which was on Sunday, his brother magis¬ 
trates at Newport liad information that he was marching down large bodies at n'cwpoht. 
of armed men from the hills upon the town. 'I'he attack upon the town was 
to have been made in the night : but tbc weatluT was bad; jind the malcon¬ 
tents did not muster in sufficitmt force till tin' morning, when, at about ten 
o’clock, they enten'd the town. Tliey attacked the hotel when' the military 
were stationed, and ])rovoked the destruction of more than twenty of their 
number. 'L'he magistrates acted with eminent disen'tion and courage ; the 
mayor, especially, so distinguishing him^'lf that he was tifterwards knighted 
at Windsor ('astle. h’rost’s followers amounted to upwards of 7000 when 
witliin the town, and there were very many more upon the hills. 

The cons])iracy, frustrated by bad W('ather, and the good conduct of the 
Now})ort authoritic's, was found to bo a truly fonnidablc one, from its orderly 
arrangements, the number of persons in the district involved in the scheme, 
and its connexion with the Chartists of Ihrmingham and other places. Two 
other leaders, Jones and Williams, were arrested and tried with Frost. There mosi,W illiams 
could be no doubt of the enormity of their crime in leading this rebellion ; and 
it was irot easy to si:c on what i)lea their pardon could he asked. It was 
asked, however—evc'u demanded, from time to tinu', for some years; but it 
was enough that their lives were spared. If their jtunishment of transportation 
were remitted, it is difficult to sei^ who should ho punished. Manji who 
lamented the transportation of the Dorsetshire labourers could see no excuse 
for Frost, Williams, and Jones. 


The state of things was very fearful, 'riie great unsolved (piestion of the 
rights of labour lay at the bottom of these jterplexities and ju'cvalent discon¬ 
tents; and nobody saw it—nobody who could obtain a hearing, or in any n ay 
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1840. exhibit the facts. Tliose who saw any thing of the truth were |)rocisely those 
— to whom a hearing was denied—th<? more culight<'ned of tiie inaiiulacturing and 
trading class wlio were turned back from tlic doors of the legislalure whem they 
asked the Commons to listen to ])roof of the disorganizing tendency of the Coni 
laws. The Chartists understood nothing of the operation of the Corn laws against 
their interests: and they were so far from com])rehending their own existing 
riglits, while demanding otHfers, that they permitted jnetended friends to urge 
the legislature to take from tlunn the command of tlieir only ])ossession—their 
labour. Tory agitators went aniong them to incite tlunn to demand Ten 
Hour bills, and to alienate tliem from asking a free su])])]y of food. To obtain 
a free admission of food was only a‘part of the satisfaction of tlie great 
<litficuhy—of the rights of labour; but it was a very important part—at the 
time, the chief and most immediately prc'ssing consideration ; but the govern¬ 
ment did not s(<' it; neither House of the legislature'saw it, any more than 
the ('hartists; and they believed that the men Avho had begun to agitate for it 
were disturbing an old system, tin' radical policy of the empire, for the sake 
of enlarging the margi!i of manufacturing ])rofifs, and putting more money 
into their own pockets, without giving the operatives their share. All this 
was mournful blindness and folly; but the final action against the (.'orn laws 
had fairly begun ; and those who were engaged in it knew that their end was 
.secure. ( If the great lahonr qui'stion could remain a matter of controvi'isy' till 
the corn qui'stion should 1 k‘ settled, instead of becoming one of revolution, all 
might yet be well: and to accomplish this, the anti-corn-law agitators set to 
Avork with a ziail/ia knorvlcdgc, a jiertinacity, and a sjiirit of self-sacrillce, 
probably unequalled in the history of iieaceful .agitation. "When their work 
was done, and they looked back upon its biginning, they were surprised to 
find how litth^ they themselves knew wlu'n they first devoted themselves to 
the cause. The deejiest of them had scarcely an idea how closely the interests 
of the agricultural classes wen' involved in the establishment of a free trade in 
food, and how society was injured through all its ramifications by an artificial 
restriction in the first article of human necessity: but what they did know 
was clear; as far as they reasoncd,TlK;ir rea.soning rvas sound; and if oni']»art of 
Uieir view was more clear and sound than another, it was that of the implica¬ 
tion of this question with the larger and deeper one of the rights of labour, 
which Avas elscAvbere causing only that perilous agitation that must issue 
either in suppression by f(m;e on the one hand, or in rcA'olution on the other. 
The anti-corn-hiAv agitators Averc, at this period, the only true conservativi.'s in 
the AA'hole range of our socii'ty. 

On the 18th of .September, IS.'IS, a jmblic dinni'r Avas given to Dr. lloAvring 
at M.anchestcr, when the persons ])resent ('bctAviam fifty and sixty) agreed to 
form them.selves into .an association for the promotion of the principles office 
trade. They soon organized their force, settled their schtnne of jmblic instruc¬ 
tion and jiolitical movement, raised subscriptions, Avere sanctioned by the 
Manciiester Chamber of Commerce, and made knoAvn their existence to the 
large tOAvns of Itngland and .Scotland by recommending similar associations in 
them all. This Avas the origin of the Anti-Corn-LaAv Leasrne. 

At the beginning of ISllB, we find assembled in London a large body of 
sp..e,.or, delegates from .Manchester, Birmingham, and (ilasgow, and the gri'at maim- 
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facturiiig towns, whoso hiisinoss it was to examine and analyze the llonse of 1840. 

Commons, in regard to tin; Corn law question—to watch over its action on ---' 

that question, and se(> how far ])rofessions were su])ported hy knowledge! and 
sincerity on cither side; and to challenge the House, collectively and indivi¬ 
dually, hy offering to prove at its har all the allegations tliey had made 
against the 0])eration of tin; Corn laws. We find the metropolitan horoughs 
holding meetings to appoint deh!gates on their own behalf, and passing reso- dulw.mts 
lutions of discontent at the omission of the to])ic of the (Join laws from the spwtai.i,, is.ip, 
(jueen’s speech. On the 7th of February, when Mr. \'illicrs had given notice ' ' 
of a motion that evidence on the operation of the (Jorn laws should he heard 
at the har. Lord J. Russell made a little speech which cau.scd a stronger sen- rm mimmuiv 
satioii than some of the longest he had ever delivered. It was copied into 
the newspa])ers with a declaration that it made one’s blood boil; and the 
universal imjiression, among men of all parties, seems to have been, that it 
proved him so unaware of the e.xistlng circumstances and ti'inper of the nation 
as to injure! his imm(!diate reputation and inlluence!, and to weaken him, 
unacc()untably to himself, in every one of th<‘ \arions positions in regard to 
tlie (.'oni law question, in which he afterwards endeaioured to establish 
himself. He said “ the imjnession on his mind was that it would be his duty leuisaui.xh. e.c. 
to oppose the motion as to hearing evidence* at the* liar. He liael not as yet 
founel siitlieie'iit re'asons or jne'cede'iits te» ineluce* him lei adopt that e'ourse!. At 
the same time be must say, that ;is there weenlel bo a great deal of eliscussion 
rebiting to fiU'ts, when a nu)de: w;is preqiose'el whieh he thought w.is conform¬ 
able te) ])re‘e'edent, anel not inconvi'iiient to the Honse, by which these facts 
eeeiild be asce'rtaim’d, he: sliouhl be willing, although ne)t ready to ])ropose it 
himself, to sup])ort a nuetion so to asecriain the facts.” This might have* 
he'e'ii laki'ii as a matte*!' of ceinrse* from Sir II. Pee*! in those* elays—this speech 
abeeut pre)prie*ty anel preceele*nt, anel the* e onvenience* of the Heeuse, in re*garel to 
a matter abeeut whie li* .‘5,01)0,t)()l) eif the best subje*e*ts in the empire had sent 
u]) re'])resentatives to Lemdem, anel a me'ssage* to ])arliaine*nt. Such a speeedi 
wemld have,, suited Sir R. P('e*rs then position and views with regard to the 
(aim laws. Put (lord J, Russell had ele*cfareel to his Stroud eonstituents that 
the* e’xisting (airn'liiws we'ie* inelefensible*;; itnel he ele*clarc’d em this very nig^ 
tluet he* be*lieve'd the lime tei be cemie* for a change. The: eledegates who were 
analyzing the llemse* now knew whe*re> to place TiOrel .1. Russe'll em their lists. 

He* disapproved the C7)m laws in the abstract—^just as the* (Jarolina planters 
disajijirove slavery in the abstract. In both cases, when an cqqientunity for 
acting from that disappreihation occurs, the actiem goes over to the other side. 

This was provc'd on the 18th of the same month, whe*n, the ('.ibinet being 
divided on Mr. A'illiers’s motion. Lord ,1. Russell voted iigainst it, with 
Lord Howick, Lord Palmerston, !\lr. Spring Rice, and some minor officials, 
while Mr. Ponlett Thomson, in this his last si*ssion in jiarliament, and 
Sir J. (J. Heibhouse, voted for iiupiiry. Air. Yillie'is’s speech that night 
Avas not lost. It was a statement of singular force and clearness; and the 
occasion was destined to great celebrity. Of all the many iveak and blind 
acts of the Whig Alinisters, none was more memorable than this refusal to 
hear evidence on n subject ivliose importance they professed to admit ; and 
Air. Villiers’s position was conspicuous in proportion to their fall. On that 
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1840. night ht^ assumed his post undisputed as the licad authority in the legislature 

'— -' on tlie subject of the Corn laws ; and from that night the Whig Ministers who 

opposed his motion lost all chance of being generally trusted in any popular 
action on that subject. If they had understood this as others understood it, 
their exit from power two years afterwards would have been made in another 
Hm.s.ird,xiv.(i!)i. manner than it was. The majority of the Commons against inquiry was 361 
kf.'iA s for the J’eius, tlii-y would not entertain tUe subject at all. Lord 
IJrougliam laid the ease before them in a strong and able statement: but they 
negatived it without a division. 

(oNSK«i.KN(Fs. 'phe dehigales met, and ])assed votes of thanks to Ijord llrougham and Mr. 

Villiors. Among the hop('ful speakers was Richard Cohden. There was no 
cause for de.s])ondeney, he said, because the House over the way had nd’used to 
liear them. They were the representatives of three millions of pcojde—they 
were the evidence that the great towns had banded themselves together, and 
their alliance would be a Hanseatic Ijoague against their feudal Corn law 
])lundcrers. The castles which crowned the rocks along the Rhine, tin; 
Danube, and the Elbe, had once been the stronghold of feudal oppressors ; but 
they had been dismantled by a League; and they now only adorned the 
landscape as picturestpie memorials of the past, while the people b(4ow had lost 
all fear of j)lunder, and tilled their vineyards in peace. A public dinner at one 
of the theatres was offiu'cd to the delegates; but they were leaving town. 
They made no secret of why they wore leaving town ;—it was to meet again at 
Manchester. The ui)holders of the Corn laws wme quib; at ease when they 
no longer saw the train of delegates going down to tlie House. A’et there 
were not wanting voices of warning which told tlnun that the matter was not, 
over. ’While one register of the time tells, with tsisy satisfaction, that the 
vote of the ('ommons “had the eff(;ct of j)utting the question to rest, and no 
more w'as heard of it—during the remainder of the session,” anotlu'r is found 
giving warning that the departure of the delegates Ava^like tin; breaking-u)) of 
a Mahratta camp—the war was not over, but only the mode of attack about to be 
changed. There was no secrecy about the new' mode of attack. The delegates 
had offered to instruct the House’; the House had refusetl to be instructed ; 
t4>e House must be instructed ; and the way now contemplated wais tin; 
grandest, and most unexceptionable and effectual—it was to be by instructing 
the nation. The delegates w’ere to meet again at Alanchester in a fortnight, 
to devise their method of general instruction, which, in its seven years’ opera¬ 
tion, approached more nearly to a genuine National Education than any 
scheme elsewhere at work. Ry the Anti-corn-law' League the peojtle at large 
were better trained to thought and its communication, to the recognition of 
])rinciples, the obtaining of facts, and the application of tin; same faculties and 
th<! same interest to their public as to their juivate affairs, than by any 
methods of intelhx tual development y(!t tried under the name of Education. 

The ])resent was a tim(i when minds W'cre feverish, and di.sposed to undue 
alarm from any untow'ard circumstance: and the Queen was made to bear her 
share of the uneasy excitement of the period. It was no w'onder that, as all 
eminent persons are likely to occtipy the visions of infirm minds, a young 
ArrAfKs ON TiiK Queen should be especially liable to the intrusions of the insane. It was no 
wonder to any body that one lunatic, having crept up to the garden steps of 
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Huckingliam pnlace, should threaten her Majesty hecausc no Frotoslant 
should occupy the throne of England; nor that another, having leajxKl the 
tniclosures at Windsor, should demand admittance to the (Jastle as King of 
England ; and so forth. Hut there rv'ere worse alarms than these, for two or 
three years. At first, there really was terror when a pistol was fired near the 
royal carriage, in the course of the Queen’s drives. II('r ])opularity wa.s hy no 
means what it had biaui. Sometimes silence, and sometimes disagrec^ahle 
cries in the streets and the theatres, indicated this. The disheartened and 
suffc'ring people could not understand how the I’rime IMinister could propiuly 
conduct the public business while seen daily with the Queen or heard of at her 
])arties ; nor how so much money could he j)ro])erly s])ent u])on the (iueen’s 
haiupiets and halls ^vhile so many ])oor weie starving; nm- how the Queen 
could enjoy festivities for six days in the wei'k while tlierti was so nmeh 
mourning in the land. When one ])istol shot after another was direc-ted 
at the Queen’s carriage within two or three years, it was (dearly pri)ved in 
ea(h case that there was no eons])iracy, and no immediate working of ]) 0 - 
litical discontent ; yet the general impression was lluit tin? odious act miglit 
not have been attempt('d in a season of ]U’ospt‘rity and satisfaction. 'J'he first 
case, whic h (jccurred on the Itttli of June, INK), was a tyjie of tlie rest, and 
may serve for a noti(;e of them all. A youtl\ of eighteen or nineteen, named 
Oxford, who was foolisli, if not insaiu', tired two ])istol shots at the Queen in 
iier jdiaeton on Constitution Hill, lie was poor and ignorant; and it was so 
impossiblt! to find any cause for the act, that In^ w’as ju’onounced insane, and 
given o\er to a lunatic asylum f()r life. On this iirst occasion, the exeiteinent 
w as so strong—“ memhers of ])ailiament a])plying liu' lo( ks of Oxford’s hair 
wdien it was cut off”—the whole aristocratic crowd in the I’urks escorting 
the Queen home with (heers, and the affair ai(])earing in capital letters in the 
mwvsj)apers t()r weidxs, that it is not surprising that an ignorant ])crson here 
and there, with a morhid longing foi notoriety, should try to get it hy shooting' 
at the QiU'cn.. This hecamc so wtdl nnilerstood after a time, and it wa^ clear 
that the risk to tin' (lueen was, at the sainc time, so ncaily noihing, that such 
affairs wer(! treat('d as they should Ix'—as nuisances which might host he put 
a stop to hy contem])t and an ignominious ]ninishment: and, during the next 
])eriod, an act ]»assed hy which such a jnank was ])unished hy whij)])ing, 
accomj)anying imjnisonnn'ut or trans))ortation. 'Jin' most ahiding incident 
cojun'ctcd with this first attack is one whic h it is now—and w iis yet more at 
the time—pleasant to note'. At the to]) of ('onstitution Hill, the (iin't')i s])okc 
to her hushaud, and tin' carriage, at his order, turned from tin' llydi' I’aik 
entrance down (frosvt'nor Place. 'I’lie (fui'cn had thought of her motln'r. and 
went to her that tin' Duclu'ss of Kc'nt might s('»' that her d;iughtei' was safe Ix'fore 
any other notice' of the att.'iek reac'hed In'r. Of suc h attacks no more mention 
will !)(' made. The (iueen has no cnejuies among In'r ])co])I('. Soven'igns 
W'ho h'ad innocent lives and hav(' no ])olitieal power ha\(' no ein'inics among 
their ])eoph'; and tin' pointing of a ]ustol at the royal carriage'—a ]>istol now' 
W'lthout a bullet, and now without a lock—hy some ])oor creature who courts 
arrest, is an incident of which this cursory notice is suflicient. The first 
occurrence of the kind, however, certainly did not tend to relieve tlie de'prcs- 
sion of the ])eriod. 
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Soino accidents went to increase the gloom. Tlicrc were several dockyard lirt!S 
lia]r])eniiig so near together, and so inyi^Jieriously, as to excite fears of treachery : 
hut one ju oved to he from spontaneous comhustion, and another from an accident. 
The storms wme severe and disastrous; and one in the winter of 1830 M’as 
more like a tropical hurrit-auo than a mere winter storm in our own seas. 
Twenty persons were killed in Livcr]iool streets, and a hundred drowned 
on the neighhouriug' shores. Duhlin 'wa.s like a sacked city—some houses 
unroofed, and others hurning from the ilight ot .s])arks and hrands. The 
Repeal agitation was advancing in Ireland so formidably, that the Ijord 
Lieutenant juihliely declaix'd at this tiim?, that he should o])posc to it the 
whole poncr of the goveruuK ut ; and that all countc'nance of the government 
should he withheld from those avIio took {)art in it. There had heen a new, 
though futih- rehelliou in (kinada. As for the Fast—it rcipiired some courage! 
to look that way. What a thoughtful man had been saying for j ears, that we 
should be comjxlled to e-ompier China, was now coming true. In the next 
period of our History rve shall ha\e to tell of the Chinese war which was now 
beginning. In India, mattc-rs were in a more fearful state still. The blow had 
not fallen yet—the blow which annihilated an Indian army; b\it it was felt 
that something terrible was impeuiding ; and in fact, some very bad news was 
on the way. I’nder such accumulated gloom, destined yet to deejH'ii for some 
time, it was a thought of comfort to the nation that tlu‘ Queen was safe in 
the honour and repose of a home ; and it was a matter of general la'joieing 
nhen the blessings of that home were enriched by the birth of a daughter on 
the 21st of Novemb(;r, 1840. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


S OME beueficc'ut loglslatiou took place thiriiig this ]H,rio(l, three iuslanci's 
of wliich W('re of such strong ])opular interest as to n qiiirc notiee in some 
detail. 

Up to this time, the Criminal J^aw of the country had not heeii aeeesslhlo 
to those who lived under that law ; and it was no t^asy matter fur ])rofessional 
men to attain any eompettnit knowledge of it. 'fhc! (Criminal Law of England 
wa.s contained in an immense and eonfnsi'd mass of doenments ;—statutes, 
am ieiit and modern records, reported decisions of the judges, and text hooks. 
If tlie mind of every individual lawyer was rtajuired to deduce the law from 
all these rej)ositories, it was dear that tin; vast work would not really he done ; 
and if the jirofession ])roceeded on l radition or in conventional agreement with 
regard to tin; most comnniuly occuriing cascN, it does not a])pear that tlie depo¬ 
sited law was of nun h ])ra(;tieal use. ft ill helitted a civilized stale and an 
enlightened age that the criminal law should not Ik; clearly ascertained, and 
laid down in some* de])ository, accessihle to all. This great n ork was ai)])ointe(l, 
in 1to a royal commission, wlu)se husiness it was to imiuire how far it 
might he ex])edieut to reduce the whole criminal law of the country, written 
and unwritten, into one digest ; and to re])ort on the host manmu’ of doing it. 
In iMdl, the ('ommissioners re]iorl('d in favour of the ohject ; and they forth¬ 
with [u-oceeded with the work. Om* of the immediate n'sults of the hihoiirs of 
tin; Commissioners was the Hill passi'd in ISdli for allowing the assistance of 
< ()unsel to jn isoners in criminal cases. In 1837, a far more important ameliora¬ 
tion was achieved. 

h'or some jears ])ast, puhlie opinion had tended moia' and mon* towards the 
aholition of the jmnishment of death. From the tinii' when Sir Samuel 
Homilly hegan his disclosure's of the cHects of severity of ])nnishmcnt, there 
had heen a growing couvicliou that se'verity of punishment teij^s te> the in¬ 
crease of crime. Whatever other ohjectious to the ])unishni(;nt of death might 
exist—some d(;nying the right to takeaway human life at all—some denounc¬ 
ing the <;ruelly of c.utting off a man at the moment of his heing laden with 
crime—othi'rs ])ointing to the cjises of innocent ])ersons who had heen hanged 
—the hroad ground of the im])olicy of the penalty lay o])en to its oppoiu'nts 
of (ivery class. It had been found, as often as tried, that tlu' average of par¬ 
ticular crimes h'ssened after the remission of the death-]venally, while the 
numh(;r of convictions increased largely in proportion. I’rosecutors and jnric's 
would do their duty to society, when that duty no longer recpiired of them 
what they considc'red the min'der of the individual culprit. .Instiw heeanie 
more certain ; and with certainty in the adminisliiition of j\is(ice comes in¬ 
variably decrease of crime. Thos(' who knew these things had arrived at 
advocating a total aholition of the punishment of death ; ami the facts ami 
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1337 —J(). figures they exhihiled certainly appeared to leave no doubt as to the past 

'--— op<'ration of the ])rincipl<^ of leniency, and no reasonable ground for (question 

of its having the same effect in the future. The (loverninont and the Crimi¬ 
nal I.aw (lonnnissioncrs, who were not prepared for siicli a change as society at 
larger now seemed to desire, pleaded that there might be a danger of revulsion 
to a vindictive system, if, by any accident, grave crimes should increase soon 
after the abolition of the death-penalty—a plea which might as well have luscn 
urged against any remission whatever, and which took for granted the almost 
ini))ossible suj)[)osition that society can go back to a barbarous system, after 
liaving achieved emaiK i])ati<.>n from it. Tord John Ktissell, especially, fell 
into his usiuil apju'ehension of ‘‘ going too fast,” in his usual forgethdiu'ss that 
it is im])ossil)le to go too fast towards any object, unless tliere is some reason 
for going slower.— It is probable, however, that there were unavowed reasons 
for going slower. It is jirobahh^ that those reasons lay in the ditliculty of 
knowing what to do with tlu! criminals now cleared off by the halter. Our 
system of secondary punishnu-nts is st) imperfect—our methods are so desul¬ 
tory and vacillating, and our failures have been of such serious im])ort, that 
any governnu'nt might feel ])eri)lexed about the dis])osal of a new and more 
desjx’rate class of felons which would ho brought under its care by the aboli¬ 
tion of the jmnishment of chsith. If they had ventured to stat(' this as their 
difficulty, in.stead of bi inging forward ])leas w liieli every' body saw to he un¬ 
tenable, the eiH inies of death-punishment would have perceived at once that 
the direct way to their object was by taking in Ipind the subject of sec^ondary 
punishuK'nts. Ihit such an avowal—that men must be hanged because we 
did not know- what rdsi' t(j do with them—could not be made by any govann- 
meirt—either in decency, or because no man C(»uld bi! hanged after such an 
avowal. So ^tlu' Commissioners and the Government contented themselves 
with giving reasons which nobody believed in for limiting instead of alxdish- 
ing the punishment of death. It is ])o.ssible that they might have remitted 
nion', or the whole, if they had beiur as well aware as everv government ought 
to be of the state of ])ublie opinion and feeling on a matter of which (wery 
man and every woman was ca|)able of judging. 

There can be no doubt that the courage and enterprise rd’ the Ministers and 
the Commissioners were much stimulated by the exertions of Mr. Kwart in 
Farliament, and of many sensible men and abh^ law'yers elstwvhen', to concen¬ 
trate the prevalent feeling and ojnnion against (h.-ath-punishment altogether; 
or in all cases but murder. In TSJT, the Commissioners recomnieiuhal tin' 
remission of the death-penalty in twenty-one out of thirty-one cases in which 
the liability had hitherto c.xisUsl. They thought this e.xtremely bold—feared 
they were going faster and furtlnu' than (*overnment would approve—and did 
not know what Lord John Russell would thiidi of so swe<!])ing a change. 
Lord John Russell thought it bold, but enjoyed tht‘ prosjtect of throwing so 
great a boon into the laj) of the nation and its representatives. On the morning 
of th(j day of debate, one of the Commissioners went to ])repare I,ord John 
Russell f«r tin? occasion, by putting him in possession of the knowledge and 
the j)ro])Osals of the Commissioners. A friend begged him to bdl the Minister 
that some people thought the House and the nation more ready than he was 
aware of for the abolition of the death-jtenalty, and that he must not be sur- 
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prised il’ he found it so. From the Minister’s sur])risc at the result of that 1837—40. 
nij'ht’s debate, it Avas cli'ar that he had liad no AA'arniu'j;. ' — 

On the 2;3rd of Alareh, Lord .John Russell had asked haive to bring in a 
Hill—tlu! first of the scries which Avas to reduce the number of capital offences. 

On the 10th of May, the Order of the Day fur the necessary Oominitteo Avas 
read. Tlie Ministerial proposition AV'as to remit the death-penalty in 21 cast's; 
and to ntstrict it considerably in some of the 10 which remained. Mr. EAAart 
moved an amendment, confining the penalty of death to the one case of delibe¬ 
rate murder—scarcely disguising, in Lord .John Russeirs o])inion, his ohject 
of obtaining an abolition of the jninishment as soon after as possible. 'I’lie 
Minister deidared himself (extremely surprised at th<! turn the debate had taktm xs"'"- 

before the division. Instt'ad of rejoicing in the great boon Avhich he Avas 
offering, and Avhich lu' had sup{)os(>d might he thought too daring, the House 
treated him as if lie had been ])ro])osing to make tlu' hiAV more instead of less 
stringent. 'I’he Ministerial adherents took the alarm ; and it Avas understood 
that the M’hig Avhijijier-in strained every nerve to rally mcnihers for a division 
Avhich they had concluded to he jierfectly safe Avithout them. The vesul^ of 
these exertions Avas a Ministerial majority of 1.—Tlie Hills glassed the T/ords 
on the 14th of dulv. Lord Hrougham observing that nothing hut the iiressure icmsird, xxxMii. 
of time ])r('V('nt(Kl his eudi'avouring to amend these measures, by making the , 
remission of the death-penalty extend to Hi crimes, cxcejit that of murder; ! 
and he did not knoAv that lu' should venture to except that—so eonvinced Avas 
he that ca]>ital jmnisliment tended to the increase of crimg,and the impairing 
of jiislice. 

The Criminal Jjaxv Commission continued its labours till 1845, Avhen it 
expired; hut reviA'cd, Avith an addition to its numbers, for the further prosecu¬ 
tion of its objects, 'flu' Commissioners had then iiresentcd (nght Reports— RF'-n.rs m rm. 

^ / n X CoAIMISsUtN, 

of high A'alue. Resides the suhjeets alrc'ady mentioned, they rejiorted on the I'niituui outi.m- 
treatment of juveuih' offenders, and u])on the consolidation of the general 
statute hiAv. Their digest of our Criminal LaAv, entitled “The Act of Crimes 
and Punishments,” is considt'ied to have fulfilled the jmrpose of their ajipoint- 
ment, and to he a national benefit too great to he fully appreciated hut through 
lapse of time. The ncAV Commission of 1845, AA’hich inclmh'd the members 
of the fornu'r one. Avas a))])oiuted for the roAision of this Act of Crimes and 
I’unishments, in pre])aration for its being made the law of the ^nd. A siih- 
setpient Report, by the memlxu-s of the <dd Commission, on the laAV of ]n-oc<'- 
dure as regards indictable offences, Avas likcAvise given to the ncAv Commission 
for revision, in the ho])e of its also becoming hiAV. These' ])i-eparations for ren¬ 
dering the Criminal LaAv of England clear, intelligible, and aeci'ssihlc in its 
statement to all, and the proseeulion of offences sim]ile, direct, and certain, 
are an honourable sign of the times, and a credit to th<’ administration of the 
lAcriod. 

The session of 1839 Avas a inemorahlc one to at least half the nation for'jjiitYiaiV' " 
yielding the first act of Avhat must become a course of legislation on Indialf of 
the rights of Avomen, Avho are in so many Avays ojjpressed by the la%s of Eng¬ 
land that Lord Hrougham’s objection to the measure was based on his fear 
to touch a mass of hiAvs so cruel and indefensible as that all must come doAvn 
if any part aa’cvo brought into question. The object uoav Avas to obtain for 
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1837_ 40 , mothers of irreproacluible (M)udiict who should bo separated from their hus- 

V—. hands, access )o their young children by petition to the Judges, in whose 
' power it was to regulate the terms of (hat access. Wlien this W’as clearly 
's(at('d in the House in 18.38—when it w'as declared that by the law ot 
England a Imshand of tin; most profligate character had the ])ow^er of pi'C- 
\enting his virtuous wife from ever seeing her diihlrcn—tliat it was on hehali' 
only of mothers irreproachable in the I'ye of the hnv (hat access to tlndr 
children was asked for—and that this access was to be obtained only by 
permission of the Ikjuity Judges,—the object sought ap])oared so mere a fraction 
of what was dm' to doim'stic claims, so small a restitution of natural rights 
])rofusely stolen by a barbarous law, that tlu' Hill—called the (Custody ol 
Infants’ Hill—was jiassed by llu^ Commons ra 2 )idly, and by large majorities, 
lu the Lords, howe\(T, thev(' was o])])osition ; and Lord Hroiigham n'corded 
his views in a s])eeeh w hich ought to be prest-rved as a sjx'cimen of the morality 
^wofessed in high jdaces in the Ibtli century. In Hansard, the s]i('ech stands 
iimiwci,.Hhv. 77 !i entire, for tlu' usc' oi' future historians, and the amazement of future moralists. 

What we have to do with here is the statement of the spirit and structure of 
the iNIarriage law' as regards the rights of the 7vlfe, at the datt' of the contro¬ 
versy about the (histody of the children. 

liiii.o.iiiM “ He was ready to admit—that the law w as harsh and cruel in its o])eration 
lit woLi. on those cases which had bc'en stSted ; and also ihat tlieir small.numbcr was 
no guarantee that many more did not ('xist which had never seen (he light. 
His noble friend |iad stated the evils of (he i)reseut .state of the law; he had 
shown how unjust (he law was with regard to (he treatment and tin- custody 
of the offspring of (lie wife by licr husband; he had shown lunv it had 
oj)eratc!tl harshly on the wife; and he had jxiinted out instances in which (hat 
law might have entailed evil on (he children ; and then he contended that his 
Hill must be acce))(cd as a remedy, because it would be a less evil than tin,' 
(wils jiointed jOul. Hut there W(>re many evils which the Hill did not i)rof('ss 
to remedy. Could any thing he more liarsh or ermd tlian that tin; wife’s 
goods and chattels .should he at the imu'cy of the husband, and that slu' might 
work and labour, and toil for an unkind father to .suj)port his i'amily and 
children, wliile the Imsband re])aid her with har.shness and brutality, he all 
tlu^ time rioting and rev<'lling in extravagance and dissi])ation, and s(|uander- 
ing in the comjiany of guilty jjaramours tin? 2 >'‘f'<luce of lu'r imbistry f 'i'he 
law was silent to the comjdaints ol'such a w oman ; or, if not silent, all it said 
was that in the sweat of her brow she should eat her bread : and not onlv so; 
luit that in tlu! sweat of her brow' her huslyand should eat his broad, and S])end 
the j)roduc(; of her industry in insulting her by lavishing her iiroperty on his 
]»aramours. He knew that there were anomalies and a thousand contradic¬ 
tions in the IMarriage law; but (he existence; of those anomalies and con- 
(ladictions should operate as so many wuirnings against the introduction of 

new anomalies and changes in that INIairiage law. In that action” (,an 

action for damages against an alleged ])aramour) “ the character of a woman 
was sw'ori* away. Instances were known in which by tadlusion between the 
husband and a pretended ])aramour, the character* of the avife had been 
(h stroyed. All (his could take place, and yet the wife had no defence. She 
was excluded from Westminster Hall; and, behind her back, by the prineiirles 
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of our jiiriKjn-udonoe, her character was tried h: t the hushand and tlie 1837—40. 
man called h(;r ])arainom'. lJut what was the case when tin' man was the '— 
guilty party i What legislation was there in favour of the wih'Was it just 
that ill her sufterings .she should have no rc'iiKuly, no suflicii'iit remedy; hut 
rather bo left to the mockery and insult of her hushand ? The hushand niiglit 
pursue his course : ht^ might refuse to live with his wife, unless she went to 
Mloctors’ Commons, and demanded a n'stitution of conjugal rights, which no 
woman of delicacy could well do. A will' had the greatest difliculty to obtain a 
separation in the case of adultery. Tlu're had been two cases only hefore that 
House in which such relii'f had been granted; the one being a case in which 
incest had been jiroved. Tlu' ])resent state of the law was such as to bring 
out a passive resistance on the part of tlu‘ sex, which felt that they were not 
properly ri'jiresented in the legislature. Having .shown that the law was not 
mon; oppressivi' to the wife in this than in other cases, he now came to consider 
w'hether the remedy proposed for flu' alleged evil was ajijnopriate.” 

Lord Rrougham’s conclusion was adverse to the Hill: but that was ot little 
moment in view of the service he rendered to the oppressed by his exposuri' of 
the position of married women in Knghind. As he said, “ they weri' not 
jiroperly represented in the h'gislature.” They were not represenlid at all. 

The parly su])))Of,cd, in works ol' political philosophy, to rejnesent them arc 
precisely those against whom legislation is needed for their ])rofection. In the 
case before us, it was, as was oja'uly declared at tlu' lime, jnecisely the men 
who despised and distrusted women, and had no conception of such an ideal 
as the virtuous matronage ot Kugbnid, who exerted themselves to ])revent the 
])a.ssage of the law which should ])ermit a blameless mother oecasiimally to see 
lu'r children, by an order I’rom the Equity .ludges. t)n that night, wheiilmrd 
Hrougham made his remarkable speech, the division was as remarkable as 
any thing that took place, 'fwo lalijs rvc're told in the course (jf the debates 
on the Hill wliich nu'lted tlu' hearts of those who heard them. This was 
tnu' sourc(! of int('rest. Auotlu'r was the dread on the ])art of certain peers 
that this Hill would grant too much liberty to baiglishwomen, and that they 
would be euconraged to elope, if they had luipe of any laws being made in 
their favour—though it was only women who had not elop<‘d who were tlu* 
objects of this Hill. Tlu' result was, in the ivords of Hansard, “ The Hou.se Uimsarci, xii.. 

’’ ... 7‘il. 

divided: content'.): not content 11 : majority 2. Hill throwmout.” There ,n ,,,1 

follows, however, a sensible Protest against this rejection of the Hill, signed 
by lands Holland and I,yndhurst and the Duke of Sutherland. 

The (picstion wais sure to come on again. hen the position of motlu'is 
had once been argued, the nation which had sent out Protectors of slaves, 
and which was striving to put an end to one-sided and tyrannical legislation 
in Jamaica, was not likely to neglect the suffei-ing women at home whom 
tyranny had bereaved of their children. In tlu; next session the Hill was 
passed. 

There were circumstances connected with the final efl'ort which c;ui never iin i ..f isii i. 
be forgotten by the Lnvyers wlio prepared the Hill, the members of 4 )avliament 
who supported it, or any women who heard of them; for all the w'omen of 
Great Britain w'ere insulted by the methods pursued to defeat the Bill. The 
case stands out clear fi-om the Law Magazines and the reviews of the time. 
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1837—40. First, iittacks wore made on the motives and chaiacters of the originators and 
'——promoters of the Bill; and this was made less diilicult and more nmnanly by 
tlie fact being well known that it was at the instance of a bereaved mother 
that redress was sought ; as it is always at the instance of sufferers that remedial 
legislation is achieved. Next, an article apjx'ared in the British and Foreign 
Quarterly.Review, which was intendi'd to operate against tin; Bill, but which 
pi'obahly wrought the other way. This article proceeded on the supposition 
that all women are bent on mischief; and (hat the only way to manage them 
is to pla(!e them under the absolute despotism of their husbands. In the 
course of the argurmuit or exposition, several of the most eminent ladies in 
Great Britain were insulted by name, and every woman in the world by im¬ 
plication. This article, or the substance of it, was reprinted in pam])hh't 
form; and a co]>y of it was put into the hands of the ])eers as they entered 
the House, by Lord Wynford, the chief agitator against the Bill. It did not 
answc'T its purpos<,‘ with those ]ieers who ri'ally knew any thing of the matron- 
age of England. The Bill was read a first time in the ('ommons on the f30lh 
jiansnrd, *iviii. of uiid the last time on the 2<Sth of .1 une. The will of the Gonnnons 

had been suiReiently shown the year befon'. When the second reading in 
iiimsard, xiix. Loj'ds took place. Lord Wynford observed : “ llis noble and learned friend 

had truly said that (he custody of the cliildren belonged by law to the fatln'r. 
That was a wise* law, for the father was responsible for tin' rearing up of tin' 
children; but when unha]i])y differences s('])arated the father and mother, to 
give the custody of the child to the father, and to allow access to it by (be 
mother, was to injure the child ; for it was natural to expect t1iat the mother 
would not instil into tin' child any respect for the husband whom sin,' might 
hate or despise. The effects of such a system would be most mischievous to 
the child, and would prevent its being properly brought up.” Lord Wynford 
did not go on to say whether he thought it would be good for the child, in the 
custody of a profligate father, to hear that father’s way of speaking of the irre¬ 
proachable mother;—a way of sjreaking determined by the old rule that nnui 
1113 . hate those whom they have injured.-—Lord Denman thought that “ some 
alteration, and that of a sweeping character, was absolutely necessary to the 
due administration of justice, and for the jn-evimtion of the frightful injurii's 

to socii'ty which the present .system gave birth to. In the case of ‘'1‘he 

King r. Groenhill,’ which had been decideil in IHllti, before himself and the 
rest of the judges of the Court of King’s Bench, he believed that there was not 
one judge who had not fldt ashamed of (he state of the law; and that it was 
such as to render it odious in the eyes of the country. The effect in that case 
was to enable the father to take his children from his young and blameh'ss 
wife, and place them in the charge of a woman with whom In; then cohabited. 
The present law was cruel to the wife, debasing to the husband, and danger-, 
ous, and probably ruinous, to the health and morals of the children, who could 
not have any such sure guarantee against corruption, under the tutidage of a 
profligate father, as the occasional care of a mother.” Lord Denman emphati¬ 
cally warned the liords of the grave responsibility they would incur, both as 
rc'garded the morals of society, and their relation to the other House of parlia¬ 
ment, if they threw out this Bill, sent up now for the third time by such large, 
majorities of the Commons. Lord Wynford’s postponing amendment was 
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negatived without a division; the Hill was read a third time on the 2d, and ISdT—40. 
received the Royal Asscat on the 17th, of August. If the Queen understood 
the ftill .signi ficaiKte of this Hill, as the first blow struck at the oppression of jiunsaid,i. :tr,'i. 
English h'gislation in relation to women, it must have been with singular 
pleasure that she made the Hill law. 

Another pii'ce of beneficent legislation of this jicriod was highly conserva¬ 
tive of the domestic purity and happiness of CIrcat Hritain. 

Mr. Rowland Hill, when a young man, was walking through the Lake dis- ''' 

trict, when he one day saw the postman deliver a letter to a woman at a cot¬ 
tage door. The woman turned it over and examined it, and then returned it, 
saying that she coidd not ])ay the ])ostage, which was a shilling. Hearing 
that the lettiu' was from her brotlier, J\lr. Hill ])aid the po.stage, in spile of the 
manifest unwillingness of the woman. As soon as the ])ostman was out of 
sight, she show('(l Mr. Hill how his money had been wasted, as far as she was 
(HUieerned. T'he sheet was blank. There was an agreeuunit betwi'en her brolln'r 
and herself, that as long as all went well with him,die should send a blank 
shei't in this way once a ([uarler ; and she thus had tidings of him without 
expi'iise of ])Ostage. iMost jieoplc would have remembered this incident as 
a curious story to tell: but Mr. Hill’s was a mind which wakened u]) at once 
to a sense of the .significance of the fact. There must be something wrong in 
a system which drove a brotlu’r and sister to cheating, in order to gratify their 
desire to hear of oni' another’s welfare. It was ea.sy enough in those days for 
any one whose alti'ution was turned towards the subji'cl, to collect a mass of 
tinecdoles of such cheating. Parents and children, hrothers and sisters, lovers oir- 

and friends, must have' tidings of each other, where there is any jiossibilit v of 
obtaining them ; and those who had not shillings to sjauid in postage—who 
could no more sjiend shillings in ])ostiige than the class above them (amid 
spend hundreds of pounds on iiictures—would resort, to anv devici' of com¬ 
munication, without thinking there was any harm in such cheating, because 
no inoiu'y was kept back from governmimt which could have been paid. 'I'hen' 
was curious dotting in newspapers, by which messages might be spidled out. 
Newspa])ers being franked by writing on the covers tlu' names of members of 
])arliament, a set of signals was arranged, by wdiich the nanu^, selected were 
made to serve as a bulletin. Men of business so wrote Ictters^as that sc'veral 
might go on one sheet, which W'as to be cut up and distributed. The smug¬ 
gling of letters by earriers W’as enormous. After all (>X])cnditure of time and 
ingenuity, there lemaiiu'd, however, a tt'rrible blank of enforced sihmee. M e 
l()ok back now A\ith a sort of ama/(‘d com]>assion to th(‘ old crusading tilings, 
when warrior-husbands and their wives, grey-lu'aded jiarents and llu'ir brave 
sons, ])arted with the knowh'dge that it must he months or years befiire they 
could In-ar evim of one another's existeiu'c. M’e wamder how they bon* the 
depth of sihmee. And we feel the same now about the families of I’olal' 
voyagers. Hut, till a dozen j ears ago, it did not occur to many of us how like 
this wuis the fate of the largest classes in our own country. 'I'he fact is, there 
was no full and free ejiistolary intercourse' in the' country, exci'pt hi'tween 
those who had the command of franks. There wmre fi'w families in the wide 
middle class who did not feel the cost (if postage a heavy it('m in their ex¬ 
penditure; and if the young people sent Ictte'is home only once a fortni-ht 
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]837_.40. the amount at the year’s end was a rather serious matter. But it was the vast 
—' multitude of the lower orders who .suffered like the crusading families of old, 
and the gcographicfil discoverers of all time. When once their families parted 
off from home, it was a separation almost like that of death. The hundreds of 
thousands of apprentices, of sho])men, of governesses, of domestic servants, 
were cut off* from family relations as if seas or deserts lay between them and 
lionie. If the shilling for each letter could 1)C saved by the economy of weeks 
or months at first, the rarity of the correspondence went to increase the rarity: 
new interests hastened the dying out of old ones; and the ancient domestic 
affections rtere hut too apt to wither aw'ay, till the Avisli for intercourse was 
gone. Tlie young girl could not ease her heart by pouring out her cares and 
difficulties to her mother before sht: .slept, as she can now, when the penny and 
the .sheet of paper are the only condition of the correspondence. The young 
lad felt that a letter home was a somewhat serious and formal matter, when it 
must cost his parents more than any indulgi'uce tliey ever thought of for 
themselves; and the old fun and light-hearteduess were dropped from such 
domestic intercourse as there was. The elfeet upon morals of this kind <tf 
restraint is ])roved beyond a doubt by the <'\idence afforded in tlie army. It 
was a w'ell-known fact, that in regiments where the commajiding officer Avas 
kind and courteous about franking letters for the piivates, and encouraged 
tlu'in to Avrite as often as tlu'y jdeased, the soldiers Avere more sober and 
manly, more virtuous and domestic in their affections, than Avhere difficulty 
. was made by the indolence or stiffness of the fninking officer. To some per¬ 

sons, this as])ect has ever appeared the most important of the various interest- 
oniin kitkcts as[)cets of the postage reform achicAX'd by iMr. lloAvland Hill. As for others, 
it is impossible to estimate the advantages of the change. In reading CoAV])er’s 
J,lfe, hoAV strange uoav .seems his expenditure of time, thought, and trouble, 
about obtaining franks for the i\IS. and jnoofs of his Homer;—noAV, AA'hen 
every mail carries packets betAveen authors, printers, and publishers, for a I'cav 
pence, AA'ithout any teazing solicitation for franks, or dependence upon any 
body’s good offices! What a mass of tradesmen’s patterns and samides, of 
trade circulars, of bills and small sums of money, of music and books, of seeds 
and floAvers, of small merchandize and friendly gifts, of curious s])ecimens pass¬ 
ing betAvecn men of science, of bulletins of health to satisfy anxious hearts, is 
every day sent abroad over the land—and noAV spreading over Avide oceans and 
across continents, through' IloAvland Hill’s discovery of a Avay to throAV doAvn 
the old barriers, and break through the ancient silence !) It Avas truly a benefi¬ 
cent legislation Avhich made this diange. 

It Avas not easy, hoAvever, to make the change. I,ong after the case Avas 
rendered clear—long after the old evils and the ncAv possibility Avcrc made as 
evident as facts and figures can make any proposition—there was difficulty— 
Vexatious, even exasperating difficulty—in eaivying the reform. One great 
obstacle at the outset aa us, that the I’ost Office has, through all time, declared 
itsdf perfect. As the Duke of Wellijigton declared of our representative system, 
that it could not be improved, Avhile the grass and trees of Old Sarum were 
sending tAvo members to parliament, so the I’ost Office declared itself perfect 
Avhen carts and saddle-horses carried its bags; and again, when Mr. Palmer’s 
mail-coaches (declared an impossible creation in 1797) brought the Bath let- 
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ters to London in eiglitecn hours, and could take no nothtc of out-of-the-way 
towns and small villages; and again, when a letter from Uxbridge, ]iosted on 
Friday night, could not reach Gravesend till Tuesday morning; and finally, 
wh(!U the state of postal communication in tneat liritaiu Avas Avhat has been 
indicated above. No postal reforms of a comprehensive character have ever 
originated in tln^ Post Office itself. This is natural; because its officers are 
wholly occupied with its interior affairs, and cannot look abroad so as to eoni- 
pai'c its ])rovisions Avitb the growing needs of society. It rc'quired a pedestrian 
traveller in the Lake district, making his Avay-side observations—an investi¬ 
gator who could ascertain something of the extent of smuggling of letters—a 
man of an open heart, who could enter into family sympathies—a man of jdiilo- 
sophk’al ingenuity, Avho coidd devise a remedial scheme—and a man of busi¬ 
ness, Avho could fortify such a sc.bemc with an impri'gnable accuracy—to 
achieve such a reform. The man Avas among ns, and th{> thing is done. 

m. Hill ascertained that “the cost of mere transit incurred upon a letter 
sent fnnn London to Edinburgh, a distance of 400 tniles, is not more than one 
thirty-sixth part of a ])enny.” Wlnui this Avas once made clearly known to 
the peojdc of London and Edinburgh, it Avas not likely that they Avould be long 
content to ])ay a shilling or u])Avards. It Avas not likely that rich merchants 
would be content; and much less the multitude to Avhom a shilling Avas a pro¬ 
hibitory duty on correspondence. It Avould strike them all that if government 
reeeived such a jnofit as tliis on the transmission of lett(‘rs, the government 
must Ik; getting niuch too rich at the expense; of letter-Avriters, and to the 
injury of persons Avho AAOuld fain Avritc letters if they could. If it apjteiired, 
hoAvever, that the revenm' from the Post Office Avas unaccountably .small—tluit 


1837—10. 




I’ovt-onit <" lit', 
ftirnt, i», 14, dj 
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it Avas diminishing in actual amount, insti'ad of incri 


Avlth the s])ri‘ad of 


po]mlation—it Ava.s clear that the Post Office could not be so perfi-ct as it 
thought itself—that it Avas not ansAvering its ])ur])ose—that, AAbalcver might 
be its mismanagA'inent, and con.seqncnt cx))eusiveness, there must also be an 
enonnons amount of smuggling of letters. And the facts Avere so. IJetAveen 
the years 1815 and 1835, the Post Office annual revenue had declined; Avhile, 
on its OAvn c.xisting tiunns, it oiiglit, from the increase of population, to Inue 
risen £507,700:—froni the more Increase of jiopulation it ought to have riseti 
thus much, Avithout regard to the impiwoment of education, and the sjiread of 
commerce, Avhich had taken place in those tAventy years. 

The Avay to deal Avith smuggling is „in)W very aa cII understood. To ex¬ 
tinguish smuggling, it is uece.ssary to loAvor duties to the point AA'hich makes 
•smuggling not Avorth Avhile. In some of the most jiopulous districts of Eng¬ 
land, it Avas believed that the number of letters illegally convc'ycd by carriers, 
and delivered in an aAvkward and irregular sort of Avay at tin; cost <»f a penny 
each, far exceeded that of the letters sent through the Post Office. Tlu; 
jAcnny jiosts established in tOAvns Averc found to ansAver Avell. I’ulting to¬ 
gether these and a hundred other facts Avith that of the actual cost of trans- 
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mission of an Edinburgh letter, Mr. Hill jnoposed to reduce the cost of all ui, ckuioml 
letters not exceeding half an ounce in Aveight to a penny. The shock to the 
Post Office of such an audacious proposal Avas extreme ; aud so Avas the amaze¬ 
ment of the public at tin; opening of such a j)rosi)cct. As the actual cost of 
transmission to any part of the kingdom reached by the mail Avas less than a 
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1837—40. farthins*', the ])i‘nuy rate might ho nuulo uniform—to tlie saving of a world of 
time and trouhle—and still tin; juolit or tax would he 200 p(!r cent. Mr. Hill’s 
calculation was, that if the postage could be ])aid in advance, so as to save time 
and labour in delivery,andothorfacilitic's of eonnnnnieation bo established, which 
he jiointed ont, and the postage be ri'dnced to a penny for half-ounce letters, 
the increase in the number of letters, by the stoppagriof smuggling and the 
new <heaj)nc.ss, must soon be four-fold. M'heu it became four-fold, the net 
revenue, after defraying the exi)ense of conveying franks and newspapers, 
would amount to .Cl,278,000 jier annum; a sum only ,€280,000 less than tin; 
existing revcniu'. .Vs no one supposed that the increase would ultimately be 
so little as Jbur-fold, then* was every prospiK’t that the l’o,st Oflica; revwiue 
would, in a few years, recowT its then present amount directly; while it was 
certain that, under other heads, the revenue must be largely increased through 
the stimulus given to comnu'iaa; by ini])roved cumnuinicatiou. Lord Lowther, 
the I’ost-Master-fic'neral, had alnaidy ]»ropos('d the cheap transmission of jirices 
current, as important to the interests of trade: and if the same advantage 
could be extended to all paja'is connected with coninu'rec', there was no saying 
how great would be the stimulus comnuinicated to bu.siness of every kind. 
When Mr. Hill projioscd his plan, the revenue was in a flourishing state ; in a 
state -which would justify such an ('X])erini('nt as this for snch ends. It is well 
that none foreknew th(> reverse xvhich was at hand, and the long (h'pression 
which must ensue; I'or none might havi' had courage to go into the enter- 
])rise; but that reverse served admirably as a test of the reform ; and thnaigh 
the long depression which ensued, Mr. Hill’s plan, though cruelly maimed, 
and allow(»d at first no fair chance, worked well while every thing else was 
working ill. 'I'he revenue from the I’ost Office wc'iit on stiaidilv increas¬ 
ing, while every other branch of the jiational income was declining or 
stationary. 

Some years before this time, Mr. Charles Knight had suggested that the 
best way of collc(;ting a ])enny ])ostagc> on newsj)a])ers would b(' by the us<' of 
.stani]»ed covers. IVlr. Hill now availed himself of this idea, acknowledging its 
origin, flly means of a ])enny letter stamp, the I’ost Office might be saved all 
the trouble of collecting ]»ostagey and (he delivcT) he iynnensely accelerated. 
If residents in towns woidd have' generally adopted his suggestion of havin''- 
letter-boxes, vvith a slit, affixed to the inside of their street-doors, it would 
have been a further important savii^ of time—the postman having only to 
dro]) the letters into the box, knock at the door, and run on, instead of having 
to wait for the answ-cr to his knock. This picc(! of justice to the scheme is 
not yet ])ractised nearly to tlu' extent that it ought to Im! ; hut, notwitlrstanding 
tliis, and many other needless impediments to the transaction of I’o.st Office 
business, the quantity of work dom; without, increas(! of the staff is prodigious. 

Mr. Hill had to endure something of the bitter disa])pointment which is the 
irsiial portion of great social rcfonm'rs; but, from the enlightenment of the 
ag(;, his mortifications were neitlu'r so comjdete nor so dnrahh' as those of 
many benefactors of society. He first proffered his plan privately to the govern¬ 
ment. Next, he published his first pamj)hlet on Post Office- Ileform, wlien the 
commercial world became interested at once, and forced the scheinc! on the in¬ 
different and indolent administration. Mr. VV^allacc moved, but without avail, 
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for a .select coraniittoc of the Commons, to investi<^alc and report upon the 15:^37 _ 40 . 

plan, in I'V'hruary, IS.’hS ; the government declaring, in hoth Housc.s, that the —' 

matter was under tlunr consideration. Petitions came up to parliament from 
(duimhers of (^omnnn-ce, the Common (Council of London, the merchants and 
hankers of London, literary societies, and other bodies, which indicated to the 
Ministers tliat this was not a niattc'r to be trilled with. Tliey showed their 
interest in a way which amused their fih'uds and enemies alike—by proposing 
little schemes, and alterations, and devices of tlieir own, whi( h jnoved only 
that they were A'cry courageous in one direction, if not in another. They feanal 
endangering the revenue; but they did not fear to place tlieniselves and their 
little notions side by side with the man and the scheme in wliom and in which 
the nation placed conlidencaa Nh'ither they nor the administration who suc¬ 
ceeded tlumi, could se(' that tlu^ y)lan was a grand whoh', which demanded to 
he left ('iitiro, and to ho work('d by him who had devisi'd it; and both cabinets 
were for ])ulling it in pieces, th(mis(dves, or by jx-rmission to tlu' old Post 
Office to do it—being ready, all the time, to make its author res]»onsihle for 
the disasters that might hap])en through the very mutilation of tin* scheme. 

Mr. Spring Rice won for himself the title of “The Footman’s J'riend,’’ given 
by a merry newspaper when he proffered his owii little scheme of a new ]>ost- 
age which should save flunkies the trouble of carrying ladies’ notes. IVlnm 
the s])ecial commiltee was granted, and up to nearly the close of its labours, 
in August, 1 S.’IS, the chairman, a government official, and other members of his 
way of thinking, declared to their friends in the clubs and in drawing-rooms, 
that the pn'sent agitation would ])rohahly induce considerable reduction of 
the rate of postage ; hut, as to the a(h)])tion of Mr. Hill’s ]dan, it was the most 
absurd idea that any one could entertain ;—too absurd to he worth a rc'ply. 

Some of these gentlenum continued to say the same thing till within six w'ecks 
of the introduction of Mr. Hill’s measms' into the House of Commons by the 
Chancellor of the 1',xehe<|uer, on .Inly 5,1S39. The evidence obtained in com- iiunstmi,xivm. 
mittee was irri;sistihle : the (h niand of a trial of the jdan by the commercial 
world and the general ])uhlie was. irrc'sistihle : the ])ressure of reason and will 
together was irresistible; and the plan was affirmed by a majority of 102 in i'™s"''i.xiu. 3 oi. 
the (a)mnions, and made law on the ITth of August followijig. 'im' nn!>.uji' ' 

For a few W(‘eks, a uniform four-penny rate was charged, that the Post y'"'' 

Office might not he overwhelmed at once by a deluge of penny letters, before Minimi. 

its officials had become accustomed to the new method of charging by weight: 

hut on the 10th of January, 1S40, the real scheme was tried. 'I'he inland rate in m, s. 111311 : 

n • 1 T I ♦ • 1 UHLI). 

was now a penny for every ])r('*pa](l packet not t'xcet'ding x oz. in w(':<»lit, 
and %L for every such jiacki't not paid in advanci': double the rati' for packets 
above 1 oz. and under 1 oz.; and ‘‘Id. more if pre-jiaid, 4d. if unpaid, for 
every oz. or fraction of an oz. beyond. Then' was much amusing excitement 
every whore about putting the ])lan into practice—some (but not enough) 
affixing of letter-boxes to house-doors—some mistakes, such as forgetting to 
])rc-pay fat which correspondents were wrathful)—or sli])ping a letter and 
a penny together into the box at the post office—a great stimulus to the 
manufacture of frank weights, and a great fertility of invention about enve¬ 
lopes, stamps, paper that could not he imitated, and gums that were warranted 
hannless and seemly. Mulready furnished a design for an envclo])C which 
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1837—40. had much merit—but two great defects:—it did not leave space for a long 
^ address, or one made long by the scrawling of the illiterate; and it rendered 
stale some signs of emotion which should never be made irreverently familiar 
—as the uplifted hands and eyes of the widowed mother who is receiving a 
letter from an absent son. That envelope was soon laid aside, and the more 
convenient stamp introduced, of the (iueen’s head in one corner. When this 
stamp became procurable either sciKiratcly or on the envelope, and when its 
being on a blue ground came to denote its bt'ing a 2r/. stamp, the machinery 
of convenience was at length complete to the public, Jis tar as hitters w’ere con¬ 
cerned. Tli(! stamps came into use on the (itli of May. iFranking entirely 
ccciscd on flic day ivlien the penny rate was introduced ;|and the people wore 
amused with the idea that the Queen herself was paying postage. )This 
abolition of the franking privilege was declared by those who had previously 
been free from postagi; charges to be mor(' felt by them than they could have 
su])posed possible. They found their j)Ostage expenditure to be mounting uj) 
to many pounds in the year; and a multitudii of them who had not before 
considered the matter now saw how right it was that the Jiristoeracy shoidd 
pa}' tlieir share towards a tax which had hitherto never touched them, while 
it bore hardly upon the ])oorest in the land who could read and write. 
lusf'LTr'' results of tlie plan after a year's adoption A\cre as encouraging as could 

be at all expected under the unfavourable circumstances of commercial distress 
and of the plan being tried by halves. Tlie reduction of postage was tried, 
Avithout the accompanying condition of improved facilities in the transmission 
and delivery of letters; ai/tl large expenses rve-re inclined which liad nothing 
to do Avith the ncAv plan, but Avhich Avent into the general account of the 
Post Office. The increase in the number of chargeable letters Avas two and 
KiM.iisofthcKcw lialf fold; and these yielded more than half the former gross revenue of 
the Post Office: the increase of expense in connexion Avith tlie plan Avas about 
£44,000: and the actual net revenue Avas £40o,000—a falling-off of nearly 
three-fourths from the former net leveiiue. Mr. Hill had predicted a state of 
things somewhat less favourable than this as the result of the first year’s 
exjieriment, under these jiarticular heads: but he had hojied that the profit¬ 
able ])arts of his plan Avould have been tried, as Avell as those Avhich must 
bring jnesent loss. Those Avho understood the matter, how'cver, had noAv no 
further doubt of ultimate success, even iu regard to the pecuniary returns of 
the Post Office, AA'liile tlie increased facilities for business, for the promotion of 
science and the arts, and for family intercourse, Avcrc felt and acknoAvlcdgcd 
in the remotest corners of the llritish islands. As Mr. Hill had himself the 
pleasure of knowing, “ the postman had now to make long rounds through 
humble districts Avhere, heretofore, his knock Avas seldom heard.” As for tlie 
number of letters sent by post, it appears to haA'c been at this time more than 
Kt'kilUi, p. 7 . double Avhat it Avas before the reduction of jAostage. There Avas reason to 
supjiosc that, if the plan w^as fairly tried, five years Avould suffice to restore the 
gross revenue of the i’ost Office, while the advantages to other branches of the 
revenue would be meantime pcrj)etually on the increase. The proportion of 
pr^-paid letters Avas continually on the increase us people learned to manage 
their own sliare of the plan ; and this incessantly diminished the labour of the 
Post Office. The transmission of small sums of money by post office orders 
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was bccomin;^ more and more roinmon, not only aidincr tlie transaction of 1837—40. 
busiii(!ss, but carrying comfort into thousands of humble hom(>s. The stamps ^ 

themselves beciimc a convenient form of small currency. The illicit eon- 
veyancci of letters ceased at once, when the Post Olliec became the cheapest 
means of conveyance. Thus the prospect was chec'ring in every way bul one. 

The one drawback was that the plan was not fairly worki'd. The Post Olfiee; 
authorities -were hostile to the change; and neither the existing governnumt 
nor that which succ('ed('d it supimrted Mr. Hill. Evem while lui was engaged 
under the Melbourne Ministry, to RU])erintend tbe working of bis own plan, 
it was adopted only by halves; and immediapdy on the succession of the Peel 
administration, he was dismissial, and the scheme left, <as far as the publie 
would allow it, to the mercy of the hostile post-oHice authorities. 

At the end of thna; years, no part of Mr. Hill’s plan had been fully tried 
but that of the reduction of ])ostag(‘. Little was done towards the sim])lilica' 
tion of arrangements or the introduction of economy: and almost nothing in 
regard to increased s])eed in the delivery, or facility for the despatch, of letters. 

The times were fearfully bad ; yet, according to a return made to tin' House 

of Lords, tin' n'sults were that the gross revenue had n'ached two-thirds of its Mr. iiiirsi'ctmon 

old amount; and that the net revenue of tin'Post Office was inci-easing from Apni nh. isk! ’ 


branch of n'vcnue was decn'asiiu 


Hut ]\lr. 


cast out and discouraged. 


All parties became 


yi'ar to year, nhile ('very otln'r 
Hill was oidy for a time 
convinced at last, as the public at large were throughout, that he was 
I'ssential to tin' working of his own ])ion ; and he nas solicited to return to 
his task of sn])erintendence in the Post Office. Sinc(' that time, various 
reforms and beni'licial arrangements have bc('n introduced; and even his 
ultimate scheme of a ])arcel-post is in partial op('ration. In time, the nation 
will have tin' whole. 

Meanwhile it hardly needs to be ])oint('d out, that though the fiscal results 
of the plan are those which must be first considered by ])arliament and otlnif 
brancln's of tin' government, they are not those which are most important to 
the nation at large. It is all very well that the revenue should rise to what it 
was befon', and that incrcas(' should be ]teree))tible ip other branches of the 
rc'venue from tin' stimulus of aid affimh'd to commerce: but the nation is far 
more' deeply intcrc'sted in the operation of the scheme on tln^ ])romotion of 
scienc(', on the daily convenience to millions of persons, and especially on the 
doTiu'stic morals of the pco])lc. The blessings which have thus accrued are 
too vast for estimate. It is believed most firmly by those who know best—by 
those whose Avalk is among the great middle aiid greater lower classes of 
society—that no oin' has done so much as IVlr. Rowland Hill in our time in 
drawing ch)ser the domestic ties of the nation, and exU'uding the inflm'nces 
of home over the rvidc-spreading, stirring, and most diverse interests of social 
life in otir own country. And from our own country, the blessing is reaching 
many more; and cheap postage is becoming established in one nation afb'r 
another, extending the benefits of the invention among myriads of men tvho 
have not yet heard the name of its author. The neighbourly shilling given in 
the 1 ,ake district was well laid out. 
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Sl'ATf. (»F THE 

Ca^e. 


1837. 


O NE of tho last subjects of iiTi]H)itaiice discMissed in parliament before the 
Melbourm; Ministry rvent out of ])ower was the Privilege «inc.stion, tbe 
orig-iu of wbich lias Ix'eii I'clated. On account of sorin' ainusin”'incidents whicb 
atti'iided tlie discussion, and of.tlie intricacy of tlie (juestion, the jiress and the 
public treated llic matter with a levity or an indifference wbich ajipear 
much out of [ilacc amidst tbe seriinisiK'ss of an liistorical review. The f'rave 
truth of the case was that an apparent inconi|)atibility had arisen between tbe 
jirivilcffcs of the ('ominous and the rii^hts of tin' subject; and tlu'Camrtof 
(iueen’s Bench and Parliament ■were directly at issue. 'The affair had Ix'conie 
what is calb'd a dead lock. No one could see liow a step could be taken in 
any direction but into deadly mischief: and yet it was lu'cessary that some- 
thin'r should be done. 

In November, 1836, (’hicf-.Iustice Ih'nman had declared from the Bench his 
ojiinion that tin' anthoritv of the llousi' of ('ommons could not justify tlu publi¬ 
cation of a libi'l: whereas tin' House and its oflicers maintained that tbe judi- 
lisher of their lleports was not subject to action for libel, as he published umh'r 
the authority of the parliann'ut; and the (piestion of tbe powers and ])rivile^-es 
of parliament could not he brought into discussion or decision before any 
other court or tribunal than parliann'iit itself, without subjecting the [larties 
concerin'd to tlie displeasure and tlie ])cnalties of iiarliament for a high breach 
of its privileges. This was tlie decision arrived at by tin' Sjiecial (Committee 
which rejiorted on tbe subji'ct in May, 1<S37. 

The ca.se now stood thus. .Messrs. IlaiLsard, the ])arliamentary ])rinter.s, 
had published certain Jleports on Prisons, in one of wbich a book, published 
by .1. ,). .Stoekdah', was called “ obscene and disgusting in the extreme.” 
Btockdale prosecuted the Hansards for a libel. Tbe Hansards pleadi'd tlu' 
authority of jiarliamcnt. The judge, Chief-.Ilist ice Denman, decktred that 
parliament could not authori/c the jmblication of libels on individuals. 
Iharliairn'iit not only insisted that it could piibli.sh what it ph'ased, but that 
itself was the sole judge of its own jiowers and jirivileges, and that for any 
person to call them in (pn'stion in any (kiurt was a high breach of ]irivilege. 
Both parties supposed themselves engaged in vindicating the liberty of the 
subject—liord Denman believing that he was saving individuals from being 
o])])ressed by the most powerful body in the realm; and the House of 
(lommon^ believing that tbe liberty of the subject was essentially involved in 
the liberties of the rejircSentative and legislative body. 

Stockdale continued his ])rosecution of the Hansards. The Hansards, who 
pi||k themselves under the jirotection of the lIousi', were directed to jilead. 
The verdict was given against them, and daimiges wen^ assessed, which the 
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House directed tlie Hansards to pay; because, having pleaded, they could not 18,30—41. 

: repudiate the result of the trial. ,— 

On tlie 31st of July, 1839, the Hansards informed the House that they 
were threatened with a similar action by another person, in relation to another 
Report. They were this time desired to take no notice, to make no prcpai-ations, 
as the action threatened would he regarded by the House as a breach of its 
))rivilegcs, and punished accordingly. The matter was supposed to he settled 
by the person said to fie aggrieved in the Report declaring that h(> had never 
had any intention of prosecuting the printers. But Stoekdale was not (piiet 
iyct. Before August was out, he brought a third action for the same libel— 
tlie sale of every fresh Copy being considered in law a separate publication of 
the libel. The Hansards were directed by the Speaker to let matters take 
their course: and they merely servc'd Stoekdale ^vith a formal notice of the 
resolutions of the House of Commons of May, 1837, and Atigust, 1839. 

The damages Avere laid at £50,000. As the Hansards would not phaid, 
judgment wmit against them by default; and a jury in the Sheriff’s court 
as.sesscd tin- damages at £000. 

The Sheriffs wi'rc brought into the affair sorely against their will: and it tui! .‘mu uni., 
was their ('mbarrassing predicament which caused the mirth of tin; mnvspapers 
throughout the rest of the transaction. The Sheriffs of London (together 
constituting one Sherifl’of Middlesex) were IMc'ssrs. "William Evans and .John 
Wheelton. First, they petitioned the Churts to allow time, before the assess¬ 
ing of the damages, that parliament might he in session : but no delay was 
])ermitted, and they wen; obliged to proceed to the assessment on the 12th of 
November. Stoekdale then pressed them on, and they were com])elled to Aimnui uwTiM.'i, 
sei/.e the printing ofiice, premises, and stock in trade, of the Hansards. On 
their re])orting on the 29th of Novc'inber that they had done so, Stoekdale 
serv('d them with an order to sell the property, that he might obtain his 
damages. The Sheriff's were thus placed hetweiai tw'o fires of w'rath. The 
House of Commons was pledged to punish them, on the one hand, for daring 
to meddle w'ith its printer; and the Court of Queen’s Bench would punish 
them, on tht' other hand, if tlu'y refusc'd to levy the money. Either the 
Speaker would send them to Newgate, or Chief-J usti(;e Denman would send 
them to the? Marshalsea. Again they asked for time*; anel some delay was 
granted—until the 19th of December—for making their return.' The sale was 
fixed for the 17th; but, to avoid the scandal and other evils of the spectacle, 
the money was paid into the; Shi'riff’s court on the night of the Kith. To put 
off extremities as long as ])ossible, the Sheriffs delayed paying the money to 
Stoekdale. The Court of Queen’s Be-neh granted a I'ule, calling upon them 
to show cause, on tlie 17th of January, why they did not pay the money. 

Meantime parliament assembled; and on the IGth, Ijord J. Russell laid the 

whole case before the House, and pressed for an immediate decision of this n.insur,i,i, u. ij. 

per]dcxing and dangerous matter. 

The House might now t>ith(;r follow its ancient method of%sscrting its ])rivi- THFji«r«o. 
lege by committing those who had violated it—in which ease, it must commit 
not only Stoekdale and his attorni'y Howard, but the Sheriffs and their 
officers, and the Chief-Justice and his coadjutors—or it might yield its privile'^es 
so far as to let the Hansards plead, and so permit the (pie.stiofi of Privilege to 

voi,. II. 3 k. 
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lg3G—41. como before the Courts—or it might yield another of its privileges, by con- 
^ fining the circulation of its lleports among its orvn members; or it might 
now pass a bill to authorize sucli a publication of their Reports as had been 
made by ]\lessrs. Hansard. The one thing that was impossible was tliat the 
House could allow matters to remain as tluiy were. It had unfortunately 
vacillated in its course, by authorizing flio IJansards to plead in one case, and 
forbidding them to do so in the next—and now it must repair tlie mischief of 
its own vacillation. 

The House decided on asserting its jnivileges. For the sake of decency, or 
what was called public conveniencf', it would refrain from calling the Judges 
to its bar, though it had indubitable power to do so. It would endeavour to 
stop the assaidts upon its jnivileges by laying hold of the inferior officers who 
were acting in contempt. The Sheriffs were therefore, as it was decided by a 
Hiuiiard. h. 101 . large majority, to appear at the bar of the House, bringing with them all the 
documents and authorities under which they had acted. 

On the next night, January 17th, it was decided that Stockdalc should be 
nans.wi, h. 190. committed under the Speaker’s warrant, for broach of ])rivilege. On the ISth, 
Tin. siiF.itiFbs AT the Sherifts were brought un to the bar of the House. They admitted that 

TIIK II\U. • . ^ * * 

iiiinsard, ii. 201 , the moiicy was still in their agent’s hands. They were ordered to attend 
again on Monday the 20th. By that day it became known that the CJourt of 
Oueen’s Bench woidd the next morning be moved to comjiel the Sherifts to 
pay the money to Stockdale: and the House must therefore act vigorously 
. this night. It decided to order the Sherifts to refund .the money. The 

Sheriffs were summoned to the bar, and appeared in their scarlet robes, when 
the Speaker informed them of the order of the House that they should refund 
the money, and invited them to sj)eak, if they had any thing to say. They 
Hansard, 11 .3u. bowed ill silciice and withdrew. Lord J. Russell then moved the commitment 
of the Sheriffs for contempt: but the subject was left over to the next day,' 
nuBsurd, 11 .3i9. wdien two petitions were presented from the Sherifts, jiraying that they might 
not be punished for endeavouring to do their duty under the orders of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. Their petitions were not received, and they were 
Thi- Smeihffs in committed fo the custody of the Sergeant-at-arms. Stockdalo’s attorney, 
Howard, was called in; and, as he expressed sorrow at having offended the 
House, he w^as merely reprimanded and discharged. 

Three days afterwards, the Sergeant-at-arms came to the bar of the House 
to know what he was to do. He had been served w'ith a writ of Habeas 
HariFHrci, ii. .'> 19 . Corpus fiom tlic Court of Queen’s Bench commanding him to produce the 
imikV’aT ieni'h. SlicrifiTs ill that Court. The House directed him to infonn the Court that he 
held them in custody for breach of the privileges of the House. He took 
them to the Court accordingly, to make this declaration. It was a remarkable 
scene; and one which would not safely hear a repetition. As the Sheriffs in 
their robes passed along in custody, from their a])artmciits under the House 
to the Court, they were loudly cheered; and the lawyers in the Court made 
no secret of thei* sympathy being with the prisoners. Every body, of all 
parties, ]iitied them as victims in a quarrel about which'it was no business of 
theirs to decide. The Court declared the reasons of the Sergeant-at-arms to 
be' good and sufficient; and he took away his prisoners as he had brought 
them. 
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Oil the same day, the 25th of January, Stockdale, though in prison, com- 1836—41. 

mcnccd a new action against the Hansards, liis agent being the same Howard -' 

who had just expressed his sorrow for having otfeuded the House. Howard 
was ordered up again, on the 27th, when tlie alfair was next discussed: but 
Howard was not to be found. A wsflrant for his arrest was issued on the 4th 
of February; and on tlie 6th lie was brought u]) in, custody, and committed to 
Newgate. The House had now two sets of i)risoners in different ])lac(!S of 
confinement: and nobody could conceive what was to be done witb them, or 
how any end of this embarrassing matter was to be reached. 'J|,'lie House was 
so unpo[)ular that it was clear tliat the general })ublic did not at all compre¬ 
hend the nature and extent of the dispute. Aly some, Lord Henman was 
regarded as an audacious judge, setting up his judgment and his (Jourt ' 
against the mighty popular body of the Commons; wliile by others, he was 
lauded as a defender of the rights of the subject against an overbearing jiarlia- 
ment. • Every body pitied the Sheriffs, and every body quizzed lliem. The 
prinl-sho[)s were full of caricatures of them—sitting in theii; well-wanned 
apartment, with a smoking dinner on the table, or in court dresses with a 
circle of admiring sympathizers pressing consolation u])on them. Meantime, 
here, on the 7th of February, were matters as before at a dead lock. 

Sir 11. Peel said that the time was now come for the Ministers to propose Hansard, i».«. 
some comprehensive course for extricating the House from its difficulty. 

Lord J. Russell was responsj^ble for the peace of the country: and if he could 
say that he hojied to jiass a Rill which should make the powers of the House 
certain and complete, he would undoubtedly have the support of the House. 

On being called to a division, the members decided not to relea.se the Sheriffs. Hansard, lu. <». 
On the 12th, however, it was certified by the medical attendant of one of the 
Sheriffs, Mr. Wlieeltou, tliat liis ])atient’s life would be endangered by a longer 
confinement; and Mr. Wheelton was released, without payment of his fees. ai:'i;\sr ..i- she- 

, *■ . HUT Whim 

An attempt to procure i\lr. Evans’s discharge, on a ])lea of health, failed, two iinnsard, in. i.w. 

days, and again a fortnight, afterwards. Then, on the 17tli of February, there 

was notice of a fifth action of Stockdale against the Hansards; and the House 

passed a vote of censure and tliri'at. Tliere were more arrests ; and the odium llansurd. In. 1120 . 

excited l)y these proceedings, while no progress was ajiparcntly made tc>wards 

a conclusion,-was so great that the affair was now truly an alarming one.''"'"‘ V. 

The time of the House was occiqned, night after night, to the injury of public 
business: placards mot the eye on the walls of London at every turn,fall 
denouncing the tyranny of the House : and in the country, the health of the 
Sheriffs, was dfuiik at jmblic dinners with three tinu's three. Every body 
could see the tyrannical aspect of the affair, while few understood the supreme 
importance of the jJi'i'ilegcs of parliament: and there were not many news¬ 
papers wise enough to give the information. Ry this time, the public were 
saying, and hoping, that parliament would be beaten at last; and this Jiastened 
the action of the House. Sir R. Peel was of opinion that it would be expedii'iit 
now to resort to enactment, tlie House reserving to itself the porver to act 
without it if the process of legislation should fail. ’I'his was done. T.ord J. ; 

Russell brought in a Rill on the 5th of Marchfb'^ which it was enacted that t!""-"-'. i" »i;i 
the Courts should stay all proceedings against any parliamentary ])a,])ers, on tlie 
production of a certificate signed by either the Lord Chancellor or the Spcakei',; 
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1836—41. that such papers Avere printed by order of parliament. A chuiso in this Rill 
—' put a stop to the proceedings against the Hansards. The motion to bring in 
Hansard, lii. 1020. the Rill AA'as Carried by a maiority of 149 in a House of 257. On the same 

Kej,i'\shof ^ 

snEKiii'Kijm. evening the House decided to discharge Mr. Sheriff Evans, under an injunc¬ 
tion to attend the House on the (ith of Afiril. 

Then the indefatigable Mr. JIoAvard, S|^ockdale’s attorney, instituted a pro- 
u.ui.sard, iiii. 2 f 8 . secution against the officers of the House, for trespass in entering and search¬ 
ing his dAvelliug, Avhen they were in search of himself. The Attorney-Oeneral 
Avas for alloAving this action to proci'cd, as the cpiestion turned on the fact 
whether the officers had exceeded their duty or npt. The House agreed Avith 
iiMisnrd.im. 291 1))’ a majority of t)l, though the Solicitor-General and other eminent 

members Avere in ojiposition. 

In the Upper House, some of the peers, bcside.s Lord Heninau, Avislu'd so to 
amend the Rill uoav sent up (o them as to restrict the poAver of publishing 
libels, and prcA'cnt the House of (’onimons from being ihe only authorized 
libeller in the.country : but the majority saAv that, if this Averc to be done, the 
present Avas not the moment for doing it. Such a jirovision, made uoav, 
Avoidd be a confession of Avrong, and a surrender on the jiart of parliament 
iirii, nEio.Mcs which neither fact nor policy Avould alloAv. Tlie Rill became hiAv on the 14th 
n'lusani.iiii.iohi, of April. On the 15th, Mr. Sheriff Evans Ava.s released from his obligation to 
appear, and some of the minor recusants Avere diseliarged from custody. Rut the 
nans.ard,iui.ii32 IIousc rcfuscd to relcasc either HoAvard or Stocjvdale. On the 11th of May, 
uansafii,i.v. 117 . however, the IIousc agreed, on the motion of Mr. Huncombe, to let them go. 
I'kisunliw'. And thus the matter was said to be concluded. 

I '.sATisiAiToior Every one felt that it Avas not a satisfactory—not a genuine conclusion. 

I’OXCLV^ION ^ ^ 

The privilege of parliament was not viiuhcated, nor the ('ourt of Queen’s 
Bench either justified or coiidcmni'd. The jiarticular case about publishing 
llejiorts Avas doubtfully ]irovidcd for in the future by a present act of com¬ 
promise: but nothing Avas .settled about the right of any party to discuss the 
priA'ilegc of parliament before thi' ('ourts. Many openings Averc left for 
rcncAvals of this painful and nndignitied kind of controversy ; and jierhajis the 
mosl important re.sult Avas tlie Avarning given of this danger, and the liint to 
avoid, if possible, by the c.xercise of careful skill, temper, and knoAvlcdge, all 
occasion of collision betAAcen parliament Avith its privileges and thc‘ Uourts 
w'hich protect the liberty of the subject. 

1841. When parliament met for the session of 1841, there Avas some curiosity to 
iMiii;ciLirvoFTiii:]jnoAv Avhat tho IMiuistors Avould do. Weak as they had long been, they*were 
known to be Aveaker than ever, tlirough some losses Avhieh had ha[)pcned 
during the recess. They had now so ofttui shown that they could adhere to 
office under circumstances apparently ho])elc.ss—it Avas so evident that their 
fixed idea was that it was they who must govern the country, and that they 
relied on royal favour to the utmost extent to which it coidd go—that a kind 
of wonder had grown up whether any thing coidd dislodge them, short of a 
dangerous manifestation of popular discontent; and it had become a matter 
of calculation how that discontent coidd be manifested in a manner least 
inconsistent with the public peace. The Ministers themselves were now soon 
to point out the way. 

The Speech was so framed as to make tho Address a matter of safe discus- 


<Jt 11 n'** Srr.Kr ti. 

Haii'iJtitl, Ivi. 1. 
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sion. It was on domestic subjects tliat antagonism was most likely to arise ; 1836—41. 
and the Speech was confined to topics of foreign policy. The most prominent —v--—^ 

subject of the session was the renewal of tlie powers of the I’oor Law Commis¬ 
sioners for five years. After long debates and much wearisome and intricate 
discussion, the Ministers obtained a majority ; but the measure was dropiicd, Ha"™';!’'v,'„ 70 s 
with some others of importance, in the prospect of the dissolution of parliament 
which presently ensued. An alteration in the Declaration taken by municipal 
officers, intended to open a w’ay for Jew's into corporation offices, was carried in 
the Commons, but thrown out by tlio Peers. When various measures had Ji-wsnni, ivni. 
been brouglit forward by various j)arf ies, only to be negatived or thrown out, 
the time w'as come—the 30th of April—for the Chancellor of the; Exchequer to uhaucu. 
make his financial statement; and this, it w'as believed, would be tin; occasion 
which should decide the fat(' of the Ministry. It was know'u that tlic state¬ 
ment would be a melancholy one ; and wdiile the country was spi^culating on 
how the government w'ould get over this crowning difficulty, it was entertained 
—really amused—with one of the Whig surprises, wdiich had by this time 
failed to do more than amuse or excite contempt—by Lord J. llussell giving' 
notice that on the 31st of May he should move for a (iommittee of the whole iiansoni, im. 
House, to consider the acts of parliament relating to the trade in Corn. ' 

No .stronger indication of desperation could be given than this. The Anti- Last resou 1 . 
Corn-I.aw League rvas becoming strong, and carrying the ])eople with it exactly 
in proportion as it spread knowledge of the case among them. This novel 
policy of the (’abinct w'as obviously a desperate snatch at a popular intcresTt; 
a last effort to recover popular support. The social tl^^termination to have a 
free trade in com was growing in strength from year to year:, but the (jucstion 
W'as too important to be delivered into the charge of the Melbourne Ministry. 

There was as yet no such pressure; from without as would make them earnest, 
and keep them steady, in the conduct of a reform so important. That the 
members of the Cabiiu't should all be true converts already, w'as wdiolly 
inerodibloj Avhile it w'as only too credible that they would grasp at any means 
of popular support w'hiclr should enable them to remain in office. If they, 
whose whole pi'ctensioii was that of being reformers, had not throughout seen 
the truth in regard to the Corn laws, they saw’ it now’ too late for their 
respectability. A conversion which might have been truly respectable in a Con¬ 
servative Ministry placed under new’ lights, rvas in the highest degree s\is- 
picious in a Reform Admiiristration w’hich had b(!eii for several years in the 
illuminated position. The elections w’cre soon to show what the people 
thought of this demonstration; and meantime the House w'as in a state of 
high excitement. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had to announce a deficiency of nearly 
iwo millions. Mr. Baring went back to Lord Althorp’s propositions about the uuduet. 
timber‘and sugar duties, by changes in which ho hoped to secure an increase 
of £1,300,000. For the other £400,000 required, he looked to the result of 
Lord J. Russell’s motion on the Corn laws. The existing deficiency w’as to 
be made up by an issue of Exchequer Bills, and a resort to Savings Bank 
funds. It did not strengthen popular confidence in the Ministry that the 
revenue was now deficient, year by year: and that, instead of a remedy, loans 
were resorted to in time of peace, f There wils a prevalent discontent at 'Whig 
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management of financial affairs ; a prevalent conviction that the Whig 
Ministry could not manage financial affairs} and a prevalent indignation that 
they kejit in their own hands a business of such transcendent importance 
which they were incompetent to manage. During the month which Avas 
appointed to intervene between the introduction of the Budget and of Lord 
J. llusscll’s propositions to alter the Corn laws, there Avas great agitation in 
the countiy. The Ministers hoped, of course, to appropriate the aid of the 
Avhole auti-coru-law party, and blius gave them time to organize their support: 
but there Avas as mucli commotion on the other side; a commotion Avhich 
extended itself into the House of Lords, Avhere the Prime Minister Avas brought 
to acknoAvledge tliat lie had changed his vicAvs, declaring tliat his former 
opinion AA'as grounded on purely tem])orary circumstances; a limitation Avhich 
he had certainly not be(!n aAvare of Avhen he declared, not long before, that the 
maddest of all the mad things lie had ever heard of Avas the idea of giving up 
the Com laAvs.—Lord J. Russell found it best not to delay his annouiicenient 
of the terms of his motion beyond the Tth of May. On that night, he declared 
his intention of proposing a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter on wheat, of 5s. on 
rye, of 4s. 6d. on barley, and of 3s. 4d. on oats. 

'.The debate on the Sugar duties'had to be gone through first. It lasted, 
eight nights, and ended in the defeat of Ministers!by a majority of 36 in a 
House of .598. It AA'as universally concluded that^ uoav the Ministers Avould 
resign; and the House was divided betAveen indignation and amusement when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose in liis jdace, the next night of meeting, 
and gave notice, as nothing unusual had occurnal, that on the Monday 
f'olloAving, he should move the usual annual sugar duties. Lord .1. Russell 
then moved that the House should adjourn to that Monday. While the 
Ministers Avere receiving tlie taunts of tin; Oj)positiou auridst the sihmee of 
the reformers present, the iicavs spread along the croAvded avenues of the' 
House, together Avith the intimation that the Corn <[uestion Avas to be brought 
fonvard on the 4th of June. The ])olicy of the Ministers Avas noAy supposed 
to be to endure any amount of defeat previous to the Corn debate, and then to 
dissolve the House, in order to throw thcmselA'cs upon the country as Fr(!e- 
trad('rs, Avhen the agitation should be at its height. The Avholc country Avas 
immediately busy preparing for the elections; and Lord J. Russell indicated 
this as his reason for dropping the Poor LaAv Bill, saying that he Avotild not 
give occasion for speeches in parliament intended for the hustings. — The 
annual sugar duties were agreed to;^Sir R. Peel declaring that the proper 
oiAportunity for defeating Ministers Avas not on that occasion, but in the form 
of a regular vote of Avant of confidence. ' Tliis vote he obtained on the 4th of 
June, by a majority of one, in a House of (>23 members. '^His resolution Avas, 
“ That her Majesty’s Ministers do not sufficiently possess the confidence of 
the House of Commons to enable them to carry through the House measures 
which they deem of essential importance to the public welfare; and that their 
continuance in office under such circumstances is at variance with the spirit of 
the Constitution.” ^ Lord J. Russell promised to make known on the next 
Monday theigintentions of government and on that day the avenues to the 
House were crowded as before. 

The Ministers, or a majorityof them, had agreed that their best course 
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would 1)0 to rcliiKiuisli ;ill discussion of tlio Corn laws for (ho present; to take 183()—41. 

a vote of supply for tlio exigencies of tlic iniLlfc service for some months to •--- 

come; and then, as they could rely upon no more maiorities in that House, "to' ' 
dissolve i)arliament, and appeal to the country. They had tendered their ad¬ 
vice to the Crown to lose no time in dissolvin';' narliamcnt, and summoning a uui, 

new one, 111 order to ascertain the opinion of the nation. 

As might be expected, ,the House cm])ticd rapidly after this explanation; 
and luemhers dis])ersi'd themselves over the country, to manage thidr elections. 

It was universally understood that this election rvas of the last importance. 

In 1835, Sir K. Peel’s fine statesmanship failed, because parties were yet too 
strong for him—too strong yet from the forces of the llcform movement. His 
short administration had been of use in proving the increased liberality of his 
tendencies, and his good faith in purposing to maintain rel'orms actually and 
deliberately achieved. Since then, the Wliigs had declined in power and 
repute ; and they now held no place at all in popular exjiectation. Jt remained 
to be seen whether the popular choice of future ride would turn towards him 
or them ;■—whetlier it might not appear to the nation at large, as it did to 
many individual observers, as jirobahlc that Sir 11. Peel would prove truly a 
pojiular leader, as it was now clearly iiflposfihle that the VV’hig ministry 
should ever he so again. 

A small number of members renniined in I.ondon to comjilete some necessary 
legislation ; h^it various jmuasures of ini])ortance were dropped.—On the 22nd 
of J une, parliament was prorogued by the Queen in person to the 29th of the HaiT'Hrtl, h 111. 
same month ; and on the 23rd, a royal proclamation deciared the parliament tcn op 
dissolved. The writs now issued were made returnable on the 19th of 
August. 

Such were the circumstances under which the thirteenth parliament was 
dissolved, after a duration of four sessions, and nearly four years. How the 
nation would declare its opinions in the choice of Ihe next was felt to he a 
matter of the dee})est interest to the Sovereign, the Ministers, the, land-owning 
I’eers, and the suffering people. 
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1335 —/^NE of the strongest and most gonial interests of the period now closing 
was the young Queen. If the kindliness and open heart of William IV. 
iiiE caiiN, jj.jj lofroshing aftca- tlic lemj)er and inanner.s of his predecessor, the youtli- 
fulncss and gaiety of the new Sovereign were now really exhilarating after tin' 
spectacle of so many years—of a feeble old man in the royal carriage. At first, 
the Queen wa.s in liigh sj)irits—liking to see and he .seen—driving in the j)ark.s 
when they were most thronged; dining at Guildhall; and saying, as she went 
down to open the ])arliament, “ Let my people see nn^” There were smiles on 
her face, and she nu't nothing hut smiles and acclamations. — On that Dtli of 
Ai November, rvhen sin' went to dine at Guildhall, London did not look like 

itself, with its gravelled streets, and avenues of green boughs and flags ; and the 
old Hall itself, usually so dingy and dirty, seemed to have grown young for 
the occasion—brilliant as it was with decorations—with crimson cloth and 
silk, with flags and banners, and armour glittering among tli^ innunKWJiblc 
lights. Under the magniticent canopy, in the gorgeous chair of state, was seen 
no portly elderly gentleman, fatigued almost before the festivities had begun ; 
but the slight figuri' of the young girl, all health and spirits, who half rose 
and bowed round to her relations—her mothi'r, her uncles, aunts, and cousins— 
when the health of the royal family was pro])osed.—'riiere wore reviews in the 
parks, where all Loudon seemed to have poured out to sec the Queen, who, as 
was always said, “ looked remarkably well,” and enjoyed the greetings of her 
Till! Coronation, subjects.—Then there was the Coronation—that bright day when tlu're was 
not standing-room left for another spectator any where within view of any part 
of the ])ageant, and yet no accident of the smallest consecpience happened from 
morning till night:—an early meaning and a late night; for the first rays of 
the Midsummer sun that slanted down through the high windows of West¬ 
minster Abbciy shone upon the jeweds of wlude rows of pe<.'rcsses, and upon 
scarlet nnifonns scattered among court dr(;ss(;s, and church vestments, and 
splendid female array; and the illuminations of that night were not out when 
the next sun rose. It was a day of great fatigue and excitement; but all pr<!sent 
in the Abbey defied fatigue, for all hoped that this might be the last coronation 
they might ever have the opportunity of seeing. The Sovereign herself wa.s 
nearly the youngest person present; and the general hope was that she might 
live to be as old as any one there. The semsation on her entering Was a 
wonderful moment. Ilefore, a painful sleepiness had oppressed those who had 
sat so many hours in that strangest of positions—idle, full-dressed, under bright 
sunshine, in a vast crowd: but the burst of music, rushing among the arches 
and ringing from the roof, wakened up the senses and the soul in a moment; 
and all rose by one impulse to their feet, to see the small figures that passed in 
procession below, and the slightest of all, on which every eye was fixed. With 
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all the support that loyal sympathy could give, it seemed as if the sovereignty 1835—41. 
must be cruelly oppressive j for here the antique conception of British regality ^ 

pervaded the entire ceremonial;—a regality which had immeasurably more of 
power and personalty in it than is true in our day. The service, if it had not 
been antique in its cast, would have been shocking, with its mixing up of 
worship to God witli homage to the sovereign, savouring of the old belief of 
divine right. The ancient Edward’s mantle of cloth of gold looked cumbrous 
and oppressive, and the sceptre and orb too heavy; and it was a relief to re- 
nuanber tliat the r(‘gal ])ower was not now what those symbols rcprescntcal, and 
that the responsibility was lightened in jrroportion. Such as it remained, there 
was every indication this day that, under this lesseiuxl responsibility, all sup- 
jiort would be given tliat the aftectiou of the people could yield. 

Soon fol]ow(,'d CA cuts which must have made these shows—even the greatest 
of them—a])])ear trivial to tin- Sovereign. Her marriage ensued; and we find 
in the n'gisters of tlie time, notices of I’rince Albert’s name being inserted, by 
command of the (Ineen in Council, “ in all the prayers, liturgies, and collects 
I'or the royal family and of tlic I’rinee becoming a citizen of London in Cuild- 
hall ; and next, of tlu^ registrar of the llelgraye district being summoned to 
Buckingham palace, to enter on the registration books of St. George’s, Ilanover- 
Mpiar(‘, t he birth of a royal infant. The christening ensued ; but not next in 
ord('r; for, tlie day before, Piinci' .Albert, ^\hile skating in the ])re&ence of the 
(lueeu and one lady of the (!onrt, ran some risk from the breaking of the ict;. 
lie could not have got out by himself; but the ladiAs kejrl their ]nesence of 
mind, and saved him.— In another jear, on the Pth of ZSovmnber, 1841, the nimnoi iinn. 
heir to tlu! throne was born. Amidst the general joy and congratulations, 
there wane many who thought of the new-born child with pity and solicitude, 
feeling that it is in our days no j)ii\'ileged lot to be born to a throne, even in 
Lngland, where the limitation of the kingly power makes the throne safer 
than elsewhere. In a century (wcrcloudedby the a])pi'oach of a War of Opinion 
in Kuro])e, ])rinc('s are born to a lif(‘ of toil and solicitudt! if they are to be made 
('(pud to their station, and to ix'ul (wils (for toil and solicitude are iji themselve.s 
no evils) if they are not nuuh' ('(pial to their station. But here was the great 
immediate blessijig that the (iueen had a son;, and all were ready to rejoice 
with her. 

As for the state of the people—their condition bad been declining almost (J*™ 
from the beginning of this period to the end; and it was too clear tliat they 
w'er(! sinking still. The operatives were first employed half-time: then they 
had no work, and were known to be living upon their savings: then there were 
puhlie meetings, to consider what could be done, and public subscriptions 
which came, to an end while still no prosi>eet (qiened: and then there were a 
thousand operatives cmploy(‘d on the roads in one place, and 5000, 10,000 
14,000 seemed to he merely waiting for alms or death in others. As usual, 
crime Ix'gan to abound. The murders came in batches;—horrible poisonings, 
Combination murders, murders for purposes of theft, from the^iobleman in his 
b('cI.to the sawyer in his pit, abound in the chronicles of the period. New 
crimes ai'ose, not bearing an immediate relation to the distress, as a vitiated 
atmosphere produces not only one frightful epidemic, but new or aggravated 
disease of other kinds. Ships were cast away, one after another, from w'retches 
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1835_41. boring holes to sink them, in order to obtain the insurance.— A plot for the 

•—•——' commission of extensive forgery was matured and put in action on the Conti¬ 
nent, by a few scamps, liitherto called noblemen and gentlemen—some Scotch 
—some foreign—whosc-objcct was to defraud several European banks to a large 
amount, by forging the circular letters of credit of a Ijondon bank, and present¬ 
ing the supposed letters of credit in various continental cities on the same day, 
or before communication could be established. The Times newspaper, having 
received early information of the plot, ran the risk of action for libel and other 
consequences, in order to put the commercial world upon its guard. It suc¬ 
ceeded in this object, was prosecuted for libel, and condeiumKl in damages of 
One Fartliiiig. Its bold course, both in giving warning, and afterwards in 
pleading justification of the libel, won for its proprietors the public admiration 
and gratitude, Avhieh were expressed in the form of a handsome subscription 
timfuTesti. for a testimonial. The proprietors declined the testimonial for themselves, and 

MDNIM,. **’•11 r 1 ITT r- 

Annual Kopistcr, rcqucstod that the iiioiK'y Tiiight 1)0 spoilt tortile public beiicht. After two 
iKii, (hron.303. recording the facts, had been put up in the Royal Exchange and the* 

office of the Times, the fund was devoted to the establishment of two scholar¬ 
ships, to be given to youths elected from liondon schools to the Universities.— 
As might be expected, the game-law murders of the peiiod were many and 
shocking. In the best times, there are hungerers enough in tin' rural districts 
to make it dangerous for gentlemen to preserve game at the cost of a vast 
amount of human food, consumed by hares and birds'beforo the eyes of starv¬ 
ing men: and iir a season of distress, the sight is one not to be endured. We 
find accordingly a long list of poachings and the consequent murders; and at 
the same time the most effective enemy of the game-hnvs in their strong-hold, 
the House of Lords, died—too soon for this as for many another good cause— 
i.<iKi> SL'mEi.n .1 Lord Suffield, who died in the summer of 1835, in his fifty-fourth year. Per¬ 
haps, if he had lived to this time, we might have been released from the game- 
laws, which arc a disgrace to our law books, to our jjractiee of jirofessing reform 
of abuses, and to the praise we utter in our churches of justice and mercy, and 
care lest we cause our brother to offend.—Even these things are, howe\ er, less 
fearful than one manifestation of the time, which tells as much as the new 
practice of poisoning for the sake of payments from burial clubs. 
oiHiM Eating. Wliilc tlio Tcmperancc cause seemed to be advancing every where, and tea- 
drinkings with speeches, and dances with music and lemonade, were noticed 
in newspapers, almost from day to day, certain- disclosures •were made at a 
meeting of the Westminster Medical Society in 1839, whi<di appalled the few 
who heard or attended to the information. The increase of the consuin])tion 
of opium in England had led to inquiry. It was found that the abjuration of 
intoxicating drinks was little moni than a set-off against the increased con- 
Annuai ftegutcr, sumptioii of oj)ium. Tlic insurance offices were consulting how to defend their 
1839 , chron. 272 . under this new peril to human li|’c: — they could guard against liability 

from opium eating in future policies of insurance ; but they found tlieir cajiital 
in danger from fire intemperance of persons already insured. It was not only, 
nor chiefly, in the insuring class of society that the practice existed. It spread 
far more fearfully among the hungry. In the large manufacturing towns, the 
druggists now employed their spare minutes throughout the week in making 
up penny or twopenny packets of opium for sale on Saturdays, when hundreds 
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of iK)or creatures would come to receive from the long rows on the counter the 1835_41. 

packet which was to give them stupor till the miserable Monday morning. —- 

The churches were active, as if trying all this time to heal these'social woes, 

There was much building of new churches in liondon and elsewhere; and, 
while the desperate 2 >oor were emigrating in shoal»—getting away at all hazards 
from tlie sickening scene at home—exertions were made by bishojrs and reli¬ 
gious societies to jwovidc for the endowment of bishoprics in the colonies. 

Much zeal was shown by tlio three great Church Societies for Missionary ob¬ 
jects, during the whole of this j)eriod, and noble sums of money were raised. 

But the misery and crime to be dealt with were not of a kind to be remedied 
by a i)rovi3ion for worshi]); and it rvas observable, that while the existiiig 
churches bore a very small i)roportion to the population of their districts, they 
yielded more*room than was occupied. Churches come of redigiou; but religion 
does not come of churches.—An obstacle to “ the operation of religion on the 
masses” was the intolerance of spirit wdiich yet remained from the critical 
j)eriod wliich has been before described. The Peterborough bishoj), Dr. H(;r- 
bert Marsh, wliose Eighty-seven Questions had first occasioned tlie open 
divisions in the Church, died at tliis time, in 1831), leaving the religious world 
yet lieaviug with the tcrajKJst, of W'hich he furnished the first squall. The sects 
Avithin andAvithout the Church were yet quarrelling; the Catholics Averc in¬ 
creasing in numbers, founding umv institutes, and building ncAv chai)els : Pro¬ 
testant chngymen Avere not only dc'claring at jniblic meetings against grants to 
Maynooth, hut detailing every tnstance of su])erstition they mot Avith among 
poor Irish and other ignorant Catholics, to excite hatred against the jniests. 

II ere and there. Dissenters Avere carried to inison for refusal to jiay church- 
rates Avhich they Avere assured by hiAvyers could not be legally levied, AA'hile a 
jnous ship-agent (aa’Iio Avas hajrpily defeated in the Courts) Avas endeavouring 
to make deductions from the Avages of the Catholic and Presbyterian among 
the crew, because they objeaded to attend the (drurch servict; on board shij); 
and a chngyman hero and there Avas refusing burial to jrersons bajrtized by lay 
jneachers out of the Church, or by Dissenting clergy. And, as an illustration 
of the nei'd there iioav is of provision for liberty of conscience in regard to oaths, 
a case occurred Avhich did not tend to interest the jtoor and suffering in favour 
of religion, Avhen an in^lvent, a man “ of good moral character,” entitled 
othcrAvise to his discharge, Avas sent back to j)rison, and kept from working 
to maintain his “ starving'children and unhai>py Avife,” because the Com¬ 
missioner could not administer the necessary oath to a jAcrson Avho, like this 
man, did not believe in a future life. The fault Avas not in the Commissioner; 
nor yet in the man: for, if he had been cajAable of dishonesty, ho w'ould have 
professed the belief required for his enlargement. The fault Avas in the imjw- 
sition of penalties for opinion ; and it was one likely, as far as it was known, 
to ojAerate in alienating the ignorant and the careless alike from the religion 
in whose name such things were done. 

An incident Avas in the mean time hapjAcning which lArcached a softening 
and sanctifying lesson, uninterrupted by theologicfil jars and social bigotry. 

In a light-house on the coast of Northumberland, Avithin view of the Fern 
Islands, lived a family of the name of Darling. The night ()f the 6th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1838, was stormy; and the Forfarshire steam-boat, Avhosc boiler Avas 
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1335 _41. in bad order, struck on one of the Fern Islands, and parted in two. Darling, 

^ becoming aware of the M’reck, at three in the morning, desired to put off in his 
boat, to render assistance ; and his daughter (jiracc, a simple-hearted girl of 
twenty-two, pre])arcd, as a matter of course, to go with him. The Avife and 
mother, seeing how stormy tli« sea Avas, o])posed their purpose, and at last coii- 
sented only on the condition that she might share their ])eril. AYhen they Avere 
stepping into the boat, her Im.sband represented to her that, by o(’cu))ying a 
place in the boat, she AA'Oidd de})rivc one ])asseiigcr of a chance for life, Avherc- 
as, by remaining at home, .shi' might be of us(! in making tires, and preparing 
blankets, and clothes, and food, for those Avhoni he might bring. iShe con¬ 
sented, and ])assed an agonizing hour Awhile they Avere gone. J5y l)arliug’.s 
prudence, decision, and authoritatiA'c tone to the half-frantic survivors on a 
ledge of rock, he and his daughter accomplished the saA’ing of nine lives. 
Grace thought nothing of her share in the deed, and neA'er could understand 
the sensation that it caused ihrougliout the kingdom. She akvays said, and 
truly, that there Avere girls all along the coast Avho Avould and did accompany 
their fathers and brotliers to sea in storms, Avhen they Avere called on to pre- 
sciwc life: and it is the noblest ])art of the noble lesson afforded by this event 
that Ave are reminded of the A'irtne AAhieh liAcs and aet.s in <|ui('tness Avhile the 
turbulent eloment.s of human life and society are making temjK'sts upon the 
surface. AncA'cnt like this discloses to us occasionally the moral riches A\ hich 
shine in our d('])ths; and th(>n the fate of ihe unconscious revoider is some¬ 
thing like that of Grace Darling. Her nanie*fleAV abroad over the Avorbl. As 
she sat at her scAving in the little room in the light-house, the AAorld eanu' to 
pay her homage. The rich, the high-born, and llie good, visited her. Those 
Avho could not come semt poems, or books, or money. 4’he j)rot('ction of her 
father Avas not enough under the pressure of suitors and Avoi shipi)ers; and the 
Duke of Northumberland made himself her guardian, took care of her money, 
ke))t an eye upon her lovers, and promoted, as far as he could, the (juietness 
she longed for. lint there Avas no more (piietness for her. Her life had lost 
its simplicity, though her mind and manners never did. Her health gave Avay 
under the impossibility of repose ; and she died in a fcAv years—as much a 
martyr to her own deed as if the boat had been SAvamped in its passage to tlu' 
rock. Seldom has so tender a sorroAv.s])rcad througl^^the lii'art of the nation as 
when the ncAvspapcrs told of the death of Grace Darling. She had found cpiiet, 
hoAvcvi:r; and a more intense image of repose can scarcely be presented than 
her monument, AAhcre .she lie.s Avith her oar resting on her ami. ’ That monu¬ 
ment Avill preach a lesson of self-sacrifice, and rouse a sjiirit of heroic good-Avill, 
long after the seetarian strifes of the time shall have bc'on forgotten. 

AnnHL-miRAi, Wc pcrceivc, during this period, preparations making for the future 
Avelfare of the great mass of the nation, Avhich are perhaps all the more 
hopeful for-not contemplating-so much as they will effect. > While a terror 
of Socialism and Communism Avas spreading among tlie aiistocracy^Avhilc 
there Averc debates in parliament ujion Socialism in England, as if it Avere 
an aggression, and not a social symjitom, and while thoughtful men, .and 
those Avho had correspondence with the continent, Avcrc privately telling 
each other how Communism was spreading under the surface all through 
France and Germany,; some of the English aristocracy Avcrc instituting 
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an Association ^froni winch more might he ho])cd tlian from perhaps any 1S;}5—11. 
other institution whatever but a general system of Education. The Agri- ^ 

cultural Societies which came into action about this time may, howev(;r, 
be regarded as educational. While juovidiug for the increased ])roduclion 
of food, they provide also for the exercise of the faculties of the most 
ignorant and inert part of our population—the agricultural labourers. The 
Anti-Corn-Law l.eague was already educating a considmable ])ov(ion of the 
people by rousing them to thought and sound Iviiowledgr' on a matter whidi 
closely concerned them, and by teacliing them to apj)ly to (lie management of 
their public interests the same qualities with tvhich they condu(,'t tlu'ir private 
affairs : and now, the institution of Agricultural Associations promised to work 
in a somewhat similar manner on anotlier ])ortion of the people. The League 
disclaimed a J)arty cluiracter altogether; and, in fact, though originated and 
chiefly sustained by Reformers, it includi'cl many (.'onservatives, and men of all 
shades of opinion in ))olities, as in every thing else t)utsidi^ the question of a 
su])])ly of food. The Agricultural Associations, in like manner, proscribed 
, political subji'cts at their nuaUings. There were! men of all political j)arties 
who saw that, of all branches of industry in our countr}', agricnlture was the 
most backward. Tlu'y satv a whole world of science, clu'mical and meteoro¬ 
logical, o])enlng which, in its ajqdication to agriculture, might mark a lunv era 
in our social destiny. They saw that no society can long hold together in 
which industry fails, as -willi us, to obtain a.suHicicncy of the comforts of life ; ‘ 
and they believed that time might bo gained for the consideration of our 
difficulty, if thi' difficulty Itself could not be solved, by a largcl}’ increased 
production of food on our own soil. They believed that there was no surplus 
of labour rvithin our hounds ; but rather that, if science and good management 
were a])])lied to agricultural as to manufacturing processes, the hands would 
b(! found too few for tin; work, and t'ach part of the work would product! a 
larger proportion of food. If so, such Socialists, tlommunists, and Ghartists, 
as might, still be bent on trying new ])rinci]dos and methods of society, would 
discuss the matter more coolly, more amiably, and much more cautiously, 
while feeling every year, in their state of improved welfare, that they had 
more to lose and less to gain by a fundamental change. Those who tints 
thought hailed with a yery serious delight the first and second annual meet¬ 
ings of th(“ Royal Agricultural Society of England, which happened during 
this period—the first being in 1839. Elinor societies had existed for some 
time before. It was cheering to sec, at thest! meetings, the Duke of Richmond 
and Lord Spencer walking in to dinner together, and high tory and deep 
radical chemist.s helping out one another’s information about soils and manures 
and food for stock; and the rush to the ploughing matches, and the stock- 
yards, and the imjdemcnt sheds; and even the road, “ resembling tire route 
from London to Epsom on a race day.” “ Such societies,” as an observer sp.nntor, 
remarked iir a contemporary newspaper, “ supply to the farmer what Media- ’ 
nlcs’ Institutes have supplied to the better sort of working men—a stimulus 
to in([uiry, a desire for information, and a disposition to contribute from their 
own experience to any topic of the day. The farmers have been long enough 
blamed as isolated men, as enemies of education, and as the rt'posilories of 
prejudice: what is better calculated to renovate them than Agricultural 
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1835—41. Societies?” And if these societies should so improve the production of food 
as to afford to a single generation, before it is too late, the leisure df comfort 
to consider impartially their own condition and the prospects of their child¬ 
ren, they will assuredly take rank among the chief blessings of the time. 
T’hey may be considered as one of the results of the Peace: for they originated 
in the improvement of chemical science, and the knowledge that a high order 
of agriculture existed abroad; both derived from free intercourse witli the 
])hilosophers and cultivators of the continent. 

India Cotton. By thc attention given to the gro\vth of cotton in India, a jnospect of mani¬ 
fold good was opened—to tliis country, its operatives, its mamifacturers, and its 
consumers, from our dependence on more regions than one for a supply of cotton: 
—to thc inhabitants of India, from the establishment of a new branch of pro¬ 
duction—and to the negro race, from American slavery becoming unprofitable 
when opposed to free labour. The East India Directors, the Manclicstcr 
Chamber of Commerce, some machinists, some jirivate capitalists, and oven 
the Governor-General of India, were at this time eonsulting and e.xperinienting 
on thc growth and preparation of cotton in India, and already the mountain 
roads were reported to be blackened with bullocks bringing the [uoducc <lown 
to the coast. Much remained to be done; and much still remains to be 
done: but the conditions are more and more understood, ;md the purpose 
holds. 

rio'jT'* A. more ambitious and direct attempt on behalf of tin; negro race, made at 

the end of this |)eri(Kl, failed—owing to thc proud and headstrong character of 
thc benevolence which promjited it. It has never been qmistioned of late 
years that a principal method of supplanting slavery is by ci\ilizing tlie 
Africans, and making an innocent commerce more acceptable to them than 
the trade in slaves. A few Liverpool merchants had for some years acted on 
this sound view, and bad established a certain amount of commerce on the 
Niger—conducting it with the caution and prudence which belong to private 
enterprises — sending crews of seasoned whites and trained negroes, and 
appearing in a commercial character alone. Most unhajqnly, the idea was 
seized by some who were ill-qualified to conduct such a scheme. >Sir Thomas 
Fowcll Buxton—so efiicient, so successful, so thoroughly in his place in par¬ 
liament—went astray in this new enteqirise ; and its failure broke his heart. 
He put in action all his great social power, and w'c read in the chronicles of 
the time of public meetin<TS, with Brinco Albert in the Chair, so crowded that 
})crsons were carried out fainting; of the gratulations and mutual praises of 
statesmen and prelate's, of grand subscriptions and yet grander hoj>es. Bul¬ 
letins of the progress of equipment were published, and the names of officers 
and crews, and programmes of proceedings, and vivid descriptions of the 
model farm, and the other monuments of the expedition, which were to arise 
on the banks of the Niger. All this time, the voice of warning did not cease: 
but those who should have been their guides in an enterjirise which nobody 
else understood were slighted, and oven insulted with insinuations that their 
opposition proceeded from sordid selfishness—from a fear that their trade would 
be interfered with. Some of them would not l)e driven back from their object 
of saving as much misery as possible of all that they foresaw from the rashness 
and ignorance of the scheme as planned in London ; and it was a steam-boat 
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of theirs which was hovering about the mouths of the Niger (plying up and ig 35 _ 41 

down the river for the purpose) which saved the few survivors. Tlie fever v.— 
swept away the greater number of those who wore sent forth to their death, 
or volunteered for it: the model-farm was deserted ; and, worst of all, pledges 
made in the name of our Queen and country were necessarily left unredeemed, 
and r(.>main so to this day. No one can say how far the civilization of Africa 
has been set back by the spectacle of our weakness and apparent bad faith, in 
a region where we should have gone in assured power or not at all. Mr. 

Jamieson was one of the Liver])ool merchants whose rvarnings Avere loiuU st and 
truest; and his steamer it wuis that saved the remnant of the expedition. ITis 
information was mainly derived from Mr. llecroft, who was familiar Avith the 
region; and it Avas Mr. llecroft avIio coniraaiided the re.scuing boat. The 
Niger Association did not at once dissolve. It had no more gifts of public 
money, and its subscriptions dwindled. ‘When, at the meeting of 1842, Sir T. 

I'oAvell Iluxton sent a letter and ToO instead of appearing, some taunts Avere 
uttered; but tluiy w'cre unjust. lie Avas too ill to apjAcar. By his Tuhg 
Ave leani that he strove hard for comfort in regarding the catastrophe as a 
mysterious dispensation, overlooking the grtive faults Avhich had made the 
issue anything hut mysterious to others: but he cou Id not get over the shock. 

He iicAcr again held up his head. And he died in 184o, in the (JOtli year of 
his age. 

The period exhibits more than usual disaster. In 1831), avc read of the 
christening of the President Steam Ship, the most magnificent vessel of her 

^ ^ ^ “ Srh4MKit. 

kind ever seen in England. At that tinu; “ several thousand persons” AA'cnt 
in a day to Limehouse, to examine and admire. A year and a half afterAvards, 
she did not return from an American A'oyagc; when expecti'd: and nothing has 
ever been heard about her. For many weeks, the families of those oji board 
AA'cre tantalized and tortured by floating ruHK)urs of her safety or of her fate; 
hut in tAvo months, they put on mourning, and declared that they would hope 
no more.—Tin; fires that ha])pencd Avithin these fcAv years seem iioav, in the Fmis 
retrospect, to have been strangely dt'structive. In the dry season of 1835, a 
gipsying party Avho had made'their tea among the umleiAvood on M^anstead 
Flats, neglected to put oaR the fire; aird the cons(!qucncc Avas a conflagration 
Avhich laid Avaste 20 acres of pasturage. It required the digging of a deep Annual 

‘ , . U ‘ ,,, 1 • 1 1 ■ A'liron. I 'V 

treneh by a company of sajipers and miners from AV'oohvich to stop the mis¬ 
chief at last. Tavo or three Aveeks aftcrAvards the same misfortune happened 
on Claphara Common, where the villas of the neighbourhood Avere for some 
time in great danger. Tavo acres of brushwood and furze were in this case 
laid bare. In 1838, while the destruction of the Houses of I’arliament Avas Annn.ii uoRisn r. 

^ ]K.{s. (fnon. 4. 

Still fresh in men’s minds, the Royal Exchange was burned down. It wasH<^'L 
night before tin; fire, Avhich must have been burning for some time, Avas 
discovered ; it Avas a bitterly cold night (the lOth of January) AA’ith a north- 
cast Avind; and it took some time to thaw the hose of the engines Avhen they 
amved; so the flames spread and rose, illuminating the Bank, and other 
buildings near, till they seizedj upon the tOAver of the Exchange. The bells 
began to chime as stones and timber began to fall; and of all airs, the one 
they chimed was “ There’s nae luck about the house.” They were chiming 
“ God save the Queen” when one after another of the eight gave over and 
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1835—41. foil. The groat (Jity seal was found by searching among the ruins. Serious 
' —' as were the const'cpienccs to the merchants of London, the loss which was 
most mourned was that of the old statue of Sir Thomas Gresham, which had 
escaped the groat Fire of London. Only small fragments remained of it now. 
The gi'asshopper-vanc was saved, and was reserved from the sale of remains 
w'hiclr took place three months after the fire, when various curiosities, which 
could not come into use for the new Fxcliange, were bought up at high prices. 
In March of the same y<;ar, ha])peued tlie most mischievous fire for its extent 
an; conccuved. A lau ycu- of the Inner Temple came home from his 

Ti Mi’u oiorning, and left a ciindle burning near some papers. The 

pajx'rs must ]ia\e caught ; for frtnn that sjrot spread a fire which consumed a 
mass of deeds and f)lher documents, some of which will he missed for centuries 
to come. The Attorney-General siifhaed grievously. His library was worth 
.3000 guineas; hut that was not (he greatest part of his loss. Upwards of 
eighty chambers, with nearly the whole of their content.s, were destroyed. 

aster was on fire again—by some carelessness of work- 
Hio. uiri.n, IS. meu, it was siii)posed. The next morning the nave was roofless, thi'belfry 

reduced to a mere .shell, and tUt^ hells lying hekov, having hurst (hrongh the 

floors in their fall. At tin' heginning of the next year, (he Old (Oiurch at 
I'.r.Hr'”' f'ond)crwell was destroyed by fire—nothing Ixfing left but the bare walls : and 
I'lr chnin. ^l.’ fortnight afli'r, the jnincely residence of the i\lnrcpie..;s of Londonderry— 

oNMuii, 'Wynyard in Durham. 33ie loss of ])ictures and antiijuities was a matter of 

1 UiMinp general concern. In Dundee, there was ;i fire which destroyed three churches; 

"""Vhr.m 'r' ‘^J'd the inliahitants, and half Scotland, mourned over (he wreck of its old 
Miiv’,.. cathedral. In .Tune, Astlev’s Amiihitheutre was burned down. As no one 

tlLATHE. IT/* 1 * 

was aware (liat a life was lost—a servant girl having jierishcd—tlu' interest of 
the spe^ators was about the saving of (he stud-—Ducrowys famous stud. The 
horses were bent iqion going into the ring, as usual; and it reijuired no little 
gallantry and skill to save as many of them as escaped. The loss cost poor 
Diicrow his reason and his life. 


^ o«K MiNsmi. 

Amuial U<*gis(«’r, 
1^10. ( hnm. 1H 


<'-\'MBruA\rLL 

t'lll’RCH. 

AnmuH Ilogis-trr, 
IKJI. Chr.in ?_» 
Annual UcL'istor, 
isn, Chron. lis. 
\Vy yuij, 

Ai DcsnrF 
Annual Ucgisit*}, 
(HIi. ffirnn. ;i. 

As 11 \ 

'I’HLATbE. 


Some less fatal shows offered themselvi's, meanwhile. There was a passion 
noi.oo\, fbr balloons; and in November, 18.3(i, three gcmtlemen enjoyed a glorious 
flight, from London to a village in Nassau—ISO miles in 17 hours. The 
]Vtissao(. ovcv tiio (liiili district oi‘ furn;iC(*s — tlu* sea of 

mist below in (he morning, with tin; rustling of forests coming iq) like the 
sound of waves on the beach, the ])aling' of the stars, and the gorg(!Ous sunrise 
shedding its colours over the vast liear ens, and the earth retired below, are 
described as inex])ressibly solemn and beautiful. The next year, a ftxdish 
att(;mpt to descend by a parachute from a balloon ended fatally ; and the year 
after, a more scientific attempt succeeded'—the voyager floating downwards for 
thirteen minutes after cutting the single cord that suspended him from the 
balloon. 


tiumesCiivseii- There was a grand spectacle on the Thames, almost from end to end, in 
Aniiiiiii HPKi''tor, 18.J8, wlicii thc Lovd Mayor, as (Conservator of the Thames, exulored its 

Chrini. UB. i i f-m . , ^ 

course and condition m state barges. 'The agitation against the defilement of 
the Ihaines by the filth of London had not then begun; and the processions, 
and gratulations, and strew'ing of flowers, and feastings, belonging to “ the 
business of thc conservancy of the Thames,” went on through six days, as if thc 
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Thames were really preserved in good order. The civic ideas of this duty will 1835—11. 

probably have changed, befon; the next pageant of the kiird is seen at Henley. - 

—Apiece of aristocratic pastime, “ which had been two years in preparation,” 
took place at hglintonn Castle, in August 1839, under the name of the Tiir. 
Eglintoun tournament. It^was an imitation of the ancient tournaments: and 
no expense was spared to make it as like as possible to the old shows of arms. 

Rut such attempts never fully succeed—never succeed in being more than 
child’s play, like the “ dressing up” in the nursery—except in virtiuj of being 
a regularly perpetuated custom. The real anticpiity which resides in such 
custom renders vt'nerable the appearance of the (!ham])ion at the Coronation ; 
and even endeared the grotesque devices and corporation j)ractices which 
lasted in English towns till the Municipal Rill swept them all away. Rut in 
the Eglintoun fete there was no such sanction; and, in spite of the host’s 
expenditure of .tC40,()()(), the crowds who came—some from a distance of 400 
miles—the ])ersonal charms of the Queen of Reauty, the valour and skill of the 
jousting knights, and the desire of every one to be pleased, there s('ems to have 
been a universal sense (sf failure. The weather was bad, and “the feudal Ann.u.i kclimcm, 
ap])earanec of the dis])lay was sadl y nnuTcd by thousands of umbn'llas : ... the 
Queen of Reanly and her ladies, instead of mounting their palfreys, Avere con¬ 
fined within their carriages.” If ever mailed kniglit swore at flic envious 
clouds, it must have been the young earl of Eglintoun on tlii'se critical days.— 

A more genuiiu' ])iece of antiijuity uas juesented in the case of an iu(|uest held sr -nv k i .i 
in Ireland on a body found in a bog. The bones powderi’d under the touch, 
while the muscles wen^ so hard that the body bor<' the weight of a man, and 
substances rebounded from striking the limbs. Our niunmiy, it is true, c()uld 
reckon only lOt) years to every 101)0 of an Egy])tiaim but there u as sonielliiug 
aflecting in its being on our own ground; and yet more in an inquest being 
held on a being so myst(>rious, of whose wajs and thoughts, and goings and 
comings, no man could tell any thing. There was a tradition of a suicide 
having.been buried theri'ahonts, some hundreds of years before; but no one 
could say whether this were he. 

If the Eglintoun tournaim'ut was not regarded with popular n'spect, mmdi 
less was the other lordly show of this period—the trial of Lord Cardigan, for i-.m u , i-. , 
duelling ofleuei'S. in the House of Lords. There is little in tlu' atfair that any 
one Avoidd wish to dw(dl upon, or that needs be dwelt ujam ; tbougb a cursory 
notice is necessary. Lord Cardigan, I'orinerly Lord Rrudenell, was from time 
to time coming before the ])ublic as the aggressor in some (juarred—the ]mbli<’ 
seeing that his antagonists in these quarrels w'crn usually mild and gentlemanly 
men, of rank lower than his ow n in life and in the service. He was known to 
have connexions at C'ourt, and interest at the'Ilorse (Juards ; and no one conld 
avoid the conviction that, for these reasons, an amount of social misbehaviour 
was passed over in him which woidd have immcdiat(dy mim'd almost every 
other olficcr in the army. After sundry adventures with his officers, in which 
their pride was wounded, their feelings exasperated, and their prospects mim'd, 
by mess-room quarrels, tyranny on parade, and courts-martial, now on hiniscH 
and now on an antagonist, Ijord Chirdigan fought a duel with a Captain llarA cy 
Tuckett, and wounded him. As he was arrested, there was no choice but to 
try him; and he w'as tried by his peers amidst a parade and ex])enseof which, 

voi,. n. 3 u 
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1835 —41. accoiiling to univorsal opinion, the occasion was not worthy. Every one 
knew that Lord Cardigan Avould come off safe—duelling’ lading regarded as it 
still is in our country; and Lord Cardigan’s inten'st having already borne 
him safely through worse perils : but iw) one could have anticipated such an 
audacious evasion of justice as actually took place. It was admitted that 
certain parts of the evidence related to Ca]itaiu ifarvey Tuckett, and that the 
l)ersou in (kmrt called by that name was rightly so called; but whether the 
one and the other was the same (\nptain Harvey 'fuckett was professed to be 
doubtful, and supposed to be purposely left so. And thus the prosecution fidl 
to the ground. It was not without its results, howt^ver. The mockery of 
justice, the lavish e.xpcnditure which thus became an insult to the nation, and 
the additional presumption notv afforded that Lord (hrdigan cotild not be 
thrown off by society, however he might o]ipress it, all went to deteriorate the 
position of the peers in respc'ct of the i)e()ple, and turned the grand antique 

cm.ipii to tiio show of the trial into a very coarse modenn offence. The Duke of (develand’s 
reply was not forgotten, when, instead of using th(> established form, “ Not 
guilty, upon my honmir," ho said “Not guilty,./ci/rt////, ujxm my honour.” Its 
significance was appreciated, though it did not go so far as the popidar 
sentiment. 

•■'l l.. THE If any country cousin of the next generation should olrsorve that the summit 

of the London .Monument does not corresjmnd with the old pictures of it. In' 
may leani that the grating which by no means adorns the pillar, was jmt on in 

e,"!'’ ImMi 'ci'. i'l consequenci! of two suicides having taken place in that y('ar, within a 

few weeks of each other—a young girl, first, and then a hoy of fifteen having 
thrown tlnunselves over. As fantastic suicides have an infectious character,'it 
was suggested by some persons on the first occasion to obviate th<> possibility 
of another such act: and after the second suicid(', no time was lost in making 
all safe. 

iM'i> M'li- Since the cstablisliment of steam transit in the Eastern seas, great atten¬ 

tion had been devot<'d to the improvement of India IMail commumcation. 
Many exjx'rinu'uts of diffcTcnt routes were pro])oscd, and some tried. Among 
othei-s, there was an exploratory ex])edition to survey the E)i})bratcs, in the 
ho])e that steamers might carry the mails by that river as far as lleles, 100 
miles from Antioch, whence the -way rvould be (dear and easy enough. T^yo 
steamers were .sent out in frame from Idvcrpool, with all needful materials and 
stores, and a picked company of officers and men ; the Avhole being conveyed 
by the George Ganning to the coast of Syria. All w'cnt well; the vessels in 
frame were transhipped and carried in boats up the Orontes, and then over the 
desert, and then put togetlu'r and floated on the Euphrates; and the river 
itself had been to .some extent explored, when a tremendous hurricane capsized 
one of the vessels—the Tigris—drowning fifteen of her men, and some natives. 
'I'lio survivors returned, impressed with the importance of establishing a free 
communication in those regions, by means of the great rivers, both for the 
transmission of the mails, and the opening of a profitable trade. 'They did not 
foresee how soon European travellers would be stumbling upon old Nineveh, 
and laying open treasures of autiipiity, in whose! presence people would forget 
that they came to sec about India mails and the introduction of comtneree. 

f”^'.*' 12 !’ 1840, the India papers told some striking facts about the consequences of 
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improved communication with home, by steam or otherwise. Within five 1835_11. 

years, the numlxir of Ic'tters liad doubled, tlioufih the inland rate of ]iostage was --- 

still very high. The largest proportion of letters had before been sent through 
Calcutta; now Bombay was the letter-depot; but the dc;cvease at Calcutta was 
only 33 percent., while the increase at Bombay was 500 ])er cent. 

These changes may appear small in comparison with the improvements that 
liavc taken place since : but their importanci^ was inestimable. If our route 
had been for ever by the Cape, the prospects of India—of the rai.sing of the 
condition of the millions of her natives—would have been far infinior to what 
they are nbw ; and on the chwation of those Indian millions—on the d(!vclop- 
nicntof thdr free labour by their social progression, the fate of yVfrica and much 
of America appears to depend. It has been said before, but it can hardly he 
said too often, that the abolitimi of negro slavery every whore, and the 
civilization of Africa, depend, to all appearance, on the kindly development of 
the resources of India. 

Among the scientific facts put forward during this period, tlierc is one ' u. ^,ii 
uhich must obtain emphatic, notice, whenever and wherever it might occur. 

For a long time, some men (nninent in science had occasionally avowed that 
they found great dilliculty in refusing evidence of the production of animal life 
by cheniical agencies. It was no new thing for men who knew what tlu'y were 
saying, to deehmi a Ixdief that animalcules were absolutely originatiHl without 
ai»y ])arents, in both li(piids and solids, under certain conditions. In 183G, a 
philosoj)her was starlkal by an ap]>earancc which compelled attention to the 
inipiiry whether such things coidd be. i\Ir. Crosse, whose name has been given 
to the aearus produced under the conditions detailed by him.at a meeting of 
the British Scientific Association, “ was looking for siliceous formations, when 
animal matter appeared inste.'ul.” In the midst of elements fatal to animal 
life, under the surl'aci' of a caustic fluid, within an enclosure from which tin; 
atmosphere had becui driven out, and wh(;re there was no possibility that ova 
eoidd have been deposited, or could have escajx'd destruction if deposited, 
insex-ts a 2 )jx?ared, after an electric current had been established for a sufli- ‘ 
eicnt number of months. AVithout the electricity, and without some other 
conditions, the insects have failed to appear. AVith those conditions, they 
have been ]>roduced again and again from that day to the present. If allowed 
to remain <iu the enclosure, thi!y perish. If let out as soon as they appear, 
they feed, reprodutx! their kind, and Iwc till the first frost, which is always 
fatal to them. At a lecture at the Royal Institution, in 1837, Air. Faraday Anm.ui 
avowed his fidl belief of the facts stated by Mr. Crosse, similar appearances 
having presented themselves to him, in the course of his electrical experi¬ 
ments : but lu! loft it doubtful whether it was a case of ]n-oduction or revivifi¬ 
cation. This all-important point was investigated by Air. AVcckcs, of Sand¬ 
wich, and again and again by Air. Crosse, who is pix'pared with evidence 
regarding tin; formation of these animals, which cannot but command the 
attention of men of science, whemwer they shall have h'ft off attributing to 
him theories which he disavows, and opinions and sentiments which he never 
entertained. AVhen th(' contemjrt and prejudice with which great discoveri('s 
arc always I’eccivcd shall have subsided, it will be admitted that Air. (-rosse 
has merely made known, in the simplest manner, appearances which presented 
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41. themselves to him, propounding- no theory, drawing no inferences, and attack¬ 
ing no established belief. While, for thirteen years, too many who might have 
tested his assertions have been merely ex))ressing contempt of them, he and 
one or two more have been divorsil'ying their exjreriments as much as they 
could, and found themselves occasionally rewarded by the appearance of acari. 
Mr. M cokes baked the frame of his ajijiaratus in a powerful heat, distilled the 
W'ater, ('xchuled the atmosphere by fumes constantly rising in a hell glass, and 
subjected the silicate employed to a white heat. Under these safeguards 
against the ])r('vious r-xistence of animal life, he saw' (he liijuid in his vessel 
grow' turbid—he saw the gelatinous matter collect round (he negative wire of 
his battery, hicli was immersed in the Huid ; and he next saw one of (he new 
insects emerge from the gelatine, and run off to a corner of the apparatus. 
Lnder the same electrical conditions, Mr. Weekes (>m]doyed different sub¬ 
stances, on account of one containing more carbon than another; and he then 
found, as he had ventured to ho]i(‘, that more insects w('re produced when there 
was more carbon, and fewer when there was less. -Mr. Crosse has pcrsevertal 
in his experiments,* and has detected the forniatiou of tin; acarus from the first 
appearance of a minute white speck, through its gradual enlargement, (ill it jmts 


forth the little waving lines which are to become legs, 


through its first indi¬ 


cations of life, and its growtli to that maturity which enables it to leave' its 
birtli-jilacc, shift for itself, and projiagate its kind. In connexion with fhi.s, 
he has assured himself of the significant fact of the similarity of the first stapes 
of the production of acari, and of certain niftieral crystallizations, ch'ctrically 
produced. He finds the ajiiiearances of the white speck the same through tlu' 
])rocesses of enliugenu'nt and of jmtting out lateral filaments : but then, .accord¬ 
ing to div('rsities of treatment, these filaments become, in the case of tlu' 
mineral, rigid, shining, trans])arent, .six-sided prism.s, and in that of the animal, 
limbs of a body endowed with vitality.—These are results too serious and sig¬ 
nificant to be treated with either levity or anger : yet hav<.' they been rcceivi'd 
with too much of both. The ohjections made have been mostly of the a priori, 
•sort; and it is needless to say that they cannot withstand the evidence of ex¬ 
periment. Mr. (b'osse’s invitation to the scientific part of society is to join him 
in ascertaining, by every ])ossihle variety and patience of experiment, what is 
the truth of th(! matter; and, till this is done, his information remains the 
best that can be had on a subject of unbounded philosophical significance. As 
such, its first proposal for attcst|tion is an incident worthy of special notice in 
a history of the time. 

Several men of science died during this period. First, Captain Katcr, who 
had borne an important part in the trigonometrical survey of India, and had 
lost his health in the work. After his return, he earned, by many scientific 
services, his admission into almost all the learned societies in Europe, aird died 
in 1835, aged fifty-eight.—The great(!st of mathematical and astronomical 
Li.n.iRo...nTo.v. makers, Edward Troughton, died in the same year, possessed of the 


Dr ATHfl. 

C AI-TAIN KaTEB- 


Tfie following statements, which arc but a small portion of a most interesting expo¬ 
sition, are given, by permssion, from a letter of Mr. Crosse to the author, bearing date 
August, 1849. 
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gratitude of the first philosophers of his age, who could not have effected their 1835—41. 
discoveries witliout the aid of his wonderful instrumenta.—Pond, the astro¬ 
nomer, died in IS.'hi.—In 1838, Dr. Olinthus Gre”wv, Professor of Mathc- nron" 


eing do- 


Nines 
Gkeooiiy. 


matics at Woolwich, was compelled to resign his chair—his health heii 
stroyed hy excessive study; and he died in 1841. Tie was known throughout 
the world of science hy many puhlications; and he had the honour of Inung 
one of the twelve founders of th(> Astronomical Society of London.—In 183(>, 
died Mr.'M'Adam, the reformer of roads, whose nann- was familiar to every J. l. 

(Sir in England, fill railways (‘.vtinguislnxl all interest in evei v other kind of 
road. Mr. i\P A dam was a striking instance of the mental activity which is 
always ready to res])ond to opjiortunity. There have been many county 
magistrates and trustees of roads in our time ; yet no one hut Mr. M'Adain 
was effectually imjiressed hy the want of siaentific prineijdes shown in the con¬ 
struction of roads. Once so imjiressed, this Ayrshire magistrate devoted his 
mind to the snhjeet, and in his fiOth year gave forth his jilan, which was in use 
almost all over the country before his death—in his 81st year.—Two great 
.surgeons died iu i840 and 1811 ; Sir Anthony Carlisle, and Sir Astley P.Cooper. 

Sir A. Carlisle introduced some new surgical instruments of great value: lie 

, o . n Caih-isi.i-. 

laboured usefully m the fi(4d of comparative anatomy, aided by the sympathy 
and knowledge' of his friend. Sir Joseph Hanks; and he was the best friend* 
and snjijiorter of the Mh'stminsle'r Ifosjiital, of which he was senior surgeon 
when he died, at the age of 72.—Sir Astley P. CoojK'r’s face and figure arc S'i> a. i'.(Wj «. 
familiar to all, through Sir Thos. Lawrence’s fine portrait of him : and his was 
a fac(' not to be forgotten wlu'u once seem. It indicafe'd the power of intellect 
and kindness of heart which made him the greatest and most pojiular surgeon 
of his time. Great as was his fame as an operator, he jierhajis did more good 
by his professional writings. 'When loaded ivilh honour.s, rich, and growing 
old, he retired tothe country, in pursuit of repose : but it would not do: he 
wanted some interests more stirring than those afforded by bis library; and 
returned to London and to jnactice. He was still busy when (h'ath overtook 
him in his T3rd year. When, in middle life, he removed from the City to 
the west end of London, his income was the largest ever heard of in the pro¬ 
fession—£21,000 a year. George TV. made him a baroiict at his coronation, 
in 1821. 


James Weddell, who in 1825, reached the highest latitude known in the wui.uiiLL. 
South polar regions, dfbd in ten years after his great feat, aged only 46.— A 
North polar wanderer ptuished miserably in 1840, at a yet earlier age. Mr. souso.a. 
Simpson, an oflicc'r of the Hudson’s Bay Company, addeel many items to our 
knowledge of the jiolar coast of North America. Ho was returning from one 
of his exjieditions when, as is supposed, his reason was overthrown by anxiety 
and fatigue, and he destroyed himself, after having shot two of his compa¬ 
nions. If he had lived, there is every jirobability that he would have effected 
morn in completing the discovery of a'North-west pamage than any other man: 
and an appointment was on the way to him which would have afforded him 
every facility. His loss is one of the most painful in the .list of polar dis¬ 
coverers who have died in the search.—Captain Gerard, the India surveyor cutain (ii!n*«T). 
and scientific traveller, returned home, as such men do, with health much 
impaired: but he had wonderful things to 4p\\ of the untrodden passes, and 
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1835—41. inaccessible heights of the Ilimahiyas—many of which, however, he had 
contrived to ('.xplore, looking into Tlnhct ou tlie one hand, and British India 
on the oth(;r. He resided for some years in Cdiinese Tartar}', while engaged 
in surveying : and he obtained large infoiTOation about the tribes, whose race 
and w'ays it is highly important to us to understand. But Captain Gerard did 
not tell us so much as he might have done of his eastern experiences, though 
it is understood that he left a store of manuscript materials behind him. He 
died in 1839.—Another African traveller perished in the attempt to reach 
Timbuctoo, during this period—Davidson, who had made exploratory journeys 
in all the lour (juarters of the world, and desired to crown his enterprises with 
a feat more dilTicult than any he had yet accomplished. He had measured 
the pyramids, both of Egypt and of Y^ucatan, and could instruct painters in 
their painting of ])anoramas of IVIadras, Thebes, Jerusalem, and Mexico: but 
he had further set his mind upon reporting of Timbuctoo. He was murdcued 
by Arabs when about 25 days’ journey from his object. He is remembered in 
London by his li^ctures at the Royal Institution on Egypt and Palestine.'—The 
traveller on the Lebanon sometimes turns aside to visit a desolate grave in a 
garden, ('ight miles from Sidon—the grave of Lady Hester Stanliope, com¬ 
monly called “the eccentric.” 81ie was a niece of William Pitt, and lived in 
• his house for some years; but the gi'cater part of her life was spent in tlie 
l^ast, where she went in a S])irit of pride, where she gained at first wondc'rful 
influence by her im^josing j)ridc, and whence she had too nnich pride to 
return, after she had discovered the hollomress of her authority. In an age 
of inij)roved science, hers would have been a less unhappy lot than it was. 
It ap 2 )ears that her case Wiis one of those, no^v known to be fur from rare, 
where those faculties operate naturally rvhich arc usually jmt in action by 
■Animal Magnetism. She and her adherents kiunv nothing about this, and 
she luid just enough j)ower of insight and foresight to suggest sonu; idea of 
her being insjured, and to keej) herself and her servants in a constant and 
2 )ainful state of doubt 'whether she was insjiired or not. She saw and knew 
some things which others could not see or know : she had curious glim 2 )ses of 
2 )rcsci(mce: hut she could not dcjiend ui)on her pow('rs, nor always sei)aratc 
(any moi'c than others of her class) rcialities from mere dreams. So, some 
called her a jn'o^thetess, and others called her mad, and others believed her 
merely ill-humoured. She did not know herself what she was, excejit that, 
as must be feared, she was hcl])lcss and miserable?* She jiassed luir latter 
years in seclusion, in a house she had built on one of the spurs of Liibanon— 
distrusting her neighbours and servants, i)artly feared and i)artly disliked 
by them, and deserted when sick and dying. An interest attaches to her from 
the contrast of her early and later life, from the adventures she had gone 
through, as a kind of chieftainess of the Arabs, and from the i>cculiarities of 
her i)owers and temper—an interest which she did not win through the 
affections. But there -^s a sense of rdief wh(?n her death was announcc'd in 
England—a sense of comfort that that restless and mysterious mind was aslccj), 
and past the power of annoyance from without and misgiving from within.— 
siRSinNn\s.MiTii. Sir Sidney Smith’s name is a.ssociated with the East inmost men’s minds, 
from his command having lain re 2 »cat(!dly in the Mediterranean, from his 
o])erations in Egy])!, and fromyiis great Jeat of saving Acre when Napoleon 
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marclicdinto Syria. Tic was a man in liis ])iofcssion—the fir.st in fame of is;i5—41 

living ITritish iidnhrals at the time of hi.s death: hut tlii're are some who remem- --— 

her him for soimdliing else than this—for his attempt to ol)tain from the Vienna 
Congi-css in 1814, the ubolitioji of the slave trade, and tlu^ disarming of the 
piratical states of Barhary. lie died at Paris, in his 77th year, in May, 1840. 

If we look at the ])olitical department of society, we shall see that Death 
grou])cd his victims strangely at this time. 

Some Avere as usual called aAvay who appeared to belong wholly to a foruK'r i’immi.h 
]ieriod. The Princess Augusta died in 1810, in the same year with her 
brother’s fav'ourite. Beau Brummell, who had once made such a noise in the si v lim mm. i 
world, but who died abroad, destitute and drivelling—another added to the 
long list of warnings of the fate of ('ourt favourites. This was an extreme 
case—both tlu' soveredgn and the favourite being steeped in the vulgarity 
Avhich belongs to frivolity and sensualism in an age of enlightenment and a post 
of high duty. But, vulgar as were the pair, the one did make the otlu'r the 
ftshion, and the author of fashion, and then cast him off; or, as some say, 
compelled Beau Brummell to cast him off. The favourite’s last triumph rvas 
“cutting tlu' Prince.” Having done this, ho retired to insignificance and 
])Overty, sinking gradually into idiotcy and d(‘ath. When his death Avas 
announced in England, people turned their eyes towards the t7)urt as it is 
now, with its centre and heart of simple domestic life, and rvery glad that the 
old t7)urt dandies Avere gone, and that the national offence and disgrace of 
Court dandyism-Avas buried Avith them.—Another favourite of the same I’rince 
—his AA'ife, as she was considered by all Avho looked at the matter in any other 
light than that of the lioyal Marriage Act—Airs. Eitzherbert AAcnt too, at the mus. )'n/ni u 
age of 80. She Avas married to the prince by the rites of the Catholic ('liAirch; 
and sh(> Avas regarded Avith entire respect by the royal family, and therefore by 
the lA'st of soci('tyg till the day of her death. It must haA’’c been AA'lth a strange 
jnixture of paiiiful feelings that she Avatclu'd from her retirement the fortuiu's 
of her husband, in his marriage, his conjugal discontents, and his fatal error in 
briimins his Queen to trial. When she had Avatched them both to their 
graves, lu'r oavu early life must have apjarjired like a former state of exist(*ne<>. 

After the idols of PoAvei' Avent those of AVealth. ‘ The richest man and th(‘, 
richest Avoman in the Avorld died in 183() and 18.87—Mr. llothschild, ami the i)*'” 
Dnehess of St. Alban’s. ^ Mr. llothschild, “ the greatest millionain' of the 
])resent or probably any other age,” met Avith no more homage than might 
fairly be his due. He obtained his Avealth hy the exercise of faculties resjiect- 
able in their Avay; the political ])0Avcr he ^eld Avas a qtddpro quo —a natural 
exchange for financial services ; and he spent his moni'y generously .and Avith 
discrimination. Such deference as Avaited upon him, he might naturally hav'c 
enjoyed in any other jiciiod of society in Avhich he could have gaiiu'd his 
wealth by commerce, and lent it to government. It was in the other case 
that the offensive and humbling English worship of wealth was most broadly 
exhibited. The Duchess of St. Alban’s would mwer have been noticed in ni rnt sk ..i s, 
society but for her Avcalth. Her early life, Avhen she was a third-rate actress, 
and in no way distinguished by beauty, talents, or conduct, would have pre¬ 
vented her being heard of if she had not, by marrying a rich banker, bccoim'' 
the wealthiest woman of her time. She noitt manie<l a foolish young ]iet>r. 
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1835—41. His rcink gave lier no dignity, and hei' wealth could bring upon him nothing 
but contemj)t; yet do the newspapers of the time record all the proceedings of 
the pair; and the nobles of the land comjietcd for the privilege of their visits. 
There Avas much holhnvness in it. We knorv by some tilings that passed at 
Abbotsford that the Duchess was made to I'ccl that she was ridiculed and 
despised ; but this makes the mannnon-w’orsliip more, and not less offensive, 
by showing that the w'orshij) itself was tliought a fitting subject for hypocrisy. 
This woman—for, though a Duchess, she could not be called a lady—had 
qualities which might have made hinsclf and others happy under more favour¬ 
able circumstanc(!s. She was truly good-natured, and had abundance of 
energy. Her munificence when she Avas Avcalthy Avas made honourable and 
trustworthy by the fact, that Avhen she Avas a very poor actress she had shared 
all she had Avith those Avho Averc in yet greater neial. She had made cheap 
baby-linen Avith her ou n hands to lend because she could not afford to give. 
This early beneficence communicated its grace to that of an after-time Avhen, 
having given avvay in every direction that could be thought of, she still laid 
by £40,000 a year. 

One pair of IViends Avho Avent nearly together were the old Whig comrades, 
urKEOE iiKn- the Duke of Bedford and Lord Holland. The Duke of Bedford did great 
good by his liberal encouragement of art and the arts; and his memory Avill 
be preserved by the Bedford drainage, the rebuilding of CoA'ont (iarden Market, 
and Woburn church tOAAor, ami the Sculpture Gallery at M’oburn Abbey; but 
a far higher respect attends upon his surrimder of borough ])ro])erty and infiu- 
i.oiin ence, by his promotion of J’arliamcntary Reform.—Lord Holland Avas the most 

accomplished of the Whig ])olitieiaus of his tinu*. None of them undmslood 
the principles of reform, or could conceive of fully caiTying out as much as they 
kncAv; and he Avas of the number of halting reformers. But he Avas, of all the 
statesmen of his time, tin? most distinguished vindicator of religious liberty. 
He had self-knowledge enough to he aAvan- that even on this, his strongest 
point, he needed instruction and guidance: and he sought them: and when 
his grasp of any ])rinciple Avas once fixed, it was an unrelaxing one. On eAauy 
occasion on Avhich the rights of religious opinion came into question, his vote 
and his testimony are found on the side of eqvial liberty; and when he could 
do }io more, he recorded protests AA-hich an; Avorthy of study for their clearness, 
temperance, and conelusiveness. He Avas in his 67th year Avhmi he died ; and 
Titp, Aiuim iss the Duke of Bedford in his 7-(th.—The Marquess Camden died a foAV days be- 
fore Lord Holland—revered for an act as patriotic as the Duke of Bedford’s 
surrender of borough pro])erty. ^ord Camd(;n filled several state ofiicc:s re¬ 
spectably; but all his other honours pale before that of his having surrendered 
emoluments from a sinecure offi(;e, to the amount of a quartm of a million. 
There are, doubtless, many men in Iriigland capable of a sacrifice like this, and 
of making it AA'ith the grace of quietness and simplicity, as liOrd Camden did; 
but those men are not ordinarily found in the class of aristocratic politicians. 
To aristocratic politicians it usually ajrpc'ars a matter of course that offices and 
emoluments.exist for their acceptance and benefit. To Lord Camden it aj)- 
peared that, whatev(‘r others might do, he could not feel easy to receive emolu¬ 
ments from the office of Teller of the Exchequer, without doing any work; and 
he paid the proceeds into the Taeasury for a long course of years. 
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Two restless men—Henry Hunt and William Cobbett—would liencefortb 1335 41 . 

agitate no more. They died in 1835, and the world was the quieter for their •———- 
departure. It is usual to mention them together, because they pursued the ol..*'*" 

same calling of political agitation at the same time: but there was little re- 
semblance in the men. Hunt had not Cobbett’s. ability;—he had not either 
('obbett’s clearness of thought, or weight of matter, or power of delivery. Hunt 
was a mere demagogue : Cobbett was that, and a mau of genius too. As for 
the integrity, and disinterestedness, and truthfulness, of either of them, there is 
nothing to bo said. They were undisguised self-seekers in the midst of their 
com])laints on behalf of the human race, and ostentatiously violent and ex¬ 
aggerated in their statements. Tlie difference is, that Hunt gave us nothing 
more, while Cobla'tt gave us clear vit:ws on many things, strong stimulus to 
thought and action, and endless amusement, if the painful sense of his un- 
trustworfhiness left any power of enjoying it. Hunt Avas 62 at the time of his 
drath ; and (U)bbett 73.—One of Hunt’s victims, Watson the elder, died in jiml, wu .c.s. 
America soon afterwards. He Avas a Aveak man, Avlio Avould never have gone 
into the Spa h’ields riot, nor any other, but for Hunt’s seduction ,• and he seems 
to have had no more ])OAAa:r than inclination to lead others astray, except under 
such instigation. After his acquittal at the treason trials of 1817, he attended 
Hunt’s meetings in a quiet Avay, till the disclosure of the Cato-street con- 
sj)iracy, AAdien he Avent to America—not because he was at all implicated in ki vnoui-, hm 
tliat jdot, but because he probably had had enough of unavailing sedition.— ' 

With one more name, Ave seem to dismiss the period of sedition, as connected 
Avith the spy system. Sedition Ave have, and shall have, Avhile the great labour 
and food (piestion remains unsolA'od; but if the ferocity on the one side re¬ 
mains, the cruel meanness on the other—the employment of government spies, 

Avho must always be tem])ted to create the treason by Avhich they are to profit— 
does seem to be over. Unless avc are yet to be d('praved, and re-barbarized by 
a long Avar, it is not to be supposed that a s])y system can ever again be dreamed 
of by any Minister, because it Avould not be for a moment tolerated by the 
nation. Reynolds, the United Irishman, aa ho betrayed the Dublin cons])ira- 
tors of 17i)8, di(‘d at Paris in 1836.—One surviA'ed him avIio could look l)ack ol,, u.mm, 
a good deal further, to a time of yet more fearful commotion ;—a ploughman 
Avho Avas ploughing a field at Culloden Avhen the Preteiuh'r marched by to the 
battle. AVhen Robertson saAv Prince Charlie, he must liaA'e been twenty years 
old, as he Avas 114 at the time of his death in‘1839.—By his side, old I.ady lu.v c.bk. 
(k)rk, Avho died the next year, must have appeared young and sprightly. She 
Avas “the lively Miss Monckton” AAdiom avc read of in BosAvell’s Life of John¬ 
son : and lively she Avas to the end. — It Avas time no\v that avc avcic letting the 
last century go. AVhile younger men Avere passing aAvay, leaA'ing, hoAA'ever,’ 
finished Avorks for their monuments, some of the busy men of the last century 
had lingered till noAv; and they Avere dropjnng off at last. Among the younger 
men Avho were yet, however, far from youthful, Avere Sir Robert Grant, twin s... itonm^r 
brother of Lord CJlcnelg, Avho, after some useful service at home, became 
Governor of Bombay, aud died there in 1838 ; and Lord Williami Bcntinck,'-"in. avm imm . 

^ ^ Ill N I'J Si K 

Avho Avas Governor-General of India for ten years, and did much for the civili¬ 
zation of the natives, by the discouragement of the Suttee, and infanticide, and 
other barbarisms; and Sir Wilmot Horton, avIk) made some improvements in waaoi iior. 

^ TON. 

Vf)L. II. 3 N 
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1835—41. colonial administration while Governor of Ceylon: and Lord Henley, who was 
'—tlie first in the field of Church llcform in the crisis of 1832: and Mr. Barber 
Beaumont, who in 1806 established the first Savings Bank, from which (then 
jjeaimont. called the Provident Institution) the whole Savings Bank system has arisen.— 
f)f the aged, the remains of the last century, two passed away, with whom 
,in John sccmed to bc buried the very life of tlieir time ;—alid also, Sir John Soane, who, 
as architect, built the Bank and the (College of Surgeons; and as patriot, left 


^iR John Soanl. 


his art-collection to the nation- 


gift being confirmed by Act of Parliament. 


r.oHi* stitwi I.I.. 
Lt)Hi> Ki.t)t(N 


The tw'o eminent above all these, old or young, were the fortunate brothers 
Ijord Stowell and Lord Eldon. 

These fortunate and united, and yat not happy brotliers, wore sons of a New¬ 
castle tradesman, of the name of Scott. They were destined to find and ap¬ 
propriate all that life could give of advancement, professional honours, enormous 
wealth, and influence proportioned to their j>owers and success together: and 
they were destined to find that these things do not make men happy. A moii' 
impressive revelation can hardly bc ])res('ntcd than in the life of Lord Eldon, 
of the suffering of a narrow and timid mind, with a ])resumptuous and jealous 
temper. An ('xj)ericncc of this kind is no sur])risc in the absence of such re¬ 
markable intellectual ability, and such decent morals, as distinguished these 
brothers. The impressiveness of the lesson consists in the evidence givi'n 
of the insufficiency of those things for wisdom and peace, when compre¬ 
hensiveness of vi('ws, liberality of ])rinciples, and geimrosity of ti'mper, are 
absent. Once introduced in l.ondon, William, the elder, then Dr. 8coft, 
carried all before him in his profession. He w'as called to tlu' Bar in 1780, 
and in ten years held, or had passed through, half a dozen high legal offices. 
In the Goinmons, he was a valued government member ; and he was to have 
been raised to the peerage in 1805; but some intrigue came in the waiy, and 
kept him a commoner for another sixteen years. He had been nuuh; Judge of 
the High Court 'of Admiralty in 1798; and he remained on the Bench thirty 
years. His only son tlied two months before him: but the old man was beyond 
the reach of any other affliction than his own imbecility. He was 90 when he 
died, in 1836. IL* had had many good things in life, and tasted of intellectual 
])leasure in a high degrc'c: but there is no evidence of his having even con¬ 
ceived of the loftier satisfactions, which are the gift of faith, hope, and charity. 
Like his brother, whom he brought into his own ]iath of the law-, he had no 
c()uc<‘ption of human progress—no hope but of keeping things as they were— 
(a hoi)e which every day of his later life disa 2 )pointcd)—and none of that en¬ 
larged charity which is unsuspicious of evil, and forgetful of self.—Of profes¬ 
sional success. Lord Stowell deserved all that he obtained. He is consideri'd 
the highest English authority in the dejtartpients of ecclesiastical law aii3 the 
law of nations. His expositions of intrieate questions of large compass were 
so luminous and cornjjlete, as to give to his statements the cluiractcr of reve¬ 


lations of the law, and to his judgments the dignity of oracles. He appears 
not to have been troubled with his younger brother’s infirmity of indecision : 
and when c^^use is made for Lord Eldon’s delays of justice on the ground of 
the comprehensiveness of his views. Lord Stowell’s example may be quoted in 
proof that sagacity and largeness of view may bc combined with decision and 
i‘fficiency. 
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As for Lord Eldon’s delays, there is no doubt that they were made the most 1835—'ll. 
of by political opponents, by the sufferers under those (hdays, and by popular ^ 

rumour, which sprang from these sources. There is no doubt, also, that Lord 
Eldon was right in his allegations, and con-ect in his ]uoofs, that by means of 
his long and cautious study and deliberation, estates had been preserv(;d or 
restored to their right owners, tvhich would have been given (o the wrong 
jiarty by a more hasty judge, on a more superlicial review of the easi\ But it 
is also imj)ossiblo to deny that there W'as a larg(! ovau’-balanct! of ('vil on the 
other side—a vast d(;.strnctiou of property, and iutliction of misery, from the' 
protraction of ('haneery suits, and an engendering of a contcm])t and dislike 
of th(! law far more; revolutionary than itiy of the acts of reform which Loud 
Eldon held in such ))aiufiil dread. There can be no doubt to those who r(;ad 
his life, that the action of his mind was much impeded and deranged by his 
self-regards—his cowardly anxh’ty about other ])('ople’s opinions of him, his 
jealousy of his friends, and his fears of his enemies; while his insolent mis- 
judgment of tin; peoj)le at large was perpetually throwing him out in tin; 
i'xerclse of his judgment. Ills legal learning was never surpassed, if it was 
ever etjualled ; and his judgments may bo all the more valuable for being so 
long wait(;d for. Such benefits as he left behind him in this form are no more 
than a eom])ensation for the mischief he did i7i his political capacity. Through¬ 
out a long life, he was the great obstructive—the grand impediment in the 
way of improvement—the hi'avy drag upon social haj)piuess in the country 
whicli he profess(‘d to love so well. It was a national misfortune that political 
j)ower should rest in the hands of one Avhose mind was so narrow, whose 
temper was at once timid and insohuit, and whose heart, if <;ver he had one, 
had wasted and wither(;d early in life. TT(‘ was always fumbling for his heart 
and his coneience, as if to make sure that they w'(;rc safe; and he chuckled 
over them as a miser over the gold pieces he can jingle in his fob: but the 
mort; he chuckled over his hoarded heart and conseienee, the loss use they were 
of to any body else ; till at last the world doubted whether he had eitlu;!-. The 
mi'inoirs of his life present him as the prince of egotists ; and as he had lived 
the life, he died the death, of the egotist. As he more and more viewed all 
1 tilings in their relation to his personal comjilacency, and as the w orld did not 
skutken its course as age and infirmity w’ithdrcw him from its activity, he 
suffered more and more from jealousy and discontent. There was less of his 
graceful jilayfulness, and more of watchfulness, fiwvcr jokes, and more sus¬ 
picions and pets, till even his vigilant life could keep awake no longer; and he 
had to leave his fields and his woods, and the fame and authority he had so 
long and tenaciously vindicated, and content himself W'ith those di'serts which 
ho estimated so highly, and thosejplcasurcs of conscience which he had inces¬ 
santly sjiokcn of as of a kind of special grant from Providence to himself. 

When he was gone, the nation cunxiously acquitted itself of its obligations to 
him; the kingdom echoed with acknowledgments of his ability and learning, 
and praise of his political consistency: his pale fact; and feeble fonn w’erc 
missed in the House of Lords, and in the Law Courts his name was ushered in 
with compliments: but there is no doubt tluit, if it had bt'cn possible, eveiy 
body would have been as sorry to see him back again as to witness a revival of 
the times of which he was tlie iiuimating spirit. The posthumous homag 
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Loud Sidmofth. 


Za« ii vav Mac'ai'- 

I.AY. 


CiiAHLLv Simeon. 


1835—41. was not hypocritical; it spranfr from the uneasy desire to do justice all the 
more coiisci(“utiously, heeause the heart gives no help. Lord Eldon died in 
January, 1838, in the 8Tth year of his age.—IIis old comrade. Lord Sidmouth, 
was almost as old—]>ast 80 when Lord Eldon died. He was gradually declin¬ 
ing in health, though not in clearness of mind, lie was always an amiable 
man, even when spending his days in setting traps for conspirators, and hunt¬ 
ing traitors. lie did those things as an indubitable professional duty. AVhon 
he had done. In; enjoyed a serene conscience, free from misgivings as to his 
dealings with the ignorant, the hungering, and the exasperated. Ilis business 
was with the Throne, and not with the people, lie thought his successors 
ujiaccountably rash and supine in cetfcing to eweree the people, and therein to 
guard the Throne; but he had done witli business, and it was their aflair. 
8 o he resigned himself gently to infirmity and decline, looked upon T.ord 
Eldon’s departure as a reminder that he must soon follow ; and died, when he 
had reached l.ord Eldon’s age, in February, 1844—twenty years after his re¬ 
tirement from official life. 

Zachary Macaulay died during the period under revieu', one of the most 
strenuous labourers of the friendly comjtany who toiled so hard for the aboli¬ 
tion of Slavery;—and his and Wilberforce’s friend, Mr. Simeon, the originator 
of the Evangelical movement at Cambridge, by wliieh so ininh was done in 
the way of the purchase of adv'owsous, to fill tlie pulpits of the Establishmi'iit 
with men who should revive the spirit of religion in the lukewarm Church. 
Mr. Simeon held the same living at Cambridge for fifty-three yeai's ; and saw 
before Iris death (in his 78th year) such a revival in the Cliurch as lie had 
little anticipated—a rerival—partly incited by his own—of the High Cduirch 
spirit which has always hitherto been found incompatible with liunian liberty, 
and hostile to peace on earth, and good-will to men. At INIr. Simeon’s funeral, 
2000 mourners followed the coffin, and his departure was regarded by his 
Josini i.AMAiToi. adherents almost that of an apostle.—Joseph Lancaster, who invented and 
tried the method of mutual instruction in schools before Dr. Bell—though the 
system is usually named after Dr. Bell—died by an accident in the year 1838 
being run over in the streets of New York. Both men should have the 
credit, such as it is, of the system, which they appeared to have invented 
independently. 

a. su.o s.. From the musical world we lost at this time, in 1837, Stevens, whose glees 

arc sung every where, from concerts at Wind.sor to little gatherings in work¬ 
shops and water-parties: and in the same year,'another of the Wesleys, now 
fast dropi)ing away from us.—Samuel Wesley, nephew of John, and brother to 
the musical genius Charles, had the true Wesley organization, disjtosiug him 
to a life of piety expressed in music. It ^rus this nephew of whom John 
Wesley said, when it was believed that popish music had made him a Catholic, 
“ he may indeed roll a few years in purging fire, but he will surely go to 
heaven at last.” His life on earth was a purgatory. His head was injured 
by a fall in his early manhood; and from that time he was subject to long 
visitations of religious melancholy. Music was his solace: and he has left 
some which may beguile^ others of the sorrow of which he knew so ilhich.— 
Ihomas Attwood, Mozarts pupil, died in 1838, leaving two coronation 
anthems, and a mass of other compositions by which to be commemorated. 


samit.l Wesley. 


'I’lloMAH 

Attwood. 
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IIo WHS organist of St. I’aul’s for many years ; and afterwards, fora short time 1835—41. 
before his death, organist of the chapels royal. He Avas chorister of the '——' 
chaitel royal, Avhen his ability drew the attention of the Prince of Wales, Avho 
bore the expense of his musical education on the continent, in the course of 
Avhich he formed his intimacy Avith Mozart. 

Wilkins, the architect, Avho built the University Club-house, St. Ceorge’s w.r.TiM 
Hospital, and the National Gallery, in London, and collegiate buildings at 
Cambridge and Hailcybury, died in 1831); and in the next year, Sir .leffrc'y siu.i \\,ai 
W yatAulle, Avhose hither and tAvo uncles AA’cre architects of the name of AVyatt. 

The change of name Avas a device of George IVth, to distinguish his favourite 
from his uncles. The renovation and improvement of Windsor Castle arc his 
great deed, and that Avith Avhich his name Avill ever he associated ; but he left 
Avorks also in 35 out of the 40 English counties, and 4 out of the 12 AVelsh. 

Though much might he said of these if Windsor Castle Avas out of sight, they 
am almost lost in th(! ju'csence of that noble achievement, Avhieh is justly a 
cause oh pride to the nation. The architect reached his 71th year. His 
lik(!noss remains, not only in Sir Thomas LaAvrence’s i)urtrait, but in a bust in 
the long gallery at Windsor, Avhere he, if any man, dcserv'es a place. 

William IIoll, the historical and portrait engraver, died in 1838; and " ‘ - 

llewick’s a]iprentiee, Nesbitt, Avhose AA'Ood-engi'avings did arnjde honour to his ciuiMn-Ni^nn> 
master.—Hilton, Avho succeeded Euseli in the charge of the Royal Academy, " ii.Lr,.N. 
and Avho Avas eminently beloved and resj)ected by the ])upils there, died in 
1831). And in the same year, Turm'relli, the sculptor, avIio gav'c us the celc- i 'UH.Mi,Kl LLI.^ 
bratiid figure of Rums at his plough, for the poet’s monument at Dumfries.— 

And. Ave lost ]3aniell, to Avhom the uutraA'elled oaa'c so much of their conception avuham 

of Indian scenery—and Stuart NcAvton, aa'Iio brought his talent from his home 

in Nova Scotia, and cultiA'ated it in Italy, and Avas rapidly maturing it in 

London Avhen insanity overtook him, and broke up all the purposes of his life, 

and at length his life also. He recovered his reason AA'hen his strength Avas 

too far gone to admit of his rallying. He Avas in his 40th year.—Wcstall, ''i'"'"" 

.si'cond only to Stothard in fame and employment as an illustrator of books, 

died in 1837 ; and in 1831), Sir W. Reechey, aaIio Avas old enough to have ' 

been the favourite portrait-painter of George HI. and his (juemi, and to have 

enjoyed a great range of aristocratic practice before the uprising of Sir Thomas 

l«'iAvrence.—Another aged artist died, in 1840—Alexander Nasmyth, tlie A""^""' 

father of the Scottish school of landscape painting. Resides his landscapes, 

hoAA'ever, he has given us sonudhing of gr(!at value, in his portrait of his friend 

Rums, of AA'hom we should otherAvise hav'c no good picture.—His countrynum, 

David Wilkie, died, too soon, in the same year. It may be that avc had had dimh avim.ti. 
the b(!St of Wilkie, and that 119 neAV styli; that ho could ever attempt could 
yield such results as that Avhich ho had forsaken—that of his best years, and 
by Avhieh he is best knoAvn: but still his death at fifty-six, on his return 
voyage from the East, Avhen his mind Avas full of ideas and images of AA’hich Ave 
Avere to have had the benefit, Avas felt to be a national misfortune; and the 
mourning, Avithin and an ithout the Avorld of Art, Avas Avide-spread and sincere. 

The 3 |^ups round print-shop AvindoAvs, in all the tOAvns of the kingdom, proved 
that it Avas not necessary to belong to the Avorld of art to enjoy Wilki(.>’s 
pictures. His Village Eolitieians, his Rent Day, his Cut Einger, and Rabbit 
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1835 _<11. on the Wall, his Reading of»thc Will, and many others, are as well known to 

—' hundreds of errand-hoys, and homely tradesmen, and persons who were school 
. children in his best time, as to the owners of the pictures themselves. Wilkie 

was the son of an humble Scotch clergyman. He had travelled in the East 

during the year before his death—sank suddenly under a feverish attack, after 
leaving Gibraltar, on his retvirn, and was buried at sea. 

Of the Actors who were favourites in the last century there were few 
KuM-nuii. remaining now; and death was fast making them fewer. lllanebard died in 

i!vNMsn;i.. 1835; and in the ne.vt year, Jack IJannister, of whom Gaixiek predicted great 

things as a painter, but rvho changed his style of art from motives of filial 
duty,, and became an actor—not thereby losing Garrick’s friendship, but 
gaining instruction from him. There was much regret among play-goers 
nhen Jack ]5anuist(>r took leave of the stage in 1815 ; and some of this feeling 
remained to do him honour when, after twenty years more, his death was 
ixwiKij. announced. It was llaunister who recommended Fawcett to t^olman as his 
(.iiMiN iiiii successor; and Cohnan thought that in Dr. Pangloss, in Golman’s Own play 
^oitn(;i;k. Heir at Law, Fawcett excelled Hanuister. And now Fawcett, ( ’olman, 

and llaunistcr, all l<-ft the world within half a year.—t'olman wrote for IMrs. 
Miih. bi.a.nl). Bland, in all his musical dramas, if indeed his musical dramas were not 
written for Mrs. Bland; and now, she went too—at the beginning of 1838.— 
The writer of several favourite pieces played in tin; days of this groujt of actors 
and ever since—A Cure for the Heart-ache, Speed the Plough,' and others— 
tiiumas Morton. Thomas Moi'toii, tlic dramatist, died at the same time with his old friends; 

and he was presently followed by another dramatist, popular in bis day— 
Boaden, the biographer of the Kembles.—Charles Mathews had ventured upon 
mmhlws. the stage before the last century was out; but it was in his boyhood, and 
without his father’s knowledge. As an estfiblislu'd actor, he belonged to our 
century, his first decided success being subscajuent to 1810. Being lamed by 
an accident, and finding his wonderful imitative faculty more genially and 
freely exercised in such entertainments as those called “Mathews at Home,” 
than in regular acting, he became the kind of performer that we all remember. 
Probably no man (tailed out more mirth in any nation than Mathews among 
us, who do not laugh enough ; or among the Americans, who laugh more than 
w(! do, but still not enough. Mathews could make all hearts men-y but his 
own. His health was bad ; and visitations of epilepsy in his early life loft him 
subject to depression of s])irits which nothing could clear. While imitating 
all he saw and heard, wlntrcver he went, as if the spirit of fun was always 
overflowing, his heart lay heavy within him. No one knew better than he 
that, while the wit of one man is j-elatcd to the mirth of another, the two 
capacities arc not necessarily connected in the same individual. As a man 
may be mirthful without wit or fun, so a man may have wit and fun without 
mirth: and poor Mathews would oftim, like many other wits, have been glad 
to exchange his mirth-exciting powers for the mirth he excited. He di(Ml on 
.mauhhan. his 59th birthday.—"When the elder generation is boasting of the dramatic 
favourites of the last century, the young people arc usually deciding within 
themselves that the favourite of their own day could never have been sur|^scd ^ 
and at the time hefon; us, the young lovers of the musical stage were content 
to hear of the pets of their parents Avhilc they could go and listen to Malibran. 
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She -wds not English by birth; but she becmiie E,n;;lish by ediiealion find IHSo_41. 

through her hearty iidoption by the English people. Her childhood was luird " 

and laborious; and her genius broke forth in wildness of exertion iiud of niirtli 
by turns. She hardly knew what repose was ; and she died of oxbiiustiun at. 
tlu^ age of 28. She was a wonderful creature ; able to achieve wluitever she 
attempted, find iible to asjhre to more than most people <(mld conceive. 3’he 
unhappiness of her life no doubt stimulated her professional exertions, ami 
helped to wear out her frame. She allowed herself to be wi;dded, when very 
young, to an elderly Ermn.h merchant at New York, IM. IMalibrau, who soon 
iifterwards went to jnison for debt. She believed herself deceived, gave up her 
marriage settlement to his ereditbrs, and returned to Europe, where in LS.'Jt!, 
iit Paris, she obtained a divorce rvhich set her free to nifirry agiiiu—which sh(> 
did at once. In six months afterwards, she was dead; and in two months 
more diial her first husband. Her labours, and the wearing kind of toil con- 
seipient upon fiime, had long been undermining her strength; and at the 
Manclu'ster Musical Festival of September, 183G, she sank, after Iniving 
thrilled the souls of the audience with her last strain, “ Sing ye to the Lord.” 

Her voice, find the mind that it carried, thrills yet, and ever will, in tin* hearts 
of those who heard her most worthily : and the youngest of these will boast of 
lier to tlu'ir grand-children as old men now magnify the Siddons and (in the 
dearth of opera) the t!atalani of their day. 

When a man of business is a nuin of letters and finds himself cijually at "'i>n snu.i-, 
home in London drawing-rooms and in tlic counting-house, he contributes a 
large jiortion to the respectability of his country, where such an union of 
]mrsuits is not so common as it ought to be. Richard Sharp, commonly known 
as Conversation Sharp, was a man of this order. He was partly occupied with 
comuK-Tcial concerns, and left behind him upwards of .C25(),()()0: yet Sir 
Jaim's Mackintosh declared him the best critic he had ever known. lie 
published Letters and Essays which justified his ])osition as a man of letters ; 
ho had a seat in parliament for several years, and n as the associate of the most 
eminent literary men of his time. He died, in old age, in 1835.—Alexander ^ 

Chalmers diial at this time—the indefatigable editor of a host of works, and 
rvriter of the gre.ater part of the Riographical Dictionary which goes by his 
name. He is remarkable for literary industry rather than for any other merit 
in his contributions to literature.—A quiet, modest, but most eminent public 
bmiefactor who died at this time was Robert Lemon, of the State Paper Office. i,iMn% 
Every body knows how, in rummaging among dusty and neglected papers, he 
found Milton’s MS.: but few know how much else he found among the 
cobwebs. To his industry and sagacity we owe the rescue from rot and obli¬ 
vion of a mass of valuable materials for history ; and also such a reform of our 
care of State papers as may save us from quenching the historical lights for 
which we are answerable to future generations. The India Company was at 
one time very near purchasing the services of Mr. Lemon from the State Paper 
Office; but Lord Sidmouth, made aware of his value by his superiors in office, 
increased his salary to an amount on which he might live decently : and 
perha]^ the future Histories of England may be of a far higher, and those of 
Rritish India of a somewhat lower character, for this appropriation of T200 
per annum. It was Mr. Lemon’s labours that suggested to Sir R. I’eel the 
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1835—41. appointment of Commissioners to examine and publish sneh Stale Papers 
—' as wen; lying neglected ; and Mr. Lemon was the S(?crctary of the Commis¬ 
sion tlius obtained. The first publications were of the documents of the 
s,u WM.oiaL. reign of flcnry VIII.—Sir William Cell, the classical antiquary, who opened 
to us so much topographical illustration of ancient historical scenes or fictions, 
died in 183(5, at Naples. 

Death swept away, during this i)criod, a whole gi-oup of distinguished 
Dii.cMiiv. orientalists. Dr. Carey, the Missionary, died in 1834, at Seranijiore ; and a 

... few -weeks after him, Dr. Morrison tlie eminent (3iinese scholar at (buiton. 

The lapse of time lessens our eonfidenee in the results of missions to the East, 
and of negotiations with oriental powms, by revealing more and more of tin? 
difficulty of rapidly aecpiiring the oriental languages so as to be able to employ 
them in such serious affairs as tlu' ujn'ooting of old religions, and the ne¬ 
gotiation of political or commercial alliances. It is now avcII known to m.any 
that shocking errors have exisU'd throughout in our translations of the Scrip¬ 
tures into eastern languages, and that it is difficult for a missionary preacher 
to utter a discourse without conveying something that it would make his hair 
stand on end to be aware of: and it is well known that miserable misunder¬ 
standings from English blunders about Chinese proclamations precipitated, if 
they did not cause, the Chinese war. When, therefore, we read of Dr. (larey’s 
sTicc('ss in giving tho Serijrturcs to forty nations or tribes, each in their own 
tongue, we may well doubt how far they really were the ('bristian Scriptures 
that were given them; and, in the case of Dr. IMorrison’s catechisms and 
tracts, how far his ideas could be communicated to the (diinese. But begin¬ 
nings must be made. The zeal and benevolence of both men Avere unqiu'stion- 
able ; and their learning was no doubt as reliable as the times ])ermitted, and 
certainly greater than that of any other men known among us. One important 
j)art of their rvork was the establishment of colleges and other institutions, by 
which prt'paration is made for a more real and less dangerous intercourse Avitb 
the oriental mind hereafter. Dr. Carey reached an advanced age. Dr. Morrison 
died in his 53rd y(‘ar, from the conse(|uences of exposure on the Canton river, 
while acting as interju’cter to Lord Na])ier amidst the disastrous transactions 
sikc. wnM\-. Avhich will have to bo presently related.-—Sir tfiiarles Wilkins was one of the 
first English students of Sanskrit: and he it was who originated our Bengalee 
and Persian publications by his ingenuity and skill in preparing tin* napiisito 
ty])es, with his own hands. This was in the last century, for he was 85 Avhen 
wm MAiisrij y. lic died ill Loiidoii, ill 1836.—llis son-in-laiv', Mr. Mansden, also a great ori¬ 
entalist, folloAVcd in the next year, leaving us much neiv kmnvledge about 
Sumatra and tho Malayan Archijielago, si.'veral dictionaries and gi-aminars of 
eastern languages, and a singular collection of oriental coins, which he pre¬ 
sented to the British Museum. He ivas but little younger than his father-in- 
law, having attained the age of 81. He presented his noble library to King’s Col¬ 
lege, London ; and resigned, because he did not want it, his rewarding ^lension of 
£1500 a year. This was an honourable life of industry, usefulness, and dis¬ 
interestedness.— The most eminent Chinese scholar left after these losses, 
I'HU't. MAN\IN(i. Thomas Manning, departed also, in 1840. Tlie mystery which hung|^bout 
China when he was young, so completely took possession of his imagination, 
that he could attend to nothing at home but the studies which might fit him 
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for exploring the forbidden land. lie qualified himself as higlily as was 1835—41. 
then possible, went out to the cast, and tried long and often, and always ' ‘ —'' 

in vain, to penetrate China, cither by Canton or through 'riiibet. He got in 
at last, in the train of Lord Amherst, in 1810. His first publication, when 
he was quite young, was on algebra; and he would have been eminent as a 
mathematician, if Cliiiia had not come in the way. The readers of Cliarles 
Lamb’s letters know how jealous he was of the China — the; unrepaying 
(fiiina—which deprived him of iManning’s society for so many of the best years 
of their lives. 

(fiiarles Lamb had already bc'en some time gone when IManning died. That (’lUiu.M Lwift. 
gentle genius, heroic and genial, enjoying and suflering, at once—sportful and 
r'liduring—nobh; and frail—loving others as an angel might, and himself be¬ 
loved as an infant and a sage in one—de])arted while he could yet ill be spared, 
before he had ])assed his (JOth year. He was one who could never, at any age, 
have been willingly spanul while his mind could work and })lay, and his hesi- 
laling s])eech could convey its burden of tliought, and ])athos, and wild wit: 
but his special work in life—the guardianship of his accomplished, but infirm 
and deqx'udent sister—was not done when an accident—a fall whose consc- 
(juences were fatal—disjiosed of the matter, and gave a ne\\’ tenderness to the 
])athos, and a stdemnity to the wit, of the Essays of Elia, which had been read 
before' under a ho])e that, while Elia livexl, we might have more. Charles 
Lamb was an exepiisite ornament of his time—as he would have been of any 
time : and ho was its serious benefactor too, in as far as he called out and 
fostered the sjiirit of geniality, in which, above every thing, our time is defi¬ 
cient. There seems to be a ])rcvalent impression that he was of greater mark 
than his writings will account for; and this is probably owing to the s})ivit of 
those writings Ix'iiig far higher than their pretensions ;—that they were so 
instinct with genius, that their form, and even their amount, is a matter of 
little concern.—An aged lady died in 1838, whose name shoidd not be omitted, 
though it belongs only to the lightest order of literature, and had long lost the mbs.ooant. 
great distinction it had once enjoyed ;—Mrs. Crant, of J>aggan. Her IMemoirs 
of an American liudy were interesting before the United States were as fa¬ 
miliar to ns as they are now; and her liCtters from the Mountains arc a good 
('xample of tlu' epistolary style in liti'ratnre. She lived to feel extreme sur- 
\)rise at the American colonists for daring to desire' a separation from England, 
and at the seditious t-nidencics of Jhiglish society which could countenance the 
presumiition. Slu' lived, as was natural, in the scenes of lu'r youth, as regarde'd 
both America and Scotland, and her readers dwelt upon the achievements of 
lu'r youth, in acknowledging their obligations to lu'r. She was 84 when she 
died. 

Her countryman, John Galt, was, like herself, a highly ]) 0 ])ular writer in his John oali. 
day, and, like lier, could not reconcile himself to the state of things on the other 
side the Atlantic. He lived for some time in (’anada, but was involved in 
such disputes as he Avas too apt to find grow up about him; and he is most 
l)leasantly remendiercd by his Scotch novtds—the Ayrshire Legatees, the Annals 
of the I’arish, the Entail, and others. He died in 183‘J.—The Irish novelist, 

Gerald Griffin, died in the next year—young, but having ceased to nriti' GfcitAin Oiiirns, 

von. II. 3 o 
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lg35—41. novels. After giving us tlic Collegians, and Talcs of the Munster Festivals, 
—he retired to a monastery, and devoted himself to religious ohservances for the 
shortt’cmainder of his days.—In the same year went the most popular of female 
mme.d’akbiay. novelists, however we may wonder at the fact. Fanny Ilurney happened to 
reach her prime at that period of the last century w'hen conventionalism had 
touched its last limit of excess. She was herself full of life, and of what 
would have been naturalness at any other time than that in which she lived. 
She was too full of vigour and ability to he silent; and the result is, that she 
has given us full and faithful pictures of the conventional life Avhich to her 
appeared natural. It is now scarcely possible to read her Evelina and Cecilia, 
with all their elaborate delicate distresses, which could never have happental 
to ingenuous people, and which a breath of good sense and sincerity would at 
any time blow away in.a moment: hut the enthusiasm about-these novels in 
their day proves that they were true to their time, and that they ought so far 
to have value with us. In her youth, Fanny Burney was evidently charming— 
with her heart, and her Avit, and the touch of the hoyden mixing curiously 
with her innocent and conscientious prud('ry. But, at last, her fame was too 
much for her. It led her into the service of royalty, which is not a natural 
consequence of literary fame; and she was not suited to the jaAsition, nor the 
position to her. The artificial ])art of her character overgrew the natural ; and 
her later Avritings are unreadable from their affectations. Her ])r('cious beai t 
must have become sadly impoverished before she could era])loy herself, as she 
did in her latter days, in revising for the ])ress the affectionate family and 
friendly letters Avhich had passed betAveen herself and ])ersons long dead, and 
in arranging, Avhile on the very verge of the grave in Avhich we look to bury 
our vanities, the records of the intenninable and extravagant compliments 
paid to her half a century before, by kind-hearted great men, whose follies of 
the moment should have perished Avith the moment. We owe to her, hoAv- 
ever, in thc.se Memoirs, gratitude for a great service. Her gossiping volumes 
arc full of interest, of unconscious revelations of herself, far more charming 
than all her consciousness, and of historical material, from her familiarity with 
the ('ourt, and with most of the eminent persons of her day. Miss Burney 
married, at forty, an emigrant artillery officer, being sure at any time of large 
sums of money for any novel she chose to write, and actually receiving 5000 
guineas for the first she wrote after her marriage—Camilla. She survived 
her husband and only son, and died in her 88th year. 

Mns.HiiMANs Two pojnilar female poets departed untimely during this period;—Mrs. He- 
ANi) Mias landon. 42iiJ year; and Miss Landon, known in the world of 

letters as L. E. L. Mrs. Hemans died in Dublin, in 1835, after a long ill¬ 
ness, and after a separation of many years from her husband, who left chiefly 
to her the charge of their five sons.—Miss Landon manied, and wont out to 
Cape Coast—somewhat wilfully, but under a sense of duty, and died there 
suddenly, a few weeks after her arrival at the Castle—as was supposed, by 
taking an over-dose of some deleterious medicine. A more mournful story tliaji 
hers is seldom heard—illustrative as it is of the perils, snares, and sufferings 
of a literary life, where the responsibility of the vocation is not felt with the 
seriousness which shames cupidity, and silences flattery. People inferioi' to 
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herself made money and amusement out of her talent ai^ herself; and she 1835—41. 
permitted them to do it—partly out of careless generosity, and partly because -v— 
she was too little aware of the responsibility of genius. Carefully cultivated, 
her genius might have accomplished great things. As it was, her early and 
wonderful facility is nearly all that remains for admiration. By her personal 
friends she is remembered with an affection which has nothing to do with her 
writings; and by those who did not know her, her writings are regarded with 
an indifference almost as great as her own.—Mrs. Ilemaiis’s poetry rvas of a 
far higher order. Jt was deformed by a mannerism of that degree which is 
fatal to permanence of popularity; and there is not much substance of thought. 

But the sentiment is commonly as true and natural as the expression of ic is 
otherwise; and of a depth which always ensures its freshness. The substantial 
power of Mrs. Ilcmaus is, perha})s, best shown in her choice of the subjects of 
her smaller pieces, which is so rich in suggestion, and so full of the keen and 
sagacious apprehension that belongs to genius, tlptt it is almost a greater treat 
to look over the table of contents of her minor poems, than to read the poems 
themselves. Her fame—a genuine and reasonable fame, depending upon her 
qualities, and not irpon any accident of the time—had spread widely over the 
European and American continents, many years before her death; and there 
arc thousands living to whom the slightest casual recollection of some of her 
poems will be, to the day of their death, like the singing of a dirge in the re¬ 
cesses of their hearts.—Thomas Haynes Bayly, whose songs were sung in the "ivvni;i, 
streets, and who was therefore a jniblic benefactor, died, in his 42nd year, in 
1839; and, in full age, Hogg, the Ettrick Sliepherd—a man of stubborn pui ■- Ja.MI'S Iloctl. 
pose and graceful imagination—of unscrupulous manners and delicate senti¬ 
ment ;—a man w'ho taught himself to write with such labour, that he began 
his task by taldng off his coat and waistcoat, but who produced his songs with 
such facility, that they seem to have presented themselves to him like a group 
of sun-touches on the prominences of his native valleys and hill-sides. His life 
was one of p.ainful vicissitudes, from his want of jtrudence, and of knowledge 
of the w’orld. The Queen’s Wake is the poem whicli establislicd his fame, 
and by which he is best remembered: but perhaps a stronger interest attaches 
to him from his intimacy with Walter Scott, and a far stronger still from the 
circumstances of his origin and rise in life, to a high place among the authors 
of his time. 

Mr. Lodge, who contributed by his famous Portraits, and other rvorks of anti- KpHUND I<ODt E, 
quarian biography, to future achievements in the department of History, died 
in 1839, holding the office of Clarcnceux king of arms.—Dr. Gillies, who gave i)„, o,tuts, 
us a history of Greece, and translations of much Greek oratory and philoBO[)hy, 
had ceased his labours for many years, and now, in 1836, dit-d in his 90th 
year.—In the same year, we lost James Mill, best known as the liistorian of James Mill. - 
British India, but also celebrated as the'chief follower of Bentham, and the 
author of works on Mental Philosophy and Political Economy. His History 
of India is the rvork by which he will be longest and best remembered. He 
held an office in the India House which afforded him access to a great wealth 
of materials; and he so w rought his mind into his task.as to have strengtliened 
and illuminated his narrative with princi])les of legislation, and views of social 
organization wlrich give his work a value that nothing can supersede. "We 
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1 ^ 35 —.11, may and must have others, written by men who have seen India, and who 
—' can contribute xnuch that did not lie in Mr. Mill’s Avay : but nothing can now 
prevent his b(;ing the History which first presented the great subject of India 
to the best part of the mind of England, and largely influenced the adminis¬ 
tration of that great dependency. It is a well-known virtue of the India 
(.k)mpany that they discover, and emi)loy, and reward, the best men, in a 
way that administrative bodies very rarely do. In tliis case, as in others, 
their generous prudcaicc was richly rewarded: for Mr. Mill was able to do 
more for their empire than they, with all power and willingness, could do for 
him. 

Ml., maltius. a man of great celebrity died at the close of 1834—of a celebrity out of all 
proportion to the knowledge of his works. Mr. Malthiis was perhaps the 
most abused man of his time; but he was so well aware that the abuse never 
])roceeded from those who had read his Avriting.s, tliat it did not trouble him, 
nor in the least impair the sweetness of his temper, or the (piiet cheerfulness 
of his manners. It was ho Avho first placed clearly and by elaborate state¬ 
ment before society the all-im]iortant fact which lies at the bottom of the 
poverty of society—that the number of consumers naturally pressi;s upon tlu: 
means of subsistence ; and that w hile the numbers and the means of subsis¬ 
tence are not proportioned to each other by the exercise of enlightened 
prudence, poverty and misery must always exi.st. The illustration of the 
doctrine is simply this: that a piece of land which wall exactly supjiort a 
family of four or five persons rvill not support the spreading families of those 
four or five persons ; and the moral inference from this is, that forethought 
ought to be exercised about the future subsistence of such families, or tlu'ir 
numbers will be reducial by hunger or disease. Any illustrations or amjdifi- 
cations of these simple fircts Avhich may be found in Mr. Malthus’s Avorks, and 
Avhich may bo misunderstood or disliked, cannot imjiair the great service he 
rendered in pointing out the fact Avhich lies at the bottom of social de.stitution; 
nor can any (Jiscoveries or I'ecognition of means of increasing food by im¬ 
proving the productiveness of land at home, or draAving from a larger area 
abroad, touch his theory more or loss. 'Whatever blessings, Asdiatever inter¬ 
missions of anxiety, Ave may obtain by such methods, the fact reniaius that 
human families expand in numbers Avhile corn-fields do not expand in size, 
nor, by any means discovered or conceivable, in a lu-oductiveness Avhich can 
keep ])ace Avith human increase. Mr. Malthus’s simple humanity Avas sIioaa'ji 
in the readines.s and ])lainness with Avhich he made knoAvn this es.sential 
truth. The hardness and cruelty Avotdd have been in concealing it after it 
once became apparent to his mind. As for the foolish and disagretaiblo 
notions Avhich arc too commoidy associated AAuth his name and theory—such as 
that he desired that i)OOr peo2)le .should not marry—they may be rt'garded a.s 
mere unfounded im2)utations, cast upon his Avorks by careless rumour; in 
S2)reading Avhich, hoAvever, those .are not guiltless Avho have the opportunity of 
seeing for themselves what Malthus did think and say. llis works Avill jxro- 
bably be little read henceforth; for the first and chief, his Essay on Population, 
has ansAvered its puri)Qse. All Avho turn their thoughts tOAvards jjolitical 
economy at all are aAvare that a determinate stock of food Avhich is just sufli- 
cient for a certain number must be insufficient for*any greater number; 
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and that, while we have among us so much destitution as we sec, it mnst 1835—II. 

be a consideration of the first moment so to educate the rising gemeratiou, ' 

and so to arrange the inducements of their life, as to train them to jiriuhnice 

for their own comfort, and humanity towards tlieir children. The service 

which Mr. Malthus did to society was in fi.xing its attention ujwu the 

laws of increase of caters and of food, and on the morality ^—a cheerful 

and g((nial morality, opposed only to license—which is indicated by those 

natural laws. Mr. Malthus was a clergyman, and professor of History 

and Political Economy at the liast India (College at Haih'ybury. His life 

was useful and innocent, serene and cheerful—supported and graced by 

universal respect and love among those who knew him. Ho reached his 

(iOth year. 

An old antagonist of his—a man who was in a state of antagonism wh.i.i.'m 
to. much that is in the world—MTlliam Godwin — died in Ajnil, 183(5. 

Godwin was a man of great powers, insufficiently balanced; and, as the 
European world Avas,in bis youth, a mighty conflict of great powers insufficieiitly 
balanced, he was just the man to make an impression of vast force on the 
society of his day. Soon after his Political Justice was publislied, working 
men were seen to club their earnings to buy it, and to meet under a tree r)r 
in an alehouse to read it. It wrought so violently that Godwin saw there 
must be unsoundness in it; and bo modificul it considerably before he reissued 
it. His mind was acute, and, tbrough the generosity of bis heart, prolbnnd ; 
but it was one-sided. M^ith us, society and government bad been one-sided in 
tli(^ op])ositc direction, and it w'as a benefit to us all that, when driven 
from the purely (’onvetitional view of things, society fell in with a Godwin 
who ])resented, in the broadest manner, the natural. He suffered, individually, 
from the antagonism, and so did many of his disciples ; but it was the safest 
thing for society at large, in (hat crisis, to have the whole material of social 
philosophy, the wlnde choice of social organization, (‘xbibih'd before it at once. 

There can be; no doubt that government and society in Engh»d at this day 
are the la'tter for the astuteness and the audacity, the truth and the error, the 
d<‘))th and the shallows, the generosity and the injustice!, of Godwin, as mani¬ 
fested in his Political Justice: and thus he w'as one—though perhaps the 
most unpalatable—of the bcnid'actors of his ago. Many who do not regard 
him from this point of view are grateful for his wonderful novels—Caleb 
M^illiams and St. Leon. These are but a small portion of his w’orks; but 
they are' those by wdiich he is best known. Ho controverted Malthus—he 
wrote! a History e)f the Commonwealth, anel a scries of historical books for 
(diilelren; anel iu short was busy with his pen through the greatew part of a 
long life. *Hc W'as the husbanel of Mary Wollstonecreift, whom he lost a few 
months after their marriage. In his olel age, a small sinecure office w'as given 
him by the Grey Ministry, wdtli rooms in connexion with the House* of 
Commons; anel there he loved to show the old Star Chamber which was so 
soon to bo destroyed before his face; and to exhibit the tallies, the burning of 
wbie;h was to occasion the destruction. On the night of the fire, he was at 
the theatre; and, when it became clear that his chamhers were in danger, his 
strong-minded old wife would not have him alarmed by a message, but 
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1835— 41 . managed to remove his property before ho returned to be amazed at the sight. 

' He was saved the worst part of the shock, and lived for nearly a year and a 
half afterwards, when he quietly sank out of the life he loved so well, in the 
81st year of his age. 

The interests of the period now closing were so various, so widely spread, 
and, through the weakness of the government, so desultory, that it has been a 
task of no slight difficulty to bring tliem together, and present them in any 
effectual sequence and natural connexion. We have now before us the closing 
period of this History, in which the events seem to draw together in their very 
magnitude, and to prescribe their own order, which will be interrupted only 
by some necessary retrospect here and there. 
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CHAPTER I. 

rpilE goneiiil election of 184:1 was one of extraordiiiary iiuporlanea'. It was 
not (liat any one great question was now, as in IS.’H, to be settled by a ^ 
House of Conunons which sbould be, in fact, an assenibla<ie of delegates : but 
tliat sonietliing yc't more iniporlant should be done. The IMijiisIms hoped, 
and apparently believed, that the country wotdd support them on the Free- 
trade question as it had dune on tln^ I’arliamontary Reform question; and they 
calculated on beginning a new career in virtue of their proposal of a fixed 
duty on Corn. Rut in this they were three times mistaken. The people 
wen' not yet ready for sueli a struggle on tln.s question as they had goiic 
through ten years before for a greater:—if they had boon ready, the I'ret!- 
traders could not have carried their point under those ojipressive provisions of 
the Reform bill which secured the preponderance of the lauded interest in the 
representation:—and again, they had not that confidenet' in the government 
which could stimulate them to any effectual effort on behalf of the government 
proposition. Nothing had hapjiened for some years to give them any confidence 
in the Whig .'idministratiou; and much hadhajipened every year juevent their 
trusting Lord Melbourne and his colleagues with the subject of the Corn laws. 
The Ministers who carried the Reform Rill had advocated Parliamentary 
Reform for a long course of years—had seen the truth, and s])okeu for it, and 
w(ue fit to a(;t in it s behalf when the season came: but the men who now assumed 
to be reformers on the Corn question had, both in and out of office, steadily 
resisted thi.s very reform, while in possession of juecisely the same means of 
information which they had at present. The Premier had pronounced the 
proposal of Corn law reform mad; and Lord J. Russell had called it mis- 
chiewous, absurd, impracticable, and unnecessary. He had resisted such jno- 
posals ever* since he came into office—at first contemptuously, and then 
vehemently : and w'hen he, at last and somewhat suddenly, declari'd himself 
in favour of a moderate Fixc'd Duty, he had no right to expect the support of 
the nation. The Ministers had no right even to resent poimlar doubts of their 
sincerity: but there were thousands who declined entering upon the inquiry 
as to the sincerity of jSIinisters who yet positively denied their trustworthi¬ 
ness. The question was too important to be committed to the management of 
men who had, for niq^f out of ten years of office, acted strongly on the wrong 
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side: and who had, for scTcral sessions past, shown that they could not con¬ 
duct any important business whatever. The Corn law question was not 
therefore that on which the elections proceeded, on the whole, though the 
Conservatives and the immediate adherents of the Whig government agreed in 
putting it forward as the ground of their conflict. The government candi¬ 
dates shouted forth Lord J. llussell’s fixed duty as their election cry; but they 
met with little response from the people. The people at large felt that a more 
important consideration than even (!orn law llcform was pressing. 

The more sagacious and better educated among them put their conviction 
into words; but many tliousands felt and acted upon the conviction who could 
not put- it into words. Tliey felt that the very heart of our political virtue and 
lionoiir was eaten out by the incompetence, moral and otiici.al, of the Whig 
administration. During their jirofracted decline in power, in reputation, and 
ill character, they had dragged down with them tlu' aspiration, tlnrearnest¬ 
ness, and till' hope, of the jieople: and the political deterioration must bo 
('iiduri'd no longer. Not only had parliamentary reform become almost a cant 
li'iin under their ineftectnal and unprineipled rule; but the very virtue which 
had achieved that reform was starved out by the same sjionsor.s rvlio had 
oliered themselves before the congregation of the world to clnaish it. The 
imiiflerent had, under ^Vhig rule, become more indifferent ; the .sceptical, 
more doubting; the timid, more disheartened; the earnest, more angry from 
year to year, till they were now exasjierated into an opjio.sition as fierei' as 
oould be offered by the most antiquated or sidtish of the landed interest. It 
Avould be no small gain, in displacing the Whigs, to he relieved about the 
transaction of the daily business of the nation—to know that the government 
Avas ill the hands of men Avho could ])repare acts of parliament, and obtain 
accurate information, and procure good servants, to do their AA'ork Avithout 
hhiiiders ami delay. It Avoiild he a yet gn^atcr gain to obtain ndief of mind 
about our tinaneial affairs—to feel that the money matters of the State Avere in 
able hands, ^nd that the immoral and destructiA’C process Avas stopjied of 
sinking deejier into debt eA'ery year, tiiiding the annual deficit in no degree 
rejiaired, hut only met by loans, and covered over Avith explanations, and 
smiles and promises, (freater still AA'ould be the gain of having any s<‘t of men 
in ])OAver Avho Avould cause political action in the pcojde. There Avas no 
apprehension that the old Tory rule AA’ould ever be reviAX'd. I'Vom the day 
Avhen the Duke of Wi'llington and Sir 11. I’eel had stood forth as reformers in 
any department of principle, all ])ossihility of rank Tory rule Avas over. The 
(picstion noAv Avas only of degrees and modes of reform; and if men of any 
jiarty Avere once in place avIio had any power to govern, and any ])olitical 
honour to.gnard, the people might and must co-ojierate Avith them, either in 
the Avay of support or o]>position ; ami that jiolitical life Avonld revive Avithin 
the heart of the nation Avhich had Avell nigh died out under the chill of hopeless¬ 
ness on the one part, and the poison of contempt on the other. The <!xtra- 
ordinary importance of the elections of 1841 lay—not in any jiretence of 
settling the Corn question—but in the opportunity atforded of dislodging tire 
tenacious tenants of the ])ublic offices.- Notices to quit had been in vain; and 
tAvice had the day of reckoning been got over by an exercise of royal favour. 
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Now the time was come for taking oiF tlie rooi', if the people so pleased. They 1841. 
did so please ; and very thoroughly they did the ^vork. '— 

Throughout the elections, the support of the govefumout was made a (7)n- 
fidence question. Fatal as was this method of api)eal,-the "Whig government , 

liad no other. And it w'as on the ground of promises only that they could ask • 
for confidence. The appeal on the ground of their serviees in carrying I’.ir- 
liamontary Reform had heen so long worn out that the elections of 1837 had 
been carried hy the free use of the (iueen’s name ; and nothing had happc'iied 
since to justify an appeal to any thing in the past. They now asked for con¬ 
fidence on the ground of what they intended to do: but tins is an aj)peal ill- 
j^(icoming any IMinistry at the end of ten years (almost uninterrupted) of 
power ; and it was wholly inadmissible from an Administration which iiad 
once assumed the title of Reforming, but had long since fullcm back under its 
old titl? of Whig. T1 le people refused the gri'at (amfideuce vote on their 
wide floor within the four seas ; and prepared for the refusal of the smaller 
(ionfidenee vote which was to be asked for within the four walls of their House 
of Parliament. 

Lord .T. Russell stood for tin? (fity of London, and was reflurned by a 
majority of only 7 ov('r the fifth candidatt>, who was a tionservative. Two 
(Jonservatives and one T.iberal were abt)ve him on the poll. Some mirth ^vas 
excited by the zeal of certain of the*gov('rnment party who commemorated 
this victory, as they called it—though two (em.servatives were let iff—by a 
medal, showing on its l■ever.^e side a wreath of wlniat-ears, and the motto si.ivi,nor, eoi. 
“ Free Trade," with the additional words “ ])er mare per terrain,” which were 
translated “ one foot on sea and another on shon',” (“ to oik! thing constant 
never.”) The few victories of this kind gained by the Alinisters ivere as fatal 
as their defeats; for they could not atlbrd to hav(‘ their great towns neutralized 
while the counties were returning (Conservatives in overwhelming numbers. 

Lord Ilowiek was rejected in Northumberland, and Lords iNIorjieth and 

Milton by the Wi'st Riding of Yorkshire. While fn.'c-trade ]>rofessious were 

vague and faint, declarations of want of confidence werc^ loud and clear in 

soim; of the largest towns. (Complaints — no doubt just—wire made on 

every hand, of corrujition; and it was believed that such an amount of 

bribery had seldom, if ever before, heen known; but no one could say 

that the one party was more guilty than the other. It was alleg(!d, and 

truly, that tlu! Conservatives had been more attentive to the registration 

than the Reformers ; and this was one of the most mortifying tokens of 

the popular indifferems; to the Whig government. The result was, a Whig 

majority of S) in Scotland, and Din Ireland; and a Conservative majority ’ 

of 104 ill England and Wales. In the elections of 1837, tlu''government 

majority had lalleii to 1(5, according to some anthoritic's ; D, according to 

others. Now, the government w,as in a minority of 7(5; and this great 

Con.scrvative majority was .sure to be largely increased, as soon us power 

should pass from the Whigs to the Ojiposition—there being always" in ])ar- 

liament a considerable body of num disjiosed to snp])ort tlu; government, 

whatever it may he. 

The end was known to be near. The (Iiieen and her Household had 
learned their part in the ensuing changes by jiaiiiful experience. The ladies 

voi,. II. 3 i> 
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1841. propiivcd to resign tlieir ofTiccs in good time, and the Queen prepared herself to 
^ aceopt their resignafion without ohjection. The new parliament assembled on. 
Mi'm. the 19th of Aug)Kst, Lord J. llusscll and Sir R. Peel meeting at the bar, and 

i^sard. ii.t. H shaking hands “ very cordially.” Mr. Lefevre was re-chosen Speaker with 
■ the smoothest unanimity : and then every body waited for the royal Speech. 
Next, there was tnuch comment on tlie Speech being delivered by commission, 
while the Queen was in good health, the weather tine, and her Majesty known 
K) he usually dis])osod to enjoy theses ])ublic occasions. It was alleged that 
the Queen’s physician had advised her Majesty to stay at home; and this 
again fixed expectation on the Speech. It was natural that the sovereign 
should feel some (‘motion on meeting a parliament elected for tin; very purposcj^ 
of overthrowing an Administi'ation to which she rvas attached by all the asso¬ 
ciations of her accession to the throne, and by ties of confidence and|justom: 
QutE.s’sSni.di. hut further reasons for her absence appeared when the Spec'ch was read. It 
was singularly controv(‘r,sial in its tone, and uas therefore far from being the 
kind of Address Avbich it suited the dignity of a Sovereign, or her relations 
with her parliament, to (hdiver by word of mouth. Not only were the Lords 
and (lentlemen in parliament recpiested to eonsidcT the Corn laws, hut they 
nmisai.i, iK !(■ were to determine whether those laws did not produce this and that and the 
otlu'r bad conseejuenee. Tt is inconceivable that the Ministers .should not have 
foreseen the embarrassment in ■wind# tlu'y would have placed their Royal 
Mistre.^, if parliament should “delt'rmine” that the Corn laws did not produce 
fhes(^ bad eonsequeiuu's ; a determination far more probable than an agrecmicnt 
of the majority of this particular parliament with thg opinion of the Que(;n. 
This singularity in the Speech pointed to the necessity of a diss(dntion of this 
parliament, unless the existing Ministry should be displaced before any debate 
on the (/’orn laws came on: and it rendered indisjrensable a protest on the 
])art of certain members against the unconstitutional aspect given to the 
Speech by the sovereign being brought forward to make the first move in a 
great controversy. A few nights afterwards, T.ord J. Russell was so appealed 
uanunni, lix. i«3. to lij' Loid Stanley as to be forced to an earnest declaration that the Speech 
e\])ressed the sentiments of the Ministers, and that they alone Avcrc responsi¬ 
ble for any thing that it contained. 

Till- Ai.niii^a 'p]„, Addi'css wus Hioved in the Lnper House bv Lord Spencer and seconded 
by ]j(3rd (danrieavde ; and both speakers oj3enly arid at length condemned the 
existing Corn laws. It was impossible to enter into controvei-sy on this point 
in i)reparing an answer to the Speech im which the Sovereign’s opinion 
ai)]ieared to be declared: and the amendment moved by Lord Ripon therefore 
took another ground. It expressed the alarm of parliament at the con¬ 
tinued excess of expenditure over income—promised careful consideration 
of the interests coinmendcd to them—but declared that nothing could be 
done while the government did not possess the confidence of the House or of 
the country, and that hi'r Majesty’s jircsent Ministers did not possess that con- 
nani.ni<t iix. uw. tideiice. ■ This amendment was carried hy a majority of 72 on the night of the 
24th of August. A similar amendment to the Address in the Commons was 
])roposed by Mr. Stuart Wortley, who had succeeded liOrd Morpeth in the 
representation of the West Riding of Yorkshire: and it was carried by a 
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majority of 91. The last acts of the Whig government deepened thoir nnpo- 1841. 
nularitv with their best remaining suiiport(>rs—tliose avIio had vet lioiied to '--—' 

^ •' ,, xw . 1 1 .1 • an j- nun!,a.d, lix.no. 

carry some goodly measure or tree trade by their means, ihese were dis¬ 
pleased that the Corn law question should have been so mixed iij) with the 
personal interests of the Mini.stcrs as to shave in their personal discredit. 

They, however, voted in favour of the Ministerial Address, for tlie sake of the 
free trade principle." Yet was the majority against Ministers in both Houses 
as overwhelming as has been seen. It only remained for the SoviMcign to 
communicate her Reply, and for the Ministers' to resign. The Reply was 
dignified. The Queen expressed her satisfaction at the spirit in which I’arlia- 
• ment iiroposcd to deliberate on the matters she had recommended to them, 
and declared, in conclusion, “Ever anxious to listen to the advice of my iiansiird,ux. iin. 
Parlianjent, I will take immediate measures for the formation of a new Admi¬ 
nistration.” This message reached the Commons on Monday, August llOth: 
and on Thursday, September 2nd, the Q>ieen spent her last evening with the 
Household whom she had declared to be so dear to her. Scarcely a word was Uo. sr.- 

. , •lllT /• 1 HOJ.U t UA.NOI.I). 

s])okeu at the (liiiiier table ; and wneii she was witliher ladies aitcrwanls, tears 
and regrets broke forth with little restraint. They wt'ie natural and amiable. 

It was no fault of hers—nor of tlieirs—that their connexion was made depen¬ 
dent on the state of ])olitical parties. The blame rc'stcd elsewhcia', though 
the suffering was with tlii'in. Everybody pitied the young sovereign, and 
saw and felt the hardship; but there n er(' many who looked forv^ ard cheer- 
fullv to an appi'oacliing time when she would know a, new satisfaction in 
n'posing u])on an Administration really strong, efficient, and supported hy the 
country, and on a. llouscdmld composed of persons among whom she could 
make friends, without the fear of their removal from any other cause than her 
wish or their own. 

On the night of Monday, August fiOth, Lord Melbourne in the oni! House, iimMi-j,ux. 47.1. 
and Lord .1. Russell in the other, declared that, in cons('quencc of the votes *''' 
of both Houses on the Address, tin; Ministers had resigned their offices, o»- 

, 1 • 1 • 1 1 *11 1 • ^ ^ Mimsteus*. 

and now continued in their places only till tlu‘ir succc'ssors should be 
a 2 >])ointed. 

Thus was the Melbourne Administration out at last. Men had waited lon<r, 
if not jiatiently, for this issue; and the general satisfaction was evident 
enough. Perhaps it was worth waiting so long to see the exhaustion so com- 
jdete. It afforded every needful advantage to the Incoming administration : 
and it yielded a striking lesson to all governments and their constituents. No 
government had a fairer chance than that of the AV’liigs from ])opular and 
royal favour—no government had a clearer task to ])erf’orm, oj mure aids 
and sujqmrts and stimulus in the performance ; and, rvlien it became a])parent 
where the want of strength and clearness lay—that their princi 2 )les were 
Aveak, their views obscure, their ptirjtoses fluctaiating, their knowledge defi¬ 
cient, and their political honour relaxed—no ministry of such ympular promises 
ever sank so low. It was well for the ])olltical morality of the country that 
the case was so clear—made so clear at last by the suicidal ai)j)eal to the 
country in the elections. Tliis clear exjeosition of the case might afford .some 
reparation—the only reparation possible—for the misr;hi(>f of a long retention 
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of office by men who could not, with all means of power in tlicir hands, govern 
tlie country. Tlie peoph^, who had for years been divided between apathy 
and frctfuhiess under a tenacious but helpless administration, might now 
hope to enjoy tlie repose of confidence in the midst of activity in obtaining 
reforms. They would now have able men, in an united Cabinet, to deal with; 
and it would depend much on themselves what the direction should be that 
the ability of the Ministry should take'. If the Peel Cahiuet should prove a 
reforming one, that woidd be the best thing that could happen. It it should 
prove still too conservative, there was now a fair field of ()ppo.sition open, in 
which the political life of the country could exercise itself, and ascertain how 
much energy it could still command. 
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distribution of office was watched with {^rcat eagerness by the whole 
country. The first great liope was, that Sir Robert Peel would unite 
the otRces of First I^ord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exche(iuer. The 
most pressing evil was the state of our finances. The people were Ix'coining 
frt'tted and alarmed at the annual deficit, for the cure of which no vigorous 
mcasui-cs were taken : ajid the distress had now, for a long time, been such as 
to pull down the national courage, and press the working elass<‘s into depths 
of hopelessness. If any power could redeem us from this distress and debt, it 
^vas Peel; for we had no other such financier. There was some r(\gret, there¬ 
fore, when it was known that Mr. Goulburn was made Cliancellor of tlie Ex¬ 
chequer; but still it was considered certain that Peel’s mind would pi'oside in 
that department, and that all its action would proceed u])on his views. 

'riie next most interesting ]K)int was, who ^vas to bo T’oreign Secretary, and 
who at the Hoard of Control. Next to retrieving our affairs at hom(‘, was the 
consideration of kce]>ing the j)eace in I'nirope and America, and returning to a 
state of peace in Asia. Our accord with the United States was in peril from 
Roundary questions which we shall have to re\ieAV. and from the Right-of- 
Search question, which threatened also to embroil us with ])Owers nearer Inmie. 
Our “ good understanding” M'ith France was far from being wbat it was ; and 
the Right of Search, and some Spanish ditticulues, made our peace with the 
French very precarious; rvliile the sagacious saw that the grc'flt Continental 
struggle, so sure to ha])pen, might henceforth begin on any occasion of provo¬ 
cation, however slight. And we were now, as will presently be S('en, actually 
at war with (Ihina, and snfi’ering under an accumulation of disaster.s in India. 
After twenty-six years of peace, we were apparently in imminent danger of 
war, at a time when every thing was going wrong at home ;—when agricultun! 
was moaning with hunger, and manufiictures seenu'd dying, and comnu'rce 
was well nigh baidcrupt; when In'land was stirring in rebellion, and tbe rvork- 
ing classes in England and Scotland were growing desperate, and debt was 
stealing \ipou us, and the nerves of the stoutest were beginning to be shaken, 
from the ^oung Sovereign in her palace, to'the field-labourer in his damp hovel, 
and the gaunt caver chafing be.side his ('m])ty loom. It was no time foi- war; 
and great was the importance of appointing nu'n in connexion with foreign 
affairs, and with the India House, Avho should be trustAvorthy for jmidence 
and a quiet denuianour, and uvers(' from meddling and noise, .shoAving their 
sense of their country’s dignity and honour hy taking them for granted, and 
relying upon them. Lord Elh-nborougli Avas at the Hoard of Chntrol; and 
pecqde thought this a very' doubtful appointment. It did not mcnid the matter 
that he soon went out to India as Governor-General. It Avas impossible to 
siqqwsc him the right man for such ofiices at such a lime. The appointment 
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1841. of Lord Aberdeen as Foreign Secretary was more fortunate. It was soon cvi- 
—dent that the honour of England and her peace with the world were safe in his 
hands. “ It seems strange,” observed an en^pent American statesman to an 
English traveller, “ that we Ilcpublicans should be glad when your Tories 
come into power. One would think that our sympathies should be with your 
reform governments. But the truth is, we cannot get on with your Whig 
ministers. They do not understand business, and they do not understand 
official good manners. Y^our 'I'ory ministers are able, and attentive, and courte¬ 
ous ; and when we do not agree, we are not likely to quarrel. But with tlie 
Whigs, Ave have to forbtiar, and nothing goes smoothly.” This feeling being 
shared by other governments, the chances of peace were much improved by the 
retirement of an unpopular Foreign Minister, and the appearance in his stead 
of one of such weight of character, and quiet dignity of temper, as I.ord Aber¬ 
deen.—Another thoroughly satisfactory apjjointmcnt was that of Sir James 
Mil .t.ouAinM. Graham as Home Secretary. Ilis quality had been proved by the good work 
he had done at the Admiralty.—Lord llipon was not thought strong enough 
Sl'AM.LY. for his ])Ost at the Board of Trade. — Ijord Stanley was uidiappily made Colonial 
Minister;—an office for Avhich superhuman powers and angelic attributes of 
temper are requisite; and in Avhich his superficial ch^verness, and his insolent 
and initable temper, might work more mischief.in fivi^ yc'ars than a century 
could cure.—Another objectionable a])pointmont was that of the Duke of 
Buckingham to be Lord Privy Seal: but the disjdeasurc at this was soon ])ut 
an end to by the Duke’s retirement Worn office', on his discovery that he was a 
member of a reforming administration.—’Another who had no business in such 
a ministry, W'as Sir Edward Ivnatchbull: but he w'as oidy Paymaster of the 
Forces, and Naval Treasurer, and not a man of any ability; so that his power 
for mischief was small.’—Lord lij-ndhurst waS, of course. Lord Cfiuiiicellor.— 
1,01111 wiiAiiN- Lord Wharnclilfe, President of the Council, perha])S, proved as agreeable a 
surprise to tke nation as any' one of his colleagues. Amidst some old Tory 
tendencies to regard office too much as a personal and family privilege, and 
too little as a trust, he niiinifcsted throughout his term of occupancy, such an 
earnest desire for the promotion of popular education, such liberality of views, 
such sagacity and diligence in business, as made him one of the most valued 
members of the government. 

Out of the Cabinet, the most notable man was, perhaps, Mr. W. E. Glad- 
Wii. iii,Ain,ioNr. stone, who was Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and Master of the Mint. 

The character of his mind was not very clearly understood; and the prevalent 
doubt was whether he understood it himself; but enough was known of his 
seriousness, his thoughtfulness, and his conscientiousness, to causcjrim to be 
regarded with emphatic respect and hope, at a time when earnest men were to 
be prized above all others. Some other young men came into minor offices, 
from whom much w'as expected by the few who already knew them—as Lord 
lAicoln, heir of the Duke of Newcastle, and the Hon. Sidney Herbert;—Lord 
Lincoln going to the Woods and Forests department, and Mr. Sidney Herbert 
being Secretary to the Admiralty. Lord Lowthcr was I’ostmaster-General; 
Lord G. Somerset, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster,—and Sir George 
Murray, Master-General of the Ordnance. 

The day after the mournful dining of the thurt, when the Queen and her 
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Household were about to part—to undergo a separation far more complete 1841. 
than would have been necessary if they had not been at once near relations '——- 
of the late Ministers and her Majesty’s domestic companions — the [Queen 
had to go throtigh much painful business. On that Friday morning, Sept. 3, 
crowds thronged the approaches of Claremont, whore the Court was stay¬ 
ing. It was not like an ordinar}^ change of Ministry. Tlu; exhaustion of 
the Whigs was so complete, that men knew that a former period of national 
history was closing, and another coming in: and the crowd was on the watch, 
that grey autumnal morning, not only for the old Ministers and the new, but 
for every incident which might be construed as an omen.—The old Ministers K. ««irai.(r, 

•' , • , ? , • 11 1 .Si'pt. 3, imi. 

drove up first—in plain clothes—were admitted to the royal presence, and de- 
livi'rcd up the seals of office. Meantime, the new Ministers arrived, in Court 
dresses; .and “the first sunburst” occurred as Sir 11. Feel drove in at the 
gates. He was w.armly cheered, as was the Duke of "Wcdlington ; and both 
looked vt'i-y well pleased, the people said. "When the ex-Ministers departed. 

Sir R. Peel had audience of the Queen, to kiss hands on his appointment; 

.and after him, the Duke of Wellington, and three or four more. Then tlu; 

(lueen and Prince Albert re])aired to the corridor, and held a Privy Council, 
the Queen declaring Lord Wliarncliffe its President. The swearing-in of new- 
members was got over quickly—the wdiole business, wath luncheon, occupying 
oidy half an hour, lly lialf-p.ast two, the anxious young Sovereign was left to 
make domestic aeipiaintancc watb her neiv household, and to miss the familiar 
friends under whose guidancf! she h.ad been accustomed to do her share of 
state business. Site was probably little aware lunv soon she could repose entire 
('oufidence in her First Minister, .and feel a new kind of ease about the conduct 
of ])ublic affairs. 

The next amusement for observers was seeing the eminent men of the I;"”'' 
country change jilaces, on the re-assembling of parliament on the Kith of Sep¬ 
tember. The new Ministers had lost, no seats in the ju'oeess of their re-election; 
and they therefore assembled their whole number. Some of the Liberals went 
ov('r, and oeeupied the front benches of Opposition; some seemed at a loss 
where to jdace themselves, after having sat in the same seats for ten years, with 
only a short interval. One or two members, too Radical to belong to any party, 
would not move, Init sat eomjtosedly among the Tories.—The next interest for 
those who saw how serious was our condition, was in hearing the Minister’s 
statement as to how (Government meant to proceed.—'I'he (,'hanccllor of the '''■ 

Fxcdieqxicr must ask a vote of £2,b00,0()0; and he would then state how ho 
proposed temporarily to meet the existing deficiency. At the begimiing of the 
next session. Ministers would declare by what large measures they proposed to 
I'cctify the finances of tlic country, and equalize the revenue and the exjxendi- 
ture; an object of the very first importance in their eyes.—Lord J. Russell 
made caixtious and taunting speeches, finding fault with this delay, and calling 
for an exposition of the government ])olicy in regard to the ('orn trade, within 
a month; and this provoked a retort from the Minister, in the form of a 
question why the late government had deferred for five years of power a 
question which they would not now allow a new Ministry five months to con¬ 
sider and mature: and thus it was immediately evident that there was to be n.-msani,hx .ma 
j).arliamentary strife between the late and present leaders in tlic Commons. 
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1841. It was liari’owiiK'i^ lo the f('oliii;^s of men of all parties to hear tlio statements 
—' made of tli(' intense sulferiii'i of the operative classes from hunger, and the 
freipient deelaratious of their representalivi's that many of them could not live 
to learn what measures government woidd propose for their reliet: and to tlie 
Minister it must have heen wearing to hi' a])pcaled to, night after night, to 
declare what he jtroposed to do for tlie relit.'f of the starving, and reproached in 
advauee as ])urposing to hec'p u]) the price of food, and to sacritice the lives of 
the ])Oor to ihc; purses of tlie aristocracy. These things seem foolish now— 
hasty, pettish, and unrensonahle : hut rve must reuiemher that Sir It. Peel tind 
his (Jahinet were, as yet, believers in the Sliding-seale; that, while ('X])osing 
the had qualities of Lord ,1. Rnssi'lTs Sv. tixed duty, they had not yet given 
the slightest intimation that they had any thing better to propose; and that 
their o])ponents were truly heart-striehen at the spectaeh' of tlu' misery of the 
manufacturing districts; while, from long habit,‘they ri'garded the I’eel ad¬ 
ministration as purely aristocratic in its temjii'r and ]>rinei])les. The Premier’s 
replies were uniformly calm and quiet. He nonkl not be forced to any dis¬ 
closures before his colleagues and he were jirepared with their plans. No one 
could grieve more dei'ply and sincerely for the distress of the people ; htit, the 
•dee])er that distji'ss, the more cari'ful should government he to avoid rashness 
in h'gislation, and in promise. He rvould not countenance the delusion that 
it was possible to relieve the popular distre.ss immediately by any parliamentary 
metisure whatever. The only thing that legislation eotdd do uas toretnine 
obstruction, to lay tin- foundation of imjuovemcnt, and work a gradual ameli¬ 
oration in the condition of society. Those who heard him, and those who ri'ad 
his speeches undi'r the lu-ejudice of his forjuer Toryism, tidd the peojdc that, 
having the powers of government in his hand, he now retused to do the first 
duty of the government—to employ and feed the peo])h;. This is worth not¬ 
ing in eviih'iiei' of the retribution which Sir 11. Peel had to undergo for his 
ancient opinions or -[jarty connexions, and of the ignorance in regard to the 
functions of a re])resentative goviunment which existi'd, nine years after the 
passage of the Itefonn Hill, among a considerabh' number of the men who had 
caused that Bill to pass. 

ihiiMPi.ii'.. 1110 , 'i'he Minister’s difficulties were increased by an unfortunate declaration of 
the Duke of Wellington’s in the House of Lords—that thi'i e was no delicieney 
of corn in the eounti-y; that the distress had nothing to do with the food 
question; that it was owing to want of work and of W'ages, and other causi's ; 
but that he never heard how parliament could do any thing in such a ease. 
Probably, no one e.xpectcd the Duke of Wellington ever to come out as a 
political economist, or siqiposed that, at his years, he could he taken in hand 
as a pupil by Sir li. Peel: but it reflected some discredit on the government, 
and confirmed certain despairing statements of Ojqiosition members, wdien so 
eminent a member of the new government could see no connexion between 
food and work—food and wages ; and no e\ idence that the food question was 
eoncerned in tin* i.'xisting intolerable distress. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer early jirojiosi'd to provide for the jC2,b00,00() 
(nearly ) wdiich was reijuiretl for the imblic service', by selling stock for the 

ijiuiwii, hx. H3-.. emergency—declaring hi.s dislike of increasing the Debt, and his intention of 
projiosing, in the next .session, comprehensive and permanent methods of pro- 
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vision for the public service. There was much natural repining at any increase ^ toil. ^ 
of the Debt, and much denunciation of the method, as if the need had been the 
work of the new government: but the thing was agreed to, because, in fact, 
nobody saw any thing else that could be done.—The Poor Law Commissioners’ 
powers were renewed for six months, that the relief of pauperism might not 
stop till subject of the Poor Law could be reviewed in parliament. The 
opposition to this brief and indispensable renewal showed how serious a 
matter the review of the law would be, and indicated that the question of 
pauperism would be one of the most pressing “ difficulties ” of this, as of every 
administration.—These, and some other matters being temporarily arranged, 
parliament was prorogued by Commission on the 7th of October. The Speech 

••• , , 1 Ti’ii nniii.ir(l, li\, II I 

did not, this time, express any ojunions on the Corn laws, but declared that 

the attention of jiarliament would have to be given, as soon as possible, to the 
means of equalizing the national income and expenditure, and of providing 
against the recurrence of the terrible distress Avhich had for long prevailed in 
the manufacturing districts—a distress for Avhich her Majesty expressed the 
deepest eoncem. 

The prorogation was to the 11th of November. Meantime, the Speech Avas 
;i riddle for the jiolitieians and the sufferers of the country to ponder j and the 
Ministers had enough to do in considering and settling their plans for the 
retrieval of our affairs in the far Last, and about our oavu doors. The ucavs 
which arrived from the one and the other region Avas enough to try the courage 
of a Wellington, and exhaust the resources of a Peel. 
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^ 1 Tj^OU more than a contury past—over since our relations with India hccaine 

_,natt('r of popular interest-—it has hecn a suhj(>ct of speculation or 

^'"'■' observation why there was so little war^in the heart of Asia, among those 
ste]>pes which, according to all analogy, would he supposed likely to he the 
serene of constant or ever-renewed wtirfare. While, in the centre of every other 
great contiiu'ut, there are intcnninahlc feuds, apparently necessitated by geo¬ 
graphical conditions^ the interior of Asia, where the same geographical condi¬ 
tions (?xist, has, for above a century, been as quiet as if it had been a maritime 
t(^rritory. The gi-eat table-lands are there, rising shelf above shelf, till it 
dizzies the imagination to mount the vast staif, from the steaming plains of 
th(' (hinges and the (Jamboja up from height to Innght of the Himalayas and 
(he Snowy Mountains, finding at the top but little descent on the other side, 
but again, range above range of table land, still rising till that deep interior 
is reached which no stranger may jienetrate, except some wandering Russian 
trader, or adventurous pilgrim, who once in a cmitury or two may get in, if he 
cannot g('t across. The ordinary and necessary population of such lands is 
(here—the Tliihetian anil Mongolian; apjiarently so apt, and once so ready, 
for war: yet, as we know from the facts of surrounding countries, no warfare 
has been carried on in those Avild regions for above a century. 

The reason is that a poliity of jicacc has Ix'en the deliberate choice of the 
('injiire of China. Tliere is no chance in the matter: if there were, the chances 
for war would be overwhelming. It is an affair of deliberate choice and fixed 
])rineiple, in regard to wliich the whoh> arrangements of the (empire have been 
made. Tliere is no regular army in China—not because the Chinese are 
ignorant of armies and war ])olicy, but because they dread a military sove¬ 
reignty, and military contests for the throne. The statesmen of China arc ready 
to ('X]>lain, when they can find foreigners able to understand their language, 
and willing to know tlnur minds, that they abjure conquest for the same 
reasons wliich make them avoid danger of a military despotism; because they 
desire a settled and industrial mode of life for their people, and to restrain the 
tribes of the interior by an immutable course of jiolicy, rather than by force of 
arms. This method is partly suggested, and altogether favoured, by the 
natural defences of the country. It Avar can be previmted from springing up 
in the great interior plains, their bounding mountains may keep tlie empire 
pretty safe from foreign invasion. All along the vast Siberian frontier, and 
that of Independent Tartary, and along the northeiji spurs of the Himalayas, 
there is a militia—Mandchou, IMoiigolian, and Thibetian—whose rough organ¬ 
ization is of a feudal character, and Avhich serves as a sufficient defence of the 
empire Avithout '‘any trained army. As for the seaboard—till lately, jjie 
Chinese had no foe to contend Avith but pirates; and their rude vessels arc 
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able to cope with that enemy. When the possibility of assaults from Europe 183 1—I I. 
and America presented itself to them, they declare that they weighed tlie com- — 

parative merits of two plans; and here again deliberal cly made their ehoicc— iilii.. Tiin.V.jiiiy 
to abide by their peace policy. If they set to work to raise a navy, they must' ’ 
be taught, aided, and officered, by foreigners; and from that moment, both 
their objects—civil sovereignty and unbroken peace—would be in peril; the 
other plan was therefore chosen; and, on demand, commercial advantages 
wore granted to Europeans and Americans, as far as tliis coidd be done without, 
breach of the exclusive policy of the empire, and only as a less evil than war. 

In botli its aims, the Chinese empire succeeded for a longer period than it is 
usual to see einpires pursue definite aims. There have been no conflicts 
between the throne and the army, or between the throne and the jKiople, or 
by the throne and army together against the people, such as have, through all 
time, ravaged empires iu certain stag(!S of civilization. 'J'he few divisions of 
trained soldiery which guard the capital are scattered, as garrisons, among the 
large towns, arc; not an army, and could hardly form even the nucleus of om;: 
and wIku'o there is no army, there can he no real political relations Avith any 
foreign country. The Americans have long understood all this, and have 
acted upon their knowledg(!—seeking no political relations rvith China before 
the Ihitish compelled them to do so, but carrying on a mo.st lucrative tradi% 
and maintaining the most friendly private relations Avith the Chim'sc, by 
means of merchant vesseds, Avithout a hint of naval armaments, and througli 
the agency of snjxa-cargocs, Avitliout any mention of ambassadors. 

The ])rinciple of Chinese policy may be judged by nations or individuals — 
it may be admired, excused, criticized, Avoudered at, pitied, or laughed at: hut 
it is a principle—entitled to the respect due to principh'S Avherever they an; 
finiiid. It may bo that the immutable policy of China itself must be proved, 
like all Avork of men’s brains and hands,"subject to mutation under the opera¬ 
tion of time. It may be that, to Europeans and Americans, such a poli<'y 
may appear not only blind and Aveak, but morally indcd'cusible : but not tlu' 
less is it a very serious thing to explode a system so ancient, so full of purj)ose, 
and so energetically preserved. If the exploding process is Ix'gunin ignorance 
and sdf-iutcrest, and carried on in ignorance and a spirit of scorn, it is a more 
than serious—it is a sad and solemn matter. This process took place under 
the successive Whig Administrations, from the formation of the Cabinet of 
Ijord Grey to the dissolution of that of I,ord Melbourne : but it Avas not the 
Whig Ministers alone who Avere responsible in the matter. 'J'he melancholy 
ignorance and scorn Avhich led us into what Avill ever be called the Opium 
War Averc shared by the Opposition, and by the great body of the nation. 

What faults of management there Avere must be imputed to the Ministers of 
the day and their supporters in this affair among the Opposition; but if heie- 
after the Opium Wav with China appears in the eyes of the historian and the 
moralist a disgrace, it will be as a national disgrace; for the people put no 
effectual check upon the government, but rather stimulated its action, by 
sharing its ignorance and vying Avith its spirit of scorn. , There was scarcely a 
schoolboy on the AmcricJiu seaboard avIio could not have justly rebuked our 
city electors, our newspaper editors, and our statesmen of every party, aboul 
our Opium War. 
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It is probable tliat this war would never have taken place if our knowledge 
of the Chinese had been sufficient to allay our spirit of scorn. The popular 
English notion of the Chinese seems to have been held by the government, 
and the agents they sent out, who might have learned better by seeking in¬ 
formation from merchants resident many years in the country. The general 
notion of China was and is, of a country dreadfully over-peopled, so that mul¬ 
titudes are compelled to live in boats, floating about to pick up dead dogs for 
food: that they arc tyrannized over by a Tartar government which they would 
fain be rid of, and by an aristocracy which will permit no middle class : that 
they call foreigners “ barbarians,” and designate Europeans by foul epithets 
instead of their proper names; and that their sole endcavotir in regard to 
foreigners is to insult and mock them. Merchants of any nation who have lived 
long enough in the neighbourhood of the Chinese to be qualified to speak of them 
give a very different accoimt from tins. They declare that the govermnent is 
on the whole favourable to the industry and comfort of the people: that the 
people arc easy and contented: that the rights of property arc resjiceted, and 
that there is a large and wealthy middle class; tjiat literature is the highest 
pursuit; that the Chinese possess a greater body of literature than Europe can 
show; and that nothing is known among us of its quality, as it remains wholly 
unexplored ,• that the notion of insulting epithets being applied to our agents 
in lieu of their own names is an utter delusion arising from ignorance of the 
fact that the Chinese, having no alphabet, arc obliged to express new names by 
the words in their language which approach nearest in sound. Thus, when 
Lord Napier fired up at being written down “ laboriously vile,” Mr. Morrison 
was Written down “a polite horse,” and another resident at Macao, “aewt. of 
hemp.” Such misconceptions of Chinese character and condition, together 
with our bigoted j)ersistance in conducting intercourse with a singular State 
according to our own customary im'thods and forms, and not theirs, were a 
bad pre])aration for the management of difficulties, if such should arise: and 
the event was painful and discreditable accordingly. 

One of the great branches of the trade of the East India Company was in 
o])ium with (.'liina: and when the Com])auy’s Charter expired in 1834, tlu^ 
trade rvas vigorously i)ushed by private merchants, who purchased the article 
from the Company. The Chinese gr)verimient had long desired and endea¬ 
voured to stop the opium trade, as ])urely mischievous to the people. Wliethcr 
the motives of the government were ])hilauthro 2 )ic or politic—whether it 
mourned over the popular iutein])crancc in Opium smoking, or feared the 
effects of a constant and increasing drain of its silver currency, does not affect 
the question; nor is it of any consequence to us, in regard to the controversy, 
whether the political economy of the Chinese government in interfering with 
trade was good or bad. The facts were that all traffic in opium was expressly 
forbidden; that British merchants nevertheless carried on a profitable com¬ 
merce in opium—not only smuggling it in as our smugglers bring in brandy 
and gin, but making a lodgment in the country, for the article and its sale, 
under shelter of the arrangements for a general trade at Macao and Canton:— 
that the government was, for a course of years, supine in trusting the enforce¬ 
ments of its prohibition to its provincial authorities ; that it roused itself 
gradually, repeating the prohibition, with warnings more and more emphatic; 
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that the prohibition and warnings were wholly neglected, and it became neces- 1834—44. 

sary to make the matter—or let it be made—a cause of war. As the Colonial --' 

Gaz<;tte] pointed out—it is as if (the growth of tobacco being i)rohibited in the inUi, issa. 
Rritish Islands) the merchants of Franco should steal into our county of 
Kent, establish tobacco-growing, sell the produce freely among our people, 
and fix an agent at Dover, to superintend the affair. In such a case we 
should hardly offer so many warnings as the Chinese governnunit did, bed’ore 
putting the agent into confinement, while the tobacco plants were' destroyed. 

This opium trade proceeded under the eyes of the superintendents appointed 1834. 
by the llritish government to manage our commercial affairs in (’hina, after 
the throwing o^n of the trade in 1834. The appointment of these super- 
intendents as pontical agents, W'as a melanclioly mistake Avhich coiild not have 
been committed by any government aware of the inability or indisposition of 
the Chinese to enter into any ])olitical relations whatever. Lord Na])ier was i.onn Naimek. 
the first Chief Superintendent sent out; and some glimpse of the truth, as to 
wliat our intercourse Avith China ought to bo, appears in Lord Palmerston’s 
instructions to I.ord Napicu, not to p.ass the Hoca Tigris (at the entrance of the 
Canton river) in a shi]) of Avar, as “ tlu^ Chinese authorities have invariably 
made a marked distinction betAveen shijisof Avar and merchantmen, in regard 
to th(‘ privilegA! of intercourse.” Lord Na])ier, however^ took his oavu Avay, 
against this and every other Avarning. U]) to the time of his arrival at Macao, 
on the Ibth of July, 1834, the (4rines(^ had heard nothuig of any a])pointitient 
of sn]>erintendents : and great Avas their ])orturbation at (he ])omp and busth; 
in which they found lhems{dv(!S inijdicated. Mr. (now Sir John) Davis, Avas 
the second su])erintendcnt, and Sir George Robinson, Avho understood the^case 
l)ett(;r, and acted more sensibly, than any body else, Avas the third. I.oril Napier 
Avas expressly directed'to announce his arrival at Canton by a letter to th<! 

V’ie-eroy. He did so; and he went up the river in an armed vessel. From 
this first monu'iit, all went Avrong. 'The letter AViis decliiu-d, because, by the 
customs of the country, the agmit’s arrival must be notified to the government 
before :iny intercourse could he established; and Lord Napier had already 
broken through all rules in coming nj) the rivi'r in defiance of a direction to 
Avait at Magio for a ]jass. He Avas told that the Hong merchants Averc the 
]i)arty through Avhom communications lik(! his Avere to he forAvard<'d ; as only 
memorials and jtelitions Avere received through the channel that he had at¬ 


tempted : and two Hong merchants, hearing credentials, Avaited noon him, to AVisuninsin 

11111 TIIWT ‘1 T * ’ P 

liear wliat he had to say. l^ord JNajner, howfwer, dismissed them courteously, 
ins^ted on seeing the Viceroy, or writing to him ; and at last, in order to get 
a letter ^to his hands, Avrote upon it the word “ inn,” or “petition.” It docs 
not se^hi to have occurred to him that provincial authorities had no poAver to 
alter in his favour the established forms of the government: and he regarded 
as a personal insult evi'ry im])edimeut to the transaction of his business. 


L’c- 


It Avas at this stage that he took offence at the writing of his name —“ la¬ 
boriously vile,” as he was assured it meant. His letter did hot succeed. 


Next, he had an interview Avith three eminent mandarins of the province; but 
he hurt their feelings by insisting on their chairs of ceremony being placed 
according to his ideas, and not ticcording to custom: so they referred him 
back to the Hong merchants. He refused to see them. He A\as ordcre<l 
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1834—44. down the river. Instead of going, he summoned two mcn-of-war into the 
river. The?alarmed and perplexed authorities declared trade suspended; and 
Lord Nil pier n plicid by a proclamation to tlie Chiimsc merchants, in which he 
complained of the ignorance and obstinacy of the Viceroy. It was not 
possible for the (Jhincse to bear tins : and, as Lord Napier would not depart as 
desired, he was dislodged by such methods as the inhabitants could command: 
they placed a ginird round his residence, who kept away his native servants, 
and prevented the carrying in of provisions.—Meantime, the two frigates were 
working their way up the river, fired upon from the batteries on shore, losing- 
two or three men, biit doing more damage than they received, till the anxious 
aiTthorities, still awaiting instructions from government, offered to lot trade 
]>roceed if Lord Najiier would withdraw to Macao. He haft also written to 
his own government for instructions : but it would be so long before he could 
receive an answer, his situation was so embarrassing, his nerves were so fretted 
with anxiety, and his frame so fevered with heat and incessant worry, that he 
sank under his suft'erings. Though surrounded by his family, and supplied 
with excellent medical assistance, he died shortly after his return to Macao.— 
The more inouniful this death, the more evident is the justice of the Clhinese 
Viceroy’s argument in his ])roclamation: “The Chinese nation has its laws. 
It is so everywhere^. England has its laws; and how much more so the Ce¬ 
lestial Empire! The said foreign minister having crossed a sea of many 
thousand miles to inquire into, and take the superintendence of, commercial 
affairs, ought to be a person acqtiainted with the principles of government, 
and with the forms essential to its dignity.” Acquaintance with the language 
ougHt to be added. Not only did Lord Napier bitterly comjdain of the terms 
“barbarian” and “barbarian eye” being applied to him, but it was urged 
upon Lord Ealmerston from other quarters to insist on the omission of such 
terms from all future instruments of negotiation: whereas, it turns out that 
w.aiminsicr III'- uo offcucc whatever lies in the terms—the true translation of “ barbarian eye’’ 
being “ Head of the southern peojde”—or “ Foreigners from the south.” 'I'lio 
Chinese may need improvement in their geography; but they so far under¬ 
stand courtesy as to use the proverb—“ He that spits dirt first defiles his own 
mouth.” 

The Viceroy, meantime, requested the British to appoint a commercial 
superintendent, who should control the smuggling of opium. The practice 
had now become too open and extended to cscaji.c the attention of the govern¬ 
ment at Pekin—nearly forty opium vessels being then anchored at Liiitin. 
The Chinese official at the same time expressed a desire that a commercial 
chief should be sent out from England, who should not be a Kiii^, offner. 
No notice was taken of tbese demands—the hojie being that the Chinese^would 
in time bp driven by embarrassment to admit the agency of political officials. 

After January, 1835, matters went on smoothly for two years, owing to the good 
sense of Sir George B. Robinson, then Chief Superintendent, in consequence 
of the death of Lord Napier, and Mr. Davis’s return to England. Captain 
Elliot, 11.N., who had been secretary to the commission, was now a super¬ 
intendent. Sir G. B. Robinson sent home agreeable accounts of “ a ejuiet and 
prosperous routine of trade,” owing to his pursuing “ a perfectly quiescent line 
of policy.” lie wrote these words on the Kith of October, 1835; and we find 
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him dnclariiic;, more thnn thirteen montlis ai'tevwartls, on the 2Stli of November, 1 S 34 _44. 

1H,‘3G, tluit he has reci.‘ivcd no despatches “ conveying his Lordship’s sentiments v-— 
or instructions relative to the quiescent course of policy he had deemed it his pl’ 27 ”*'"^’ 
duty to persevere in—this quiescent policy not meaning idleness on his own 
part, as he rvas all the while performing duties “ of a consular nature.” lie had 
not now to wait long for an answer. Ilis salary of £6000 a year was not to 
he ])aid for quiescence; and we find him, on the 14th of December, achnow- 
ledging the arrival of an intimation that his offict; was aholislied. Yet, Lord 
I’almerston rvrote, within five weeks before, to Captain hilliot, that a deputy 
suj)erint('ndent had been appointed “ to act as assistant to the Ciiief Super- 
intc'iKhaitand Captain Elliot immediately assumcid the title laid down t)y 
Sir G. 11. llobins 6 n. The inevitable impression on the minds of observers was, 
that the “ quiescent ” agent was dismissed to make room for one who would 
make more noise in the Chinese seas. 

In 18,38, the opium smuggling had reached such a pass, that the govern- oni M mo. 
nient at Pekin evinced an intention of’abolishing the traffic at last. Our own 
government had been repeatedly advised of the growing danger by Captain 
Elliot, Avho, in November, 1837, foretold that the authorities would be driven 1837. 
to some violent measures, from the injurious audacity of Europeans,who actually 
carried opium up the Canton river in their own boats. He advised that a S 2 )ecial 
commissioner should be sent out to Chusan, or some other eastern jiort of 
China, to settle this bad business in a fresh scene, at a distance from the em¬ 
barrassments which now attended all negotiations at Canton. The govem- 
ment declined taking any steals of the kind. 

Cai>tain Elliot’s position was now Its difficult as could well be conceited; 
ami in judging of his conduct of affairs, it should ever be borne in mind that 
h(‘ was left cruelly destitute of g»iidance from home. Some of the gravest sppai..i, ihio, 
letters he wrote, the most jiressing and anxious, were received in Downing- m 

street on the 17th of July; yet Lord Palmerston .sent no rtqdy whatever till 
the 2nd of November. Among the items of information thus treated was one 
of the last importance; that a high official had sent a memorial to the Ihnjjcror 
at Pekin, advising that the sale of opium should be legalized, under a duty of 
seven dollars pc'r chest. The banishment of this adviser to Tartary was an 
indication of vigorous resolution to put down the sale of o])iura, which should 
have roused our government to immediate activity in stoi>ping the illicit trade, 
instead of waiting nearly four months without oven answering Captain Elliot’s 
letters. The answers at last conveyed no instructions or guidaiuic to the 
anxious superintendent; and seven months more jrassed before Lord Palmer¬ 
ston rvTOJp again;—the date of the next despatcdi from Downing-sti-cct being the 
1.7th of June, 1838. At last, some decision had been come to by the govern- 1838. 
ment: and it was one very embarrassing to Ca 2 )tain Elliot, fnjra being so long 
delayed. The government resolved, very i)roi)crly, to leave the opium-smug¬ 
glers to meet the consequences of their ventures, in tin? loss of their property, 
jf the Chinese government chose to decree its forfeiture. If this had been 
made known at the jwoper time, neither the merchants nor the superintendent 
would have had any cause of complaint. 

Before the end of the year, a seizure of 0 ])ium, the iiroi)erty of a British 
trader, was made at (Janton; and the man, and the shiji that brought his 
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1834 _44. incrchaTi(lis(', wore ordered out of the river. Yet more, the Ilong UK'rehant 

who secured the sliip and cargo was jninished with the severe punishment 
, of the Wooden Collar, though he had nothing whatever to do Avith the offence. 

iHio, p. 2 io. The decision the question was cvidentlji*coming on. 

roMm>.sioNhB January, 1839, proclamation was made in Canton of the approach of the 

Imperial Commissioner Lin, whose business Avas to abolish the opium traffic, 
and Avho came furnished Avith summary powers for tlu! purpose. Just l)efore 
the great man appeared, a native opium-smuggler was brought into the ^uarc 
before the foreign factories, and publicly strangled, amidst much pomp of 
military array.—As soon as he arriA'cd, Commissioner Lin issued his edict, 
re(juiring the foreigneus to dcHvi'r up to him all the opium on the coast, in 
order to its being destroyed by burning: that a bond should be entered into 
that shij)s should bring no more opium: and that if any Averc brought after 
this, it should be forfeited, and the briugers put to death Avithout controversy. 
The edict intimated that the foreign ersjiad everything to hope if they obeyed, 
and every thing to fear if they Avere negligent or hostile. At the same time, 
Ijin recpiired the presence before his tribunal of Mr. Dent, one of the most 
r(*sj)('(ttabl(; of tlie English merchants; and to this Captain Elliot consented, 
on condition that Mr. Dent shoiddbe permitted to remain by his side, and not 
taken out of his sight for a moment. On the same night the factories Avere 
blockaded by boats on the river, and soldiery in front and rear: the servants 
Avere called out, and proAusions prevented from going in. Captain Elliot saAv 
no alternative but delivering up all the opium on the coast of China: he 
issued an order which summoned all the ships beloAV the lloca Tigris, where 
20,283 chests of opium Avore landed, and delivered over to the Chinese autho¬ 
rities. When the transfer Avas com])lcted, and not before, the blockade was 
broken uj), and the foreigners set free. Sixteen only Avere detained at the 
factories; and after a time they Avere permitted to depart, under an injunction 
never to return. Captain Elliot Avrote urgently to the Governor-General of 
India, Lord Auckland, in complaint—a complaint Avhich sounds rather 
strangely to those who understand tin? nature of the traffic, and the Avarnings 
Aiimi .i licRisicr, SO amply furnished to the traffickers—of that “ course of violence and spolia- 
tion which had broken up the foundations of this groat trade, as fixr as Canton 
is concerned, perhaps for caxt and he requested as many ships of Avar and 
armed vessels for the defence of life and property, as could be spared from 
India. 

This seems to have boon the last i)oint at Avhich a turn might have been 
made toAA'ards the right, and peace have been preserved by an act of simple 
iinnsnr(i,ixxi.27.i. infogrity. TTio home gOA'crnmcnt had declared “ her Majesty’s go*ernmcnt 
cannot interfere for the purpose of, enabling British subj(>cts to violate the 
laws of the country to which they trade. Any loss, therefore, which such 
persons may suffer in consequence of the more effectual execution of the 
Chinese laws on this subject, must be borne by the parties who have brought 
that loss on themselves by their OAvn acts.” This is clear enough; and it can 
never be too deeply lamented that Ckiptain Elliot departed from the whole 
8])irit and ])urpose of these, his latest instructions, by identifying himself and 
the imperial authority Avhich he held Avith the opium smuggling, on suppressing 
Avhiuh the Chinese government had now staked its power and' its character. 
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If he could not help doing this —if he was pledged by any former acts lo stand 18d 1—11. 
by the siriugglcrs—-the error is only set hack to an earlier dale. 'Die thing —' 

was now done: Caplmin Elliot was pledged on htdialf of the'vicious trade, 
and had sent to India for as man^vessels of war :is could he spared. 

P'rom this time, there was no more peace. From August ESOO, there were 
affrays hetween our sailors and the villagers on the coasts; thwarting tiiid 
misunderstandings between the Chinest' authorities and Ihitish ofPicers ; a 
ctittiilg-off of provisions, and prohibition to trade. f!aptaiu Elliot petitioned 
Commissioner Liu for the restoration of trade,.in accordance -with the laws of 
both countries, till he could receive tidings from home: but his petition was 
contemptuously rejected. Commissioner Lin declared that no intercourse 
■sliotdd take ])lace between the two nations till the British sailor who liad 
killed a Chinaman in a fray slundd be giv('n up. However, the authorities 
relented so far as to permit trading to go on below the Boca I'igris; and 
vessels might even have gone up to (J^titon if the captains would have signed a 
bond agreeing that*juiy introduce r of Ojiitim should he punished according to 
th(' laws of China. Tn Captain Elliot’s eyes, such a concession Avas Avholly 
out of the question, as signing the bond Avas, in fact, giAung oA’cr English 
opium smugglers to capital punishment at the discretion of the mandarins, 

Avhose strictness , about evidence might not equal our oavii. A IMr. ^^’arner, Amni.ii Rcviss i 
master of the ship “ Tliomas.Coutts,” did, howe'A'cr, sign this bond, Avithout '' 
consulting an) body, greatly to the annoyance' of the stqx'rintendentjnid tin' 

British merchants. Commissioner Lin Avas delighted Avith him, and forthwith 
insisted that all British A’essels should enter as the “ Thomas Coutts” had 
done, or depart Avj^hin three days. The British Ixdicved they saAV signs of tin' 

Chine.se intending to attack their ships ; and of course they jn epared for battle. 

The Chinese Avar-junks anchore'd near the British shij)s on the 3rd of Novemlipr, 
and the English Averc required to deliA'cr up the offender Avho had been so 
often demanded. In re])lv, the British vessels poured a destructive fire into 
those of the enemy; and the Avar Avas begun. The poor unaccustomed 
Chinese suffered terribly, and AAere prescuitly disabled ; but they rallied their 
s])irits Avhen tlu'y saAV the foreign ships retreating to Macao, and supposed 
that the enemy Avas as Avretched as themselves; Avhen'as the retreat to jMacao 
Avas merely for the protection of the merchants, and to aid the embarkation of 
the British residents. 

By the ne.vt June, an imposing array of British men of Avar, AA'ith attendant 
steamers and transports, was seen off the coasts of Cffiina; and the injured 
Chinese Avere doomed. They made Avhat efforts they could to get rid of the 
encroaching and insolent strangers, Avho had violated their laws, to make juofil 
of the intemperance of their ])('ople. It is said that they poisoned a boat-load 
of lea, for the use of the British sailors, but that it missed its Avaj, bi'ing 
taken by pirates, so that the Avrong party suffered by the device., Itiseertain 
that they made many attempts to burn our ships by fire-rafts ; and that, in 
their simplicity, they advertised rcAvards to persons Avho should capture 
Englishmen (w'arning them to be particularly careful not to take Portuguesi* or 
others), and no less a sum than 20,*000 dollars to any one avIio should secure 
one of our men of war, carrying not less than 80 great guns, and deliver it to 
the mandarins. With all this sijiqdicity about Avar, its horrors Averc never* 

AOL. II. 3 I! 
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1834— 44. mi't or endured liy Itravor men. About tins, the testimony is absolutely uiri- 
— versa!. Tlie most perverse of our countrymen who defend this war at home 
or on the spot—wlio call it “a just, necessary, and honourable war,” who are 
not afi'aid to pray for the aid of IIeaven*a<>ainst those whom we have op¬ 
pressed, or to return thanks for victory, or who ]n-ofess to regard the affair in a 
missionary light, and talk of bringing the Chinese to the knowledge and love 
of Unit (diristianity Avhieh we have so disgraced in their eyes—all agree that 
a noblcu- courage and constancy were never manifested than by the Chinese 
who fell in the fiel^, or before their littli.' forts, or on the threshold of their 
homes, Avhich they liad thouglit safe from invasion for ever, because their own 
])oliey was one of i)eace. JJrilish offiicerft might laugh when they saw paste¬ 
board defences, jiasteboard men and wooden cannon mixed in among the 
troo])s, to make.' a sluwv and terrify the foreigners; and British sailors, little 
knowing the mental torture they w'ore inflicting, might jokingly secure their 
prisoners by tying them togetluT in six* by their tails : but there was no man, 
we are told, from tlie highest oflieer to tlie lowest suborAinate, wdro was not 
touched by tlie sjiectaeles of devotedness that he saw w’hen eiti/ens cut the 
throats of wife and children, and then their own, rather than yield to the 
terrible foreigni'i s: and when oliicers in the field sought death with des¬ 
peration when all chance of victory Avas OA’cr. They no doubt agreed Avith 
Annujil lt< ci'%l''i . the saying of their Emperor, “ It is no longer ptissible to be.ar Avith the English. 

(xods and men are indignant at their conductand avIkui they found those 
hated strangers victorious, they could no longer endure life. As they heard, 
after the first British coinjuest, that the enemy had jnishcd their ojiium trade 
vigorously, selling 400 chests at very high price's, they migld; agree Avith their 
Emperor’s jmblic declaration that it Avas worth every effort in Avar and Avatedi- 
fuj^jess, to jirevent the ingress of that dejiraving religion called Christianity. 
They could hardly hold any other vieAV Avhen the only (Christians they kncAV 
Avevc the opium smugglers, and the officials Avho conducted Avar in thedr 
defence. 'J'hcy fought, indeed, Avith as hearty a hatred of the invaders as ever 
the Saxons felt toAA'ards the Normans of (dd, or the Mexicans against the 
army of the United States in our day; and no one can deny that they had 
cause. 

1810. The narrative of the Avar may be briefly given. The first concpiest wars of 
ivK. -. island* of Chusan, Avhich lies about midAvay on tbe east coast of CChina 

I’roper. The (Chinese admiral, who was also gSvernor of the group of (/'husau 
islands, Avas startled by the appearance of a British fleet on the 4th of July, 
1840, Avhen he w'as Avholly unin eparcd for resistance. He AA'cnt on board the 
Wellesley, Avith tAvo mandarins, Avhen he admitted his weakness, and endoa- 
voim'd, by various devices, to gain time : but he well understood, when he left 
the ship, that if he Avas not prepared to yield up the island by day-break, it 
Avould be ta\on from him. In the morning, however, a great array of troops 
Avas seen, on the shore, in and about the chief city of the island, and in the 
AVitr-junks Avhich had been brought u]). Fighting Avent on all day, and up to 
midnight, Avith little or no damage to the invaders. During the night, the 
British placed ten guns Avithin 400 yards’of the city. At day-break, the flags 
Avere flying from the walls as before; but all was quiet within. Only a few 
•unarmed Chinamen were left, Avho held up a placard on the Avails—“ Save us 
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for the sake of our wives and children.” The Rritish Hag was hoisted ; and 1834—11. 

news of this, our first conquest, was des])atehod to India and home. It was a --' 

disastrous conquest for us. The troops drank largely of spirit mad(^ from rice; 
the salt provisions from India were bad, and scarecdy any fresh could be 
obtained. The men were mutinous and sick ; and fe\'er so pri'.vailed as to 
obtain for Chusan the name of our Eastern Waleheren. In a very shoit 
time, of above 3,600 soldiers left in (Jhusan, more than a third were unfit for 
duty. 

On the Dtb.of August, Admiral Elliot, who had sailed northwards with a 
])art of the squadron, arrived in the bay into which the Peho (or river of I’ekin) 
flows. (Captain Elliot, who aceomj)anicd tlie Admiral, went up the river willi 
armed boats, and obtained an interview with the third man in the enqnre, 

Keshen, who was a])polnt('d by the Emperor to negotiate. The Emperor first 
obtained delay—during which the ships laid in supplies of jnovisions and 
water—and then, by' soim; unae(a)u«ntable means, indneed the Adiniral to 
transfer the m'trotiations once more to Canton. The error of harvina: the 
vicinity of the capital, to go and taiat in that distant sj)ot where lU'gotiation 
had always hitherto bt'cn in vain, ivas severely blanu'd at home. The mader 
was not, however, to be again discussed Avitli Commissiont'r Lin. He was 
disgraced, and Keslieu sent to occu])y his post. Admiral Elliot threw iij) his 
a])pointment on the ground of illness. 

Keshen’s ))olicy w'as d<!lay\ Il(' protracted the negotiations in order to in-o- < 
vido dou'iieos lor the Ciuitoii rivor so lar superior to uijy yet encounti'red by 
our troops as to prove that even the Chinese could Ix'come warlike by jnwtice 
aTid e\])ericnce. ^ Wlnm (’aptain Elliot w'as W'orn out by delay, he turned the 
affair ov('r to Commodon' Sir (Jordon Ihemer, w'ho had no notion of waiting 
any longer. Ho opened his fire u])on the forts I’roin the riviT, on .tlus 
7th of .Tanuary, 1<S41, and took two of them. A flag of truc(', and promisi'sof 1841. 
greater s])eed arrived the next morning; and on the 2()lh, the su])eriutendent 
issued a Circular announcing the settlement of the jneliminaries of a triaity. 

4’he tn'aty eoiitained no mention w liafever of tlie ()j)ium traflle, the sole oeca- Ainm.ii itc-iMn, 
sion of the w.ar; and it was otherwise so uusatisfacloi y that the M inisters 
announced in I’arliament, on its arrival, that it w'as to be disallowed ; that iiiu.sjni.im ini. 
(aiptain Elliot was recalh'd : and that Sir Henry Pottinger was gt)iug out to 
assinne his office. IVleaulime, Sir (Jordon llremer, never doubting the fulfil¬ 
ment of the treaty, sent order?to the llritisli jn Chusan to evacuate the island ; 
and he took possession, in the name of tlu'(luec'ii, of the island of Hong-Kong, 
off the mouth of the Canton river—this island being given to us by the treaty-. 

On the 19th of Eebruary, the war w-as renewed by a shot bc'ing fii'ed from one 
of the islands at a llritish boat. Our vessels and troops wemt u]> the river waiimuj. 
again on the 26th, and carried all before them—knocking (over the forts, 
killing several eminent men among the foe, and taking many hundreds of pri¬ 
soners. By the beginning of Marcb, Keshen had been degraded, and when, 
on the 5th', the British ships w-ere visible from the w-alls of (knifon, there w-as 
no dignitary in the city who was empowered to treat with us. 'I'lie naval and . 
military commanders w-ould have proceeded to take every thing into tludrowii 
hands; but (lai)tain Elliot reejuested them to wait till it shotdd appear how 
the provincial authorities were disposed. Sir Lc Fleming Senhouse, wdio had 
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1834—44. led the way in tlie late attacKS, chafed iinder tliis delay; and Sir Gordon 
Bremer wrote home liis I'ears that the lenity would be misunderstood. Attacks 
and retaliation were renewed ; and before the end of the month, the Ohinosc 
flotilla wtis destroyed, and the Union Jack was flying from the w'alls of the 
Ih’itish Factory at Canton. It then a})])cai-cd that Keshen had been waiting 
for the sanction of the treaty by the Jmj)erial government, and that his govern- 
inimt liked the terms no better than ours did. The Em])eror rejected the 
treaty, and resolved on %var. Sir Gordon Bremer immediately started for 
Calcutta, to obtain reinforcements; and Admiral Henhouse assumed the 
command in China. 

The next movement was an attack by the British, no otherwise provoked 
Than by the spectacle of increasing arrivals of Tartar troops at Canton (ifiring 
six wcidis of truce and partial trading. This attack took place on the 24th of 
May. Tn two days, (hinton w'as all hut taken. It lay com])l('tely in the i)ower 
of the British, and Sir Hugh Gough, and Admiral Senhouse, who accom])anied 
him into the field, were in high hope of presently announcing the capture of 
the city, when the superintendent again interfered, and desired them to W'ait 
whil(! anotlu'r treaty was negotiated. Sir H. Gough never concealed his mortifi- 
ommni Anvil- catioii; aiid Sir Jjc J^'lcming SonJiouse retired to his shin fevered with disan- 

UAL Sl.NMOl'Sl'.. , 1T1111 ^ 

Aninwi Riiiisior, pointmciit, aiul died heart-broken on the 14th of June. — Four days after this 
iKii.duou. HO'), juournful death. Sir Gordon Bremer returned ; and he was announced to the 
1 DM. kliiot Chinese as joint-commissioner w'ith (hiptain Elliot. But their task was taken 
' " ' out of their hands by the arrival of Sir Henry Bottinger, on the 9th of August 

—])resently after w'hich the displaced superintendent sailed for Bombay, 
smii.eoni.vonu. Sir Henry Bottinger made a spirited announcement of his intention of clos¬ 
ing the Avar at once, regardless of all mercantile and other retarding consi¬ 
derations, and devoting himself to cojnptd the Chinese to concludi! a pcac(> 
honourable to England. No time, indeed, Avas lost. Before the end of the 
month, the city of Amoy Avas taken, and a garrison Avas left in an i,sland in the 
harbour. When the mandarin Avho Avas second in command saiv that all A\ as 
over, he ruslnxl into the si.ni, and droAvned himself; and another cut his throat 
21.7''*^"’ '^1’*^” fi(‘ld.—Eiaiiy in September, (fliusan and its city Avere again taken, 

though they Avere iioav much better defended than formerly. The large city of 
^;o’rimEoF Ningpo, fifteen miles inland, fell umleiended into the hands of the invaders; 

and .wherever the British now ajipeared, little or no resistance Avas made._ 

An interval of some months, hoAvever, revived tile courage of the inhabitants; 
and in March, a great body of (Jiinese came over the Avails of Ningju) earlv-in 
the morning, to recovm' the i)lace, 'I’he British saAV them, and took no notice 
till the marljet-place Avas full of them, Avhen our troops brought up some guns, 
and made such slaughter, that^50 bodies were left upon the place. There is 
little ripcord of any loss on our part, though the dcsiiatches tell here and there 
of “severe loss,” “ a heavy fire,” and so on. 'We read of battles and shiges 
Avifli a loss, in one ])lacc of fifteen lives, in another of two, in another of none • 
only “ a few easualties from the arroAvs of the Chiiu'se.” 

1842. Month after month passed aAvay, and Sir H. Bottinger l!^d not compelled a 
peace, though the forces took cities, and destroyed barracks, magazines, and 
fortifications, Avherever they chose to turn. The appearance of the troo])s be¬ 
fore Nankin settled matters at last, in the summer of 1842. It Avas the 20tli 
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of August, more than a year after Sir H. Pottingor’s arrival, when the treaty 1834—44. 
of peace was finally concluded on between three Chinese and the British Com- ^ 

missioner. 

By this treaty, the British were authorized to trade fnady at four ports he- TURATVOrPl At K. 
sides Canton, and to establish consuls there. 'I'lie island of JIong-Kong was ' 

ceded to them ; and they were to hold Chusan and another island till all the 
conditions of the treaty were fulfilled. Correspondence between officials of 
the two governments was henceforth to b(! (tonducted on etpial terms. Tlu; 

Chinese were to pay to the British the sum of21,000,0()0of dollars(£4,;1T5,()00) 
by instalments, in addition to 0,000,000 (£l,2n0,000) already paid by the 
authorities at Canton as com})cnsation for the opium destroyed. The instal- 
mentl^of C-'hinese silver continued to arrive in England, at intervals, till air 
was paid; and thoughtless people in the roads and streets walked beside the 
heavy waggons with complacency; and others, ])resent at the opening of the 
chests, looked at the curious coin with amusenn'iit and pride. 'I'liey were led 
into this by members of the government and of ])arlianient, who c-allcd this “a 
just, and necessary, and honourable war,” and by the common run of news¬ 
papers, Avhich detaih'd evtuy fault in the circumstances and rivilizjition of the 
(.'liincsc, as if wc w'ere called as missionaries or liberators to set things right; 
or imputed bad motives to the Emperor in interdicting oi)ium; or api)lied 
droll ^.'pithets to the Chinese in contempt, and offered literal translations of 
documents which would not bear a literal translation from even any Eurojrean 
language ; or related how it took several hours to convey to an educated 
(diinese the meaning of three lines and a half of an English news])a]K!r—not 
perceiving the inference that we had ]irobably been misunderstanding the 
Chinese :i,s thoroughly as they were incapable of understanding us. lnsol(!nce 
and folly like this are very excusable in the ordinary run of uutravelled 
English who met the waggons of treasure from tdiina — who conceive of 
nothing beyond England, and have not any living idea of differeftee of race, 
and of mental and ]K)litical constitution. The disgrace of the levity and 
insolence rests with the members of parliament, the popular orators, and tb(! 
editors of newsj)a])er.s, who, if they .spoke at all, should har^e sj)oken with a 
better knowledge, and more sense of justice and generosity. They should have 
asked tlunnselves first, under a knowledge of the facts, whether, if th(;y could 
sup})Ose the Englisb to be right in this quarrel, they could venture to pro¬ 
nounce the Chinese wrong. 

It cannot b(^ without much pain and sorrow that, in a History of the Thirty 
Years’ I’eace, the narrative can be off(ned of this (diinese war. it is im])ossibl(! 
not to sec the iirsolencc of the very term ; for, if the Chinese had not been too 
pacific and heljdess to withstand our injuries, we should not have had thirty 
years ol p(!aee even to talk about. It is a yet more serious consideration, that 
if we had not involved ourselves in wrong, we should not havi; been under the 
t(!raptation of shirking th« name of war, calling it “ operations in tdiina,” when 
we W(;nt into the reality. Whichever way W'e look at this affiiir, there is no 
comfort—at least fbr those who cannot be ct)mforted with dollars, or pride in 
our warlike resources and experience. We are hated in China, not only as 
their conquerors, but for our forcing iq^on their soci<'ty the contraband drug 
which they would have kept out of the reach of the intemj)erate of their people 
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—by means which we may laugh at, but which they had a right to adopt. It 
is an hui'ibliiig story; and the wonder to a future generation will he, how we 
bear the shame of it so easily as wo do. 

It was on the 3rd of March, 1843, that the first instalment of the Chinese 
treasure arrived at the Mint;—ah amount of .£1,000,000 sterling, conveyed in 
five waggons, and escorted by soldiers. 13y the bursting of one of the boxes, it 
was seen that the silver pieces were like the hall' of an egg; and the spc'ctacle 
so exhilarated the spirits of the “immense crowd” that followed the waggons, 
that tln-y gave three cheers, after the gates of the Mint were closed.—In May 
arrived the presents which the grieving Emperor of China sent to the victo¬ 
rious Queen of England; a golden bedstead, car-drops worth £1000 each; a 
"shawl, on which was wrought in needhnvork (as if it were a sail for toah’s 
Ark) every kind of beast kuoVn to the Chinese; some rare silks, jewellery, 
and much besides.—It was in the session of this year that parliament voted 
thaidts, and government appropriated honours, to the officers and men employed 
in “ the late operations” in China, by whose valour and skill “ a series of 
brilliant and unvaried successes” was given to England to boast of. It was 
too like praising the .skill and valour of a soldier in assaulting a quaker, even 
though the resolutions were moved by the Duke of Wellington in the one 
House, and the high-spirited Lord Stanley in the other.—The next year, 1844, 
a Govcrnor-G('neral over our acquisitions in (Jhina was a])p()inted; ami the 
choice of the INIiuisters settled on Mr., now Sir John Davis, who arrived at 
IIong-Kong, the seat of his government, on the 7th .of ]May. In the course' 
of the summer. Sir Henry I’ottinger, who made the treaty, sailed for England. 

'I'he (luostion of compensation to the Opium traders long remained a difli- 
eidty. The growers of the opium were chiefly the East India (knnpany, who 
hold the monopoly in India, among their territorial privih'g(!s. They had sold 
it to the ('antou merchants ; .and their being paid depended on these nnnehants 
being com]?tmsated by government for the loss of their 20,000 chests of opium. 
The Governor-Gi'ueral of India was earnest with government to pay the 
merchants; and Sir Henry Pottinger officially pxddishcd his intention of 
urging their “ cl.aims” upon government. “ Claims” was certainly the right 
word, after government had iihmtified itself with the contraband interest in 
the Chinese war ; but the disgrace of countenancing tin; smugglers, after 
Emd Palmerston’s declaration that they must take the consequeni'cs of 
having violated the laws of ('hina, is one which any .Ministry might shrink 
from encountering. The government, by the mouth of Sir 11. Peel, ])ro- 
nounced in favour of adhering to Lord Palmei'ston’s declai-ation of 1838, so 
far as to take its own jnethod of deciding how ))nich it woxdd payq while the 
owners jdeaded that tlnur representatives iit (7inton gave up the opium to 
Captain Elliot, on his requisition “for her Majesty’s service,” and on his 
ex])ress pledge that they should be repaid the “ value” of it; an exjn-ession 
which he at the time explained to me.an the “ invoice price.” The claim of 
the merchants was eventually for the invoice price, with charges for interest 
and other specified matters of 174 per cent. The government would not hear 
of this, but had difficulty in naming the amount for itself. Once it offered to 
divide among the merchants tin; fi,()00,()00 of dollars paid xinder the treatv as 
Cipixim compensation; bul the claimants spurned it. The issue x\ as, tliat 
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wlinrcas, taking; the price of opium at the lowest tliiviiig the seasnii of tlu; 1834—44. 

seizure, the value of the 20,000 chests was £2,042,000, the g;ovennnent '* —' 

offerctl ami paid out of the. Consolidated Fund less than o£ 1,2.50,000. The 

House of Commons assented^ and took its share of the disereditahlo course of HaiMarti,nxi. 2 !ifi. 

action of the government in first admittijig flie liability of go\eruiuent after 

(kiptain Elliot’.s ])lcdge—then offering little more than half the value of the 

article .surrendered—and demanding from the owners an immediate acfpiit- 

tauec in full as a condition of receiving any thing at all.^ 

Some troubles had occurred in the intercourse of the Chinese and Rritish 
befoie Sir ITcjiry Pottinger hift China : but his tone, on his return to Eiiglaml, i'imiv c.ii 
was one. of strong hope and confidence. In the manufacturing districts and 
els(!\\’TSerc, public dinners in his honour gave him the oj)portunity of declaring 
his views. Tic bore the most emjdiatic te.stimdfty to the high (pialities of tin- 
(3iines(', some of whose statesmen could not be sur])assed by any in the world. 

He plainly told tlie Englisli that they knew nothing about the (diinese, and 
^vere never more wrong than in dcs]>ising th(>m, or in being careless about 
violating their customs and hurting their feelings. He trusted that perfect 
freedom of trade was ])rovided for in that region, if only the Mritish would 
act with propriety and intelligent consideration. Sir Henry Pottinger was 
just and generous ; hut ho w as over sauguiiu! in hi.s expi'ctatious ; as was 
natural enough in a man of his teinjicrami'iit, who had just succa-eded in his 
aims. Our troubles with China are not over. Tliey art; thickening at this 
ilay ; and a future generation may learn horv much of the virtue of Pree trade 
itself may be lost when it is introduced through a process of w'rong and 
violence, und('r whatever name. 
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A MONG tlic (UfTiciiltics to Avliicli Sir RoBcrt Peel’s govenitTK'iit siiccc^etled, 
none AViis more eons])ienons in (lie eyes of tlio world than onr affairs in 
India. It was not that misfortnin's had happened, such as innst he looked 
for, from time (ojinn-, in all dependencies ;—a scarcity in one rcj^ion—a case 
of disjiuted sneecssion in another — a discontented border nei<>hhonr else- 
wln're:—there was (juite enough of this kind of difficulty. lint a far more 
inqiortant emharrassment was that, under their own Governor-General, Lord 
Auckland, and hy his guidance, the IVlelhonrnc Administration had invidved 
themsi'lves in a course of policy which, at the time of Sir li. Peel’s accession 
(o (he jiremim-shij), was actually swamped hy disaster. 

In 1837 , many troubles oc^cupied the attention of the Governor-General of 
India. In the hot plains which stretch south of the Himalayas, and through 
which the great rivers take their course, famine ])revailcd to such a degree 
that—to use the most forcible illustration offered at the time—the British 
residents at Agra and Cawnjioor were compelled to forCgo th(>ir evening drive, 
from the air being poisoned with the smell of unburii'd corjises. The famine 
was occasioned by drought, and it was followed by diseases as ravaging as 
Itself;—hy chedera and small-pox, which swept away thousands whom hunger 
had spared.—There was insurrection and fighting in Onde, about the succes¬ 
sion to the throne; and the ]5ritish took charge of the defeated pretender—a 
l(wy—and his grandmother, as ])risonors, and imposed on the ticw sovereign 
conditions of ahteoluto obedience to the suggestions of the British govern¬ 
ment.—The mountaineer jiopulation of Nepaiil arc never long cpiiet: and at 
this time (1837) they showed themselves dis])osed to pick a qiiarrel with us, 
and rendert'd it necessary to guard our north-east frontier, in ])reparation for 
a rin)tur(!.—J^urther round to the east, a, potentate whom we had supposed a 
friend was showing himself hostile. 'riie Burmc'se em])eror, 'riiarawaddee, 
who had deposed and succeeded an insane brother, had Ixaui well thought of 
till power camc! into his hands; when lu; began to oppress his people, and 
insult the British, and thr(!ateu ^irodigious things: moreover, he made such 
preparations for assembling his barbaric rabble, and marching them to the 
frontier, that we had to provide for the defeftce of that border too.—But even 
these interests were trifles in com])arison with that which carric's our view to 
the north-west frontiers of British India. 


At this date our frontier was dchertnim'd hy the great sandy desert, extemd- 
ing from the jungles on the Gorra in tin; Hill States of Ghurwal to the sea. 
Beyond this desert, to the north-west, lay the Punjauh, with its five gi’eat 
rivers—of which llunjeet Singh was the .sovereign. ‘ Beyond tlu^ Punjauh, 
and west of it, lay the region, perhaps the most interesting in Asia, which 
has, through all known time, served as the highway hetween eastern and 
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western Asia. This region lies south of Indepenclent Tartary, which is some- 1837—4(1. 
what too savage .and inclement a region to servo as such a highway. Tlic ^—' 

region in question, now called Caubool or Aflghauistan, lies directly between Ai F< inNisTA>-. 
the Punjaub and Persia ; and .all the great con(|uorors who have j)cnctrated 
to India from the Caspian, the Jllack Sea, or the Mediterra7ican, have done 
so by crossing the plains and practicable mountain passes of (anibool. There 
is an ancient proverb that no one can bo King of llindostan without being 
first lord of Catibool. Alexander the Great went by those plains into India,, 
after taking Herat, at the foot of the mountains, near m borders of Ihasia. 

Tamerlane contpxered the region on his way to the Ganges : .and so did liaber, 
tbe founder the Mogul dyu.asty, before setting uj) his empire at Delhi. It 
was from Gbuzuee, in that region, th.at the great entt'rjxrise of carrying the 
Mohammedan religion info India was accomplitbed by Mabmoud, the founder 
of the Mohammedan empire in India. There cn.n b(! no xpiestionof the interest 
and importance of this gi-eat district of Asia. 'I'lie question is what we had 
to do with it, and wdiy wu' did not coniine our Indian empire, at least wbib' 
the Punjaub was still ([uief, within the natural frontier (as it had hitherto 
been considered) of tin' Sandy Desert south-east of the I’unjaub. 'J’o futnre 
readers of history if will jn'obably apjxear that in the preeijnf ancy of li'ar, and 
the confidence of ignorance, the llritisli governini'iit rushed into A'ast imme¬ 
diate ]>eril and disaster, to avoid a far distant and exceedingly doubtful evil. 

Eoreeast in territorial rule is all very well: but, we h.ave arrived at an age; of 
the world when forecast, avails less than formerly, from the more general 
diffusion of knowdedge' and prevalent ('xeiteini'iit of the Imnian mind: and it 
is IK) longe'r governments that are' capable of tin' wisest fore(;ast. We have; 
hael miiny broael bints eef this within our own century; einel no rednike' of such 
pre'sumjetiem, anel of the pediey of rushing inte) a epiarre'l te> jjreseTve! feiture 
peace, has be'en mcne e'ni|)h.ilic than that e'eniveyeel in the results exf Lend Auck- 
lauel’s Ineliein ])e)licy. 

It has been nn'ntiemeel that Russia had obtained a feeoting in Persia, as 
was shown by the; e-mjeeren- be'ing ap]>ointe‘d guarelian eef the' sue-cession to thei 
thi'eme, the)ugh the airange'inent was frnstrate'el by ;in une;x])e'cfeel death. 

M’liem Mr. Ellis, enir Enveej', arriveel in Pe'isia i!> IH.’l-b, he founel the Russian 1S3.'). 
iilliauce more prized by the' young 8hab than the P.ritisb, and that the 
Emperen-’s influe'iice' was parameeunt, the)ugh it w'as by means eef English 
money, anel the assisteinee' of Rritish officers, that the Shall was seated peeice'- 
ably on the Persian throne. Such intcdlige'nea;, arriving in England wheni 
the fashion of the time was tei fear the' ])e)we'r anel craft eif Russia, re'vive'd the 
edd ap])rehe;nsion that Russia might, seHine'r or late'r, begin in earne'st her wank 
of conepien’ing Great Rrifain by getting posse'ssiem eif her Ineli.an te'rritories. 

Once in close alliance rvith Persfa, and exclueling Englanel from friendship 
and influence there, the Emporox wenild find only (Ijiubool and the' Punjaub 
lying betwa'cn his armies and our peissessienis.—The- matter was made worse— 
the case more .alarming—hy the fact that the Shah was at that time, 1.S35, 
jireparing to make W'ar on the riile-r eif Herat, and thus to get a feioting in the; 
temtory of Oaubool. In the ojiinion of the Rritish e'uvoy, there re'ally was 
gooel cause for the expedition against Herat; but the Ministers of tbe Sh.ah 
did not conceal from Mr. Ellis that they Inid no idc'a eif stopping sheirt at that 
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18,37—46. point, but intended to claim sovereignty for Persia over Ghuznee and Can- 
—' daliar;—that is, almost as far as the frontier of the Punjanb.—In our existing 
tre-aty with Pei'sia, bearing date from 1814, it was provided that Great Britain 
should take no part whatever, unless as a mediator for peace-making pur¬ 
poses, by rcciuest of both parties, in any war between Persia and Affghanistan. 
This clause rendered it impossible for us to interfere on the present occasion; 
though the llussian ambassador to Persia evidently supposed that we should— 
the desire of Fmgland bc'ing well known to he that the quarrels among the 
rulers of AtFghauista#shoahl he healed, and the country made strong by the 
concentration of its districts uiuhn- one ruler. It seemed to be fear of British 
inlcufcrencc with the claims of Persia over the great cities o^ffghanistan 
that made the Bnssian ambassador so eager for the reduction oi Herat as to 
offer his own military services in the expedition. 

Mr. Ellis M-arncd tin; Persian government of the (*x(rome displeasure with 
which Great Britain would regard any j^tfempt of I’ersia over Affghanistan, 
beyond that qf settling its quarrel at Herat; and he proposed that that dispute 
shotdd be disposed of by m^gotiation, rather than by war. The Persian 
Ministers appeared to agna- to this at first, but soon evaded his offer to send a 
Ifj-itish officer to Herat for the purj)os(' of settling the affair; hlr. Ellis daily 
seeing the juohability draw nean'r of liussian tionsular agents being esta¬ 
blished in the great towns uj) to the very borders of the I’unjaub. Ibider such 
circumstances, Persia would no longer be an outwork for the defence of India, 
as she had hitherto been considered, but rather must be watched as an advanced 
post of the enemy. 

There rvere endless qnariads among the rulers of different cities and dis- 
jiImTiTv tricts of the ('aubool territory, whether of the same or different families. It 
woidd merely confuse our narrative to go’at length into these. It is sufficiemt 
to say here that the ruler of Herat was the only ])rince in the country of the 
race of the founder of the Affghan empire. 'I’he rulers of (iaubool and Can- 
dahar wen; usurpers ; and they wtue derived on one sidf; of their house from 
the Persians through the Kuzzilbashes—the tribe of descendants of the 
Persian soldiers who were stationed in the mountains north of the city of 
('aubool. There being thus some ground of allianee between these princes 
and the Shah, ]\Ir. Ellis was further alarmed by their offering to support the 
Shah against the ruler of Herat, if he woidd aid them on the side of the 
Punjaub, wheri^ they were in fear of the power of Runjeet Singh. A similar 
a))plication was made, at the same time, to the ('ourt of Russia. It appeared 
as if every thing wars conspiring to bring Russia, Persia, and the rulers of 
Affghanistan at once, in armed alliance, within a stone’s cast of our Indian 
frontier. It. thus became all-important, in the view of the British officials at 
the Persian Oourt, to secure the ind(q)endence of Herat: and when teims of 
reconciliation were offered by the ruler of Herat, the Shah ’vsuis advised by 
the British envoy to accept them, and warned that, if he did not, he would lie 
under the suspicion, with the British government, of having ulterior objects 
in his warlike })reparatiiins. He chose to proceed, however, and set oujt for 
H ('rat at the end of July—the Russian government at St. Petersburg declaring 
that this was against advice from Russia, which had counselled delay and 
negotiation, in order to avoid w'ar. Much of the mischief now brewing arose 
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from the impossibility of knowing what was true about the conduct of Russia. 1837—Ri. 
AVhile professions of peaceable counsel were made at St. I’etcrsburg, Hritisli 
officers in the interior of Asia were reporting of the app(!aranco of Russian 
agents, who made large promises of Support against Herat, and offered news 
of a gi-cat Russian army on its inarch. 'J'hcre is no saying wliat was ^ruc, 
and what was not *. but it is too plain tliat British officers forgot how strong our 
forces would prove themselves on our own territory, and how mucli Russia 
must go tlirough before she could show herself there. A mere glance at tin; 
map might have made them ashamed of tlieir panic ;*aud they must ba\( 
known much more than the map can tell of the difficulties of the march of an 
army from Ij^ussia to the Desert below the Ciorra;—of tin' snows and the 
sands, the heats and the frosts, the rocky defiles and the barren ])l-iins, 
which a wearied army must pass, and know to be in their rc'ar, be¬ 
fore they could get a sight of our territory and opposing forces. By such 
panic on the part of British officers, it was decided to save Russia a large 
part of these dangers, by plunging into them ourselves, in ord^ to me('t her 
half way. 

The ruler of (hiubool, Dost Mohammed, in his fear of attack from the cnniMr .i,.i» 

. , ^ ^'l' ( Al’IttUll.. 

Punjaul), a])})lie<l not only to Russia aiul Persia for lielp, l)iit to the firovenior- 
(Jeueral of India. Itord Auckland, in reply, sent Captain Burnes on a. com- 
mcrcial mission to Caubool, rvhere he arrived in Sejitember, 1837, while the 
Shah of IVrsia rvas slowly making his w'ay from his own ca])ital in the 
direction of Herat. Before his arrival, a Bersian agent had settled at Cauda-’ 
bar; and the Persian was for ever busy showing the Aflghaii rulers how much 
more advantageous the Russian and Persian alliance' would be to them than 
the British. Ckiptaiu Burnes re])resented to his government that he was 
somewhat coolly treated; and in conseepiencc, he was invested uith political 
attributes not at all contem])lated in the first instance. Prom this mome.nt. 

Lord Auckland entered u^>on that course of su])posed com])etition with Russia 
in the East which led to disasters greater than R ussia could ever have iufiieted 
upon us, if we had remained ijuiet within our own frontier. The ensuing 
months W(U'C S])eut in efforts of the Russian and British agents to outwit and 
countcrmiiK! each other at Caubool. It will be evident that here every thing 
d('ponded on the sincerity of Dost Mohammed and the judgment of (kipfain e^'s. 

Burnes—about both of which different opinions existed at the time. Subse¬ 
quent events have thrown light on the character of Ca]>tain Burnes’s mind. 

'J'he goodness of his heart and of his purposes is no^ doubted ; but it appears 
that he was confident in pursuing a jiolicy of ovi'r-caution, and crt'dulous while 
following up a track of suspicion. AVc do not know, and can never know, how 
far his being possessed with a set of ideas coloured to him the facts before his 
eyes; nor do we know any thing of the worth of his authorities. Our confidence, 
however, is not increased by the fact that hejwas veln'inently hattal by the 
chiefs. He acted much on rojtorts of private interviews and conversations, as 
well as written correspondence. Of course he vouched for the goodness of his 
information : but he was equally confident on that last fatal morning when In; 
sat down to breakfast in his house at Caubool while his murderers were 
gathering in the street. He continued to send emnmunications of a “startling- 
nature,” and Lord Auckland continued to be startled^ in a])parent blindness 
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to the imin'Hcticahility, or, to eay the least, the extreme wildness of the enter¬ 
prises im])uted to Iliissia. 

Meantime, Herat held out, month after ilionth, against 40,000 men and 80 
pieces of cannon ; and its ])rotracted deft'iicc was mainly owing to the skill of 
an English officer, Lieut.-Pottinger, within tlie walls, in contravention of the 
skill of Russian officers wdio directed the sicg(' without. The la])S(! of time 
made the defence of Herat of more importance continually, as insults wine 
heaped upon the British more ahundantly, and as it hecame more evident that 
the independence of Affghanistan depended on that of Herat, whose former 
offence against the Shah was considered by our Envoys to be fully expiated 
by repeated reasonable offers to treat. In the course of 1838, our envoy in 
Persia had set out for the Turkish frontier on his way home, and live British 
ships of war were in the Persian g\ilf, having landed troo])s in the island of 
Karrak;—the treaty between (tandahar and Persia was made and signed, 
under the supi'rintciideucc' of a Russian agent , and ('aptain Burnes had been 
advised to l^pive Cauhool. It was believed that Dost Mohammed and the 
Russian agents wctc tampering with the ruh'rs of Scinde, to induce them to 
trouble British India through all its western ])rovinces ; :iud it was feared tliat 


inuvs had sjiread U]> to tin? mountain tops of Nepaul and down the remotest 
hranches of the Ganges, that a great trial of power was taking jdaco between 
Russia ajid England at Herat, and would soon he witnessed in the British 
Indian territories, ft is a curious incidemt in the midst of these alarms, and 
‘one uhich, as it appears, should have brought the alarmists to some reflection, 
that Herat did not fall. The Persian army, hacked by all the })ow(u- t>f 
Russia, as was sahl, could not take this one city, defended lor ten mouths 
under the direction of Lieutenant Pottinger. On the !)th of September, 1838, 
the Shah broke' up his camj), and set forth homewards, having gained no suc¬ 
cesses, but lost many men, and wasted much treasure. At the same time, tin; 
lal'iA'!"'""''''"" -i^ussian goverunu.'ut plainly denied, rvlien called-to account, having even- 
dreamed of disturbing our eastern possessions; de'clareel that it had never 
ceased to protest against the .siege of Ilei at; and that , when the Shah per.sisti'd 
in that war, it had stipulated that Herat, if ca])t\ired, should he annexed to 


Candahar, that the integrity of Affghanistan might he pres(rved. Among 
these contradictory accounts, it has never been setth'd Avhat was really true— 
whether the Russians moving about in Atfghauistan were political adventurers 
on their ow'n account, as well as comnu'rcial government agents: whether the 
British agents were justil^al in their suspicions, or were deceived—and whether 
Russia was betrayed by her own servants, or foully attempted to betray us. 
However this was, preparations wen; already making by the Indian govern¬ 
ment for tile invasion of Affghanistan: and, at the very time, Russia was re¬ 
calling both her agents, sending to Persia an envoy more acceptable to England, 
and to Candahar an agent exjiressly charged to enter upon none hut commer- 
N.,u, Our. '.ioth, cial negotiations. With these arrangements, our Foreign Minister declared 
himself ahundantly satisfied : and it shows how intense and unreasonable was 
tlie fear of Russia in some minds at that time, that for this our Fotpign 
Minister w'as actually believed by certain pcjrsons to he in the interest—even 
in the pay—of Russia. To most, however, it w-as enough that Lord Durham 
first, and Lord Clanriearde afterwards, at St. Petersburg, were satisfied with 
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tlio declarations of Russia; and T;ord Ralmcjpton at home with the oxjdana- 
tions of the Russian ambassador ; while the Russian agents in the blast were 
changed on our complaint; and, above all, Herat was not taken. But our 
Political Agents in Tntj^a appear still to have been posse.sscd of the idea which 
led tlic British so far beyond tlieir own frontier, anditho ordinary range of their 
concerns. 

The most decided act of interference in afl'airs bt'yond the province of the 
British was in the (lovernor-Gcncrars proclamation of tlu! 11th of October, 
1858, published to the Bengal division of the army at Simla, on the .luntna. 
This Manifesto relates the particulars of our disagrecyient rvith I’ersia, exhibits 
tbe unfriendly dealings of Dost Mohammed of (\'iul3|K)l toAvards ourally of the 
Punjaub, Runj(H-t Singb, and his evident disinclination to have dealing.s Avith 
the British; and declares that, as there could be little ho])e of trainpiillity for 
our North-western ])rovinces in such a state of things, it Avas determined to 
de'|) 0 .so the rulers of Oaubool and Candalxir, aaOio Aven? of an usurping race, 
and to place Shah Soojah on the throiu'. it had often been said before' this 
time—and it has been earnestly repeated since—that rite Avay to have ])eace in 
India is to send out soldier.s, rather than civilians, to be Govcrnors-tieneral; 
and certainly this declaration of Avar goes far to conlirm tin'saying. It is 
scjtrcely conceivable that a great military ruler could have done an act so rash 
as Ijord Auckland did in thus proclaiming Avar. He was no doubt Avrought 
upon by military advisers in a way that a military (jovernor-Gcneral would 
not have bc'i'n ; lu' kncAv less than a soldier Avould hav'c done Avhat such a Avar 
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imports; ;ind no soldier coidd easily haye proved himsellTess of a statesman 
titan tln^ Avhole conce])ti<)u of this Afi'ghan AA'ar ])roved its res|)()n,sible author. 

In England, and half over India, peojde asked avIio AA tisSliah Softjah ! His , 1 "! "'"' 
story Avas this. The descendtints of Ahmed Shah, the founder of the Affghan 
etnpire, Avt;re driven out of its eastern portion by means of an able minister of 
one of them, Avbo, being of another tribe, divided the governments of (/aubool, 

PeshaAvur, and ('andahar, among his brotbers, Avho left only Herat (as has 
been said) to the old reigning family. The Prince whose Minister thus eti- 
croachod upon his power Avas called IVIahmoud : and this IMahmoud had him¬ 
self deposed his half-brotlu'r, avIio reigned at Canbool. This half-brother Avas 
Shah Soojah. Thus, Shalt Soojah belonged to the original ruling family: h? snui 
Avas dejtosed by Mahtnoud, bis half-brother: it was Mahmoud’s Minister Avho 
])Tovidi'd for the expitlsion of the fiintily; and it Avas one of this Minister’s 
family. Dost Mohammed, Avho noAV rtiled at ('aubool, and Avhom T,ord Aiick- Di'm m.hiammm.. 
land had resolved to de]rosc. Tt may be mentioned that the usurping fantily 
had once set .about restoring Shah Soojah to his throncj^ after his esca]>e from 
captivity in the Pnnj.aub: but he offended them; aitd they transferred their 
nominal favour to his brother F.yoob, But they in fact reigned Avithout inter¬ 
ruption—.setting aside the claims of even tin' son of their eldest brother, Avho 
died after seeing his fine ]>rovince of Uashmere annexed to the Punjaub, and 
PeshaAVur reduced to the conditimi of a vassal city; and Balkh incorporated 
witR Bokhara; and the Ameers of Scinde declaring themselves independent. 

Thus, the Affghan empire Avas much Aveakened at the time when IjOrd Auck¬ 
land declared AA'ar against it, for the sake of setting up in it a sovereign avIio 
AAU)uld keep the peace with us. 

Thopl.anAvas that the British, Runjeet Singh, and Shah Soojah, should co- 
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1837—46. operate, for tlio objects of all thiee. The new Affgban ruler was to enter upon 
' " ■—' his dominion surrounded by his own troops, and supported by the British, who 
"uvNi"!! should retire, and leave the country altogether when the restoration should be 
fully accomplished. Herat was to be left as it was; #ri'd a guaranteed inde¬ 
pendence was to be offere€ to the Ameers of Scinde. 
ami.hu. uh These Ameers of Scinde were a family of ten or twelve brothers and cousins, 

StlNIHS. ** 

sons of the four Ainccrs, brothers, who had ruled Scinde in peace with each other. 
The fatln'ns of the ]>rescnt Ameers had released themselves from their half- 
yearly tribute to the Atfghan rulers ; and now, Bunjeet Singh was demanding 
a large tribute. It was.from these tributes that Scinde was released by the 
Ti,.,.iy,Mrii.iHh. present treaty. The Anteers were to ptumit the British to march through 
their country; and the force from Bombay w'cnt up through the heart of it, 
on the Indus, wdiilc some of the Bengal troops crossed the northern portion. 
The army was, how'cver, so ill-treated in the Ameers’ country, and the Princes 
were themselves so evidently hostile, that it was necessary to bring a second 
force from Bombay, to keep Scinde quiet in our rear; and then again, to 
compel the Ameers to pbrmit us to kecj) an army permanently in their country, 
on the west side of the Indus—three of the Ameers paying £30,000 a y(;ar 
for the maintenan(!o of these troops. Thus w'cri! our operations and our 
emban'assmcnts extending, when we had once i)ut our hand over our ow'ii 
frontier; and thus did one act of interference necessitate more. It was for 
les.s than two years that Scinde remained even manageably tranquil under 
this last arra7igement. 

At tin? end of November, 1838, Jlunjcet Singh and Lord Auckland met at 
Ferozepore, the last of our settlements in the North West, and, of course, the 
nearest to tin' Puujaub. The meeting and greeting of the ruh-rs, their reti¬ 
nues and armies, was a very splendid sight. Sir Alexander (late Capt.) Burncs 
was sent on in advance of the expc'dition, and the army that followed was 
much reduced, in <a5nse(]uenco of the new's having anaved of the retreat of the 
„ Shah of Persia to his own dominions. It was believed that, in the present 
state of affairs, a very easy task lay before the British forces. 

The most direct road for the invaders would have Ix'cn to have crossed the 
Punjaub from Ferozepore, in the direction of Peshawur; but, as we hav(' said, 
{^le Bombay troo])s had .a troublesome jiassage through Scinde. In fact, they 
had to fight their w ay up, taking cities along their course. The Bengal force 
therefore went down to the south-west «to meet them ; and the junction was 
effected at Shikarjiore, within the boundaries of Scinde, near the Affghan 


In\ asion of 
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frontier. The command of the expedition was given to Sir ,7ohn Keane, the 
Bombay commandcr-in-chief. The meeting wars not a very cheering one. 
Shah Soojah was there, with his troops, who formed the centre of the army. 
The British forces had suffered much from the fatigues of the way, and yet 
more from the attacks of the Bclooclujcs, wdio by no means approved this in¬ 
vasion of the state which adjoined theirs on the north, by means of humbling 
that W'hich lay on the cast. The army w'^ already more reduced than by a 
great batthn But the worst was before them. It was March; and the heat 


in the jungles rvas overpowering, while in the mbuntain passes snow drove in 
the soldiers’ faces. The Bcloochees were always like a whirlwind in flank and 
rear (never in front)—catching up every straggler, and sweeping off camels, 
]novisions, and baggage. I'he cuenjy dammed up tin; rivers, so as to flood the 
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plains; and the force liad to wade, for miles tofjjother, between dyke and dyke, 1837—4(5. 
with only the jnngle in alternation. The days of iluiir going tlivongh the ■—' 

llolan pass were great days for the banditti of the region, and for their chief, p"]';'''” *” 
the holder of the strong fortre.ss of Khclat, w'ho was now negotiating with the 
British political agent on the one hand, while, on the dtlu'r, he was sending 
out his robber force to strip the army in the Eolan pass. TIk; tents that were 
left among the rocks and snow, the camels and their loads, were the booty of 
the Eeloochccs; and the troops emerged from the Eolan pass, hungry and 
d(!stitute—y^ie soldiers put on half-rations, and the camp-followers fighting for 
the remains of the horses that fell dead upon the road. Shah Soojah’s force 
rvas reduced from (5000 to 1500 men ; and the EritisJr ofiiecrs wrote home that A.nm.ii ni-cie. r, 
the march had no parallel but in tlu^ retreat of the Fremth from IMoscow. 

Candahar was undefended—its prince having repaired to his brother, Dost 
Mohammed, at (’aubool. The ag<'d Shah Soojah entered (kindahar on the 
il-lth of April, and was there crowned in May, amidst loud expressions of joy, 
with which the angry peo])lc covered their discontent for the present.—After a 
few Aveeks, s])ent in recruiting the strength of the army, and coyecting pro¬ 
visions, Sir J. Keane proceeded to attack (Jlniznee—one of the strongest for- 
tres.ses of that strongly-fortified country. The journey was dillicidt and tedious: 
but the siege and stunning of (ihuznee were admirably managed. The son of 
Dost Mohammed Avas taken ])risoner; and the Dost himself, on hearing th(' 
ncAvs, dispersed his force, and left (.’aubool to Shah Soojah, who entered it on 
the 7th of Augu.st. 

The Erilish now su])poseil that all Avas done. Dost iSIohammed Avas knoAvii 
to have fled into Eokhara ; iicav governors Avore apj)ointed in the place of such 
chiefs as Avould not acknoAvledge tlie rc'stored soA'creign ; and the bandit for¬ 
tress of Khclat Avas taken by (General WillshirQ. The invaders rejoiced as if Km i at. 
tliore Avere nothing holloAv in this sudden concpiest;—as if the Dost Avas not to 
come back—nor the (Ihilzee chiefs to rise—nor Khclat to be taken from us;— 
all of A\liich happened very soon. Sir J. Keane left at (laubool a force much 
too small lor a position so dubious; and Avhile th(;re Avere too fi'Av men, there 
Avere far too many Avomen and children. The slightest knowdedgx' of the 
character of the jR'Ojde ought to have shoAvn the managcTS of the invasion that 
tiiisAvas no jdacc yet for the residence of English ladies and young cbildi’cn, 
or for thousands of helpless camp-folloAvcrs hanging about the soldiery, Avhosc 
utmost efforts might be reipiircd at any moment. In the rash confidence Avhich 
mirrked the Avhole series of transactions. Sir Alexandm- Eurnes (uicoumged any 
and ('very body to sit doAvn beside him in (_5iubool, Avhere he cidtivatcd his 
garden, Avrotc gladsome letters to Scotland, find praised the pcojrlo by Avhom he 
was sooli to be murdered: and Mr. M‘Naghten, appointed I’olitical Eesident, 
mwer doubted about settling his Avife in the same place: and other officers si ni,i,.MrM' a. 
naturally shared in the confidence! of tluxsc leaders. No less naturally did the 
government at homo share tliat confidence ; and Avith a haste AAdiich noAV looks 
like a satire on the Avisdom of (lie ministry and ])arliamcnt of the time, honours iiim.Aurri a. 
AV'cre lavishly decreed. Mr. M'Nag^ten and Col.Eottingcr Avcrc made baronets; 

Sir J. Keane was raised to the peerage, and Ijord Auckland was made an earl- 
By the Govcrnor-Gcnerars order, the troops Avere not only well roAvarded Avith 
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Xg ,37 _ 4 ( 5 _ pay, bnt they wore to bear on their regimental colours the M'ord “ Affghanistan.” 

^ Another bitter satira! 

In (ktober, the amy returned to India,—one portion to Bengal, under Lord 
Keane ; the other, through the Bolan ])ass, to the Indus, and thence to Bom¬ 
bay. The very insufficient force loft behind Avas placed under two commands; 
(lonoral Nott having chargo t)f ('andahar and the southern region as far as 
the Bolan pass; and Col. Sale the northern, from Ghuzneo to Caubool ami 
Jellalabad. The British army had scarcely disajApoared before it became i)lain 
that Sliah Soojah was hated with a liatred too strong for coticoalm^nt;—hated 
as being as much worse than the British, as a domestic traitor is Avorsc than a 
foreign foe. He was looked u])on as having sold his ci)untry to the infidels; 
'■ and before tln^ year AA'as out, ht' received intimations that .some who had .SAVorn 
alh'giance to him under British comjmlsion Aven; on the look-out I'or the Rus¬ 
sians, Avhom they Avould immediately join. It really seemed as if avc had beim 
helj)ing the ILissians, instead of raising any barrier against them. 

Meantime, it seemed to the alarmists, Avho managed political affairs in this 
qxiart(‘r, as if Russia AA'(u-e really coming to India. She Avas, in fact, aiming 

Kiin^ towards the north-west corner of Bokhara, Avlnue Khiva e:dends; a district 

w liich lies between th<; Caspian, Persia, and the Oxiis, and AAdiose Inhabitants 
AAcre di'clared to havi' incurred the Avrath of th<' Russian governnKiit by an¬ 
noying such of their neighbours as Avere Russian subjects, exacting tribnt(> 
from lltissian caraA'ans, and interru])ting llu^ regular trade a)f Central Asia. 

Aimu ii Sucli, wlicther true or not, Avere the allegations of the Russian government. A 

i»io |. . . 1 T • 1 . ■ • ^ • . 

more prominent charge still, and that avIucIi occasjom'd a tormal declaration ot 
AA'ar in liecember, IHdi), Avas, that the Khiva jieople made slaves of all the 
Russians they could lay their hands- on. The tisherman on the (tas])ian Avas 
carried aAvay from his nets, and4.he travelling merchant from his goods. Khiva 
merchants had been detaiiu'd as prisoners in Russia, till the slaves shcnild be 
s<'t frei!: but only H)t) had been restored, while 200 Avere in course of captinv' 
on the shores of the Caspian alone. So the Emperor threatened vengeance on 
Khiva. But the elements Avere too strong for even tlu^ Avrath of a (V.ar. 'I'he 
.soft-falling snoAV-^sih'ut and ])ersevering—stopjaal the echoes of his royal 
thunder, and stilled his complaints, and barred his ]n-ogress, and buried some 
of his men and horses, and turned back the rest. Little Khiva ih'fied great 
Russia, as little Circassia had long been doing. Here Avas another lesson for 
us on OAir haste in making Avar for the sake of future p('aee ;—on otn- rashness 
in invading neighbours as a precaution against a far-distant enemy, Avho might 
never be able to get at u.s, even if Ite wi.shcd it. He Avould certainly not come 
doAvn u))on us through Khiva. And iioaa-, our experience of army travelling 
in Affghanistan might Avell abate our a])])rehension that Russia couhTmect us 


in the hedd, after a prodigious jourmiy, of Avhich such a country as this was the 
last stage. 

kiiiiai i,ost. In 1840, Khelat was taken from us again: the little garrisons and detach¬ 
ments scattered through tire country Avei e harassed by the incessant watchful¬ 
ness rendered necessary by the hostility of the tribes in their neighbourhood : 
Colonel Sir Rola^rt S’ale found that trealics and agreements with the chiefs of 
the mountain district of Kohistan, which was under his charge, were abso- 
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lutcly vain—tlie inhabitants thinking had faith a virtue in such a cause. 1837—4(). 
They harboured the Dost, and played tricks for him, ancf fought with him : ——' 

hut the gallant Sale put them down—finally, as every body thought, on the 2nd ^ 
of November—little dreaming what was to hap])en on that day twelvemonths. 

Dost Mohammed walked through the British camp, with a single follower^ 
actually unohserveal, entered (kiubool, and surrendered himself. He was sent Anmuii nct-ia.-r 
to Calcutta, aud finally permitted to settle at Loodeeana, at the extremity of 
our territory, aud on the frontier of the Punjauh. He was a captive Avhom it 
gralified the complacency of the authorities to receive and have under their 
eyes: for, the more doubtful a policy, the more pn'cious are its incidental 
fruits. Dost Mohammed had ])olite and cheerful manners ; and he was enter- 
taim'd woth delighted hospitality. London ])eo])le heard of him at the time as 
being at the Governor-General’s parties, and playing chess w'ifh the (ioveunor- 
General’s sister. As ho wais fingering the pieci'S, no one knew better than he 
wliat a game wars meditated, and actually begun in his own home beyond the 
Punjauh;—wliat cheeks and overthrow were prepared for those who Averc* 
smiling upon hi^ as the pledge of their being sure of their game. 


In April, IS 11, Major-(ieneral Llphinstone as.sumcd the command of tin 
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troo])s in Alfghanistan. 'Phis oflieer had Avon reputation in the IVninsular 
Avar ; hut he Avas uoav old, in had health, and, as soon appeared, so Aveakened 
in mind as to be unfit for any military duly Avhatever. In Mayg Major Pot- 
tinger arrived from (Calcutta, having heen a])])ointed political agent for Ko- 
histau. The moment he arrived. In* saAv—and said in jiroper qiuirters—that i’outint*. 
the force left Avas altogether insufficient for the need ; and that it Avas necessary 
to juepare for risings of the Ghilzee chiefs at any moment. Sir "William 
M'Naghteu, usually as sanguine as his comrades, admitted that there might 
lie some truth in this—Lord Auckland having forced uyion him a reduetion of 
the alloAvances to tlu' chiefs, at the A’cry moment when their good-AAill Avas 
most indispensable. The enmity of the Ghilzees had been, in fact, exasjierated 
beyond ho])e of accommodation, by a mistake commit ted a fcAv months before, 
when a British officer had slaughtered a small garrison friendly to the Shah, 
on the supposition of ihi'ir being foes. A chief Avas among the victims, to 
avenge AA'hom 5000 Ghilzees took up arms; and durifig the first months of Annu.inic' 
1841, they were Avatehing only for an opportunity. 

During this s(>ason of susp('nse, there Avere changes going on behind them 
Avhieh AA'ould have materially altered the ])osition and prospects of the Ilritish 
at Gaubool, if a speedy fate had not been preparing for them on tlu' sj)ot. The 
Punjauh Avas in a hopeless state of disturbance. Ilunjeet Singh, “ our faithful 
and highly-valued ally,” as the govennnout proclamation styled him, had died; 
and the tAvo next heirs Avere already snatched aAvay—in the course of a fcAV 
months. The noAv rajah Avas believed to Iuia'c been poisoned. His son and 
successor, returning from the funeral, Avas struck by a beam Avhich fell from a 
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gateway upon his elephant, and died in a few hours, at the age of tAventy-two. 
The disputes about the succession which uoav took place betAveen the AvidoAv of 
the elder deceased rajah and an illegitimate son of Ilunjeet Singh, let loose all 
the passions of the turbulent Sikhs ; and the Punjauh could no longer be re¬ 
garded as a friendly and safe country, immediately in J,he rear of the Gaubool 
force, into AA'fcich they might retreat if pressed by misfortune.— Another OAcnt 
vot,. II 3 r 
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of material importance ^vas tlie recall of Lord Auckland by the new govemment 
at home, who sent ^ut Lord Ellenhorough in his stead. How far the invasion 
of Affghanistan would be sanctioned and supimrted by the new Governor- 
General, would soon appear. Meantime, those who approved the late policy 
were sorry that the ruler who w as responsible for it was withdrawn^ while those 
who saw' in this policy the operation of irrespohsible military counsels through 
the inexpeiicnce and ignorance of a civil ruler, were sorry that another civilian 
was sent out instead of one of our great soldiers, who might not only look to 
the proper conduct of our new wav, but, from his experience of the evils of war, 
might save us from going further in our course of aggression in Asia. 

It w'as an anxious summer for the British at Caubool. They were living in 
cantonments, near the city. Their position was so arranged as that they were 
a mile and a half from the citadel—the Bala ITissar—where Shah Soojah re¬ 
sided ; and a river lay betw een; all the four corners of the cantonments, where 
there were defence, were commanded by hills or Affghan forts; and their pro¬ 
visions w'erc actually stored in a fort at some distance from cantonments. 
General Elphinstone became more and more helpless; and hg called in, as his 
adviser, an officer Avhose sole thought was to got back to India, and who there¬ 
fore discouraged every' effort to strengthen the position of the Caubool force. 
From the moment that a force knows itself to be ill commanded, its heart and 
soul die out; and so it w'as now. The officers grew moody and disheartened, 
as they .saw' their situation becoming dangerous, while it seemed too plain that 
they would neither be allotved to prepare for defence.now, nor to fight here¬ 
after. The men w'ere worn and weary with incessant watching, w'ith bearing 
the insults of the natives, and with receiving fre<iuent tidings of their comrades 
being picked off by roving enemies, as often as opportvmity offered. The ladies 
occupied themselves with their gardens, which, in that temperate climate, re¬ 
warded all the pains taken. Sir Alexander Burnes gloried in his, which was 
attached to his house in the city: and during these last months of his life, he 
W'as as confident and gay as ever. He had r(;al friends among the Affghans; 
and these friends warned him again and again of danger—told him that he 
W'as deceived—that the ground w'as mined beneath his feet—and that he must 
save himself now, or itot at all. Tie did not believe a word of it. I le kept 
his fears for Russia, and was perfectly satisfied about Affghanistan. The en¬ 
voy, Sir William ]\I‘Naghten, was less happy. One of the last things he .said 
—in the next December—w'as, that a thousand deaths were better than the 
hell of suspense he had lived in for six weeks; and already, he W'as having 
some foretaste of that bitter suffering. The aged Shah Soojah could do nothing. 
He was merely a jnippet prince set up by us, in the absence of any real call to 
the throne. He remained retired in the Bala Hissar, hated by the people, and 
pitied by the British for his contemptible position—some few, the while, 
strongly doubting his fidelity. AVe find throughout the narratives of this war 
a painful suggestion thnjwn in here and there, that this or that incident makes 
for or against the supj?osition of Shah Soojah’s fidelity.—For some months, 
there was hope that General Nott was coming on froin Candahar, with a clear 
head upoji his shouldeis, a cheerful spirit in his breast, and a well-disciplined 
force at his heels. But he did not appear; and then it became known that he 
could not come at all a( present. He had quite enough on hisjhands below. 
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Early in September, there were small treasons and skirmishes in the moun- 18.17—40. 
tains north of Cauhool, when parties were out collecting the revenue. Later ■— 
in Septcmlwr, Major Pottingcr came to Cauhool witli fresh information, which 
so far convinced Sir William M'Naghten of the probability of a rising in Ko- 
histan, that ho resolved to detain as hostages the sons of the great chiefs.— 

Early in October, the second sdn of Dost Mohammed—that Akbcr Khan in 
whose hand the fate of the British in Aflghanistati was henceforth to lie—came 
down from the north, and posted himself in the Ivhoord Cauhool pass—tmi 
miles from the city;—that pass being the only way back to Ilindostan. Gencival 
Sale, Avdio would have been in his winter quarters at Jcllalabad before this, but 
for the treasons and skinnishes in the mountains, now set forth, to clear this 
pass. Ilis troops might force it, but they could not clear it. The foe n as 
perched on the rocks, where no guns could be brought to bear u]Aon them ; 
and the British had to run the gauntlet through the whole pass. Gen. Sale 
was himself wounded. 

Akber Khan lunv had command of the British communications. It is pit(‘- 
ous to read of the susjtense at the cantonments after this. There were rumours 
of battles, Avith great slaughter of the British on the road to .Tellalabad, and 
no letters came to clear u]> the matter. .Sometimes, a messc'iigcr arrived ; but 
he brought only ncAVspapers—not a Avritten line for cv('n the General. Some¬ 
times, a letter or tAVO came Avith a forged seal—sometimes a lett(T Avhich itself 
ajtpeared to be forged. On the .31st of October, “no despatches for the General,” 
nor jn ivate letters : but further accounts Impend for to-morroAv. On that inorroAV, i n't' 

“ no letters from camp, Avhich has caused both surprist' ajid anxiedy.” This Avas 
an easy foretaste of the horroA's of the next day— November 2iul. On this night, 
once more and for the last time. Sir Alexander Burncs’s Affghan friends came to 
him Avilh Avarnings : ami this once more in vain, lie Avas as confident as ever. 

The next morning, Avhile he and his brother and Captain Broadfoot Averc at 
breakfast, the street filled, and the cries of the croAvd told too avcII Avhat they 
came for. Burnes Avas sure it AAms only a riot, and sprang into the balcony to 
addre* the people. The enemy burst in. Broadfoot killetl six Avith his oavu 
hand before he fell. All three Avere murdered on the s])ot, though Shah .Soojah 
.sent word, some hours after, to Sir W. M'Naghten that all Avas aaoU Avith 
Burnes. Shah Soojah .also said that if tlic rebellion aa'us not over that Jiight, 
he Avould burn the city the next day: but he neither did that nor any thing 
else, but order the guns of the citadel to fii’c—Avhich they did all d.ay, Avithout 
any app.arcnt effc(;t. 

For tAVO months after this, all Avas unmitigated Avretchedness. General sibpensi;. 
Sale was hoped for—looked for—but he did not come. He could not; and 
his wife and comrades were told it AA'as because his soldiers had forsaken him. 

Gtmeral Nott never came—also because he still could Jiot. Ammunition 
failed; and, Avhat was if possible worse, food failed. The Commissariat fort, 
which stood detached, as has been said, Avas taken, through sheer inertness 
and mismanagement of the authorities. There had been three possible; coAirses 
for the British :—to go back to India; to remain in c.antonments, in a state of 
defence, till aid should arrive ; or to go to the Bala llissar, and croAvd in there, 
sacrificing the horses, but securing humtin lift; at least, till roinforcem(;nts 
should come. All these Averc difficult aiul dangerous ; and each entailed 
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1337 —10. gro.nt sacrifices; but a vigorous adoption of any one Avould have left some 
'——i' chance to somebody. But there was no vigour, no concert—the few who 
wx’re fit to command, and the many wdio w'cre ready to act, were paralyzed by 
neglect aud prohibitions. The insulting enemy hovered round, and picked otf 
every straggler, and especially, all the messengers whom they could hit. 
oFTHu Then, there was talk of treaties; aud the wretched Envoy—the most re¬ 
sponsible man, and yet disabled by the imbecility of the General—caught at 
every false hope th\is held out. Rather than endure the daily sight of the 
perishing force, he wanit out to treat—even falling into the .snare of negotiat¬ 
ing an underhand treaty w'hich no man in any but a desperate condition Avould 
have believed attainable—aud thus losing something of his honour in the eyes 
of the enemy. lie went out to treat, saying to his companions what has been 
(pioted of the horrors of the last six weeks, anil was seized by Akber Khan 
himself, and murdered on the spot. Those who saw the two faces, tell of them 
as what can never be fory^olten:—Akber Khan’s charged Avifh “diabolical 
ferocity,”—Sir W. M‘Naghten’s with “horror and astonishment.” The 
Affghans made a plaything of his head, with its green .si)eetacles, and held uj) 
one of his severed hands at the prison w'indow of the officers -who had been 
rescued by the intervention of Affghan chiefs. (laptain Trevor, whose wife 
and .seven children w'erc with the force, was murdered rvith the Envoy. This 
i.n ly decisive event hajipened on the 2.‘3rd of December. 

' The British were now “ advised” by the enemy to go back to India: and 
they wane so nearly starved that they agreed to do so: though some of the 
ofiicers were still of opinion that they should fight their way for the mile and 
a half which lay between the cantonments and the citadel, and take rt.diige 
there—trusting to the intei'cst of the country people to supply them with food. 
Ill MU ,1 i.i nil. Xhey set out, however, some of thent know'ing that the Affghan child’s were 
saying that they would allow' only one man to live: that they would cut off 
his limbs, and set him down at the entrance of the Khyber pass, with a letter 
between his teeth wnirning the British to meddle no more with Affghauistan. 
Many set forth, believing this boast to be not unreasonabli': and it was foo true 
tliat only one man reachi'd Jcllalabad. Those who gave themselves up as 
prisoners and hostages were saved—such of them as did not die of fever and 
hardship—but only one man ])erformed the marclffrora Caubool to .Tellalabad. 
The doom of the force w'as clear at the end of five miles. Four thousand five 


hundred fighting men, and twidve thousand cam])-follow’ers, besides women 


and children, set forth from Caubool on the Gth of .Tanuary. The distance 


traversed that day w'as only five miles; yet it w'as two o’clock in the morning 
before the last of the force came up. The glare from the burning cantonments 
was visible to the fugitives as they sat in the snow, and heard Avhat had been 


the destruction already, and knew what a road lay before them. Officers and 
soldiers lay dead in the bloody snow, all the way back to Caubool; baggage 
Avas abandoned at the very gates of the cantonments; the ladies had only Avhat 
they Avore, and some of them, hurried aAvay or sick, Avorc only night-clothes. 
Each day Avas Avorse than the last. One lady had her youngest boy snatched 
from her anns by an Affghan ; and another saiv her eldest girl put into a sack, 
and carried off The camp-folio Avers, Avhose frost-bitten feet would carry them 
no further, died by hundreds along the road-side, or crawled in among the 
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locks, without food or prospect of any. On the fourth day only UTO soldiers 1857—10. 
were left. On thehfth, the loss ultO"ether was 12,000 out of 17,000 men. On ' 

the sixth day there were hut 20 to make a stand against the still-tormenting foe. 

Twelve escaped from a harrier which detained them cruelly long uiider the 
enemy’s (ire : and of these twelve, six dropped bt'fore reaching the last town 
to be passed. Near this town, some peasants offered bread to the remaining 
six, who Avere famishing. They stayed a feiv moments only ; but in those few 
moments the inhabitants Avere arming. Two Avere immediately cut doAvn. 

'I'lic other four Hed as men may do Avho have death at their heels, and safety 
almost Avithin sight: but three of the four Avere OA crtaken and slaughtered 
Avithin four miles of Jellalabad, and Dr. Rrydon arrived alone. He Avas seen 
from the fort stoojiing over his jaded pony, evidently Avounded—looking iis 
forlorn in his ajiproach as could be imagined. He Avas supposed to be a 
messenger, and the gate Avas ojicned in readiness to admit him: but his only 
message AAais such an one as perbajis no other man has e\pr had to deliver— 
that he Avas the sole remnant of an army. T.xeept the burying of Candiyses’ 
army in tin: .Yfrican desert, such a destruction has jierhaps nevi'r hetm heard 
of in the Avorld. 

There Avere more saved, hoAvever, than Dr. Hrydon kncAV of. Tlie omni-" 
present Akber Khan, Avho had proposed to escort the force to Jellalabad, and 
then declared that he could not jirotect them, offered to save the ladies and 
children if (he married and Avounded oflicers Avere delivered, Avith their fami¬ 
lies, into his hands. These jnisoners Avi're carried about from fort to fort till 
the next summer, Avlnai they Avere released in conseipience of the advance of 
fresh British troojis. General Elphinstone Avas among the jiri.soncrs. He 
died—greatly to the relief of all to Avhom his fame, and the re.sjiect due to 
grey hairs, Avere dear—in the course of this cajitivity. His case Avas chair, 
and government Avas saved the pain of calling him to account.—Among the 
captives Avas the remarkable AAannau to whom avc OAVe mnch of our knoAA'ledge 
of the incidents of this terrible bistory—the Avife of General Sale. 1 ler narra- i.vuv sm,i,, 
tive?liOAVS her a true soldier, and one of the bravest. If, in reading her nar¬ 
rative, Ave almost recoil from the liardihood Avhich could sustain itself in that 
inaction Avhich is often fatal to high courage, avc cannot but fervently admire 
it in the form of cheerful patience under protracted personal suffering, and 
inconceivable di.scomforts. Her husband met her and (heir AvidoAved daughter, 

Avith her new-born infant, and the other prisonels, on the 20th of Scjitember, 

1842, nearly nine months afh'r the march from Caubool.—When General 
Eljdiinstone AA'rote to General Sale, at that disastrous time, to leave Jellalabad, oimhai smi. 
and return to India, tire General resolved to hold his jiost at all risks ; aiid it 
is said that his captive wife urged him by letter to do so, regardless of the 
cons(;quenccs to luu'self. If so, this meeting of the 20th of iSeptember might 
Avell be a happy one; for General Sale had held his ^lost till relieved on the 
IGth of April. 

Up to the moment of Lord Ellcnborough’s arrival, in February, 1842, Lord 
Auckland had done every thing iii his power for the rescue' of the force so 
rashly left in Affghanistan. Troops Avere sent in abundance !; but the difficulty 
Avas to get them tlirongh the defiles by Avhich the country must be entered. 

No mail yet had ever traversed the Khyber pass in the face of an enemy—Nadir 
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1837—46. Shah himself having purchased a passage from the tribes which guard it: but 
' General Pollock now achieved it, with extreme difficulty and risk, and by 
India. mcaus of a stroiig excitement of the valour of the troops. On the 16th of 

April, the exhausted garrison of Jellalahad saw the reinforcements coming 
up; and vast was the cheering and firing of cannon. General Sale had done 
marvels during the intervening months in repairing his wretched fortifications, 
procuring food, and keeping oft’ the enemy: and when an earthquake overthrew 
most of his defences in the middle of February, he set to work again with 
undiminished spirit. Tire cartlKpuike brought up Akber Khan, who had 
finished every thing elsewhere, and now came to drive out the last of the infi¬ 
dels. He w as fought wdth incessantly till the 7th of April, wdien the hope of 
the a]i])roach of General Pollock justified a decisive attack on the Afl'ghans. 
The British triumpluMl, recovered some of the guns lost by their dead comrades 
in the wuntcr, and burned Akber’s camp.—Tt was in this mouth of April that 
General hilphinstone died; and also Shah Soojah. Whether this Prince re¬ 
mained faithful to us or turned treacherous, is not understood to this day. It 
.sooUin!* is known only that he w'as murdered near (kiubool in the midst of some dispute 
about an oxjiedition against .lellalabad. Great confusion ensued upon his 
death : and the course of affairs is wholly obscure till w'c sec Dost Mohammed 
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once more in power. 

Sickness and other difficulties detained the British forces at Jellalahad till 
the end of August. A great number died, and the rest w'cre not in the best 
condition for forcing the passes to Caubool. It was done, however, and admi¬ 
rably, and the army encamped, on the l-^th of Siqitember, on the race ground of 
Caubool. 'Ihc British standard was hoisted on the Bala Ilissar. The Kuzzil- 
bashes, before mentioned as of Persian descent, and hostile to Dost Mohammed 
and his tribe, were our best friends throughout; and it was by their aid that 
the prisoners were brought back, when actually on their W'ay to hojieless cap¬ 
tivity beyond the Oxus. The Kuzzilbash quarter was therefore spared, in the 
destruction of Caubool; and so was the Bala Ilissar. The rest was laid in 
ruins; and the first part that w^as blown up was the bazaar, built in the reign 
of Aurungzebc. General Nott came up from Candahar, victorious—though 
the reinforcements sent to him from Seinde could not reach him, but 
were actually obliged to turn back after having traversed the Bolan Pass. 
Ghuznec had fallen from us too, and its name had lost the glory it had had 
when it gave his honours to Lord Keane. General Nott, after having evacu¬ 
ated Candahar, fought the Affghans near Ghuznee, and beat them, and was 
ready to attack the fortress, when it was found that the enemy had retired. 
The city and fortress were immediately and totally destroyed; and General 
Nott moved on, fighting one more battle by the way, to join the forces already 
at Caubool. 

The new Governor-General had meantime, by proclamation, ordered the 
British forces to evacuate Affghanistan. This proclamation declares it con¬ 
trary to British policy and ideas to foi'cc a sovereign on a reluctant people (a 
declaration which must have astonished the Affghans ); and, adverting to the 
death of Shah Soojah, promises to recognise any ruler whom the Affghans 
shall choose, with any prospect of peace for their country. In the^ beginning 
of November, the Britislj. troops left the country which they should never 
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have entered, and where some of them finally disgraced our military reputa- 1837—40. 
tioii by acts of rapine and cruelly, in an expedition in Kohistaii, which the ' ' 

Atiglians themselves could never have surpassed. It was a fitting end of one 
of the most iniquitous wars on record.—The public despatches and private 
journals of the time speak, in set terms, of the honour of our anns being 
avenged, stains wiped out, and so forth: but^this is cant. The honour of our 
arms, among the Asiatic nations as every where else, is absolutely implicated 
with the goodness of our cause. It is questionable wdicthcr, in their barbaric 
view, our cause had ever before In^en thoroughly ]jad—indefensible as have 
been some of our wars there in the eyes of Christian nations. But in this 
case, we were wholly wrong; and our honour cannot be now—never can be— 
retrieved in the estimation of the Affghans. For purposes of our own—foedish 
purposes, as it hap])cns—we invaded their country, forced on them a soviueign 
whom they hated, and who had actually no party among them—invited 
aggression from them by our weakness and supineness—melted away under 
their aggression—and aff last poured in U})on them M'ith ovcrwliclming 
forces—blew up their strongholds, raziMl tlndr citi(>s, hunted their mountain 
po])ulation “like vermin,” burning, slaying, and ravaging—and then with¬ 
drew, giving them leave to jdace upon tin! throne the very ruler n e had come 
to depose. W(' may d{!ceiv(! ours('lv('s with vainglory about oxir honour; 
but, as long as tradition lasts in Affghanistan, our name w ill be a mark for 
hatred and scorn. The men are gone who did this ;—Ihinn's, Al’iS’aghten, 
the milita»y advisers wiio left their bones in the ])asses beyond tin! I’unjaub, 
and Lord Auckland himself. But it dot's not become those at home who 
were mislt'd by them—it doc's not bectnne tin! most irresjionsiblo of ns— 
to forget this great folly and crime, or to attem])t to covt'r it over with cant 
about the glory of our arms. 

When the British force had evacuated Affghanistan, Lord Fdlenborongh 

^ ^ ^ ” IKvKtK t.lJ H 

addressed a Proclamation to the rulers and peoides of India, which soon be- I’lu..i, mvmon. 
came very celebriitcd. it is always a mistake to address px'ojde of anotherp. a..?, 
race, and faith, and hinguagc, than our own, in Avhat is supposed to be their 
way;—to use big metaphors, and fervent exclamatioiyg, and make references 
in a supposed religious tone to things which to thc! writer are not holy. We 
all saw thc folly and bad taste of this in Napoleon’s proclamations, and never 
believed that they would go down with" the Moliammedans and others to whom 
they were addressed: and now the CIovernor-Gcneral of India made the saimj 
mistake at a serious crisis of our affairs in India, Avhen earnestness and sim¬ 
plicity wore more than ever necessary in our transactions. 'Ihe horror excited 
at home by thc apparent sanction given to idolatry in this Proclamation might 
be exaggerated: but it is certain that affectation, in every way pernicious in 
so high a functionary, is most eminently so in regard to the most, serious of all 
affairs—-matters of religious faith. In 1831, when Shah Soojah wain ted aid 
from Ilunjeet Singh, the aid was promised on three conditions, one of which 
was that the sandal-wood gates of the great temple of Juggernaut, which had sumnah™ v.m.> 
been carried to Ghu/nee, should be restored. Thc Shah refused this con¬ 
dition, while agreeing to the others, in- a way which showed thc point to be 
of some importance; but whether jrolitical, military, or religious, we know too 
little of the native mind to be certain, liord FJlenborough however ventured 
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_ 4(5 to use, in this Proclamation, big words of exultation and congratulation about 

—--- the gates of tlic temple of Sumnautli being brought back from Clbuzuee; 

and the outcry was great, both on the s])Ot and at home;—some fearing that 
the government would atipcar to 5 )atronizt; idolatry, and others showing liow 
the congratulation insulted one part of the inhabitants while coaxing another. 
The matter was krgely discussed in parliament in the session of 1843 5 and 
due attention was paid to other acts of coxcombry Avhich.seemcHl to show at 
once that Lord Ellcnboroiigh, A\ilh all his heartiness and goodwill and 
activity and diligence, ha^ not the sobriety of judgment and dignity of man¬ 
ners indisj)ensal)l(^ in his ])osition. He fraternized with the military in a way 
very extraordinary in a civilian, and published his military symjrathies, so as 
to giv(' more offence to one set of men than gratilicatit)n to another. He 
uiad(' showy ])rogresses : and acted out vehemently his idea of Indian goverii- 
nu'ut—a government of coaxing and demonstration, rather than of busiue.ss- 
like gravity and silent energy. The East India Directors, who held tlie 
o])i)ositc idea of government, used their ])ower—a ^itbver adverted to so rarely 
ui.cM.i, or i.oHo as to have been nearly forgotten-—of rt'calling the Govcrnor-Cieueral, without 
i-,i.LiMioum.i.ii. iic(|uiescencc of tin' Administration. The Ministers admitted in ])arha- 
icmsiini.ixMv. inont that they had remonstiated .strongly against this exerci.se of tln^ 
Directors’ privilege- : and it was ])lain that tlney wea-c extremely annoye'd ley it. 
Though the vote was unanimous, they considere'd it as great an “ indisci ction” 
as any known in history. It ■was certainly a .serious matter to bring forward 
the anomaly of the double authority at home; but all.anomalies ■must come 
into notices sooner or later; and the (piestion was, Avhether the jeresent occa¬ 
sion was a sufficient justitication. The Dire'ctors thought it Avas; the, govern¬ 
ment thought not. As for tearliament and the tec'Otele, they dAvelt most on the 
satisfaction of the recall of Lord Elleidiorongh. The aji^iointmi lit of his 
.Sill uiNiiv n,\»- sueei'ssor Avas admirable. It united all .suffrages of otnnion. Sir Henry 
oi'ni'ii.u,. ' ' llardiiige Avas a soldier, A\hose military ((ualifications Avere indisjiiitable. 

lint he Avas (U'en Ix-ttc-r known as a man of a calm, earnest, giave disposition, 
sound sagacity and conscientious thoughtfulness, I'xcellent liahits of busiin-ss, 
and most genial and Jienevolent temper. In him the qnalificali<nis of the 
eiA'il and military ruler seemed to be so singularly united that he ajqieared to 
have beim in training all his lif(; for the ollict' he Avas noAV to till. It Avas on 
the 21st of Ajiril, LS44, that Sir IL J’l'el announced in jiarliamenl the recall 
of Lord Ellenborough; and Sir Henry llardiiige arrived in India in the 
following July. 

Scinde had bei'ii annexed to our dominions during Lord Ellenborough’s 
term of offici'. The agreements avc had made AA'ith the Ameers, at the com- 
siiNiii. IN 1 S 12 . men com ('lit of our Aflghan enti'rjirise, Avere not lik('ly to last; and by 1842, 
Ave find the Govf.'rnor-General thn-ati'iiing one of the older generation of the 
Ameers Avith deposition if lu' did not jiay up his tribute, and ])rovc himself 
faithful to the British. There Ava.s reason to susjieet the .Ameers of eorri'- 
stiondence Avith our enemies; and tln-ir tributi' had fallen into arrear. Sir 
(diaries Napier, Avho c;ommanded the troojis in Scinde, Avas authorized hy the 
Governor-General to make a ncAV treaty Avith the Ameers, by wliich the 
British authorities helieved that equivalent advantcages were secured to the 
tAvo ])arties. Tlie Ameers, hoAvever, thought otherAvise,—estimating the pri- 
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vilegcs of tlic^ir hunting grounds along the Indus more highly than the. British 1837—40. 
ruler eouceived of when he stipulated that we should have liberty to cut wood KtobimaTHw 
for our steamers along the whole line of the river banks. Tlie treaty was forced Ai.ni,ii844.ii.4;io. 
upon them; they were irritated; their Beloocdiec; followers were furious, and 
drove out the Resident who had negotiated the treaty and his few followers 
from their fort, compelling them to take refiig(! on boiird a steamer in the river. 

The attack was made on the 15th of February. The next day. Sir C. Napier 
went after the Ameers, to see what they were about, and found them encamped 
with 22,000 men—seven times the amount of his own force'. Early in the 
morning, he brought his small force to bear upon tlii'ir great army, routed it, 
and captured all the enemy’s artillery and ammunition, their standards, and 
their camp, with all that it contained. The Ameers yielded up their srvords; 
and after another victory, Scinde was ours.—Sir C. Najiier has never concealed 
the fact, however, that his conoucst of Scinde was determined on before the no-,. 

. * . . . ISU, Ji 4Hl. 

attack on the Resident, and would have taken jdace just the same if that had 
never happened. The battle of Mcanee was a great one, valorously and skil¬ 
fully conducted ; and the thunks of parliament were voted to Sir (I. Napier and 
his coadjutors in consideration of it: but we feel no mon' moral satisfactiim in 
the contemplation of tliese events, and the thoughts of our new territory, than 
in considering our Affghan campaign. We liave no business in Scinde : and 
it is a mattm- for the inhabitants, and not for us, to tk'cide upon, rvlietlier 
they prefer the government of tlie Ameers, or the “mild sway” rvliicli we 
recommend to tliem ffs that of the British governnn'nt. Probably the Beloo- 
cbees know too much of our invasion of Afi'ghanistan, and of the condition in 
wliich we left it, to have much belief in the mildness and justice of oiir srvay. 

Meantime, a residence in Scinde is a sort of purgatory to Anglo-Indians. Tlio 
people are manifestly hostile, and the soil and iitmosplu're most unfavourable to 
healtli. Mutiny, the most dreaded of all events in India, was occasioned in 
1814, by'the men'order to march to Scinde ; and a regiment was ignoniini- 
ously broken u]), on a('connt of its refusal. 

AVe have not done y('t with these melancholy Indian victories, .and tlu' 

(piestionabh' rt'joicings over tln-m at home. The people of (iw.alior, in the e.H4i.i,.ii 
Sindia dominion, in the heart of our north-western possessions, were disturbed 
and riotous. AV(' rvere bound by treaty to givt' aid in such a case, under cc'itain 
requisitions:—we now inh'rfered without such napiisition, on the assumption 
that it would have been made if a. young -inince had been old enough; and 
entered the territory, “not ,as an enemy^ but as a friend to the Alaharaja.” 

We established “a strong government,” according to British ideas, and tvere 
about to depart: but the Mahrattas M'cre not dis])osed to let us niarcli off so 
quiarty. They challenged us to two great battles, in which the Uritish were 
victors ; and Lord Ellenborough, w'ho was near or on the spot,, taking the inte¬ 
rest of a strong partisan in the conflict, issued more high-sounding procla¬ 
mations about the glory of British arms on the plains of Sindia, and the bless¬ 
ings of British interventionipiUun the walls of Gw.alior. 

One melancholy department of the history of the Russian alarmists in India 
is the fate of the ofiicers who w'crc employed in antf-Russian missions. Lieu- wy»i nr., 
tenant Wyhurd, a young officer of spirit and enterprise, who ^vas sent on a 
secret mission to Khiva in 1835, was not heard of again till (’ol. Stoddart, as 

voi,. I). ,r 
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1837—46. reported by Dr. Wolff, learned at Bokhara that be bad been early murdered.— 
—' (-ol. Stoddart biin.self kvas .sent on a government mission to Bokhara, and 
iiansarii, I'xxvi. ' Capt. Coiiolly, in the place of Incut. Wyburd, to Khiva and Khohan, with iu- 
noi.lv. structions to repair to Bokhara, if sent for by Col. Stoddart. He was so sent 
for; and there they were executed together, in July, 1843, after long suffering 
from loathsome imprisonment, and the besetting sense of the prccariousncss of 
their life. Tho^who knew thi' oj)cn-faeed, hands(nne Charles Stoddart, the 
spirited schoolboy, who counted the days till he could begin being a Inuo, 
suffered much under the obscure rumours that floated honu; from time to time 
—that he was im})risoned in a well, swarming with reptiles—that he was in 
high favour, and a professed IMohammedan—that he had been buried alive— 
that he bad been beh(;aded—that he was still pining in misery.—And those 
who knew the (k)nolly family now mourn the; death of three brothers, at tlu' 
outset of a career which was full of pronii.se. Arthur, Edward, and John 
P'to. ''"'""''' (’onolly marched with Sir J. Keane into Affglianistan in 1839. One died of 
fever, a eaptivt- at Caubool, only six weeks before the release of his fellow- 
pri.soners;—another was shot through the heart in the storming of a fort in 
the mountains and eleven months afterwards, in J idy, 1813, the last remain¬ 
ing one was executed with Col. Stoddart at Bokhara. Tlu'se young men were 
relative's of Sir AV. j\l‘Naghten, whose wretched fate has been already before 
us. The truth was jiot known, with regard to the Bokhara agc'iits, till 184-1, 
when Dr. AVolff offered his services to go in search of them to Bokhara. From 
thence he wrote, by order and under the inspection of the Khan, an account 
sp«i:ii I'm, Qp execution of these ofheers, for such reasons as'such a potentate would 
be likely to giv('. It appeared that Stoddart had made a temporary and merely 
verbal profes.sion of Alobaimnedanism ; but that, unable to live under a ma.sk, 
even in such a place, he had followed it up with an open avowal of iiis Christian 
belief. The reports of the miseries of his ijnjirisonnient were but too true. 

It is a relief to turn from the dreary sci'ues in the interior of the Asiatic 
Continent to a far brighter one in its Malayan Archijielago. In the young 
days of the existing generation, boys and girls were taught at school that 
bobm ii. Borneo was the largest i.sland in the world—Australia then being not fully 
ascertained to be an island. Among the boys so taught might have been 
.iLMi" iiii.' Ki- James Brooke, whosii imagination, as he grew up, dwelt in the Malayan seas. 

At length, the time came when he found himself sailing in those seas, and 
thinking what c;ould bt; done w'itb the piracy there, 'which so ahounds, and is 
so cruel in its character, as to put a stoj) to a commerce of extraordinary jiro- 
mise, and to keej) the population of the archipelago in a lamentable state of 
barbarism. James Brooke saw that Borneo produced material for an unlimited 
•'r',';’,'"''’’commerce : “AVithin tin; same given space there are not to be found ngual 
mineral and vegetable riches in any land in the world.” He saAv that 
the pco])le, from being barbarous and in a precarious condition as to life 
and welfar(g might be civilized and (.Ihristianized. To this enterprise he 
Brooke’s Journal dcvotcd liis life aud all his resources. In 1838^e went forth, in a schooner 
by urn >. of his own, on a voyage of preliminary exploration. In August 1839, he was 


well received by the Rajah of Sarawak (on the North-west point of Borneo) 
—this Rajah being the uncle and deputy of the Sultaun of Borneo. In return 


for aid against rebels, the Rajah offered him the government of Sarawak— 
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thus furnishing him with the opportunity he desired on behalf of his scheme. 18:17-K>. 

We next sec liirn Rajah of Sarawak, ha])py in witnessing the striking im- '——---~- 
provement of the people under his sway in character and fortunes. 'I'lu- grt'at 
drawback was the jhrates, who s^^'arm in all the iiitricafe passage's of those 
seas. The value of Rajah Brooke was by this time seen ; and ^ imvs began to 
open upon government and every body who knew the story,^f his importance 
in our national history, as the discloscr of a vast new commerce, and the 
simple-tninded regenerator of harharic jwpulations. At the close of the 
Cliinese war, the Dido, and afterwards tlie Sainarung, wco'e ordered foiilJi jl’*';''' 
against the pirates, and broke up several of their strongholds. ]\lr. Brooke 
accompanied these expeditions; and in 1845, a further proof in tlu; ey(>s ol the 
iSidtaun of his credit with the Britisli governuK'nt was given in his a])point- 
ment to ho the agent of his sovereign in Borneo. The Sultaun hesoiight our 
assistance for the furtlnu' su])pression of piracy, and ceded to us tlu' little t-ou-an < im i> 
island of Lahuan, Jiot far from the Bornean cayntal, as a naval station, on the 
way between India and China. The Sultauii howev('r was as weak and un¬ 
trustworthy as such potentates are aj)t to he. He was won over from the 
British by intrigue—slew those of his relations wdio w'cre favoural)le to them— 
and countenanced the piratical acts of his own suhj(a:ts. When he was ])ro- 
ceeded against w'ith them, in 1840, he fled into the interior of the island, and 
wmuld not return. The British oflieers therefore left w'ith th(> 2 )eo])le a state¬ 
ment of the facts of the case, and of tlie reasons of their conduct, to he shown 
to th(! Sultaun, wdieuever he should reap])ear. In all these proceedings, there 
has h('en no pretence of conquest for selfish purpt)ses: and thus far, the 
])rcsence of the British a])j)ears to b(> a pure hh'ssiug to tlie jieople of Hornso. 

Rajah Sir .lames Brooke has since been in England, receiving honours from 
Queen and peojile : and he has gone to the East again, unspoiled by homage, 
and unrelaxing in his energy, to accornjdish, as Rajah of Sarawak and 
(iovernor of Lahuan, the objects which he jiroposed wlien plain .lamias Brooke, 
with no other outward resources than his own little schooner, and the means 
of negotiating for a cargo of antimony. There is more satisfaction in record¬ 
ing an enter])ris(' so innocent in its conduct and so virtuous in its aim than in 
making out a long list of Affghan and .Scindian victories, with the thanks of 
sovereign and parliament for a commentary. 
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1842-43. liTTIIEN the Ministers met I’arliament in the beginning of 1842, their 
— ’ ’ mrtv-stienffth apneared to he greater than that of any administration 

(’ONDITION AND 1 ^ O. i I n ^ W 

Fape or I'AiniEB. foT a long eourse of years. Judging hy the numhers in the House of Com¬ 
mons, the invariahle preponderance of the ('onservativc interest in the llotiso 
of Lords, and the satisfaction throughout the country !it the accession of a 
strong government Avliich understood its u^ork, there was nothing that the 
Minister could not do ;—no reason why he should not play the Dictator—only 
keeping within tlu; customary forms of IVIinistcrial conduct. Ihit there was 
something at work stronger than party su])port and national acquiescence. 
There was something at work inwardly, in the Minister’s own mind, atul out- 
w.ardly among the elements which creates human food, that was about to frus¬ 
trate all calculations, and break up a state of things which appeared to have 
pist settled into permanence. Tlie disintegration of parties which some men 
had foreseen must ha])pcn sooner or later, was now presently to begin. The 
"Whig i>arty was gone—never to he revived. Ther<! was no general Reform 
section to tak(' its place; hut the Anti-(Iorn-]aw Leagiic was now' so active, 
iwid so considerable in the nation’s eye, that any one might sc'e that a Free- 
trade ])arty would soon take the lead on the Liberal side. On the other side- 
stood the vast Conservative body—a])parently all-])ow'erful, but in fact^iower- 
ful only ])recisely so far as it had a(a;epted and assimilated lilHn-.al principles. 
Sir Rob('rt Fi'cl and his innnediate coadjutors had accepted and assimilated 
most of these libi-ral ])rinci])les; and in them therefore lay the main strcngtli 
of th(! i)arty. When they ('merged as Ijiberals from the Conservative host, the 
rest liad Ij^t little furc(;, and s( arcely any principle of cohesion. The strongest 
and most united portion of them came into natural antagonism w'ith the Free- 
trade irarty, and have struggled on, under perpetual failure, with the title of 
Frotcctionists, to this day. 'J'he adherents of the Minister composed a sort of 
party, for as long as (he discussion of a free trade policy enabled them to 
remain si'parate from the f'ree traders : but, of course, when the Minister had 
carried his free trade measures, and talani leave of power, his temporary party 
could no more maintain an iude])endent existence than a milit<ary company, 
em])loyed on a ])articular st rvicr;, can constitute a separate body when the 
acdiicvement is comjdeted, and they have returned to the main body of the 
army. To he a I’eelite was a most significant position for five yc'ars ; but 
when the Alinister had accomplished his work of frt'c trade, and retired from 
power for ever, his staff necessarily dispersed, and no vestige of their sirparate 
aggregation remained. 

It was a serious thing to ht* tin; nran by wdiom the disintegration of parties 
was to he apjrurcntly caused. That such a dissolution should take place, 
sooner or later, was inevitable—wdioever might live or die, or rule or retire; 
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and that it should take place within a certain limit of time or circumstance 
was a necessary consequence of the Peace. When Peace was concluded, and 
when, aft(!rwards. Canning was devoting himself to preserve it, j)reparation 
was in fa(;t made for that dissolution of parties which vv'as now to be attributed 
solely to the action of Canning’s political heir. It is because War is retarda¬ 
tion that parties live as long as it lasts. It is because Peace is progr(,'S| that 
peace is tlie death-warrant of parties. In a condition of peace, Avh('n new 
questions and progressive policies arise, and arts and inventions flourish which 
change the condition and relations of whole ^classes of men, political intere.sts 
must be subject to renovation, like every thing else; and political n-presenta- 
tivcsAvill hand themselves together in new combinations, and old organizations 
will dissolve. Seen in advance, this reconstitution of ])artics for ex])ress aims 
appears a good :—looked back upon from a far future time, it is clearly seen to 
he a great good:—but at the time, the preliminary dissolution is a grave evil; 
and it is a serious thing to be the man by whom it is <!fl'eeted. It is a grave 
evil that the business of the country is ill done, or remains undone, for want 
of united action in ])arliament. It is a gi-aver evil that men think ill of each 
other, as they almost unavoidably do while each is following his own notions, 
and therefore appearing to be straying wide of any “ 2 )rinci])le.” f)])j)ositions 
of opinion are respectable in tbc eyes of antagonists while tlu^ opjrosition is 
single, and has a centre, round which men gather: but men lose their libe¬ 
rality when they see their neighbours, late comrades of their oavii, wandering 
into this or that Held of o])iuion, or forming new conjunctions with old ojqm- 
nents. Then imputations fly abroad, not ouly of intellectual weakness, hut 
of political dishonour. Mutual eoufldence is gone ; and tcnji)er and manners 
follow. Party violence is bad ; but it is nothing to the violenet* which succeeds 
a dissolution of parties.—(iravc as arc these evils, there is yet a grav('r. In 
the yitcrval—usually tin interval"of years—between the disintegrtition of old 
])!irties and the constitution of new ones, while a tentative or accidentiil fusion 
takes jdace here and there, now and then, which gives way tigain, and [troves 
that such associiitions cannot be arbitrarily formed, but must gianv out of some 
living [uinciidc;—during such an interval, the country is certain ^be badly 
governed. A princijdi'd government—a government udiieh had a policy— 
would inevitably and instantly create parties. The non-existence of itarties is 
an infallible indication that the government is a desultory and not a [trincipled 
one : and of all misfortunes that can befall a nation, none can he graver than 
this. Such a government cannot endure for many years, even in the absence 
of all organized opi»osition, and in the enjoyment of that self-confidence and 
aiiparent strength which arise from its having all its own way, through the 
unwillingness of political men to disidace it till they are provided with a ])arty 
and a policy, or their inability to disjdacc it by a merely desultory ojApositioii. 
But, while it lasts, it is a moral curse. During such a tenn of rule, the poli¬ 
tical life of the nation languishes—its vital strength oozes away—its able men 
lose much of their capability—and the ideal of the people sinks from day' to 
day. Their ideal of the statesman sinks to that of the clerk. Instead of 
principles and enterprises of progress, they learn to look for mere routine, or 
ingenuity in expedients. They are like the man who has lapsed from his 
ideal and purjwse of self-perfection, and lets himself drift among the chances 
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of life. Such, being the natural order of events, has been our experience. 
After the collapse of the Whigs, Sir II. Peel came in, to govern with power, 
skill, and the wisdom aptest for the time;—with realities for his mate¬ 
rials, and the faculties within him, the rei)utation around him, and the fates 
above him, for his agents. But the most serious part of his work was that 
whiqji he did not appoint to himself, and which he W'ould no doubt have 
gladly avoided—that of destroying the power amidst which he dwelt and 
acted by his own explosive force—scattering his orvn vast party in fragments 
which could never rc-nnite.—llj)i)n this has follovv'ed the remaining disastrous 
consecpience indicated aiwve—the int(U-vcntion of a Ministry which could not 
have held office under the old existence of parties; and which cannot hold it 
under any parliamentary organization yet to succeed.—It is necessary to look 
forward thus far, to understand what Sir 11. Peel’s position was when ho met 
parliament in February, 1842. lie then knew no more of his own desliny 
than others knew. He did not then dream to what an e.xtcnt he was to bt; 
the destroyer of parties by the act of being the achiever of a policy. 

The necessity which ordained this dt'stiny for him suspended the utter dis¬ 
integration of j)artics, in order to give him all needful provisional supports. 
There rvas the F'roe-trade ])arty—strong and conspicuous, but necessarily only 
provisional, because the Free-trade question is e.xhaustible. When trade is 
made free in all departments, th(;rc is antuid. F’or the same reason the Protec¬ 
tionist party is uecc‘s.sarily a temporary one. It is,from the moment its policy 
is broken in u])on, a mere protesting party, advoeating a negation or mere ])as- 
siveness. The haymaker can protest against a tliunder'shower only for a time. 
When the shower is over, there is no more room for protest.—The most clear 
and serious and significant intimatioji of a present diss(dution and future new 
constitution of ]>arties arose from thait operation of Sir Robert Peerjjyjolicy, 
Avhich must, without leave asked of him or "of any body else, abolish tlie old 
antagonism between tin' landed and comnicrcial interests of our country. 
From the earliest days, these tw^o intere.sts have been supjKised to be antago¬ 
nistic by thi'ir very nature. AVe have seen how an o])portunity was lost, at 
the time ^ Municipal Reform, of reconciling tin; two interests so far as to 
bring the rural districts under a government as good and free as that of the 
towns. We shall see, throughout this final period of our history, how in¬ 
cessantly and completely i)arliamcnt took it for granted that the landed and 
commercial interests always must be in opposition because they always have 
been. Hut we shall also see sonietbing else. Wc; shall see how the Anti-(a)rn- 
law League demonstrated a unity of interests between the agricultural and 
manufacturing popidations; and how the crowning measures of this period 
provide for their future union, and therefore for the abolition of those party 
distinctions which have, through our whole parliamentary history, been 
founded on their division. By the crowning acts of this period, provision is 
made for the application of science, skill, and economy, in the manufac¬ 
ture of food, just like that rvhich takes place in the manufacture of cloth¬ 
ing and utensils. By them, provision is made for a vast increase in the 
stationary or dwindling agricultural population—an increase which will be 
the natural consequence of an improved provision of work and demand for 
labour, as science and skill augment the ])roductiveness and production of the 
soil. As this goes on—as the increase of the agricultural population once 
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inoK! compotes with that of the maiuifactming, and thereby recovers some- 1842-4:5. 

thing of its po])ular dignity ; and as both populations sea; more and more that ---* 

their interests are idcmtical and Jiot oi)positi—tliat they live under the same 
great natural laws of society, and flourish most as they are etpially regarded 
by the parliamentary laws of Great Britain—then' must be less and less dis¬ 
cussion of “ the preponderance of the landc'd interest in parliament ” (at least, 
iji the House of Gommons), less and less jealousy about class legislation— 
not only more equality before the law, but more unity underlie policy of a 
future day. There will be then no place for political distinctions on the 
ground of the opposition between the agricultural andtHhc commercial inter(>sts, 
and wbat(!ver may be the vital principh^s of ])arties in that day, they will 
certainly be something quite unconnected with the old antagonism wliich re- 
c('ivedits d(!ath-sentenco in the repeal of the corn-laws. 

A little party arose during this period which woidd, if it could, have pro- “Younc. fxc.- 
tracted this antagonism--both directly, by its agricultural ])redilections, and 
indirectly, by ])er])etuating a social state which had reached its term, or even 
reviving one which had passed away. No one could wonder that avIk'ii the 
great stream of tendency” was showing its full rapidity, there were many 
who, rather than trust thems(dves to it, juit back into some little cove, not 
only to protest at leisure against the sweeping tide, but to gather together on 
the banks sticks and straws, and meadow-garlands, to make and deck a weir. 

This was natural; and men did not, wonder at it: but it could not be successful; 
and tlu' “ ^'oung England” party therefore did not enahle tht^ land(,'d intensst 
to retain its s])oc.ial ])rotection and ancient prerogativt^ for a single hour. The 
idea of the Young England party, in regard to the conditioii of the people, 
w'as that all would he w'cll if the ancic'iit relation hetween the rich and the 
poor could be restored—if the rich could, as fornu rly, tak<? charge of the ])oor 
with a protecting hcncvadence, and the poor depend upon the rich in a s])irit 
of trust and obedi('nce. What the Tractarian priesthood were at this time 
re(piiring of their flocks, the “Young Eaigland” ]H>liticians were striving for w ith 
th(' working classes ; and the sjrcctaclc was seen of iSunday sjrorts encouragi'd, 
as in the old catholic times; and popular festivals revived, at wl^ch young 
lords and members of jrarliament pulled off their coats, to ]day cricket with 
the hihourers, or moved about among the crowd in the })arkoron the green, in 
the style of the feudal superior of old. This was amiable and wcdl-intended; 
but it did not avail in the face of the stern truth that the great natural laws 
of sotuety have dissolved the old relations Ixdwccn the endowed and the working 
classes, and brought up a wholly new order of affairs. Tin* landed proprietor 
is no longer the social parent of the population on his estates—bound to 
supidy them with a certain quantity of food and clothing, and emjiowered to 
command a certain amount of labour in return : and much h'ss is the town 
capitalist responsible for the maintenance of his neighbours. I'he theory of 
society now is that the labouring classes are as indejrendent as any others ; 
that their labour is their own disposable property, by which they may make 
their subsistence in any way that they may think best. At the time we 
speak of there rvere two obstacles in the way of the happy realization of this 
theory, neither of which was recognised by the Young England gentry—one 
was, that bread and other ordinary provisions were taxed, and tlie supply of 
corn restricted by pernicious laws: the other was that, owing to want of 
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1842-43. educational enlightenment and training on^hc part of the working classes, they 
If ——' brought an undue number to share'tlie wages of labour, so that most or .all 
had too little; and tlms their theoretical independence vanished under the 
pressure of actual want. We shall see hovv the first obstacle was removed 
during the period under notice: and we shall see how sontfe attempts to 
advance the education of the-people were frustrated, about the same time. 
Meanwhile, nothing can bo clearer thab that the view of the Young England 
partly was fallacious, in as far as it proposed to improve substantially the con¬ 
dition of the i)eople. It was boneficial and engaging to see the more educated 
take an interest in the ^vancciHcnt of the less-educated ; to -sec men of plea¬ 
sure brightening the rare holidays of the men of toil: but it was merely 
pernicious to hold out false hopes to the sufferilig, from an impracticable 
notion of restoring old conditions of protection and dependence, when the one 
essential thing that it is now necessary for the w-orking-classes to understand 
is, that (food and labour b(;ing released from h'gal restriction) their (-ondition 
is in their own hands. As truly as the Reformation took men from under the 
dictation of tin; priests, and gave every man’s conscience into his own charge, 
had the growing u]) of m.anufacturcs in our country taken the working classes 
from under the no longer j)ractical)le protection of the landed and moiuiycd 
ca])italists, and comjrelled them to jrrotect themselves or perish. If they havt; 
eidightenment enough to s(.-t! and rule their own destiny, they aic raised to a 
condition far above tliat of tlie serf-like working-men of old. If they have 
not tliat cnlighti'iirnent, they jierisli. In this critical period of the history of 
their class, they wme deriving no effectual help from the Young Jhiglaud 
party of their friends. As for the parliamentary action of the Young 
s;.o, taior, 1813, Euglaudcrs, it was in accordance with the hustings declaration of one of tluan 
' —Mr. Smythe, -the member for Canterbury—that the principles advocated hy 

the “ old Toi-y 'party” of a century back were still the soundest principles of 
government. 

■iiii. nim-KEss. Serious as was the task of the IMinister in every view, the most immi'diatc 
sympathy was felt for him on account of the fearful state of the pi'ople. The 
distress had now so deejicned in the manufacturing districts as to render it 
clearly inevitable that many must die, and a multitude be lowered to a state 
of sickness and irritability from want of food; while there seemed no chance 
of any member of the manufacturing classes coming out of the struggle at 
last with a vestige of property, wherewith to begin the world again. The 
pressure had long extended beyond the interests first affected; and, when the 
new Ministry c.ame into power, there seemed to be no class that was not 
threatened with ruin. In ('arlisle, the Committee of Irnpiiry reported that a 
fourth of the population was in a state bordering on starvation—actually cer¬ 
tain to die of famine, unless relieved by extraordinary exertions. In the 
”.‘ 32 !'*“’"' woollen districts of Wiltshire, the allowance to the ind<>i)endent labourer was 
not two-thirds of the minimum in the workhouse; and the large existing 
population consumed only a fourth of the biead and meat reipiired by the 
spoojitor, 1812 , much smaller population of 1820. In Stockport, more than half the m.aster 
spinners had failed before the close of 1842: dwelling-houses, to the number 
of 3,000, were slrut up; and the occupiers of many hundreds more were unable 
to pay rates at all. Five thousand persons were walking the streets in 
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compulsory idleness: and the Burnley .guardiaiis wrote to tho Secretary of 1842-43 
State that the distress was fer beyond their maliagement; so that a govern¬ 
ment Commissioner and government funds were sent down without delay. 

At a meeting at Manchester, where humble shop-kceperg were the s])eakcrs, 
anecdotes were related which told tlwin declamation. Rent-collectors 

were afraid to meet their ptincipals, as no money coixld be collected. Provi¬ 
sion-dealers wci-e subject to incursions from a wolfish man, prowling for food 
for his children. Or from a half-frantic woman with her dying baby at her 
breast; or from parties of ten Or a dowm d(\sperate wretches, who were levying 
contributions along the street. Tho linen-draper told how new clothes had 
become out of tlie question among his customers, and they bought only rem¬ 
nants and patches, to mend the old ones. The baker was more and moi-e 
surprised at the number of people who bought half-penny worths of 
bread. A provision-dealer used to throw away outside scraps of bacon ; bxit 
now, respectable customers of twenty years’ standing bought them in peimy- 
W'orthg, to moisten their potatoes. These shop-keepers contemplated nothing 
but ruin, from the impoverished condition of their customers. While rates 
were increasing beyond all precedent, their trade was only one-half or om'- 
third, or even one-tenth, rvliat it had been three years before. In that neigh- 
boxirhood, a gentleman who had retired from business in 1833, leaving a pro- 
])crty Avorth £00,000 to his sons, and who had, early in the distress, become 
security for them, was shoAving the Avorks, for the benefit of the creditors, at 
a salary of £1 a Aveck. In families Avhere the father had hitherto f'arncd £2 
pi‘r AA'cek, and laid by a portion Aveckly, and Avhere all Avas j|Oav gone but the 
.sacks of shavings thi-y slept on, exertions Avcrc made to get “blue milk” for 
the children to moisten tlu'ir oatmeal Avith ; but soon they could Iuxa'c it only 
on alternate days; and soon Avater must do. At Leeds, the paupx'r stone-heap 
amounted to 150,000 tons; and the guardians ofiered the paupers (is. per 
Aveck for doing nothing, rather than 7 a'. M. jier AA^et'k for .stone-bre:iking. Tho 
millwrights and other trades Avere otfering a premium on emigration, to induce 
their “ hands” to go aAvay. At Ilinekley, one-third of the inhabitants Averc 
paupers: more than a fifth of the houses stood enqUy; and there av as not 
Avork enough in the place to employ pro])erly one-third of the AveaAcrs. In 
Dorsetshire, a man and his Avife had for Avages 2.v. Of/, per Aveek and thrcf' 
loaves : and tho ablest labourers had Os. or Is. In Wiltshire, the poor peasants 
held open air meetings after Avork—Avhich Avas necessarily after dark. There, 
by the light of one or tAAO flaring talloAV candles, tho man or the AAoman Avho 
had a story to tell stood on a chair, and related how their childrcui Avere fed 
and clothed in old times—poorly enough, but still, so as to keep body and soul 
together; and now how they could no hoAv manage to do it. The hare details 
of the ages of their cliildrcn, and Avhat the little things could do, and of the 
prices of bacon and bread, and calico and coals, had more pathos in tlunu than 
any oratory heard elscAvhere. 

As for how this misery was borne—it Avas, on the Avhole, endured with an 
incredible and inexplicable patience. The most comforting truth yielded by 
this dreadful trial was that large numbers of the manufacturing class of 
labourers had learned thoroughly something^ that it much concerned them to 
know;—that there Avas no such thing in existence as an unlimited Avages’ 
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ftmd wliich w;is intercepted by the cruelty of capitalists. The great majority 
of Lancashire operatives showed, for instance, that they knew that their cm- 
])loyers ■were sinking into ruin, and had nothing to give, but out of their 
dwindling capital. Hut hunger is maddening—not only by the bitter thoughts 
that it calls up, but by the actu.'il irritation of the brain that it eau.ses; and 
among the hundreds of thousands of famishing men, and women, and children, 
siane disorder and rebi’llion could not but arise. Ow'ing to the incomparable 
mauagc'inent of the Home Hecretary, Sir James (iraham, the evil and dangi:r 
were; reduced to the smalle.st ])o,ssible amount: but there rvas enough to keej) 
the IVlinistry in a stale of p(‘i'[)etual anxiety, and to make? the Queen’s heart 
sink within her, in the si'curity of her palace. What the larger measures of 
the government were, we shall jjrescntly see. From the Home Office inform¬ 
ation the most extensive and aecuratc was gathered; aid ■was administered, 
wln^ri! it could really avail, rvith the utmost (piietncss; preparation was made 
for the instant rcju'cssion of violence •where it was likely *to arise; and the 
proper distinction was made between those who suffered the most .severely and 
])atiently, and those (Ihartists w lio weng at this time, very troublesome. Tlu'y 
had got info the hands of protectionist guides or agents, and broke in u])on 
frei' trade meotings, and denounced free trade in corn, and stirred up precisely 
11 hose among tin; working classes who were suffering least— the pitmen of the 
coal districts, and the Wel.sh miner,s. There were riots of nailers and miners 
at Dudley and Stourbridge, and tumult over the whole district, reipiiring the 
active services of the military. 'J’he rioters resisted a reduction of wages, and 
hustled some of ^e masters ; as did other rioters in Wales, where a gentleman 
of property had a narrow cscajic with his life. In the I’ottcries, a force of 
(iOOO malcontents, spread over an I'xt.ent of seven miles, and occasionally com¬ 
mitting violence on recusant masters or men, kept Staffordshire in alarm. 
'J'roojis were encarajied on the Fotlery race-course, and magistrates triial to 
conciliate and mediate; but with little I'ffect. In Manchester, tbe influx of 
malcontents bccaiue alarming in August, 1842. Mills were stoppial, and, in 
sonug the w'indows broken, and machinery injured. The Riot Act was read 
lour times in one day, and prisoners were taken by .scores at once. A large 
attendance of military was necessary, as there were threats of tearing uji the 
railways, and cutting the gas pipes. At one time, all the chief manufacturing 
lowms in tin; district seemed to be in the hands of the mob. Presently a royal 
proclamation came from Loudon, and troops from London and from Ireland; 
and then it ajijieared that Lhartists from a distance were at the bottom of the 
dietnrbances. It was w'cll understood after^vards that these risings were a 
great affliction to the best informed of the suffering operatives, who were aware 
that their misery bad no immediately political origin, and could not be remedied 
by political movements. 

The riot (U S sent bodies of their men to the Yorkshire towns ; and sometimes 
letters—laeouie and significant—detailing progress, and one ending with 
“ 'We get plenty to <‘at r the shojis are open: they give us what we want.” 
Some disturbances ensued; but nothing so formidable as in Lancashire, and 
in the I’otteries, where now the malcontents were gutting and burning dwell¬ 
ing-houses. In the midst of their violence, they gave a lame clergyman “ ten 
minutes’ law” to w alk aw"ay,but reused the entreaties of a lady that they Avould 
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spare the house, leaving her to be thankful for personal safety. Throe men 1842-43. 
were shot dead by the soldiery at llurshnn, and sevfual wounded. Lady Peel — ' 

was assured by an anonymous corresjunident that Drayton Manor would be 1 V 12 . 

burned down. A guard was procured; but no attack rvas made. A clergy¬ 
man at Leeds was warned by apj)roaehing rioters that they meant to sle(;p in 
his church on a certain night; he intimated his intention of preaching to 
them all night; and they did not appear. In a very short time, tlu; Chartist a.'Iwijs'i 
strangers—men whom nobody knew, drojrping in from a distance— showed a 
depth of design and an extent of rapacity which disgusted the Lancaisliirt' 
operatives; and the disorder subsided gradually through tlie last weeks of 
August and the heginning of September. 

To these succeeded the strang('st series of riots that has occurred in our 
time. This was a season for tcacliing the mischievous lesson, that insurrec¬ 
tionary violence would obtain redress of grievances to which no otlier melliod 
of complaint could draw attention. Urgent comjdaints had long hc'en mad(,‘ 
by the inhabitants of the rural districts of Wales of their road-taxes. After 
having paid rates, they had again to pay heavy tolls on the by-roads—so heavy 
as sometimc's to absorb tin; profit of the small produce the humble farmers 
Avcrc carrying to market, and to make their manure more costly than it rvas 
worth. In ISoi), a ])articularly unpopular set of gates, which the peojde 
believed to be iWegally erected, wen* judled down, on the borders of (kiermar- 
thenshire and Pcunbroki'shlre. The Magistrates declared their intention of 
over-ruling the trustees about the r(!-er('ction of thesi; gates; some of them 
became trustees for the ])ur]ros(' ; and the gates were never put up again. 

This victory dwelt on the minds of the rude and ])rimitiv<! peo])le of the dis¬ 
trict, who had notions of their own, knew little of the world outside, and 
s])okc nothing but Welsh. They held moftings in bycortiiers, or nunote 
])laces of their wild district, and rn-ganized their remarkable conspiracy. 

'I'hey resolved to destroy all gates and toll-houses that they considered ob- 
j('ctionahl(>, and to ])crsist till the trustees could not afford to ])ut up any' 
more. Their first enterprise had been a sort of frolic—the gates having been 
])ulled down in o])en day, by' a mob with uncovered face's. Tlu'y would be 
more serious and cautious henceforth. Out of the many texts of Scri])ture 
which mention a gate—the oriental gate, whose siguificance was not drciaiiK'd 
of by these simple Welshmen—they chose, Ch'u. xxiv. (JO: “And the-y 
blessed Rehekah, and said unto her—la't thy seed possess the gale of tliosc 
which hate them.” They chose a chief, dressed him in w'oman’s clothes, put 
a large, disguising bonnet on his head, and named him Rebecca, calling his 
followers Rebecca’s daughters. The Rebecca, stalking about in petticoats, or 
riding astride with streaming cloak or shawl, w'as so uhi<|uitous, that (here 
could be little doubt of the name being given to any leader ()f an expedition 
against the gates. In tire winter of 1842 and 1843, Rebecca and her daughters aii.iuuI 
began their work; and that winter will never he forgotten while' tradition 
endures in Wales. Ry day, all was quiet enough. Tlu' most vigilant of the 
constabulary could see nothing but the ordinary sights of the roads and fields 
—no groups in consultation, no mysft'rious looks—nothing but jogging riders 
who duly paid their tolls, and peojde about their proper business in their fields 
or their home. If there was a suspicion of an intended attack on any parti- 
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1842-43. cular gate, that gate was sure to be left in peace ; and while it was Avatched, 
^ half a dozen were levelled at some opposite point of the country; in one case, 
Avithin a quarter of a mile of the assembled magistrates. If the toll-keepers 
looked out apprehensively, they were sure not to see any approaching light 
or other token. If they Avent outside to listen, nobody came near. Jhit, 
Avhen they were forgetful or asleep, they Avere roused by the blare of a multi¬ 
tude of cow-horns, and the po])ping of a dozen guns: their door Avas burst 
o])en, and they saAv a crowd, some on horses, and some on foot—some in 
women’s clothes, and others Avitli veiled faces—Avith the flaring torches, 
and the glittering saAvs and hatchets. The toll-takers must move out their 
furniture or lose it; and strong hands ludped to carry bed and table and 
utensils into the field or the dry ditch, Avhile others Avere saAving oft' the gate¬ 
posts close to the ground, and chopping up the gate. Then off came the roof of 
the toll-house, and down came the Avails, and up came the flags of the very floor; 
the road Avas made clear for passeugAU's; and then the uncouth creatures leaped 
on their horses again, halloo(!d,bleAV their horns, fired their guns, and galloped 
off to some distant point, Avhicli tlu'y Avould approach in dead stillness, as in this 
case. The toll-taker and his Avife usually found themselves left alone under the 
stars in a very fcAV minutes after their first start in bed, or by their Avarm fire¬ 
side. Latterly, it Avas usual for the soldiers to come galloping up, as soon as 
Rebecca and her children Avere completely out of sight and ^caring. After 
an instant’s pause, to learn Avhich way the rioters Avere gone, the soldiers 
Avould be off at full speed, arriving perhaps to find another toll-keeper and his 
Avife under the stars, and Rebecca just out of sight again. Or, more pio- 
bably, they missed their Avay ; for the peasantry competed Avith each other in 
misdirecting the dragoons. Thus, in. the county of (lacrmarthen, nearly 80 
gates AA’cre destroyed; and in I’eiybrokeshire and Oardiganshirc fcAV remained. 
Those fcAV Avei'e the old-(;stablished gates, Avhich avcio not meddled Avith. 
Those Avhich Avere most zealously dt^stroyed Avere the neAv gates put up on by¬ 
roads leading to hine-kilns. Tlu' small farmers burned their own lime for 
VJnsmd since the iiCAv contractors for the tolls had insisted on putting 
up gates on the Avay to the kilns, the farmers had to pay Is. for their load of 
stone, another for their load of coal, and again another for their lime Avhen 
they brought it away from tlu^ kiln. Their little farming could not be made 
to ansAver in this Avay. For some time, this seemed to be all, and probably 
Avas all, that Avas comprehended in the movement. 

'NiKii- Rut Avhen risings Avcrc taking place elseAvhere, Lhartist agitators went into 
South Wales, to see Avhether they could not make comrades of Rebecca and 
her children. The aspect of the movement presently changed. The police 
Avere surrounded and disarmed, and in one case marched to a magistrate’s 
house, and compelled to pull doAvn a Avail. Threatening letters Avere distri¬ 
buted, declaring that Rebecca meant to abolish justice fees and tithes ; and 
to pull down the workhouses, and to compel a reduction of remts. The 
alarmed and perplexed magistrates besought ai<k from government; and 
a strong body of troops, and another of police, AA^ere sent down. Rut 
both troops and police were baffled at every turn. Magistrates’ houses 
Avere fired into; and Caermarthen workhouse Avas half-destroyed, precisely 
according to previous threats. The mob marched into the town, to the num- 
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ber of some thousands, the flaunting Rebecca being conspicuous among them. 1842-13. 
Among tlie insignia carried were brooms, wlierewith to sweep the foundations 
of the workhouses and toll-houses. The mob had burst the gates, and wore 

« . “ ^ ju 5HJ. 

gutting the house—the governor clauging the alarm-bell—when the soldiers 
arrived— two of their horses dropping dead from fatigue. Sciveralluindrcds of 
the rioters were captured ; and a few sliglitly wounded. From the tim^? that 
the Chartist emissaries directed Rebecca’s movements, nothing went well with 
her. At the meetings in the hollows of the hills, the Cbai’tist toryism came 
out. One speaker denounced the poor law, saying it was tlu! proper fruit of 
the foolish and mischievous Reform Bill; and here, as every where else, the 
tory-chartists opposed free trade, and announced the ruin of all farmers if the 
corn laws were repealed. All now rvent wrong. One night, Rebecca’s horse 
^vas shot, and her gun was Avrested out of her hand. She galloped 100 yards, 
when her Imrse fell dead, and in the darkness of the night she escaped : but, at 
last two of her “ children” were captured in the act of assaulting a toll-house. 

They were young farm labourers. The gate was, on this occasion, saved. 

'I’his was on the 24th of August. On the (ith of September, Rtsbecca’s horse 

was again shot (after the destruction of the gate), and six of her followers 

captured, two of whom were severely wounded. Before the month was out, 

incendiarism began. A band of arm('d and disguised men wemt from farm to 

farm of an actip magistrate, and burned his stacks—being lighted across p'.’Hc'i.'aT:,.""'’ 

the fields by the fires they had kindled behind them. Another magistrate, 

coming home at night, found his stacks burning, the wood full of armed men, 

and the plugs of his fish-ponds drawn, so that no rvater could be had.—Next 

came murder.—There was a time in the movement when Rebecca was genial, 

with some little mirth in her mood, and mucth kindness. In the spring slie 

had let a toll-house stand, because tlierc was a sick child within. Now, in the 

autumn, she. was grown diabolical—so diabolical, that men lost their manhood 

under the dread of her enmity.—An old woman, above 70, ke])t a gate Avhich ... 

she knew to be doomed. She had been Avarned to leave it; mid at thvei' in the 
morning, one 8unday, she Avas awakened by the burning of her thatch. Sin; 
ran to a cottage near, to ask the stout fidloAv who lived there to come and 
]nit out the fire ;—“ There was not much,” she said. He dared not jnit his 
lu'ad out; but asked lun in. She ran back to save her furniture. Rebecca’s 
< hildren came up, and fired the thatch again. The old creature called out 
that sh(' kncAV them ; and they shot her dead. What folloAV(‘d made some 
people talk of leaving the country, and others of the advantage of martial 
law. The coroner’s jury, privately OAvning themselves afraid to do their duty, 
returned a verdict “That the deceased died from the etfusioii of blood into 
the chest, Avhich occasioned suffocation. But from Avhat cause is to this jury p- 
unknown.” 

This Avas not to be borne. A Royal Proclamation called on all men to do spic iai.co.'hhs- 
their duty. A Special Commission Avas sent doAvn to try the prisoners ; and, 
better than cither of these, another Commission Avas .appointed to inquire into 
the grievances of the malcontents. Both commissions Avere conducted in the 
best spirit. The addresses of the judge, Baron Gurney, are like the admoni¬ 
tory rebukes of a parent to children hard driven into fault: and indeed, there 
Avas pity in all minds towards the culprits—the opinion of the other commission 
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already getting known—that poverty and hardship were at the hottom^of the 
Rebecca riots. Three men sentenced to transportation issued a penitent ad¬ 
monitory addies.s to tlieir countrymen ; and their relations and intimate friends 
offered themselves l'f)r sj)ccial constables. The light sentences of imprison¬ 
ment on others of the rioters, and the discliarge without trial of many more, 
wcrc*l)elicvcd to bo owning, not only to many pleading Guilty, but to an un¬ 
derstanding that the peace was to be kept henceforth. 

The Commission of Imptiry held sittings from place to place; and every¬ 
where the inhabitants showed tlicmselves eager to state their grievances. The 
conclusions of the Commissioners were that the hardships under the existing 
turnpike-system were real and intolerable ; and that the outbreak was imme¬ 
diately occasioned by their pressure on the farmers who were already in diffi¬ 
culties from a succession of bad harvests. From other causes, there was more 
hardship than usual—the long-continued distress having extended its effects 
into the remotest corners of the principality.—In the next Session of Parlia¬ 
ment, a Hill, framed on the Report of the Commissioners, passed both Houses 
without controversy—the leading principle of W'hich was the consolidation of 
Turnpike Trusts in South Wales. The constitution of the new Fxeentive 
Board, and llu; arrangements for clearing off the (h!bts under the old system, 
were cverywhf;re aj)proved ; and Rebecca’s insurrection ended in com])lete 
success as to its original objects. While all minds were sooj|ied ami phrased 
by the fine ttmrper shown in the trials, .all felt that the utmost leniency was 
absolutely indispensable, while the government Connnissioners were discover¬ 
ing the grievances of the people to bo real and intolcrabh', and to have been 
complained of in vain for many years. 

Of the excited state of Scotland -during this i)t)riod of dread and disorder, 
some account must be given hereafter. And also of Ireland, where O’Connell 
was triumjdiing and boasting the more offensively, the mon; distress and dis¬ 
aster spread in England and Wales.—He avowed the “sentiment,” that 
“ England’s adversity is Ireland’s opportunity.” Opportunity for what ! was the 
question asked by a multitude; but a larger multitude on Irish ground did 
not think of asking the question. If the demand of O’t'onncll and Ireland 
had been for any d(;finable reform or measure or grant, long asked and di'iiied, 
the declaration might have been excusable, like the action of Rebecca and her 
children. But it was not so ; and a subscapauit cha])(t;r w'ill show the full 
iniquity of O’Connell’s ])reseiit proceedings, and of the motto which he caused 
to be heard in the drawing-roonis at Windsor Castle, and under the thatch of 
the meanest Irish cabin. 

And how was it at Windsor and. in London during this dreary and tedious 
season of axh'crsity i When th(> distress set in, the Queen and her Court 
were engaged in a perpetual round of gaiedies. Some newspapers, which had 
a wide circulation among the working classes, now began the jnactice of 
printing iii parallel columns the descriptions of famty dresses at the Queen’s 
biills, and accoiuits of royal ])urchascs, banquets, and pleasures, on the one 
hand; and the coroners’ inquests on starved persons, reports from the distressed 
districts, returns of mortality, and the like, on the other. The devi(!C wrouglit 
jiowcrfully; and some portentous symptoms of a new royal unpopularity ap¬ 
peared. It is belie\ed that Sir R. Peel did the duty of a faithful Minister; 
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not rousing or augmenting the fears of the Queen, hut giving tlie counsel 1842-4:1. 
Avhicu the time required. In the midst of magnificent preparations for the —' 

christening of the Prince of Wales, it is believed that the Minister gave the 
advice to make haste, and to retrench. 4'lie King of Prussia presently 
arrived : the Queen and Court appeared in Pai.sh-y and other home manulae- 
tiires ; and, as soon as tlu' christening was over, a eomparative sobriety settled 
down ovc'r the Ckmrt, and not even the most (pierulous had any future (^ause 
to blame the amount or the nature of the royal expenditure. 

In .such times it is—if they last long enough to wear our I'aith and jiatience— vi.mim^. 
that MX' sec most curiously revealed the “ fears of the brave and follies of the 
wise.” Accidents always intervene to aggravate the fear; and the undue I'ear 
jierverls the -wisdom of the wisest. It nas dqring this season that two of tlu? 
pistol shots which have been mentioned before, rvere fired at the Queen, lloth 
were jiranks of ignorant and foolish youths, and appear to have had no imme¬ 
diate! connexion with the discontents of the time. Hut they went to enhance 
the impression of dread; and it was understood that the ladies of the Court— 
and perhaps not only the ladie.s—were living in a painful state of apjirehen- 
sion of coming evils. While all was gloomiest, in January, 181.3, an event 
happened which might almost jnstify any increase of panic. Sir If. Peel’s jJ',','™ 
])rivate secretary, IMr. Edward Drummond, rvas shot in the street, and died of 
the wound. It was at first siijqioscd that he rvas mistaken for the Premier; 
and, in a season such as this, which was manifestly unsettling weak wits, it 
'\vas some time before Sir If. Peel was <!onsidered safe. Two policemen in 
])lain elotlu's followed him in the streets; and the neu'spapers, uhichwere all 
aware of the fact, considerately forbore (all but one) to notice tlu' fact. Mr. 
Drummond’s murderer, however, was jrroved a lunatic, and lodg('d for life in 
an asylum. Yet, there -was mischief in the occurrence. Drunken men wen! 
heard to threaten the Queen and the Minister; and infirm brains began to 
work in that direction, as we sco by tlu! Police reports of the time. 

Something worse than the “fears of the brave” -were “the follies of tlu.' 
wise.” Grave state.smen, honourable gentlemen, benevolent Christians, began 
to coneeive of conduct in their adversaries, and to utter imputations, which 
could never hav(' come into their heads at an ordinary time. The Anti-Corn- 
law League had not yi't had time to win the respect and command the defer¬ 
ence which it -svas soon to enjoy: but it was known to be organized and led by 
men of station, character, and substance—men of enlarged education, and of 
that virtuous and decorous conduct which distinguishes the middle class of 
England. Y'et it wms believed ^believed by men of education, by men m par¬ 
liament, by men in attendance on the gOYCrnment-^that the Anti-Corn-law 
League sanctioned assassination; and did not object to carry its aims by means 
of it. This is, perhaps, the strongest manifestation of the tribulation of th* 
time. In the midst of it a strange and mournful scene took place in the House 
of Commons—a scene which wmuld willingly be foi'gotten, but thaf^ the Spirit 
of History mxist forget.nothing which indicates or affects the course of events. 

Sir II. Peel was ill, harassed with public anxieties, and deeply wounded in his 
private feelings, by the murder of his secretary, who was also his intimate 
friend. Mr. Cobden was then little known—at least, by his opponents. He 
was known as the chief man of the League; and the League was believed to 
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1842-43. l>*itronize assii!<.sinaHoii. lii the heat of debate, at two hours past midnight of 
V—— the 17th of February, the Premier charged Mr. Cobdon with exposing ^im to 
fatal con.sequences, by declaring him “personally responsible” for the misery 
of tlvc people. Mr. Cobdon was so confounded by the outrageous charge, and 
.so borne down by the passionate and insulting clamour of the majority of the 
House, that he could not do himself justice'. Some years afterwards, the two 
gr(!at men came to an understauding, and did themselves and one another 
justice. But that such an incident (-ould have occurred shows that it was no 
time for judging the grcattjst men too strictly. If it was a time when a gaunt 
workman might be lightly d(;alt with for snatching a loaf, and a Welsh pea¬ 
sant for sawing off a gate-j>os(, it was also one which bespoke consideration for 
j)eri)lexcd and anxious statesmen. 

Such was th('. period that was setting in—such were the storms that, were 
driving u])— wIkui the Peel ministry had to come forward with measures of 
rcH('f for the finances of the country. 
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CHArTER VI. 


rpiIE new Administration insisted, as we have seen, on taking the recess for 1842. 
the consideration of the financial affairs of the nation, instead of declar- --' 

1 1 •» -If (>PI'.NtN<; OF TlHi 

ing tlieir policy within a month, as tlie ex-ministers would have taunted them 
into doing. The present ministers wore men of husiiiess, disposed and able 
to m.ako their measures thorough and complete of their kind—fit to be offered 
to jiarliamiait—fit to pass througli parliament—fit to work in practice aflc;r- 
n awls : and the interval between September and February was short enough 
for the preparation of such a group of measures as was noiv to be set iiji 
against the debts and distresses of the country. There ivas much spccula- 
tion and conjecture ns to the purposes of ministers during this interval; but 
ministers were profoundly secret: and none were further from anticipating 
what was coming than the heads of the Wliig party. At a dinner in London 
in November, Avhere all the guests but two were personal friends and adluu-- 
ents of the late ministers, one of the two (who was not a party man at all) 
was asked what he sujijiosed Feel and (loulburn would do. The reply ivas, 

“ Why, Feel has told you two things which, put together, show you what he 
means to do. lie says he is not going to repeal the corn laws ; and he says he 
Avill ]mt an end to our sinking into debt. Therefore, he must be going to 
lay on an income tax.” 'I'lie uproar of ridicule rvas loud ; and the guest was 
told on all hands that he was talking nonsense, and that he little knew Feed 
if he supposed him to have the “courage” to lay on an income tax. 'llis 
answer was, “ You asked my ojiinioa, and you have it. Time will shoiv if 1 
am wrong.” It seems surprising now that so few should have anticipatial a 
positive policy—a set of broad measures, which should be at once remedial 
and progressive : but too many minds had become weak and superficaal about 
])olitical affairs, under the incapable rule of the Whigs; and tliosi' who wont 
into society found little but a vague expectation of some relief from shiftings 
and changes under the heads of the debt, and some putting on and taking off 
among the taxes.—Meantime, nothing occurred in the wuiy of disclosure till 
January—a short time before parliament met, when the Duke of Uucking- 
ham seceded from the ministry. This was understood as a sign that some- SEfrj,sinN m j„e 
thing was going to be done with the corn laws that the Duke of Ihickingham fNaHCM. 
did not like. The farmers were uneasy,, The Whigs were delighted—hoping 
that there W'as already a division in the cabinet. The Speech’ w'as eagerly 
listened to, at the opening of parliament on the 3rd of February. The 
numbers who thronged the House of Lords were unusually great, because of 
the new interest which surrounded the Queen after the recent birth of the 
Frince of Wales, and because the King of Prussia was present, and the core 
mony was conducted with unusual splendour; but there w^as more eagerness 
voi,. II. 3 V 
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still to hear liow the a])piilling distresses of the country would he noticed, 
and our financial difficulties be met. 

In the Speech, the ri'coffnition of the distress was emphatic ; and so was 
that #f “ tli<^ exemjdiU'y patience and fortitude ” of the sufferers. The evil of 
the annual deficit, now hecomc so familiar, was pointed out as one which 
must immediately he ])ut an end to; and the tone of decision about this 
showed that some pracitical method of recovery was about to be pro])Osed. 
Tarliament was also re(]uested to attend to the laws affecting the importation 
of coni, and of other articles of foreign ])roduction.—What “ other articles?” 
people a.sked each other, and how many of them ? Was there to be an exten¬ 
sion of free! trade ? Gould any considerable sacrifice of imjiort duties be cou- 
temidaled at a time when the first consideration was h'ow to deal with our 
annual defic it ? The debate on the Address did not detain nnm long from the 
answers to these questions. There was a seriousness and Imsiness-likc cha¬ 
racter about the Speech, and the demeanour of Ministers in meeting ])arlia- 
ment, which rebukt'd captiousness, and put a check upon waste of time in 
party recrimination. The Whig leaders were more amiable than they had 
been in the autumn; and some taunting observations from Ivord John Russell, 
(nisily answered, and a curious jiieei^ of abuse of the Slidiiig (Seale from Lord 
Melbourne—as free and easy as if lui had never dc'precated attacks ujion 
it—were the only hostile manifestations on the part of the Whigs. The 
Address echoed the Sj)eech, and jiasscd quickly. The Premier gave notice 
that the Budget would ho brought forward early. Ministers wen-e ready with 
it noAv; hut they thought it due to the country to go into the Corn question 
first, with which their remaining measures would he connected, as speedily as 
liossible. The Corn question was to come on on the next Wednesday, 
Fc'hruary 9th. 

All that day, the acenues to the House were thronged; and the moment 
the doors were opened, there was a rush which filled the strangers’ gallery. 
As the Horse Ciuards’ clock struck four, the head of a remarkabh' procession 
aj)peared from the Strand. Six hundred Anti-corn-law delegates wen' march¬ 
ing down to the House, where they demanded admission to the lobl»y, and 
were nd'used, on the ground of the ohstruction that would thus be caused to 
the entrance of members. While the members were entering, therefore, the 
strangers lined the way in Palace-yard, and greeted each member as he: ])assed 
with a hint or exhortation about the re])eal of the Corn laws. 'J’hey felt their 
full iiii])ortanee: and it was really great. Already, since the meeting of 
parliament, 994 petitions for the repeal of the Corn laws had hcen presented: 
and thesig delegates Avere the re])r('sentatives of some millions of the Queen’s 
best subjects. When they had duly impressed themselves on the passing 
members, they marched hack again up I’arliament-strcet, and, at Privy 
Cardens, they met Sir R. Peel in his carriage, on his Avay tc the House. He 
looked very grave; and his countenance did not relax when he heard 
the cries all round him for the downfall of the bread tax. This was an 
anxious day for the Minister—the last great occasion of his speaking from a 
false position—from too dubious and unsatisfied a mind within to enable him 
cheerfully to brave unpopularity without. 

lie rose to speak about five o’clock. The Duke of Cambridge and many 
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other peers were present, and the ITonse was croM'^ded throughout, and yet par¬ 
ticularly .still till towards the (dose of the .speech, wlien the Minisler had to ask 
for the attention of his hearers. There was no eonlidcnce in liis manner: it rvas 
nervous and uneasy. There was no argument in liis speech; it was mainjy one 
of clear ex])Osition of the government proposals, and vague depri-eation of “ re¬ 
liance on foreigners” for the food of the nation. He even (H)nde.sccndcd to 
the statement that in ordinary years the nation had enough, or nearly enough, 
of home-grown corn for its consumption, and that it W'as therefore only on 
extraordinary occasions that we need to resort to foreigners for any eonsidcr- 
ahlo (piantity of food. In a little while, he was to see, as clearly as any man, 
that it was not for him or anyone to say when the people had enough, or how' 
long%ir annual iiroduce w'ould serve our increasing numhers; and that the 
occasional character of our demand for foreign corn was precisely that wliich 
made the commerce an evil instead of a good. Rut now his mind wais enter¬ 
ing upon its final transition stage—something of the hitterness of wdiich he 
had known before. 'I'hc joy of the agricidtural party at finding that they 
were not to he bereft of their Sliding Scale could give him no pleasure in the 
])rescnt state of his mind. The derisive cheers of the Opposition were cla¬ 
morous when it appeared that nothing moi’c wms proposed than a reduction of 
duty, and to make the Sliding Scale really .slide instead of jumping: and the 
Whigs were delighted to find that the Minister had failed to come up to their 
own point—of an Ss. fixed duty. Their cheers were caught \q) by the Anti- 
f'orn-law crowd without: and the Minister, su])posed to he the strongest since 
the reace, found himself almost overwhelmed on the announcement of the 
first of his schemes. 

The Ministerial plan proposed to preserve the principle of the corn duty 
varying inversely w'ith the price, of corn in the market: and the existing 
system of averages wms to he retained—if for no other reason, because it was 
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the basis of the recent Tithe (Commutation scheme. Rut some security was 
provided by changes in the mode and instrumentality of procuring the aver¬ 
ages, and yet more by extending the area from which the averages w(>re to be 
derived. Instead of the 150 tow'us named in the Corn hill, many of Avhich 
were insignificant in comparison with new towns tliat had risen up, every 
eonsid(>rahlo town which luid a corn market was to named in the new Act, 
to contribute to the averages.—As for the main point—the reduction of duties — 
much fraud and other evil had been found to arise from the suddenness of the 
reduction of duty when corn was at the dearest. Thus, when W'heat was at 
70s. the duty w'as 13s. Sd.; and it fell to 10s. Sd. when wheat w as only Is. 
dearer. Yet wor.se, when wheat was again Is. dearer, the duty sank 4s., so 
as to he Os. Sd. at 72s., and 2s. 8d. at 73s.; and above that, only Is. The 
inducement to corn merchants to hold hack corn, in order to enhance its price, 
and escape all hut the lightest .duties, was thus very strong; and the injury 
was great to the government, which lost much duty; to the home-grower, by 
causing an over-supply in the market precisely when prices reached their 
highest point; and above all, to the consumer, who had to pay the high prices 
thus artificially caused. This was the evil to he redressed. In coming to the 
mode of redress. Sir 11. Peel made the agricultural faces in the House very 
grave by saying that he did not believe it to be for the intejest of the fanner 
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1842. that prices slioukl rcacli higlior than the range from 54s. to 58s. The manu- 

-- facturing interest were not surprised at liis seeing no good in prices being 

lower than that range : and he made both classes undf^rstand that he was as 
far as possible from supposing that the price of home-grown corn could he 
fixed, or even indicated, by any thing that could he done in parliament. This 
being understood, it was now proposed that the duty should never exceed 205., 
and that this duty should remain till the price of wheat' passed 50s. When 
it was 51s. the duty was to be 19s. Then it was to be 18s. while the price 
mounted through three shillings—that is, till wheat was at 55s., when the 
duty would he ITs. This “ rest” in the slide was to he repeated when the 
price Avas OCs. and the duty 6s. The price must be fiOs. before the duty sank 
to 5s.—Such Avas the scheme, pro])osing a very considerable rcducti(?n of 
duties, and of “ ])rotection” to the home-grower; hut somewhat easing the 
reduction by amending in his favour the action of the scale. It Avas in itself 
no gr(>at matter : it did not touch the vices of the system, or introduce any 
rem(>dial principle; hut it told plainly enough, to all that had cars to hear, 
that the (’orn Liaa's were doomed. The dubious eouiitenances of land-OAvners 
ii« ill both Houses said so. The shakes of the head at market tables said so. 

The embarrassed hearing of the Minister said so, to tliosc Avho saiv his posi¬ 
tion and his course more clearly than ho did himself. The cheers of the 
Delegates, outside the House, before assembling to concert neiv measures 
of agitation, said so ; and, as for the ncAvspapers, some of them said so very 
plainly. 

It Avas the 7th of April before the Bill passed the Commons: and great Avas 
the excitement in the interval. The farmers Averc at first disposed to be as 
angry as the manufacturers; hut they were advised by their friends in both 
Houses to be quiet, as it Avas certain that they could get nothing better than 
this Bill by o])position, and they might get something Averse. The League calh-d 
meetings in Ijondon, and all the large iirovincaal toAvus, Avliefe the imposition 
of any tax whatever on food was denounced, and declared to be doomed 
to extinction. At these nu'etings. Lord John RusseU’s })roposed policy made 
no jirogress. A fixed duty Avas scouted as emphatically as any movcable_duty. 
Mmua) ui'KiMir, jn somc manufacturing toAvns, Sir R. Peel Avas burned in effigy. He had 

1812 , p.W. ” /» . 

p;raUfic(l nobody—satisfi^ very few, and oifended a vast majority of tlic 
nation: so he might Avell look grave by anticipation, when he met the dele¬ 
gates by his oAvn gate as he Avas going down to the House. 

Ami-ndmknt ( The first thing the House did Avas to sanction the principle of the Sliding 
n'an.an'i.'’ix. Gio. Scale,|by rejecting Lord John Russell’s resolution against it^ by a majority of 
123 in a House of 575 members, after a debate of four nights. Yet Mr. Villicrs 
brought forAvard his promised motion against any com duty Avhalever; and this 
iimuara, lx. 1082 . was debated for five nights more, and lost by a majority of 393 to 90. A scale 
of duties proposed by Mr. Christopher, as superior to the Ministerial one, was 
Hamard, ix.iins. rcjccted iu committcc by a majority of 306 to 104. Lord Ebrington opposed 
the second reading on the 8th of March, but was outvoted by a large majority. 
The debates had now become languid and Avearisome. Every body knew what 
Avould he said on all hands, and that the Bill could not but pass, after the 
rejection of Lord John Russell’s resolution: and it was an universal relief Avhen 
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tlic Coriil)ill of 1842—tlic last defianco of the great natural laws of society, in 1842. 
the shape of a sliding scale of food duties—was start up to the other House. 

There Lord Melbourne followed the course of Lord John llusscll in the Com- 
mons—but in his own characteristic manner. lie declared that all sound 
argument, all good sense, all clear reason, all the well-understood intert'sts of 
mankind, were on thei|pide of fn;e trade; hut that all usage, all prejudices, and 
nearly all feelings, were in favour of protective dutit's. He therefore dissented 
from liOrd Ihougham’s proj)Osed resolutions in favour of a jrcrfeetly free trad^ 
in corn, and moved a declaration in favour of a fixed duty on its importation. 

'J’his Avas negatived by a majority of 117 to 49: and Lord Hrougliam’s, in a thin 
House, by 87 to(>. Lord Stanhope, on the other, the ultra-prof<‘etiouist, side, Hiiii.sHra,uii.Roi. 
would have had the Hill read that day six months: but the day of his party liiu. heuimus 
was over; and the Hill became larv on the 29th of April. liimsura.ixu. 

In the meantime, the all-important statement had been made — the 
statement of the measures by Avhicli Ministers proposed to retrieve the 
financial affairs of the nation, to arrest its course into annually-deepening 
debt, and give a nerv and healthy stimulus to manufactures and commerce. 

'The statement took the House and the ])eople by surprise—not after the man- 
ner Avhieh had become a Whig device, but by the breadth and comprehensive¬ 
ness of the measures proposed. It rvas remembered that measures ju'oposed 
by a Peel Cabinet rverc ahvays fit to be carried, as far as tin ii- ])reparation was 
concerned : so that, if passed at all, they would be j)assed complete; and men 
saw their whole prospect when the Ministerial proposals rvere laid before them. 

It is s(ddom that so wide, and new a prospecd is opened before a people as on 
the present occasion: and it was iiuh'cd time that the most vigorous and 
effectual clforts were made for the redemption of our sinking state. It Avas at 
this date that it became clear that the (diincse Avar Avas not over; and our 
deadly misfortTiucs in India Avere beginning to open upon minds at home. 

Though the Easulndia Company bore the expenses of wars Avhich conccriu'd 
their oavii territory, it Avas impossible to say Avhat might not be the drain upon 
the national treasury in consecpicnce of the Affghan enterprise. 

AVe have seen something of the daily - deepening distress and trouble 
throughout our own islands; and, of all disheartening things, the Minister 
had to begin his government under a certain deficiency of tAVO millions and a iianbani, Ui i;to. 
half for the year, and upAvards of ten millions for the last six years. The 
excuse of the Whigs for leaving affairs in this condition was, that they could 
not help it. They declared that, from this consideration, and a juinciplc of 
religious submission to mirfortunes sent by Providence, their minds Averc 
calm, and their consciences clear. Such Avas their declaration. It is avcII fot 
the British nation that Sir R. Peel’s Avas somcAvhat different—in sj)irit as in 
terms. Which Avas the nobler, the more religious, and the more benevolent, 
the event soon shoAved. Sir R. Peel’s declaration was as folloAA's; and it aided 
his nfter-Avork, by spreading stimulus and hope over the country, and rousing 
the best spirit of the nation. On the 11th of March it was that, before open¬ 
ing his scheme, he intimated the spirit in Avhich it Avas prepared. 

“No one,” he said, “can feel more than I do the importance and the Hansard, m. im. 
extent of the duty that devolves on me. No one can be more conscious than 
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1842. I am how disproportionate arc my intellectual powers to the proper perform- 
ance of my task; hut. Sir, I should he unworthy of the trust committed to me 
—I, sliould ho unfit to stand hero in my place as the Minister of tlic British 
Crown—if I could feel disheartened or discouraged—if 1 could entertain any 
thing hut composure and contenteduess of mind—any thing, I may say, hut 
that huoyancy and alacrity of spirit which ought to sustain every public man 
when entering upon the discharge of a great puhlic duty; conscious that he is 
^ctuated hy no motives that are not lionourahle and just, and fooling a deep 
and intimate conviction that, according to the hast conclusion of his imperfect 
and fallible judgment, that ^vhieh lie intends to propose will he condueivc to 
the welfare, I may say, essential to the prosperity, of the country.” So mucli 
for his own state of mind. As for tliat which he confidently anticipated from 
the nation, his own intimation of what it ought to ho, at the conclusion of his 
speech, was enough to call it into life, if it was not already existing. No 
History of the Tliirty Years’ Peace would he comjdcte which did not embody 
the views of the Patriotism of Peace, in analogy with that of War, which wore 
this night offcn-cd, an)idst the deep silence of a listening parliament, hy the 
First Minister of the Crow]r:— 

Hansard, ixi. i<i 4 “ I havc givcn j'ou,” Said Sir 11. Peel, “ a full, an explicit, an unreserved, 

' but, I .hope, an unoxaggerated Statement of tlic financial embarrassments in 

which wo arc placed. There are occasions when a Minister t)f tlie Crown 
may, consistently with honour and with good policy, pause before.he presses 
upon the Legislature the adoption of measures which he holievos to ho ab¬ 
stractedly right. But there are occasions, and this is one of them, 

upon which a government can make no compromise—there are occasioTis, and 
this is one of tliem, upon which it is the houndenduty of a government to give 
that counsel to the Legislature whicli it believes to he right—to undertake the 
responsibility of proposing those measures which it believes h) bo for tlie j)ublic 
advantage, and to devolve upon the Legislature the respon^)ility of adopting 
or rejecting those measures. I havc performed, on tlie part of her Majesty’s 
governmeiU, my duty. I Jiave proposed, with the full w'cight and authority 
of the government, that which I believe to be conducive to the public wlfare. 
I now devolve upon you the duty, which properly belongs to you, of maturely 
considcriiig, and finally deciding on, the adoption or rejection of the measures 
I propose. Wi! live in an imjiortant era of human affairs. There may bo a 
natural tendency to overrate the magnitude of the crisis in which we live, or 
those particular events with which we are ourselves conversant; but I think 
it is impossible to deny that the period in wUich our lot and the lot of our 
fathers has been cast—the period which has elapsed since the first outbreak of 
the first French Revolution—has been one of the most memorable periods 
that the liistory of the world will afford. The course which England has 
pursued during that period will attract for ages to come the contemplation, 
and, I trust, the admiration, of posterity. That period may be divide'd into 
two parts of almost equal duration ; a period of twenty-five years of continued 
conflict—the most momentous which ever engaged the energies of a nation— 
and twenty-five years, in which most of us havc lived, of profound European 
jjeacc,. produced by the sacrifices made during the years of war. There will 
be a time when those countless millions that are sprung from our loins, 
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occupying many parts of the globe, living under institutions derived from our.s, 1842. 
speaking the same language in which we convey our thoughts and feelings— '—— 
for such will be the tdtimate results of our wide-spn^ad colonization—tlic time 
will come when those countless millions will view Avith pride; and admiration 
the example of constancy and fortitude which our fathers set during the mo¬ 
mentous period of Wear. ‘ They Avill vieiv Avitli admiration our previous 
achievements by land and sea, our determination to uphold the public credit, 
and all those qualities by the exhibition of Avhich Ave Avere enabled ultimately, 
by the example Ave set to foreign nations, to ensure the deliverance of Europe! 

Iti the review of the period, the conduct of our fathers during the years of AVJir 
will be brought into close contrast with the conduct of those of us Avho have 
lived only during the years of peace. 1 am noAv addressing you after the 
duration of peace for tAventy-five years. 1 am noAv exhibiting to you the 
financial difficulties and embarrassments in Avhich you are placed; and my 
confident hope and belief is that, folloAving the example of those Avho jireceded 
you, you will look those difficulties in the face, and not refuse to make similar 
sacrifices to those Avhich your fathers made for the purpose of u])holding public 
credit. You AA'ill bear in mind that this is no casual and occa.sional difficulty. 

You Avill bear in mind that there an; indications among all the iqrper classes 
of society of increased comfort and enjoyment—of increased prosperity and 
wealth, and that, concurrently with these indications, there exists a mighty 
evil Avhich has b(;en groAving up for the last seven years, and Avhieh you are 
noAv called u])on to meet. If you have, as I believe you have, the fortitudi' 

;ind constancy of Avhich you luiA'c been set the example, you Avill not consent 
A\ ith fohk.'d arms to vicAv the annual groAvth of this mighty evil. You Avill 
not- reconcile it to your consciences to hoiic for relief from diminished taxation. 

You Avill n«t adopt the miserable expedient of cudding, during peace, and in the 
midst of those indications of Avealth and of increasing j)rospevity, to tlu; 
burdens which posterity AA'ill be called upon to bear. You Avill not permit this 
evil to gain such gigantic groAvth as ultimately to place it far beyond your poAver 
to check or control. If you do permit this evil tO continue, you must exp(;ct the 
severe but just judgment of a reflecting and retrospective posterity. Your 
conduct will be contrasted with the conduct of your fathers, under difficulties 
infinitely less pressing than theirs. Your conduct Avill be contrastcal Avith that 
of your fathers, Avho, wifh a mutiny at the Yore, a rebellion in Ireland, and 
disaster abroad, yet submitted Avith buoyant vigour and universal applause (Avith 
the funds as Ioav as 52) to a property tax of 10 per cent. I believe that you Avill 
not subject yourselves to an injurious or uiiAVorthy contrast. It is my firm belief 
that you Avill feel the necessity of ])reserving inviolate the ])ubHc credit—that you 
Avill not thr«w away the means of maintaining the public credit by reducing in 
the most legitimate manner the burden of the public debt. My confident 
hope and belief is that noAV, when I devolve the responsibility upon you, you 
Avill f)rove yourselves worthy of your mission—of your mission as the repre¬ 
sentatives of a mighty people ; and that you Avill not tarnish the fame which 
it is your duty to cherish as the most glorious inheritance—that you Avill not 
impair the chtaracter for fortitude, for good faith, Avhich, in proportion as the 
empire of opinion supersedes and predominates over the empire of 2 )hy.sical 
force, constitutes for every jicople, but above all for the people of England 
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1842. —I speak of reputation and character—the main instrument hy which a 

—' powerful people can repel hostile aggressions, and maintain extended empire.” 

The Minister continued to do his own part, by a hea;ring of unflinching 
flrmness and patient courage. On the night of the 11th of March, while the 
House was waiting for his statement, he had had the painful duty of commu¬ 
nicating to it the news of the murder of Sir William M'Naghtcn, and of the 
calamities of the Cauhool force : and for many nights aftenvards, his atten¬ 
dance in the House w'as a sort of running the gauntlet of inquiries and 
objections about his scheme, which was too large; to be at once compre¬ 
hended, and too vigorous to be at once estimated by flic existing House of 
Commons. 

I'iN/iMiM. Xhe scheme was this.—Here w'as a large deficiency to be met: and such a 

SriiFMi-.. “ . 

suiqdus to be provided as would prevent the recurrence of a deficiency. It was 
too great a need to be met by a tax on a commodity here and a commodity 
there, at a time when too many commodities were going out of use through 
the jiovcrty of the people. The appeal must be made directly to Property: 

iNcoMi.. i'av jiiiil tlie -fivst proposition was of an Income tax, not to exceed Tr/. in the jKmnd, 
or nearly 3 per cent., for a limited period. Such a tax, besides filling up the 
deficit, woidd yield a surplus that would justify a vast reduction of commer¬ 
cial taxation : and the confident (‘Xjiectation of the Minister was, that so much 
ri'lief would be felt from these reductions—from the improvement in trade 
and in comfort jhat must follow—that the payment of the Income tax Avould 
be rendered very easy. He believed that wIh'u almost tin; whole mass of 
commercial duties was removc'd, the difference to individuals, from the relief, 
would be worth fully the; £2 18.v. 4(/. in every £100 of their incomes that the 
Income tax would take from them. Prom this tax, all incomes below £150 
wen; to be excm))t(;d. This wais very well. Rut it was not so well Oiiat income 
from all sotirces was to be treated alike;—that the receiver of a temporary 
annuity of £200 from the funds, for instance', shoidd pay £5 IGs. 8f/. out of 
it, in the very last year, while tlu" receiver ol‘ £200 per annum from landed 
property paid only the same sum :—and, again, that the ])rofessional man— 
the surg(;on or lawyer—who, in the decline of life, was beginning to earn £ 1000 
per annum, but who had not made a provision for the family who would lose 
their imanue at his death—should pay the same amount of tax as the proprietor 
who would transmit a rental of £1000 to his children. This was regarded at 
the time, and has been regarded more; and more since, as the great imperfec¬ 
tion of the ministerial sclienie. It was allowed to pass at first, because the 
tax W'as proposed as a temporary om;; and it was felt that the vast labour and 
difficulty of making arrangements for the uscertainnumt of the sources of 
income and the apportionment of the tax coidd hardly be got through before 
the term of its imposition would have arrived. Rut arrangements should have 
been made for the prosecution of this task from the moment it was supposed 
that a renew'al of the tax would be necessary. It has been twdee renewed, 
with the entire approbation of the majority of clear-headed and public-spirited 
men in the country, many of whom Avould be glad to see it increased to 10 
per cent, for the sake of the abolition of all other taxes: and yet nothing is 
done or promised, about proportioning the tax to the saleable value of incomes. 
After deducting the incomes undiu £150 (w'hich w'ould have yielded a quarter 
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of the whole amount) the impost was expected to afford something above three 1842. 
millions and a half. As for its duration, five years would have been proposed '——.v——^ 
unconditionally, hut for the ehanec of one of those turns of commercial pros- 
jierity which might render its continuance unnecessary. It Avas, therefore, 
to cease at tlu; end of thr(!C years, or go on to five, as parliament shoidd at the 
time sec fit. Ireland was exempted from the tax, not only on aecoxint of her 
])overly, butbccausi^, not being subject to assessed taxes, she had no machinery 
for the (collection of this duty; and the consequences of setting up such a 
machinery, in the existing state of Ireland, required the gravest consid(cration. 

11 was jxroposed t o levy an etpiivalent amoxint of tax in Ireland by increased 
duties on spirits (the (consumption of Avhich was again on the increase, frojn 
the decline of the Tempcranctc movement) and by equalizing the Stamj) duti('s 
in England and Ireland. Absentees, rt'siding in England from (choirce and not 
public duty, wtnild be subject to the Income tax, as English residents. One 
other measure for increasing the revenue was jxroposed,—line extrension of the 
t.v. duty on the export of coal, hitherto partial, to all e.xportation of that 
article.—Here Avould be a reevenue, it was supposed, of X4',38(),000, from 
lliese new sources. After supplying the deficit, rvliat Avas to be done Avith 
Ibe surplus '! 

It Avas to bo ap])lied in the largest reduction of (commercial taxation ever Ni.w Tahu i’. 
contemplated by (aibiuet or jiarliament. Out of 1200 articles subject to 
Customs duti(cs, ToO Averx' to be reduced. The first ])rinciple Avas, the Minis- Uiins.ud. ixf -i 
ter said, to remove prohibition ; and the lu'xt, to ri'duccc duties on the raAV 
malccrials of manufactures to b per cent, or less. On articles partially manu¬ 
factured, the duty Avould iioav noAa'r exceed 12 jxr cent.; nor, on articles 
Avholly manufactured, 20 jxer exent. The loss by these 7;")0 reductions Avould 
not, he believed, exceed £270,000;—a small sum for Avhich to have borne so 
vexatious a taxation for so long! The new Tariff Avas all ready—divided 
under tAventy heads—laid on the table this Eriday night, so as to Inc read by 
ev(‘ry tradesman in flreat Ihitain on Monday morning, and talked (jver in 
every Monday club. "As Sir II. I’eel took the document from tlie hands of Mr. 

(jladstoue, loud cheers aro.se from every part of the House; and every one 
probably felt that it aa us Avorth Availing through the rexcess for a ]iO]ie of rescue 
like this at the enxl of it. 

The late ministers A^cry proixerly excused themselves from giving an imme- < ■ <» <>'■ 
(bate opinion Avith regard to a scheme so vast as to rxc(pure miuch consider¬ 
ation : and Lord J. Russell satisfied himself Avith making some small objec¬ 
tions which occurred to him at the moment. These gentlemen iioav found 
that Sir R. Peel hxul “ courage” to propose an Income tax ; and those Avho 
Avere familiar with their social and domestic intercourses, kncAv that they 
Avere penetrated Avith admiration at the statesmanship uoav before them ; and 
that the generosity of the most captiou*s among tlixun ivas roused for the time, 
and the evil sjiirit of jealousy laid asleej). Rut it Avas for only too short a 
time;—only for three days or so. Then the evil aAvoke, as rancorous as ever, 
and stung the ex-ministers into acts of ojiposition, Avhich shoAved most mcaidy 
on the broad back-ground of the government jiolicy. When Lord J. Russell, 
aAViire of the desperate state of our financial management, askxcd in regxird (o 
the Income tax, “ Wnuit Avill France s.ay ?” it avxis felt that the nioiinncss of 
voi.. 11 . 3 z 
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1842. opposition conltl go no fiirtlier The reply of tlic Minister was, “ The noble 
Lord says, ‘Do not impose the Income tax, because you will show foreign 
Hansard. 1 x 1 . J07. r^^soui'ces of tliis couiitvy are exhausted.’ I say, never mind 

what may be the impression on foreign countries. Do that which you believe 
to be just—that which you think consistent with sound policy—and let 
foreign nations think what they will.” Lord John llussell, however, avow- 
Haiisui(i,ixi.945. ing tlus to bc liis strongest ground of objection against the tax, declared his 
deti'rmination to oj^posc it in every stage of discussion—on the Kesolutious, 
on the Ileport, the first reading, the second reading, and the third reading.— 
The Mini.stcr was anxious to have the decision of the House before the Easter 
holidays ; and some of tlic leading members of the Opposition endeavoured 
to protect him from tlic abuse of the power of obtaining adjournments: but 
a small minority baffled them all, and deferred the decisive consideration of 
the measure till after the 4th of Ajiril. 

LAii Un i:p- The object was, of course, to rouse popular feeling against the Dill. There 
could hardly be a more promising occasion; for, while every tax is disagree¬ 
able, and cvoi*y heavy tax eminently so, there is something transcendcntly 
disgusting in an Income tax, which not only takes a substantial sum immedi¬ 
ately out of a man’s pocket, but com])cls him to expose liis affairs to a party 
that he would by no means choose for a confidant. Tlie vexatioji and grum¬ 
bling were great at the time, and have been so ever since. In the hooks at 
the Bank of England may be seen ])arenthetical exclamations, such as “ Damn 
Sir Ilobert Peel and all his cn^w!” and the like—so numerous that the book- 
kee])crs found it in vain to 0 ])pose such a method of pronouncing on the 
measure. Merchants old cnougli to remember tin; war property tax antici- 
])ated surcharges, and the n-turn of all the injured and angry feelings under 
Avhich they used to suffer without redress. The young professional man 
quaked at the necessity he saw before him of either owning himself to hi; 
earning less than £ir)0 a year, or paying a tax out of his bare means of bread 
to kec]) uj) his professional credit. There was no lack of discontent and 
aj)j)rchension ; and this the Minister .surely anticipated ; but he anticij)ated 
no less confidently, and no less correctly, that the discontent and appr-ebension 
would be less powerful than the desire for financial release and security. Men 
would rather submit to the most disagreeable of taxes than go on as the 
nation had been doing for the last six years. They responded to the call of 
the government to rouse themselves to a great effort, to recover a position of 
safety and honour ; and all .attempts to excite them to opposition during the 
Easter recess completely failed.—After the House met, there was a debate of 
four nights on an amendment, condemnatory of the tax, of Lord J. Ilussell’s; 
but it merely exhibited the fact that the choice lay between an Income tax 
(including a Property tax) and loans;—the last being more eminently than a 
property tax a resource ])ropcr to war-lime, being indeed a disgrace in time of 
peace. The popular confidence in the new Ministry had raised the funds ; 
iind some Whig leaders showed what an advantageous time this would be for 
iiansani.uii.no. a loan; and it was this which occiisioned the enei’gctic passage of the debate 
■which, greeted with cheers and counter cheers and laughter in the House, met 
with the same reception every where, and became at once celebrated. “ I 
call upon you,” said Sir R. I’eel, In reply to Lord J. Russell’s suggestion of a 
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new loan, '‘I call upon you to make gi-eat exertion; and the first step you 1842. 

take towards recovery—the first demonstration of your willingness—will he -' 

half the victory. If you arc afraid to submit to sacrifices—if you paint in 
glowing colours the miserable condition of those who are to^iay taxes—if you 
say it is better to go on on the present system, increasing the debt a little more, 
funding at 91—why are the 3 per cents, at 91 ? Who has made them 91 ? 

Public credit is high—the funds liave risen—and say you, ‘ You can have a 
loan easily now!’ () ! you miserable financiers ! (Laughter and clu'crs.) 1 

beg pai’don if, in the heat of debate, I have used a word that may give offence. 

Ilut the funds arc higli because you liave shown a disposition not to resort to 
a system of loans in time of ])eace.” Lord J. Ilusseirs amendment was re¬ 
jected by a vote of 308 to 202, on the 13tli of April: and another amendment, umisiir.i, un, ui. 
jnojiosing the reading of the Hill on that day six months, was thrown out on 
the 18th by a vote of 285 to 188.—The progress of the Hill through (’ommittee Uiums.i, kh tid 
was rapid. After the rejection of a few ameudmc'nts, little further op])osition 
was jnadc. Eighty clauses were disposed of on th(‘ night of the 2nd of May; 
and on the 30th of May, the third reading was carried by a majority of 130, 
and the Hill ])assed the Lominons.—In the Lords, there was no debate till the 
third'rending ; and what there was did not prevent the Hill tfom ])assing the 
same evening, by a majority of 71. 

The speech which a])pears to have most truly represented the predominant iians.ini, km un 
opinion and sentiment in regard to the Income tax, was that of Mr. llaikes 
Lurrie, a memher who had Ix'cn in ])arliament since 1837, hut had hardly 
o])ened his lips till now, when he did it to more purpose than any body else. 

II c avowed tliat he came into ])arlianient in the hope of aiding in a large and 
secui-e extension and protection of the suffrage: hut that that l) 0 ])e had Ik'cu 
baulked by Lord John Hussell’s declaration tliat he considi'red the Heform 
hill a final measure, and that it w'as by a determinate purpose that the pre¬ 
ponderance of the landed interest in parliament was providial for. Undi.T 
this jneponderanee of monopolists, all efforts of the liberal party against mono- 
])olies must ho hopeless ; and esjiecialljf while, as at present, there was no 
apjiearance of jiopular support of the Whigs. 4Vhcn Lord John Russell had 
“slammed the door of the constitution in the face of the unrepresented,” he 
was surely hound to ofii'r no factious ojiposition to measures in which liberal 
])rinciplcs wore embodied. The only ho])e left w'as in the ean-ying of liberal 
measures by those who had power to carry them. He considered himself at 
full liberty to consider separately, and in entire independence of party, the 
measures brought forward which contained any jiopular promise : and he 
certainly considered the proposal of the Income tax as full of such ])romise. 

He wars aware of all the evils of that tax—from those oji the surface! to those 
in its depths: but it had the great virtue which coidd cover even that amount 
of evils—that it spared the»poor, and laid tlu' burden of taxation where it 
could best he borne. He saw the beginning of a new era in this appeal to the 
moneyed classes of the nation to restore the national resources: and, approving 
the measure, he felt himself bound over to candour towards its originator. 

He saw no use in driving the Minist(!r (if that were ]wssiblc) into the arms of 
ultra-protectionists by persecution. He rememhered that Minister’s declara¬ 
tion that he considered the prosperity of the manufacturing classes of more 
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1842. f'onsequoiico to tlio landed interest than any protective laws: and he consi- 
'——dered this a sufficient* gronnd for giving him fair play—even if he had not 
been noAv the only hope of popular progress. This statement, remarkable and 
much remarked on at the time, is even more valuable now. It then served as 
an exposition oi*a widely spread view, and as a guide to some who were still 
perplexed what to think and do: but now its j)olitical truth is so verified 
that the speech reads rather as a commentary on Sir 11. Peel’s course, 
and the state of parties during his term of office, than as a piece of reflec¬ 
tion at the outset. The operation of the Income tax commenced from the 5th 
of April, 1H42. 

Ni IV rAiiiM-IN It has been mentioned that a copy of the proposed Tarifl" had been laid 
before parliament, and printed olf for the benefit of the country. This first 
coj)y could not he the Avorking one. As the Minister explained, it was 
necessary, in preparing the measur<;, to avoid communication with persons 
actually interested in the supposed ])rotection of particular articles; but it Avas 
next necessary to alloAV such persons time and opportunity to state their vicAVS 
on their OAvn behalf. The changes made in consequence of such representa¬ 
tions Avcrc not such as to occasion much delay; and by the 5th of May, the 
amended copy of the proposed taritf Avas on the table of the House. It may 
be qTiestioTied Avhether any measure connected Avith finance, brought foiAvard 
in ])arliament at any former time, ever caused such deep and glowing satisfac¬ 
tion throughout the educated classes of this country as this new tarifl'. AVlien 
it Avas considered that the Minister’s business Avas—not that of the amateur 
financier—to mak(! out a perfect scheme, but to jn-oposc a reform that Avouhl 
Avork, it Avas felt that this Avas the soundest and most remarkable lludget ever 
brought forward—the soundest.in its principle, and the most remarkable in 
its courage and comprehensiveness. 

As the Income tax Avas intended to tax AA'oalth, the ncAV t.ariff Avas mainly 
designed to relieve manufacturing industry. The prospects noAV opened Averc 
very cheering. OAving to the high duties on forcugn Avoods, avc had not hitherto 
been able to keep those Avoods, and make them into furniture at home, but had 
been obliged to let them go to Franco and Germany, to employ the cabinet¬ 
makers there, and then to imi)ort the furniture. Noav, the cabinet trade Avas 
to be so relicw'cd, that |there Avas hope that avc might export furniture.—The 
free command of dyc-Avoods, again, Avas highly important to our manufactures. 
As for ores, copper had hitherto boon snudted in bond, and actually sent aAvay 
on account of tlu' dutic.s, Avhile aau; had to im])ort from France and Bedgium 
copper smelted Avith our oAvn ca)al.—Oils and (,‘Xtrac4s, indispmisablc in many 
manufactures, Avere made freely accessible by reduction of duty. And above 
all these benefits Avas that of the change in the timber duties. Colonial timber 
Avas to be admitb'd duty-free.; and this Avould enable parliament to diminish 
the duties on Baltic timber, to the loAvest point^consistent Avith good faith to- 
Avards Canada. The greatest authority on free-trade .subjects, Mr. Deacon 
Hume, had said, that if avc had untaxed timher as Ave had untaxed coal and 
untaxed iron, Ave should be providf.'d Avilh the three great primary raAV 
materials of employment and consum])tion. This avc were henceforth to have. 
We should have better ship-building, and more of it. Our fisheries Avould 
extend, from the superior character of fishing-boats. The quality of our dAVcll 
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ing-houses, bridges, and utensils of various kinds, could not but be greatly iin- 1S4‘2. 
proved. — 

Among the most interesting of the proi)osed changes, were those relating to 
food. The agi’iculturists would benefit by the introduction of cloven and otlier 
seeds, which had hitherto paid a high duty. The farmers liked this very well; 
but they wera dreadfully alarmed at rvhat was to be done about cattle, salt 
meat, and fish. There was no reason to apprehend that the Jbitisli nation 
could be fed in indepcndenc^e of the Britisli farmer and grazier: but it really 
seemed as if some ])eo])le thought such a thing might happen. It was vvcdl 
that there were wide differences of opinion on each liead. While some feared 
for our graziers from the introduction of catde from the Continent, otliers 
thought that tlie graziers would ])rofit largely by tin; fattening of the lean 
beasts which would be imported ; for there never was a doubt (unha])pily) that 
the consumption of meat in England ought to he vc'ry much largc'r iudi’ed than 
it had been any time within this century. Tlie consum])tiou of meat was no¬ 
where on the increase in any projiortion to the increase of numbers; and in 
loo many localities it was knorvn that meal-eating rvas becoming confined to a 
higher and a higher class in society. The Minister, for one, therefore, had no 
up]»rehehsion of the ruin of the graziers from the alteration; and he j)ro])os('d 
to admit cattle, fresh and salted meat, hams, lard, salmon, and herriiigs, at 
duties considerably reducr'd. T'he immediate ])anie, among the ignorant agri¬ 
cultural class, was great ; and then! were, as usual, adventurers ready to make 
their market of it. Ilutciiers’ meat from Hamburgh rvas advertised at ‘6/1. 
per lb., while the people of Hamburgh wen' themselves jiaying iul. Ninnbers 
of graziers and farmers sold off their cattle for whatever they could get, and 
said that Sir 11.1’cel’s tariff was ruining them. Every horned head seen on 
deck on the arrival of vessels ;it Hull or Harwich counted for a dozt'u to 
alarmed imaginations ; and the ])igs reported w'ere innumerable. But these 
wen; mistak(;s .sure of speedy con'ection; and in a few months, some ])eople 
laughed, and others sighed, on finding how far the supply of animal food fell 
short of the national want. 

The Minister found some difficulty in carrying out the true princi[)le of re¬ 
ducing duties to the jioint which sho\ild obviate smuggling. On this principle 
the duty on straw plat had been reduced from ITs. per lb. to 5.s.: but the stir 
made wars so great, and ap])arently so charitabh! tow’ards tin; ])oor wu)men and 
children in country districts, w'hose employment wars supposed to be at stake, 
that the jwint Avas yielded so far as to raise the 5.s-. to Ts. Od. But the jMinistcr 
]>ointed out the mistake in parliament, producing, to the great amusement t)f 
the House, and no doubt of the smuggling ])ortion of society, an ordinary 
looking bundle of straw for platting, in the centre of which W'as conceak^d a 
small roll of straw plat, such as it would still be worth while to smuggle, if 
the duty was higher than 5s. per lb.—Some opi)osition was made to the new 
duties on s'.vine, and fish, and apples, and butter, and other articles; but large 
majorities in every case affirmed the government duties. The Whitsuntide 
holidays had allowed time for consultation and reflection: the panic about the 
importation of cattle had ceased already, and mutton W'as again 7d., and even 
SfA jier 11). ; so that all was fair for carrying the new tariflT. The objections of 
o])position related to the omission of sugar from the tariff reductions, and thi' 
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treatment of corn, and the difference between the duties on colonial and on 
foreign productions. The replies were, that the reduction of the corn duties 
was considerable enough for the present; that the case of sugar was an ex¬ 
ceptional one ^and that government had done all it could in freeing colonial 
produce, thus preparing for negotiation about foreign produce, and setting an 
example of fearless freedom of trade to other countries.—On the whole, there 
was a more gcne*ral assent than usual to the measure, and less ])arty recrimi¬ 
nation. The ex-Ministers told of rvhat they had intended to do in the same 
direction, if tliey had not been stopped by their failure in the treatment of the 
two first articles—corn and sugar. Here was the thing done—every one feel¬ 
ing tliat the corn (piesti(ni was as truly a lucrely dc'f'erred one as the STigar. 
Both these remained to be dealt with hereafter; and meantime, here was a 
provision for the extension of manufactures and commerce, the increase of 
food, and such a reduction in the genei'al cost of living as would go far to 
enable the ])eople to pay their new Income tax, and perhaps compensate for it. 
Alen might differ, and did differ, as to whether tliis new tariff was valuable 
only as a move in the right dirc'ction, or whether it would also achieve what 
its authors hoped, in the (-xtension of trade, and the im])rovcment of comfort: 
but none—unless it were a few bigots in and out of parliament—doubted tlie 
(hrstoms Acts reform to l)e a good thing. One gentleman would have free 
trade in every thing but lierrings ; another in every thing but straw ])lat; and 
Sir R. Peel and Lord J. Russell in every tiling but corn : but these separate 
opinions merged in general satisfaction that, out of 1200 articles that paid 
Oustoms duties, 750 were to be reduced;—and a large majority of these to a 
merely nominal amount.—The Bill passed the (.’ommons, amidst loud cheer¬ 
ing, on the 28th of June. 

In the other House, Lord Stanhope jirophesied that the measure would be 
fatal to the power and reputation of the minister who brought it forward, and 
that we should end by having our navy and many other classes fed by foreigners 
instead of by British fanners. Lord Colchester thought he might vote for this- 
Bill without advocating the general principles of free trade, and merely as an 
improvement in Customs management. Lord Stanhojie laboured hard with 
amendments in committee, and against the third reading; but in vain; and 
Lord Radnor was as energetic in opposition for the reason that the Bill did 
not go far enough. But those two were joined by only seven more on the last 
decisive occasion, when the Bill passed by a vote of 52 to 9 on the 8th of 
July. 

The article of sugar was not passed over this session because it did not stand 
in the tariff. It had a debate to itfself. The subject was becoming a difficult 
one; and men were growing positive and peremjitory as usual, in proportion 
to the difficulty. No difficulties, in all our mortal experience, arc so formid¬ 
able as those which—the result of wrong-doing—attend the transition from 
Avrong to right-doing; and the [lerplexities about slave-produce were now 
showing themselves to be in proportion to the moral mistake and offence of 
slavery. Amidst the never-ending complexities of the subject, and entangle¬ 
ments of the yearly debates, we may single out the two most important 
as]>ects of the question, and show how they appeal'd at this time. 

On the one hand, the West India jilanters urged that their lives had grown 
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up, and their property been employed, under the legal institution of negro 1842. 
slavery, and a sy.steni of protective duties on sugar—now, slavery was abolished 
in their islands, but not in other sugar-producing countries : and they claimed 
the continuance of high sugar duties, both as a canying ouT of the system 
under which they had invested their, fortunes in the West Indies, and as a 
necessary condition of their competing with countries where slave-labour was 
at command. On the other hand, the friends of tlie jioor in England showed 
how sugar had become truly a necessary of life, wbeii it was needful for the 
infants’ food in the cottage, and for the temperate man’s meal of tea or cotfet; 

—which were largely superseding intoxicating drinks—and for the use of 
many articles of food which could not be eaten without it. They showed the 
hardship and (as they considered) the iniquity of making the Eritish labourc.-r, 
who had already paid so much to the planters as compensation for tlio loss of 
slave property, now go without sugar, or pay double for it, to bolst('r uj) the 
fortunes which had been invested under a bad system ; a system wliosc bad¬ 
ness ensured its overthrow. Somebody must suffer—as i.s always the case; 
wlierc a social sin has been committed : and that sonujbody ought to be any¬ 
body rather than the British labourer. Tlicn, reasons were alleged wliy it 
ought to be, and must be, the planter-class that should suffer—tliat a system 
requiring high duties cannot, in our age of the world, exist for any length of 
time : that the withdrawal of protection would compel the ])lanters to better 
methods of cultivation—to more agricultural skill and improved management: 
and that, if estates could not be made to answer under such imj^roved methods, 
they were not worth sustaining at all.—This was one aspect of the contro¬ 
versy. 

The other related to the condition of the institution of slaverv in the w'orld "" 

•' \ j'.iiy \ II.\s 

—to our relation to it—and to the effect upon it of our rate of sugar duty. 

The controversy hei'c was as to whether we had so pledged ourselves to the 
cause of human liberty as to make it supersede the interests of our planters in 
the West Indies, and our labourers at home; whether, in short, it was a case 
in which we were unreservedly to sacrifice the interests of individuals to the 
maintenance of a great ])rinciple of social morals all over the world. In con¬ 
nexion with this was the question whether, as a matter of fact, slavery was 
restrained by our high sugar-duties and other arrangements, and whether it 
would be aggravated by admitting free-trade ])rinciplcs into this department 
of international traffic. On the one hand, it was proved that the slave trade 
was constantly on the increase, in spite of all arrangements, if not in conse¬ 
quence of them; and it was argued that the strongest political ground for the 
abolition of slavery was the superior value of free over slave labour : while, on 
the other hand, it was protested that the peculiarity of the case took it out of 
the category of free trade; and that if slave-grown sugar were admitt('d to our 
markets under any duties which would leave it within reach of popular con¬ 
sumption, a great stimulus would be given to slave cultivation, and a new 
lease of life given to the criminal institution. 

From year to year wore these opposing views brought forward, and sup¬ 
ported by their respective arguments. On the present occasion, the explana¬ 
tions of the government were looked forward to with impatience, from the 
increased eagerness of the friends of the people that they should have cheap 
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sujT.ir wliilo oiijoyiDg so many other relaxations, and because the late ministers 
insisted on a reduction of the sugar duties, as next in importance to their eight¬ 
shilling corn duty. On the Ord of June, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declared the iiSbility of the government to reduce the sugar duties that year, 
■\vell-])leasod as they would bo to do it. To reduce the (tolonial sugar, and not 
the foreign, would be to forfeit some revenue without elFectually diminishing 
the cost to the consumer; and (here were two objections to reducing tlu' 
foreign sugar duty; the loss to tin* revi’uue, which would he greater than could 
he adventured in the same year with the tariff reduction ; and the delay of 
fonngn ])owers in affording a sufficient guarantee against slav(!ry and the slave 
trad(!. An anti-slavery sentiment was sponging up in slave-holding commu¬ 
nities, and it might he eminently mischievous to the anti-slavery cause to 
throw o])eu our markets at that juncture to slave-grown sugar. The goverii- 
nu'ut therefore could offer no change this year, and tlu\ reductions proposed 
by o])positiou members were rej(^c;t^Hl by largo majorities.—In the session of 
1843, the same process was gone through; the ministers proposed no change, 
and gave the same reasotis; and they wi-re met by the same arguments and 
some fruitless amendments from the o]q)osition. 

There was not time, towards the clos(,' of the busy and profitable session, for 
a full discussion of the Poor-law Pill—so deeply as the question of pauper I'c- 
lief was affected by th(‘ urgent distress of the times. Many members had 
much to say against the e.xisting law, and m'w arrangements to propose : and 
it was absolutidy necessary to do something; for the (’ommission had been re- 
new(‘d, by a vote in the ]u-eceding session, for one year; and there must be a 
provision made against tlu; expiration of the term. With some trouble and 
difficulty, the Home Secretary obtained a renewal of the term of the Commis¬ 
sion for five years, and a .settling of some indispensable practical points. A 
strong effort was made by Mr. Escott to procure permission for magistrates to 
administtu' out-door relief at their discretion; but under no pressure of haste, or 
alarm iit tlu' prevailing distress, could the House be so mad as to vote away the 
essential ]>rinciple of the gnait Poor-law reform, though there seemed, at one 
moment, some fi'ar tliat it might. Mr. Escott’s motion in favour of ovit-door 
relic'f at the discretion of the magistrates, was rejected by a majority of !)() 
to 55 ; and the (iomnussion was removed for five years, undcu- a promise from 
Sir .1 ames Graham that he would introduce a new Pill early in the next ses¬ 
sion, in whit;h some needful reforms should be proi)os('d. 

This year, 1842, settled the law of laterary Proj)orty, as it at present stands, 
and as it will stand for a long time to come.—Pefore the days of Queen Anne, 
it was concluded, as a matter of course, that any book or other literary pro¬ 
duction, was the property of its author; and the old registers of the Stationers’ 
Company show that some thousands of books, even as early as the times of 
Elizabeth, passed from owner to owner, by descent or sah', like any other 
])roperty. Acts of I’arliament, and Star-chamber decrees also iifford evidence 
that political and legal authorities considered literary works to be the exclu¬ 
sive proi>crty of their authors.—At no time docs any one appear to have 
doubted the author’s exclusive right over his production while it remained in 
MS. The doubt, tvhen it arose, related to his ownership when, by act of 
publication, he had made his ideas general property. The doubt seems to 
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exhibit a more confusion between the ideas and the vehicle in which they arc 1812. 
coimnunicated ;—between plaf>iaiisin and piracy. The people of (he United 
States appear to he. still unable to make the distiiudion. IJecause they can 
derive and reproduce ideas from an English hook, they cannot see why they 
should not lay hands on the work itself, reprint it, pocket tin; proceeds of 
(lie sale without consideration of the author, and, as long as our own laws 
allowed the practice, send tlieir cheap cojiics to Europe, and sell tlu'in under 
the author’s own eye. Yet more;—they cannot see why tlu'y should not tak(> 
a work by an English author whose name will secure a sale, cut out sonu' 

])ortions of the book, alter the title, make ’it such as the author would not 
acknowledge, put his name to it, jirofit by that name, and send him no shan; 
of the proc(!cds. They cannot see why they should not ])ut the author’s name 
to a work whicdi In; has chosen to ]mblish anonymously, llarbarous and base 
as this ignoraiK^e and cupidity appear, unabh; /as such agents shoiy themselves 
(,o be to conceive of a book as a work of art which must no more be tamjiercHl 
Avith than a statin; or a picture, it but little exceeds our own barbarism on 
(his subject a century and a half ago, or even that which might be found 
among the unreflecting and unintellcctual np to the period of (he passage of 
the (Jopyright Act of 1842. 

If books weri', bi'fore the 18th cmitury, considered as of course the property aj-t <.i nin 
of their authors, the sujiposition is now held to have been put an end to by 
the passage of a law which s('cur<>d to authors and their heirs the jnopi'iity in 
tlu'ir works for a term of years—which was in faid. taking the ]iro])('rty from 
them after the ex])iration of that t(>rm of years. The Act was passed in 1710 ; 
and th(‘ term fixed rvas twenty-one yiairs from the day of jnddication for Avorks ,^'y 
already in print: and fourteen years for all Avorks to lx; hencefoiAvard ])ub- * 

lished ;—the latter tmm being once rcneAvable, if the author should be still 
living at the end of the first fourteen years. More than half a cimtury after- 
Avards, hoAvever, Lord Mansfield and other antlioritii's settled, as they thought, 
that the perpetual right of the author over hisAVork Avas not put an end to by 
the statute of 1710; but again, five years afterwards, Lord Mansfield and 
those Avho agreed Avith hirr#(thc .Itulges being in fact eipially divided) Aven; 
overruled ; and it Aiais decided, from 1774 ouAvards, that perpetual copyright 
was put an end to by the intervention of slatutcs.—In 1814, the t('rm Avas act.,! mu 
extended in favour of authors, it being now fixial at (Avi'uty-i'ight years for the 
author and his assigns, and furthermore for the term of the author’s life, if he 
should survive the tAventy-eight years’ term. 

The mischiefs of those restrictions Avere found to he such as had tiot been 
dreamed of by law-makers Avho beliiwed they Averc granting a boon to authors ; 
and by this time, some of these evils Averc becoming evident (o tin; most care¬ 
less and uninterested. The family of Sir Walter Scott,, stripjied by his great Movmrvnv 
losses, might be supposed to have an honourabh; jiroA’isiou in his splendid 
array of works, Avhich the Avorld Avas still buying, ns eagerly its eAvr; but the 
term of copyright of “ Waverley” was about to exjnre; and then; Avas no one 
Avho could not see the injustice of transferring to tin' public a ])ro]x;rty so 
evidently sacred to heirs.—Again, the ]io<;t AVordsAVorth Avas iioav an aged 
man. Ills was a reputation Avhich it had taken half a century to bring out 
clear from the prejudices and false tastes of society in his e.nly day. If lie 
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1842. W(!ie to (lio now, his family would bo deprived of all benefit from the sale of 
—' his works.—Again, Southey came forward to declare that he had been pre¬ 
vented by the existing copyright law from undertaking works of weight, 
research, and permanent vahie, from inahility to undertake labours whose 
fruits would bo taken from him and his lu^irs just when the world was begin-, 
ning to find the value of his hooks and to buy them. It was clear that the 
operation of the law was to discourage the preparation of solid works, recpiir- 
iug research and the exiicnses which belong to it, and yielding pecuniary 
v('comp('nse only slowly and tardily, while it encouraged a flashy light litcra- 
tur(', such as might coinmaud an immediate, though temporary sale. I’robably 
tin' attention of tlic cardes.s uas fixed on this ejuostion of literary ]>ropcrty 
ri,.Ns l,y ]>etitions sent up to parliament by various authors about this time; 

and by none more than by the I’etitiim of Thomas (Jarlyle, which bears date 
in the .spring of ISIV,). 'I'his petition is a remarkable document, which may 
well find its place here fiann its including considerations of greater depth, and 
more im])ortance to social philosophy and morals, than some matters to which 
a grealenspace has necessarily been given. 


llllIMM’, A |U il 7, 
I8d't 


“ To tfic Honour,-iWe tlic Commons of England in Parluiment .assembled, tlie petition of 
'J’ii()M\s CAiii.vi.E, a writer ofbooks, 

“ Humbly sbowetb, 

“ Tliat your ])etitioiior bas written certain books, being incited tbereto by various innocent 
or laudable consideration.s, cbielly by tlie tbougbt that said books might in tbc end be found 
to be worth somotbing. That your petitioner had not the liappine.ss to receive from Mr. 
Thomas Tegg, or any jmblisber, re-ptiblishi‘r, printer, bookseller, bookbnyer, or other tbc like 
man or body of men, any encouragement or countenance in writing of .said books, or to dis¬ 
cern any ebaneo of receiving sucli: but wrote tbem by effort of bis own and tbe favour of Hea¬ 
ven. That all u.seful labour is worthy of recompense : that all bone.st labour is worthy of the 
chance of rccom|)ense : that the giving tind assuring to e.aeh man what recornfxm.sc bis labour 
has actually merited may be said to bo the business of all Legislation, Polity, Government, and 
Social Arrangement whatever among men—abusine.ss indispcn.sable to attempt, impossible to 
.accomplish accurately, diliicult to accomplish without inaccuracies, that become enormous, 
unsupj)ovtable, and the parent of social confusions wbieb never altogether end. Tliatyour 
petitioner does not undertake to say what recompense in money this labour of his may deserve: 
whether it deserve any recompense in money, or whether Money in any quantity emild hire 
liim to do the like. That this his labour bas iound hitherto, in money or moneyks worth, 
small recompense or none : that ho is by no moans sure of its ever finding recompense . but 
thinks that, il so, it will be at a distant tiiiu*, when he, tbc labourer, will jirobably no longer 
he in need of money, and those dear to him will still be in need of if. That the law does at 
least protect all persons in selling tbe produotion of their labour at wb.at they can get for it, 
in all market-places to all lengths ol time. Much more than this the law does to many, but 
so much it does to all, and less than this to none. That your jietitioner cannot discover him- 
selfto have done unlawfully in this his said labour of writing books, or to have become cri¬ 
minal, or have forfeited the law s protection thereby. Contrariwise your petitioner believes 
firmly that he is innocent in said labour; that if he be found in the long run to have written 
a genuine enduring book, his merit therein, and desert towards England and English and 
other men, will be considerable, and not easily estimable in money ; that, on the other hand, 
if his book prove false .and ephemeral, he and it will be abolished and forgotten, and no harm 
done. Ph.at, in this manner, your ])etitioner jilays no unfair game against the world ; his 
stake being life itself, so to speak (for the penalty is death by starvation), and the world's 
stake nothing till once it see the dice thrown; so that in any case the world cannot lose. 
That in the happy and long-doubtful event of the game's going in bis favour, your petitioner 
submits that the sm.all winnings thereof do belong to him or his, and that no other mortal has 
justly cither part or lot in them at all, now, henceforth, or for ever. May it therefore please 
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your Honourable House to protect him In said happy and long-doubtful event; and (by pass- 1842 

lug your Copyright Rill) forbid all Thomas Toggs, and other extraneous i)ersons, entirely __ ' > 

unconcerned in this adventure of his, to steal from him his small winnings, for a space of 
sixty years at the shortest. After sixty yearn, unless your Honourable House provide other¬ 
wise, th(!y may begin to steal. 

“ And your petitioner will over pray. 

“ Thomas Cariylk,” 

The sixty years lioro mcutioiied were tlic term proposed by ibe mover for a 
new Copyriglit Act—Mr. Serjeant Tallburd—iu three successive sessions. 

In 1811, his Hill was thrown out, mainly thron”h the influence of a s])eech of 
Mr. Macaulay’s, which afforded an huinhling proof of the carehsssness of the 
House on subjects 'which had irot been lon^ rendeiaal familiar by discussion. 

A.S for the riddle how an able literary man could utter .sucli a s[)eech, and 

venture to offer it to the House, the answen- o-ivam at the time was that there 

must be reasons behind—some cau.se which could not be alleged—for such a 

man ('xposing himself in a s])ecch unsound in its whoh; argument, and for the 

House acting ui)on it. The re;ison most commonly sn])posed wa§ that the 

Hill hefore the House was badly drawn, and could not have; been worked: — 

if so, it might have been better to have pointed this out. Hut it does not 

matter much what the real reason was; for Mr. IMacaulay himself wrought, 

on the other side iu the ne.xt session, when Serjeant Tallburd was no longer 

in the House. Lord Mahon brought forward the subject, i)roposingan e.xh'ii- i,oii]. 

sion of twenty-five years in the term of literary ])ro])rietorship. IMr. Macau- k. ilo. 

lay ])roposed a burn of forty-two yc'ars, on which the House decided. More- ii.ins.nd, im, 

over, the House accepted another amendment brought forward by Lord IMahou * 

and opj)osed by Mr. Macaiday, which gave to the heirs a further term of 

seven years from the death of the author. Under the somewhat sudden zeal 

for the rights of authors, therefore, shown by parliament in 18 (2, the law ... i.aw 

awarded to authors the sole property of their works for life, and to their heirs 
for seven years more. If those seven years should cxi)ire before the end of^"' ' 
forty-two years from the time of publication, then the right'was to run through 
the forty-tw'o years. This was something gained in the direction of juslice: 
and few now doubt that it will be found possible so to make arrangements for 
the preparation of Cyclopajdias and other cOTn])ilations as in time to allow to 
authors and their heirs their literary ])roperty in jterpetuily ; as evany argu¬ 
ment for such a product being property at all is adverse to its ceasing to Ix' so 
at any particular date. If the institution of property is to stand, it is hardly 
possible that this kind—of so special and high an order—should remain pre¬ 
carious and transitory, in comparison with all else. 

As the elections of 1841 had been a last struggle for and against the main " 

tciiance of the Whig government, it was natural that bribery—always too 
common at a general election—should ahound; and it was believed that on 
this occasion the profligacy had exceeded all ordinary limits. Several cases 
had been brought before election Committees in the f'ommons for iirvestiga- 
tion; and the termination of some of these imiuiries was so strange as to 
attract suspicion, and cause uneasiness, both in and out of the House. The 
return of the Members for Reading was objected to, on tbe ground of bribery; 
evideircc was produced before the Committee, which went to substantiate (he 
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1842. charges; aud in the midst of the business, the Committee was suddenly 
informed that the petition was withdrawn. There was nothing to bo done 
but for the Committee to declare the sitting members duly elected: but every 
one suspected that this was not the cn^ of the matter, rrescntly it was an¬ 
nounced that one of the members for Heading was about to accept the Chiltern 
Hundreds. A similar proceeding followed in a second case, and a third, and 
a fourth : and, where the seat was not immediately vacated, or declared to be 
held only till next month, it was rumoured and believed that the resignation 
would take i)lace at the end of the session. This was a degree of corru])tiou 
not to bo cndur(.‘d: and on tlie 5th of May, Mr. Roebuck gave notice that, on 
the next evening, he should put a question to the member for Reading, and 
other members whom he named. 

Mil. i!oriM (h. singular scene took place in the House—a scene very instruc¬ 

tive to those who witnessed it, and to those who afterwards read of it. Mr. 
Roebuck was universally regarded as an upright man and independent 
meud)er, who had the fullest right that uprightness and indejieiidencc could 
give to watch over the ])urity of the representation, and rebuke every act of 
corruption. But he was also felt to bo fully conscious of his position, and not 
at all too modest in the c'xliibition of it. He was considered rather too apt to 
assume the oflice of censor on occasions which weir; hardly worth the unpojm- 
larity he attracted to himself by it; and, by long tenure of this office, his 
sj)cakiug had vesrged more and more towards lecturing—towards admonition 
—in an assemblage Avhere such a tone is least admissible. After he had 
announced that he had a question to ask of the member for Reading and other 
members, tlunc was much eagerness for the sport. Every one kmnv that Mr. 
Roebuck would be in the right, and his victims most miserably embarrassed 
by the Avrong of their ])osition; and tin; scene Avas likely to be a curious one, 
betwei'n the haughty purism of the censor on the one hand, and the im])otent 
anger of the compromised members on the other. The scene Avas a curious 
one, but not through any frailties of Mr. Roebuck’s. According to all 
accounts, he was quiet and courteous in manner, said nothing more than the 
occasion justificsd, and made only such inquiry as it Avas incumbent on any 
member to make Avho had at heart the honour of parliannmt and the in¬ 
tegrity of the representation. 

Umikiird, Uiii.im. IVlr. Roebuck, addressing himself to I.ord Chelsea, one of the numibcrs 
for Rtiading, said he had heard and b(!li(.‘ved that the inquiry before the 
Committee had been put an end to by a com])romise, in Avhich one, if not 
both, of the members for Reading Avas concerned; a bond having been entered 
intoAvith their knoAvledge, if not in their names, to the effect that one or both 
of them should vacate his seat by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds. Such a 
transaction Avas a breach of the privileges of the House;; and he Avas tlu;refore 
entitled to ask, Avhich he did Avith the most ix;rfect respect for Lord Chelsea, 
Avhether he was cognizant of any such arrangement. The same question was 
aftei'j'ards put, with the same deliberation and courtesy, to the niemb(;rs for 
Nottingham, Lcavcs, Renryn, and Harwich.—Most of the members apjeealed 
to made the weakest ]>ossible reply. They assumed an air of indignation, and 
refused to ansAver impertinent questions about their private affairs and per¬ 
sonal arrangements. As the (picstion was based on the strong ground of the 
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privilege of ])arliamcut, this I'utile reply was ecpiivaleiit to an admission of 184ll. 

inability to make a better; and it was tbns received—Mr. Roebnek thanking - 

each gentleman significantly for bis answer, and the House listening in 

mingled anxiety and amusement. One member, IMr. Klpliinstone, avowed’'™''"'''''"' 

that an objectionable compromise bad been agreed upon; that be was no party 

to it; and that be was not going to vacate bis scat—a welcome ])ie(a‘ of I'rank- 

ness aiid manliness in the midst of the strange scene. Captain Plumridge, 

who sat for Penryn, was no less intrepid. He said be knew nothing of the iiauh.mi.i.iui 

compromise till it was made ; and he disapi)roved of the arrangement, when be ' 

was told of it, and did so still. But be afterwards drew upon himself a rebuke 

ffoin Mr. Roebuck by declaring, in terms which made the lax assemblage 

laugh uproariously, that be retired because be bad “ made a bad bargain.” In ll.inMiid, Kill 

the midst of the (piestioning scene, the Chancellor of the Exchequer end('a- 

voured to break in, and call the attention of the House to a discussion on the 

rncome tax: but the inclination of the House Avas to see this business to an 

end ; and it did so. After all the impttgned members bad answered, or 

declined to answer, the discussion was adjourned to the next Monday. It 

then a])])eared bow awakening was the impression made on the House, and 

bow ust'lcss were all attem])ts to stifle Mr. Roebuck’s inquiry. A (kmimiftcc 

of inv('stigation Avas appointed: and it was clear tliat, though the Avork of that 

Committee might be inq)eded, and the exftress aims of its author thwarted by 

technical devices, the honour of the House was really appealed to, and sonu' 

check Avas ])ut iq>on corru])tion. One striking incident Avas the refusal of tlie 

apj)ointmcnt of StcAvard of the Cbilterji Hundreds by the Cbanccdlor of the 

ICvcbequcr.—There av as, once upon a time, such an office in reality—thesn uwii,,. 

business of the StcAvard being to watch o\'er the safely of that district of HVINUKI US. 
Buckinghamshire called the Chilteru Hundreds, Avlien its Avoods Averi' infested 
with banditti, aa’Iio Avere a perpetual trouble to the rural inhabitants. The 
office had long been merely nominal; but it served, under the description of 
“ a ]daee of honour and profit under the CroAvn,” as a means of vacating a 
seat in parliament, Avhich cannot be resigned under any other plea than having 
aceejiterl such an office. Tin; office is resigned as soon as the parliamejitary 
seat is vaieated, that it may be ready for the ire.xt applicant. On the present 
occasion, the ai)plication of one of the members for Reading Avas met by tlu; 
following reply from the Chancellor of the Excheejuer: “ Under ordinary i-.'iu U'ill I)l(t1l«»ll 
circumstances, 1 should not feel justified in availing myself of the discretion ' ’ ’ 
vested in me in order to rel'usc or delay the ap])ointment for Avhich you have 
applied, when sought for Avith a vioAv to the resignation of a scat in parliament. 

But after the disclosures Avhich have taken place Avit.h respect to ca'rtain 
boroughs, of Avhich Reading is one, and after the admission of the facts by 
the })artie8 inh'rested, 1 consider that by hauling my assistance to the fulfil¬ 
ment of any ('ngagement which may have been entered into as arising out of 
any such compromise, 1 should, in some sort, make myself a party to transac¬ 
tions Avhich I do not a])provc, and of Avhich the House of Commons has implied 
its condemnation. 1 feel, moreover, that by a refusal on my part of the moans 
by which cilone such engagements can bti fulfilled, I afibrd the most effectual 
discouragement to the entering into similar comjH’omises in future, and thus 
promote, so far as is in my power, the intentions of the House of Commons.” 
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Mr. Roebuck moved for .and obtained a (’onimittec of Investigation into 
the cases before the House. He moved for and obtained a Rill of Indemnity 
to Witnesses ; and the inquiry was conducted with closed doors. The Com¬ 
mittee rei)oited, towards the end of July; and it was this Report which 
decided Mr. Goulburn to refuse the Chiltern Hundreds to l.ord Chelsea. 
On the refusal being canvassed in the House, the rreinier avowed that Mr. 
Goulburn had acted with the concuiTencc of the whole Cabinet. Mr. R!t)e- 
buck’s resolutions, founded on the Rei)ort of the Committee!, against issuing- 
writs for the com])romisod boroughs till jfarliamcjit had jn'ovided some security 
against election bribery, were neg.i^ived; but every one felt that the R(‘[)ort, 
with its disclosures and disj)<assionate comments, could not be ino])erative.— 
1/ord John Russell introdutted a Rill whose chief objects wm-c to facilitate! the 
disclosure of bribery committed, rather than to visit it with now penaltic's; 
and to prevent such compromises as had lately disgraced the House. The 
Rill passed both Houses before the conclusion of the session, and became law 
on the 10th of August. 

There waas something really refreshing to the country, in the midst of its 
distresses, in the character and action of this session of parliament. At the 
b(!ginning, the Op[)Osition w.as Jiostile, saucy, active, and united : and it was 
<!urious to see how^ it changed under the eye of a minister who could frame 
measures first, and then carry them". Some of his measures wa*re as unaccept¬ 
able to classes and parties as any that had been brought forwaril for some 
years ; yet their progress, from their first conception, to their becoming the 
law of the land, was never delayed. The nation.^saw and felt that its business 
was understood and accomplished, and the House of Commons was n<j longm- 
like a .sloe])cr under nightmare. The long session was a busy one. TIk- 
Qu(!en W'ore a cheerful air when she thanked her jiarliament for their effectual 
labours. The Opjiosition was no longer such as could impede the opt'rations 
of the next session. The condition of the country was fearful enough ; but 
something was done for its fulure im])rovemcnt, and the w.ay was now shown 
to be o])en for further beneficent legislation. The solitary circumKtan(!e of 
<’ongratulation, in regard to the condition of the people, was that thure was 
once more a good harvest. 
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Y^llEN parliament roassemlili'd on the 2cl of Febniary, there Avas no 18El. 

^ “ increased ho)>(Tidness in any <iuarUn-. The distress had deejiened ; the —- 

revi'iiue returns indieati'd a lessened eousnini)tion of arfieles of ])o])id<ir com- 
fort: and the afiriciiltural interests AA'c'ie almost as d<‘pressed and alarmed as 
the mannfiietnriuf^ and commercial classes. Some said the tariff had done no 
good—forgetting that, as much of it did not come into use till Octoher, it Avas 
too soon yet to form ;i judgment. Some said the tariff' caused the distn-ss ; 
and this was so far true that the ignorant among the agrieidtural hody 
did fall into a ji.anic ahont the importation of food, and incur great losses hy 
selling oft' stock, and spreading their OAvn feitrs over their oaa'ii class. Some 
a])prehended another change in the Corn hiAV^ and all felt that tlu'y Avere not 
settling doAvn Avith any confidence under tin* new Sliding Seale, while the 
I,eagu(‘ Avas so groAving in numlx'rs and dignity as to appear very like a ncAv 
]K)Aver in the State. Ihider these circnmskinces, tlie character of the session 
of 1845 could he easily anticipated. It Avas chiefly occupied Avith the con¬ 
dition of the industrial classes. 

.\nd here must arise the old difficulty—the difficulty Avhich is yet unsolAa'd, 
and Avhich must remain unsolved while our representative system continues 
imperfect—tin- difficulty of determinijig the true province of legislation in re¬ 
gard to the interests of the industrial class('s. This Avas in fact, though not 
in Avoids, the oiu' great controversy of the session of 1843, as it may yi't be of 
future sessions. T’here Avi're not many men in the IIou.se, though there AAcre 
too many men in the country, Avho Avere heard to say that it is the business of 
the government to find employment and food for the people : hut there Avei'C 
men of oiiposite extremes in irolitics, Avho contendi'd that it Avas the duty of 
government to regulate the interests of the poor, and determine the circum¬ 
stances of their Ha'C's hy laAv. Homi' high ConscrvatiA'cs contended for this on 
the ground of the supposed parental eharac;ter of government AvhiT“h should 
watch over the members of the State tis the Church watches over the memhc'rs 
of its OAvn commuirion. As the high-churchmen claimed dominion, under a 
metaphor, for Mother Church, Avhile the chui-ch Avas in fact impersonal, con¬ 
sisting of air aggregate of helicA’ors, so our high-statesmen claimed dominion, 
under a metaphor, for the State as a parent, Avhilc the State is, in fact, imjier- 
sonal, consisting of an aggregate of persons, agreeing, or destined hy circum¬ 
stances, to live under a particular form of government, hnvs, and customs. 

With tin 'SC high ConscrvatiA'cs wci’c joined those members of the Commons 
Avho verged most toAvards democracy—Avho claimed a special protection for 
the poor from government because the ])Oor Avere unrepresented in the legisla¬ 
ture. A futiu-e Peer and -the Chartist chairman Avho had conducted torch¬ 
light meetings on a Lancashire moor, Avere seen advocating together a legal 
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1843. rognlation of (ho poor man’s labour ; whib; men of inicrmodiato parties advo- 
catod (bo poor inaii’.s caiisc in a dirca-tly o])positc manner ; by ooutendiiig that 
his labour is his only property ; and that to interfere wifli it—to restrict its 
sale by law—is to infringe fatally on the poor man’s rights.—The truth rvas 
(and it is the truth still) there is much to be said on both sides; for the rela¬ 
tion between the State and the working classes in our country is not settled in 
theory, any more than in practice*. It is not only true that the wprking 
classes arc unre])resentcd in the h'gislaturc; but the circulation of labour and 
the su])jdy of food (now at last free) were so restricted by law as to dc^press 
the ]iooi- below the leved of comfort, and the means of education. The (hurch 
failed in her duty of educating the people; and the State placed them at dis¬ 
advantage hy restrictive laws. In eonsc(pienc(', a population has grown up, 
special in its ignorance, its suffc-rings, and its needs, which must be specially 
de.alt with, if at all. It is impossible to admit that, under a representative 
system, it is tin* proper business of the government to regulate the jnivate 
interests of any class whatever. It is ini))os.siblo, uiuh'r the far higher constitu¬ 
tion of humanity, to refuse attention to the ease of the depressed, ignorant, and 
suffering, of our i)eople. The only course seems to be to admit that , as we 
have not been true to our representative system (being at this day far from 
having earned it out), we cannot be harshly true to its theory. Having per¬ 
mitted a, special misery and need to grow uj), wo must meet it with a special 
solatn and aid. As to how the solace and aid are to be given—this is the 
point of difficulty. In the absence of all theory which can command agree¬ 
ment, men must bring themselves into agreement as well as they can under 
the one guiding principle that nothing must he done to imjiair any one’s 
rights as a citizi'ii under a la'jiresi'utative sysfeni. Evmy man who is non' 
practically excluded from the benefits of the rejnesentativc system is to be re- 
gardi'd as destined to inclusion under them ; and nothing that is done for his 
mind or his fortunes by the grace of the state is to lower him from his posi¬ 
tion of theoretical citizenship undc'r a constitution rvliieh jn-esumes every 
man’s condition and interests to be in his own hands.—Whatever names and 
aspects the debates and legi.slation of 1843 might assume, they nen; iilmost 
all, in fact, a study of the serious problem of the relation of the State to tlie 
poor. 

i. ..i,nn(nMik's Lord Ilowiek began, on the 13th of February, witli a motion for the a])- 

ii. ins.iui.Kvi pointment of a. Committee of the whole House' to consider the' distress of the 

country. Tie believial, with Dr. Arnold, that the mass of men randy feed 
political uneasiness and discontent except umh'r ])r('ssurc of pmsoinj^ want, 
lie believed that this pressure had norv become so terrible and so extemsive 
as to peril our institutions ; and he called uj)on the House to consider and 
decide whether it wais not time for government to intin fere. The mode of 
interference wdiich he desired was the repeal of all restrictions on importation; 
and especially on that of corn—it being understood, however, that the movi'r 
desired the imposition of the 8.9. fixed duty. The real interest of the motion 
and the debate lay in the certainty that it must elicit from the ministers .sonu! 
declaration of their intentions about the Corn laws ; and in the course of it. 
Sir II. Peel declared that no proposit ion about the Corn laws would be brought 
forward this session. Ihit Mr. Gladstone saved the agricultural interest from 
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any false reliance on the stability of the (Jorn law, hy admitting that the 1843. 

whole question of restriction lay in thi? extent to which the country Avas able --- 

to hear the application of the principles of free trade. The oi)position mem- 
hers now began, Avith good reason, to treat the ('orn laAV as a “ temporary” 
expedient, and everything the minister said about it as a “ tem])orary ” 
answer. This Avas felt by all the Anti-Oorn-laAV ineinhcrs to he true; and 
they, hy saying so, not only prepared the Avay for the total repeal of the Corn 
law, hut prepared the agricultural party to expect it.—liOrd IloAviek’s motion 
<andd not succeed, because it Avas yet too wam to Team the effects of the great 
measures of tin; ])recedjng year. No one could say y('t what th(' Income 
tax AA'ould yield, nor hoAv the timber trade and other great departments of 
commerce might he stimulated by the ndaxation of duties Avhich had taken 
])lace only since October. The majority against the api)ointm< nt of the lamsiini, uvi 
(.’ommittec Avas 115 in a House of I!)?. 

The next, approach to the great problem Avas made hy Lord .Ashley, Avho i.onu .asmi.iv 
moved, on tin; 2Sth of February, an Address to the iSoA'creigii, ]uayiug that a,''"’' "" 
she would immediately and seriously consider AA’hat eoidd he done for tlie rc'- 
ligions and moral education of the Avorking elass('s.— In addition to the ditli- 
eulties ahvays attending the education question—(difficulties Avhich hav(> been 
exhibited at a })rior period of our history)—(here Avas noAV om^ in connexion 
Avith the ])eeuliar rt'putation of the mover—both in and out of tin? TTouse. It 
had hy this time become a sort of custom in ])arliamen( tojnaise TiOrd Ashley's 
philanthro])y, and deidare expressly a belief that it Ava.s unquestionably sin¬ 
cere—a ])ractice Avhieh gave an inqnession of its being questioned by some¬ 
body. Th(! cause of this Avas, not that Lord .Ashley Avas not a Inimane man ; 
not that he spared time ajid effort to aid the suffering; hut that tin! direction 
of his philanthropy aa as strange! ami questionahh!. Ilis residence Avas in an 
agricultural county Avhere the labourers Aveere reduced to the loAvest condition 
then knoAVu to Englishmen. It Avas so on his father’s estate's; on the estates 
to AA'liich, in the course of nateire, lu! Avas to sueee'e'd : yet he did not take 
under his ])rotecliou his nearest neighhonrs, Avith Avho.se needs he Avas, or 
ought to he, best acejuainted ; hut constituted himself the eham^eion of the 
Lancashire operatives, Avhose familie'S had been earning 3/. ])er Avee k, Avhile 
the peasant fajiiilies, his neighbours, Avon! earning from H.s. to lO.v. ])er Aveek, 
living on food too mean and scanty to s)i])]>ort strength, and sleeping under 
rotten thatch Avliieh let in llu! rain. Lord .Ashley Avas agitating for the perso 
nal safety and for the ('dueation of the class AAdiieli Avas actually the most 
enlightoned, and the best able to take care of itself, of :iny Avorking-( lass in 
England, AA’hile the agricultural labourers of his OAvn county AA'cre in a slatt! 
of desperate ignorance and reckless des])air, Avhitdi demande<l all his efforts to 
redress. KnOAving nothing of “ the manufacturing system,’’ as it Avas called, 
ho had to depeml for information on persons from Lancashin! and other mill- 
districts : and it Avaas notorious that his informants AA cre not ahvays respectahh', 
and that he Avas largely duped ; Avhile he need hut have gone info tin* hovels 
of his father’s peasantry to have seen niiserA', and mental and moral destitti- 
tion, Avhich could not he matched in the Avorst retreats of the manufacturing 
population. Proofs came to light, from time to time, of the bail character and 
unjustifiahle procedure of t.ord Ashley’s eorn'.spnmh'iits and A'isitors from 
VOT.. II. -1 li 
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1813. I.aiicasluro; and it m'us tlioso thin”;s tliat cast a doubt—not on tlic sincnrity 
^ of bis bcnevolonco—but on bis ligbt to assume the position of patron of the 
operatives in parliainejit. Amidst all the prott'stations and complaints which 
were lavished there, there was a general persuasion of something unsound ; 
that Lord Ashley mistook the character of the manufacturing class ; that he 
confounded two orders of social evils—town iwils aitd factory evils; and that 
he had much nnderraUal the intelligence and the resources of the factory 
population. This partly accounts for the uncertain action of the House' gene- 
rallv on Lord Ashley’s entefprises ; ^while, it Jieed not be said, he was disliked 
and slightly regarded by tlie manufactuiin’g interest in the House, as a man 
who nu'ddh'd with what he did not understand, and who strove to set aside 
tlu' great natural laws of society, for the sake of favouring a class who were, 
above all others of their rank, able to take care of themselves. One anecdote 
will sudita? to indicate tiu' state of feeling which must have existed between 
I iord Ashley and the Economist st'ctiou of the ] louse. While the final struggle 
about the (lorn law was going forward, a letter was picked up at Lord Ashley’s 
club, which was evidently dro])ped from his pocket—it being open and 
addressed to him. The waiter who ])ick('d it up enclosed it in an enveloptx 
and sent it to the office of the Anti-(h>rn-law I/Cague, where it was o])ened 
and read as a matti'r of business, without any suspicion of what it was about. 
Tlic letter was from a Lancashire correspondent of Lord Ashley’s, Avho wrote 
that there was no boju' of carrying Lord Ashh^y’s measure of that session but 
by blackening the character of four mill firms, whose names were given. 
These mill-owners ha])])en('d to be of the veiy first 07der—men who had pro- 
vidi'd schoids for the ehildreu of their operatives, who had built model houses 
for their ])eo|d(', opened lecture and reading rooms,^and baths, and ))laces of 
reei eation; who had spontaneously spent many thousands of ])ounds in the 
largest liberality towards their industrial neighbours, and were ordinarily on 
terms of stnmg good-will with them. This letter was discussed by the 
(Council of the Leagau'; and the question was debated whether Mr. Hume, or 
Mr. V'illiers, should not be re(]iiestcd to ])rodu (0 this letter in tlu; House as a 
s])('cimen of tin.'quality of Lord Ashley’s informants from thi; factory districts. 
On the whole, it Avas thought better sim])ly to return the letter to its oAvner, 
because, though the League Couueil had come iuto possession of the docu¬ 
ment ([uite innocently, the trick of the club-house Avaiter might be charged 
upon them ; and the effect of the letter might be destroyed by any disgrace 
attaching to lh<‘ act of its production. Hoav T.ord Ashley regarded the letter, 
then' Avas no evidence to show. Tht' ])roof amounted merely to his being in 
corres])on(h'nee Avith a disre])utable ijiformant. Jhit the story discloses the 
state of feeling existing Ix't Aveen him and the Economist section of the House, 
Avho certainly felt tuemscdAC's justified in calling upon him to do one of two 
things—to a])ply liim.self to the redness of the ignorance and avocs of the agri¬ 
cultural j)o])ulation, Avhose abodes lay lound about his OAvn, and Avhosc case 
he could investigate for himself; or to tuioi ovt'r his championship of the fac- 
toi-y classes to some nuunber of the House who had that knowledge of the 
manufacturing districts in Avhich he Avas ddicii'nt. 

Li 1842, Lord Ashley had brought forAvard ti Bill on behalf of a set of 
people Avho really appetiri'd to have been neglected by till mtinkind, and w'hosc 
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case, when cx])oscd by J.uid Ashley, startled parlianieni and the < ountry. 184:5. 
People who move about above ground, in the face of day, may exhibit their —■ 

own ease, and hope to have it considered by those who look on ; hut it now 
appeared that there was a class moving about underground, in the mines and 
coal pits of England and Scotland, whose condition of suffering and brutali¬ 
zation exceeded all that had ever been known, or could be believed. A Com¬ 
mission of Impiiry, obtained by Lord Ashley, laid oj)en a sccuie Avbich shocked 
the whole country. Women were employed as beasts of burden : children 
were stunted and di.seascil, beaten, overwoVktal, o])])ressed in every way: both 
women and children made to cniwl on all fours in the passage’s ol' the ])its. 
dragging carts by a chain passing from the waist Ix'twcen the legs : and all 
lived in an atmos])h('re of filth and profligacy which could hardl) leav<' a 
thought or feeling untainted by vice. This was seen at once to be a special, 
as well iis an extre-me case; and a Jfill for the ridief of the r\oinc]i and 
children of the colliery population was ])ass(‘d with a rapidity which sonnwvhat 
iupircd its <piality. It was know'u that a strong o])]iosition woidd be raised 
if the thing were not done at once. It was certain that a multitude of women 
and children would be tbrowai out of emjdoyment after tlie ])assage of the Ibll: 
and not a f(‘w ]icrsons d('clarcd the Commissioners’ Report to be full of ex¬ 
aggeration ; and the great jx-rmanent objection remained, of the disastrous 
<'uiise(]uejices of interfering with the labour market. The great maj<n'ily of 
the nation howevc'r felt that it was better to have a large burden thrown on 
the parishi's for a time than to let such abuses continue: that, making evei'y 
allowance for i-xaggc’ralion, the facts wer(' horrible : and that, the labour mar¬ 
ket being already interfered with by l‘'actory 1‘ills, this was not the point to 
stop at. So the Rill pas.srd, with some amendments which Lord Ashley snb- iiam.nd, uv. 
mitted to, rather than wait.—Ry this )5i]l, women were excluded from nriniiig 
and colliery labour altogether. Roys wa're not to be employed tifuder tlw age 
of ten years : and the term of a))prenticesbip was liniit(’d. The Sc'cretaiy of 
State was empowaued to appoint. Ins])ectors of Mines and Collieries,to see that 
the provisions of the Rill were carried out.-—The new law took ('ffect after 
nine months from its date. I’lie operfition has, from time to time, been re¬ 
ported as beneficial; and, tlunigh it has been found diflicult, to previ'ut women 
frotn getting down to work in the ])its after the htibits of a life had made 
other employment unsuitable or imi)ossible to them, tin; pressure upon parish 
or other charity funds turned out to be less than had heen anticii)ated. It 
was a great thing to have put a stop to the employment of women in toil 
wholly umsuited to their frame and their natural duties; and to have broken 
in upon a system of child-.slav('ry which could never have existed so long in 
our country, if it had not been hidden in the r^iajubers of the earth. 

It was between the passage of this Act and its coming into o])eration that 
Lord Ashley moved to address the Queen on the subject of a religious ('duca- 
tion for the working classes : and this brought out from Sir James (fraham a 
statement of a government scheme of education, which was to be (‘ugrafted upon 
a Factory Rill of Lord Ashley’s order of legislation—a law which should con- {lanl'mi, nil, 
trol the destinies of the manufacturing ])opulation, without touching the more 
depressed order of agricultural labourers. It was ])robably owijig in part to 
this, and to the jnevalent belief that the governmen t had been stimulated in 
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1843. its action by a fear of Lord Ashley’s activity and pertinacity, insufficiently 
enlightened by jjhilosophy and exporicinic, tliat the education clauses of Sir 
.James Graham’s Factory Bill failed as they did, and that the Dissenters com¬ 
mitted themselves against it in a spirit of enmity which lowered their posi¬ 
tion more than anything they had done and sutfered for a century before. 

Kmicirion In order to judge of the government scheme and the opposition to it, it 

must be remembered with wdiat difficulty any Ix'ginning whatever had been 
made; how jealous w'as the (diurch of any admission of Dissenters to the 
public funds for educational ])urposes; and how unacceptahle to the Dissenters 
was the idea of compulsory education at all. The difficulty now was that tin; 
])ro]iosed compulsory cducatioTi w'as to be provid('d for that class—for the 
children of the manufacturing districts—where the interest of the Dissenters 
was strongest; rvliile the agricultural classes—the neglected charge of the 
Cdiurch—were left over for a futtire measure. It ought to be acknowledged 
on every hand that here was a call for magnanimity all round. It was an occa¬ 
sion for the tJhurch to acknowledge her neglect, and hast(.‘u to repair it. 11 was 
an occasion for the Dissenters .to be modest about their much greatcjr exertions 
for the education of their own members in the large towms, in consideration of 
the vast deal w'hich it w^as not in their power to do. It Avas an occasion for 
all parties bravely to face the fearful (ruth of the amount of popidar ignorance, 
and to decide deliberately Avhether it was best for all to yield some of their 
desires about doctrinal religious instruction, or for hundreds of thousands of 
children to pass off into utter darkness—ignorant itot only of all religious 
doctrine whatever, but of the plainest truths and ])ractices of morals. The 
t’liurch Avas more equal to the occasion than the Dissenters. The (diurch 
yielded more than she had ever offered before to the consciences of Dissenters; 
and, when the Dissentt;rs thrcAv out the educational part of the gov(u-nment 
schcjne, the C^iurch set vigorously to work to rais*; funds by voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions, for th(! (!xtension and im])rovement of the National Church Schools. 
Whatever may be- thought of tlu; quality of the education given in those 
schools, indisputable ]u-oof Avas afforded in fhe exertions of the Church during 
1843, of the earnestness of (he desire of the Church for the edxicatioh of the 
])Cople, as she conceived of education. The Dissenters at the same time 
ap])ear to hav(! erri-d—naturally, perha[)s, but Avidely and fatally. In their 
h;ar of “ compromise”—a fear usually so honourable and so Aviso—the}' forgot 
that this Avas a <NAse in Avhich loss of time Avas fatal. They had been right 
hitlmrto in r(jei4ing measures of religious liberty Avhich had anything un¬ 
sound in them—in Availing from yt^ar to year for a ])crfect Marriage Bill, for 
instance, ratlim- than jmt up Avith a partial one : but in the present case, every 
year of delay removc'd thousands of children beyond the reach of education, 
and thus consigned them to risks and injury immeasurably more fatal than 
any kind or degree of religious error could ])ossibly have been. Some of the 
Dissenters saAV and felt this, and perceived it to be their duty to take the most 
liberal scheme they could obtain in the first place; try to enlarge it after- 
.Avards; and continue to prosecute their voluntary efforts as before, so as to 
make the government measure a supplement to their own exertions, instead 
of a substitute for them. This, hoAvever, required a magnanimity of which all 
Avere not capable; and the large majority of the Dissenters Avere led away to 
overrate the extent and quality of the education they could impart; to over- 
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look the large area Avhere they could not work at all; and to disregard or 1843. 

deny the great truth that the voluntary priiiciph; is ina])p]icahl(> to education 
because it is jireciscly those Avho need education most that are least capable of 
demanding it, desiring it, and even conceiving of it. The o])position of 
the Dissenters prevailed. The opportunity was lost of taking the Church in 
a genial and liberal mood, and of providing for the children of various sects 
being reared as brethren, while instructed each in the doctrine! of his own 
communion. All that was possible was done for the perpetuating of sectarian 
rancour, and for hounding on ignorance and bigotry to ncAV assaults on the' 
innocence and jceace of society. ISy this mistake', it is noAV ])retty well under- 
stoocl that the Dissenters lost more in character and influi'nee than thc'j' can 
regain in a long course of years: and, with all their large ])romises, sincere 
hut rash, th(!y have! done nothing elfcctual in the way of std)stitution for the 
measure they rejected. 

The outline of the government measure was this. Factory children had 
bc'cn legislated for before, as avc have! seen : and, as was anticipated, such 
legislation had been inoperatira:. It Avas noAV^iroposed that factory children 
hetAA'cen the ages of ccight and thirteen should not Avork for more than six 
hours and a half per day : that they should ho obliged to attc'iid schools j)ro- 
vided for the ])urpose ; the children of churchmen, catholics, and dissenters, 
being committed, for certain appointed hours in every Avc'ck, to the charge of 
their la'spcctive pastors for religious instruction according to the creed of their 
parents. The measure Avas enlarged so as to inchuh! all ]tau]Aer children in the 
towns, and aH other children Avhost! parents Avould consent to their entering 
the schools. Thus the larger projiortion of children then uneducated AA'as 
provided for; and a promise Avas held out of an extension of the system to 
include the n(?glectcd part of the agricultural po])ulation, in a short time. As 
tlu!re was nothing here which need interfere with any existing schools, and as 
the most careful provision Avas made for tin! equality within the schools of 
children of all sects, there Avould really lum: been nothing for the dissAuiters 
to protest against if it had not been for the trusteeship ]»rovision. There Avere 
to be seven trustees to each school under the Act; lour of Avhom Avere to he 
elective, hut the other three must be the ch'rgyman of the district and tAvo 
churcliAvardens. This Avoidd almost necessarily yield a majority of Church 
trustees over dissenters ; but, as it is ditlicult to see Iioav any freer arrange- 
mt'nt could be offered in a society Avhere an Established Cdiurch exists at all, 
the opposition to it amounted to a declaration that their' should he no general 
scheme of education in coexistence Avith an Establishment ; and the jirospect 
of I’opular Education Avas ])ostponed to the day Avhen the Church should be 
overthrown as an EsUihlishment. 

Within the House, all went Avell. Lord J. Russell, Avhile offering some few 
objections, gave the scheme his hearty supjiort as a Avlmle : and men of all 
faiths and parties showed themselves clisjiost'd to concede what was necessary 
to the accomplishment of the object. The Queen’s reply to the Address Avas unnsard, ix>ii. 
cordial. Rut presently the Dissenters were up and stirring in opposition4' 
and their speeches at public mc(!tings and the language of some of their 
petitions evinced a misconception of the measure which shoAved that it was 
doomed. The remainder of the Session would not suffice for disabusing those 
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wlio had boon so unaccountably misled about ibe facts of the measure. An 
iiiquirej- ber<‘ and there bad the curiosity to ascertain liow many, of all the 
alarmed dissenters he was acquaintc'd Mutb, bad seen the Bill, or learned for 
tbcTusclves what its jnovisions really were : and scarcely an instance was found 
of any one baving obtained bis information at iirst band. It was a case of 
panic ; and the result was shown in cdrculars full of misstatements, in ])ul)lic 
meetings full of violence, and in the ])resentation of such a mass of petitions 
against the Bill as bad never bism seen in modern times.—On the 1st of 
May, Sir .lames Orabam brought forward explanations and some important 
amendments, enlarging the numlxu- of trustees, and so altering tlic winding of 
the Bill as to make clear the entire independence of the children of different 
sects,*in regard to religious instruction and worship. But it W’as useless to 
explain and concede. Nearly 200 petitions against the Bill were presinited by 
one member in one day ; and Lord .1. Russell was charged with one from the 
city of T.ondon, signed by 55,000 persons. On the 15tb of .lune. Sir .James 
Graham announced, with (b'e}) regret, that the government felt itself com¬ 
pelled to give up the Lducatymal clauses of the Bill: and oJi the l!)th, he 
jtroposi'd to carry forward the rest of the measure. 

At the beginning of the next Session, accordingly. Sir .James Graham intro¬ 
duced a l^’'actory Bill, divested of the Education clauses; and it was the fate 
of this Bill which indicated the uncertain mind and tcmjier of the House in 
regard to Lord Ashley’s jdiilanthropic enterprises. M’hen this Bill went into 
Commit tee, Lord Ashley moved a clause by which the working day for women 
and young persons was reduced from twelve to ten hours. In-the course of 
his s])eech, he made statements wdiich showed that he did not understand the 
nature of the labour employed in the cotton manufacture any more than the 
groat natural laws which regulate labour and produetion. In this sjicech, he 
went too far for the government, as well as the Economist party, though ho 
was su])])orled by the many w ho indulge feeling at the expense of reason, and 
in indolence of thought;—by the same sort of men as formerly strove to regu¬ 
late ivages, food, and dress, by Act of I’arliament. 8ir .James Graham opposed 
him with pain, seeing how the very subsistence of two millions of people w as 
concerned in .any legislation which should tamper wdth the cotton manufacturi- 
—that great branch of industry which had been introduced under a system of 
freedom from parliamentary interfin-ence. Sir .Tames Graham not only saw 
this as an Economist, but he felt his res]ionsibIlity, as Secrct.ary for the Ilome 
Department , in regard to .any legislative interference which might affect the 
m:iintcnance of tw-o millions of jicople. lie saw tlie consequences of abridg¬ 
ing “ by ouc-sixth the whole period allowed for the rephacement of capital 
and the production of profitand he w'ould not venture the risk of a corre¬ 
sponding reduction of the wages of the w-orkpcople. Tl^c men must stop work 
when the women and boys stopped ; and such a legislative interference with 
the natural course of manufacture was not to be adventured for any reasons 
whie-h had been alleged. The thing to be done was clear to his mind—to 
(iducatc the peoide, so as to enabli* them to take care of their one great pro- 
])erty—tlieir labour, and not to diquive them by law of the disposal of that, 
their only ])ro]>erty. To provide by law leisure and opportunity for children 
to be educated w as one thing :—to stop the labour of W'orking men by restrict- 
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iii}^ the lahoui' of their \vivo.s was auotliei', and lu; iiue^t o])]K)so all iiiterferonee 
wliieh was, in fact, tyranny under the name of Immanity. I’liese were also 
the views of Sir II. reel ; and the govc-rnment was considered so far ])ledgod 
against Ijord Ashley’s motion as that the majority of nine whieli he obtained 
at first was considered a serious defeat. 

T’lun-e was a hope still. When the (dghth clause came to he discussed, 
Lord Ashley would have to move the substitution of ten hours for twelve; 
and government would proceed that far with the Dill, in hoi)e that the House 
would reconsider this important mattm-. When the time came, tlie House 
voted in a way which showed that it did not understand tlu' business before 
it. Thert^ was a juajority of three against (In' pro])osal of twelve hours ; and 
then, immediately after, a majority of seven against tent hours. Sir .lames 
(Iraham said that as the Ilouset would not consent to tlie term of eitlier ten 
or twelve hours, the government must take time to consider what could be 
done iK'xt..—The result was that Lord Ashley gave way—permitting govern¬ 
ment to -withdraw the Bill, and bring in another, which was the same in all 
resjiects, (,‘X(a"pt that it contained no clause spec.ilying the hours of labour. 
On the tliird reading of the new Bill, Lord Ashley moved that tlie hours of 
labour should be restricted to eleven ]>er day for three years from the next 
Oetidx'r, and to ten from that time forward. The didiate reads strangely to 
any one familiar rvith the life and lot of the working classes. A multitude of 
the operatives who had jietitioned for a Ten Hour Bill had been t(‘m])ted by 
the placards whii h Avere seen all over Manchester ; “ Less rvork. IMore rvages. 
Sign for Ten Hours.” But iioiv, the Ten Hour men in the House talked 
glibly of (he way in which the inevitable reduction of wages would be com- 
jH'tisati'd by moral advantages; and of the ease with wliiclt parliament 
could )'(‘traee its steps, if the reduction .should he found to go too far. The 
ojipoiK'uts of this rash and meddling h'gislation declared themsidves appalh'd 
at till' ])rospect of diminished wage's of whiih their opponents talked so 
lightly, and about whiedi (hey desin'd to leave the working elass no choice: 
and it was ])ointed out that if the step was retraced, it would he on aecount of 
the fatality—which wmuld then have become irreparable—of the loss of our 
foreign trade. Sooner than'this could hapjeen, however, as experience'd men 
felt and .said, the law would he evaded, and, by some means or other, ])rac(i- 
cally set aside: for no law eovild work in defiance of tlu- needs of capitalists 
and laboui-ers ; and then w(' should have perpetrated the unspetikahle mischief 
of breaking a st)l('mn ]nomise to the people, and teaching them to despise the 
law and distrust the law-makers. The debate ended in a majority of 138 
against the Ten Hour limitation; and the Bill was passed by the Commons 
with only seven dissentient voices. It was not much discussed in the Lords ; 
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and it presently became law. 

In the next session, 184.5, Lord Ashley introduced two Bills, wdiich were i.wmi. 

taken up and carried by the government: one bringing young peojile em¬ 
ployed in print-works under the protection of the Factory measure; and the 
other, providing for the better care of lunatics. This last was a good step 
taken in an unquestionable cause. As for the Factory legislation, it is almost 
as melancholy to witness the efforts made to cure the evils of our overwrought 
competitive system as to contemplate the evils themselves. P’irst, we liave 
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ullow('(l our operative population to grow up—in less ignorance than some 
other classes, it is true, but with a wliolly insufficient knowledge of their own 
condition and liabilities, 'fhey have overcrowded the labour-market, so as to 
be compelled to work harder—not than other classes of labourers who earn 
smalhu- wages, but than is good for anybody to labour: and then we try to 
mend the matter by forbidding tluun to sell more than a giveti amount of 
their labour. It is not thus that the excessive competition which is the cause 
of the mischicif call be reduced; and the true friends of the working froeraan 
felt that lie lust nothing, whih! he retained his liberty, by the failure of Lord 
Ashley’s Ton Hour measines of 1844. 

Lord Asliley wrought in a bettor direction when ho heartily seconded 
Mr. (/'liarlcs lluller’s motion (in tlie session of 1845J in favour of extensive 
and .systematic (iolonization, a.s a means of lessening the exisessive com]>etition 
in the labour market at home, and of opcuiing new fields of subsistence and of 
eommeree, to the mutual advantage of the colonists and of the stayers at 
home. Though the discussion did not lead to any immediate juaciieal result, it 
was eminently useful in directing attention to the true jirineiplcs of relief, and 
aflbrding large information as to our colonizing prospects. We shall hereafter 
see what wiis doing in this field. 

While Parliament was thus almost exclusively occupied with beneficent 
legislation, and what was intended as such—thus indicating the peculiar prt's- 
sure of the time—soci(;ty out of doors was following in the same track. We 
sec, ■with great satisfaction, about this time, a rising movement in favour of 
shortening the hours of trading in shops. H(*re, where exchange and not 
production is concerned, there can be no reasonable objection to bringing the 
exhausting Ifebour of shop attendance within endurable limits. As long as 
the fair convenience of purchasers is considered, and the shops are kept (tp(‘n 
for the length of an average working day, a timely closing of the shops is a 
benefit to the tradesman and his assistants in every way. The one thing to 
be done was t.o induce the tradesmen in the same line.to agree to close their , 
shops at the same hour; and this has been found not difficult, on the whol(>. 
The early closing movement began to be talked about at this time and a 
])rospcct was opmiing to the shopman and s!io])woman of evening reading, or 
social cotwerse, or rest, or (if their fatigue permitted it) a breath of fresh air 
at other times than on Sundays.—And we note, also, the comnnuicement of 
the movenu'nt on behalf of one of the most suffering cdassc's of sneaety—the 
Governesses. The jiosition of this unfortunate class is so anomalous, so un¬ 
natural, and, at our own particular )>eriod, so di'pressed, that the efforts of all 
the benevolent among us could do but little for relief, lint, from this time, it 
was at least certain that the neglect of society was at an end; and this was 
the clear beginning of the end w-hieh must one day arrive. From this time, 
some few of the suffering multitude of female educators ivould bo sheltered in 
their latter years, and tended in sickness, and aided to provide rcisourees 
against a season of age and sickness. We were to have among us asylums 
Tor aged governesses, and homes for such as were unemployed; and methods 
of insurance or deposit for annuities for such as rvere earning salaries; and, 
better than alt these, an awakening of society to the inquiry why this class is 
one wliich suffers so bitterly ; and whether it can be justifiable to have among 
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us a class so indispensable, and yet so unhappy. It may be hoped that there 1843. 
were employers of governesses who were now moved to consider whether they '—— 
could not afford some solace of sympathy, and respect, and social converse, 
and improvement, and amusement, to the inmate of their house wliose position 
was one of utter loneliness in the midst of numbers. 

We notice at this time also projects for improving the dwellings of the i ■MPiioxrMrNT t>r 
poor. Wc.read of Model Lodging Houses ; of mansions for famiUes Avhere, at 
a less cost than had been paid for the most wretched roosting-places, ))Oor 
families might be jirovided witli clean and airy rooms, with a sup])ly of u ater, 
light, and warmth. Suggestions were even made of a common kitchen, wasli- 
house and bakehouse, and other devices of domc'stie socialism whicli made the 
timid look to see whelber thii jn’incijde of (Communism was gaining groun(l_^in 
England, as it was re])ortcd to lx? in France,lien-many, and Italy. The greater 
jiumber felt, however, that it mattered little w-hat name such ]irojects were 
called by, if th(!y sujtjdicd the necessaries and comforts of life, on a princijde 
imhependent of alms-giving, to those who could enjoy them only by means 
of the economy of Association. 

The Queen’s Letter w-as still looked to as a means of relief for the still starv- Oi pkn-, 
ing people in the nianul'acturing districts. 'Lhis loyal letter w-as jcrc'pared hy 
the advice, and under tlie eye, of the? Privy (Council. It. was addressed to the 
Arc;hbishop of ('antc'rbury ; and it directed that the Rishops should see that it n|,nMi,i iim 
was read on an appointc'd Sunday, in all the Churches, that the jceoph- might 
be moved to c.haritable contribution for the relief of the distress ; their con¬ 
tributions to b(' collected from house to house in the course of tlie W'cek follow¬ 
ing the ])ublication of the letter. The transaction., w'hich began in IMay, 

1842, was spread over some months—liord Wharncliffe declaring-, in the next 
session, that the sum raised under this letter amounted to about 7/>,()00/. uvi 

which was expench'd in thc! most distressed manufacturing counties. It was ^ 
thought to be a mistake* at the time to have recourse to so extrc'me a mctliod 
of appeal in a season when all hearts that could be so reached were already 
opened and softened by the indications of unecpialled distress on (?very hand ; 
and the smallness of tin; sum raisc'd in response to the royal invitation in jero- 
])ortion to those jerovided by private subscrijition sec'ms to show that tln-re -was 
a failure of judgment and taste* in the act. Rut it combiners with other inci¬ 
dents of the time to show that the great social tendency of the day was to 
consider the ]»oor. This consideration occupied almost all the time of parlia¬ 
ment, and was most prominent in the thought of the country—eminently 
combining w-ith and stimulating the action of the most jxiwerful body in the 
community at that tiiiu—the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
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IS-d_F). 1 Ai .laiiriai), INll, Mr. ()’('(niiicll said, al a nii'cfiiig of tli<^ l{(‘pcal Assotia- 

-- J tiou ()!' Duldiii. “ I shall. Hiv my ])avt, vot(> lor the AMiigs on all i»arty 

iiii r|ucs(i()ns, ill (irdcr to krcp llu'iii in : but I tell thorn honestly and openly, 

li'V.' ' that tho\ have lost allo^^c'thor tin; hearts of tin' Irish peojile ; and nothing 

Imt tin' loud ery for llepeal shall •lieneef'orth he heard among ns. I did 

not ri'sumethe Uepeal agitation till I saw how nttevly unahle the Wliig.s rvere 
to efleet anything." It might he ashed why .Mr. OXainuell desired to keep 
in tlie AVhi gs if they had lost tlie hearts oi the Irish jieojdi', anil were utterly 
jiowerless. It ajijiears tliat he really did suppose that a (ainservative Minis¬ 
try—siieli as the Feel administration nas hy anticipation snp])osed to he— 
wnnhl treat Ireland as the rank old Orangemen oi the north would have her 
treati'd ; and that the alternative n-as merely hetnei'ii nothing heing doin' i'or 
Ireland and her heing ernelly o]i|»ressed. .Tnst betore the Jted-ehamher dis¬ 
pute, when it was known that Sir R. I’eel might loine in at any moment it 
he w’onld, and that it was the “ Irish diliienlty " whjeh jireventi'd his doing 
so, Air. ()’('oimell nas looking round anxiously for I'verv means of making 
the Irish ipiestion jiopnlar in lingland—even reipii'sting an linglish antlior, 
Avhoiu he thought likely to he listened to, to travel in Ireland, under facilities 
providi'd by himself, in order to report u])on the condition of the country. 
Ilis apjni'hension of insuffeiabli! eoereion from a ('onservative government was 
probably real : and it led him, from this date, into that monstrous agitation 
for the H('])eal of the I'nioii which was as fatal to himself as to his unhapjiy 
eonntry. From this time, he began to reap his ri triluTtiou for his rash, un- 
piineijiled, and most mischievous ])olitieal eouduet. From this time, U<' drew 
down iqion himself a hurdeu of embarrassment and iiksome responsihilitv, 
nnder whieh, after long perplexity and anguish of mind, hi' sank sjiirit 
iiroken and terror-stricken, leaving a name whieh was soon to be cursed by 
bis country men as feiw cut ly as it bad ever been blessed.—Frobably, no one 
ninv su]i])oses him to have been sincere in any exjiectation or desire to obtain 
a Rejieal of the Fniou ; I’or nothing can he more futile, or more ipidaciims in 
sn'|o.ii..r, i.ii, obsurdity, than his leplies to l.ind ('harlemout and others who objected to llie 
ellicacy of Rejieal. and showed that if it was ohiaiued to-morrow* the redemp¬ 
tion of Ireland would remain to he aehieveil. w'itli less chance of unity of 
conncils and dispassionateness of action than under the Imperial connexion : 
but he ivas jirobably oi' opinion that the best means of making Ireland at¬ 
tended to and eareii liw was by making her feared ; and that the best waiy of 
making her feared w as by pushing the Rejieal agitation. * 

1841. In this year, we find him waging war against Rritisli mannfuotiirer.s. “His 

pantaloons, waistcoat, tinil coat, were Iri.sh. He considered the plea¬ 

sure of giving emjiloymcnt to Irish hands part of the value of the jiricc he 
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gave for iuiy lie might speak for himself; hut he could not exjjeel lu ll—-R!. 

poorer Irishmen to indulge themselves in this sort of hixury; and the effort to --—’ 

exclude English man\ifaetures failed, though O’Connell ])assed a law to that 

elfe(d., and even attem]>ted to enforce if, in o])]a)sitien (o the Duhlin magis-spi-nai..,, ikm, 

tracy.—.Mr. O’Connell made jotirncjs, and attended dinners, f(ir-*the further- ' 

anee of Repeal; and in Eebruary, we find him declaring that he had heeu 

refused ])ost-horses,j^through Orange intimidation; from nhicli fact he diew 

the conviction, that if he had tra\elled on the day lirsl ti.ved, his c.uriage would 

have eerttiiuly heen destroyed, and himself prohahly muidered.—In Ylarcli, at 

a meeting on the (hirragli of Kihhire, he jirotcsled against a ]mhlished calcu- •’ 

lation of the length of his agitation, from his age heing sixly-tive. “Ten or 

eleven of his uncles and aunts li\ed to he ahove ninety;” and the prosjiecl ol’ 

his scojie of agilaliou was indellnite, as lie “ could make as much of thri'c years 

as most men could of Ihiily.” In .\pril, we find him holding fmlli on the 

gricMUis suhjeet of rents, and ]U'o]i()slng jilans, piocured from a committee ol’.. 

Ids owii, for securing a tenancy of not less than tnciity years for ever^' man on 
the land, witli jiowi'r to all to ])ui(diase small I'arms, jiaying for them hy in- 
■'lalments, with the cut. At the same dalig lie admitted the difliculfy of en¬ 
forcing his order to e.xidude Ihitish maniifaclures, and aecouutid for it hv 
audaciously declaring that it was owing to an inllux of English workmen, 
who had come over to kceji down the evages of tin* Irish ojienitive.”.—■ 

In the same month, certain .American sympathizers sent over some hundreds"’"' " 
of ])oiinds for the I’lirtheranci' of the Rejieal cause; and (I’Councll declaicd 
that the Irish jiarlianu’iit was not dead—only slept—and would 1)(‘ tiwakeued 
now by the crowing of the .Vmcricau cocks across tlie .Vlhintie. lie told; oc¬ 
casion to stimulate the Repeal wardens to augment their funds, saying that 
two millions of Repealers—and he could not do with less than two millions of 
IvejH'alers—would yield, at hs. p. r man, .CKIO.IHK).— i!y this liniig () Connell s 
■■ Hoard of Trade” had discovered that i( would be necessary to sujicrsede the 
Duhlin shoji-keepers by ‘‘marts for the exclusive sale of Irish commodities,” 
as the sho])-kec])ers would not join in the movement to exclude Ih itish manu¬ 
factures.—l!y the middle of .May it had become clear that Nil R. t’ecl was 
coming into power; and O’Connell ])ro])osed ;t simultaneous meeting on a 
Sunday, of all the jiarishes of Ireland, in order to imjilore the Oucen “ not to u;,, 

receive into her confidem i' the bitter and malignant ancient enemies of her 
faithful Irish jicojile.” Refore this month was over, the Ri pi'al meetings in 
the provinces were becoming grand shows; one on the Hill of Ivilnoc, in 
(ilare, consfsting of ]0(),()()f) men ; and anotlu'r at .Vrdsullas, leading the way 
in that organization which afterwards gave their formidable i haracter to such 
mei'lings. The people came in com[)anies, led by tlu ir ])riesls from ilistances ii.ii |. :,vj. 
of ten or fifteen miles, with Temperanct'hands playing before them. A bed¬ 
ridden <dd woman was carried ten miles to set' the pie]iaratloiis made “for the 
salvation of her country.” During the absorption of fhe .passions of the people 
in the growing agitation, the diminution of crime appc;us ri'iiiarkable. M Idle 
there was “hut out' voice upon the breeze of heaven—Hurrah for Re])eal!”—- 
and the shout arose “ from the Giants’ (^ausewtiy to Caiie (dear—from Conne- ^ 
mara to the Hill of Howih,” the judge.s were congratulating the juiics on 
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_ 4 ( 5 _ tlioro being few prisoners for trial, or “ the dock was empty.”—In August, the 

liiberator’s s].>eechcs contain a curious medley ; announcing bis intended 
Spectator, mil, measure for securing to every man a long or perpetual bolding of the land he 
lives on ; desiring the ])cople not to rebel as long as they could help it; inti¬ 
mating that<Bteam-boats could bring aid from America in ten days; and long¬ 
ing for the hour which he declared might soon arrive when the Queen, flying 
from the Tory enemii'S of her throne, should take refuge^in tin' arms of her 
faithful Irish. To these he added two curious declarations; that he had always 
been opposed to the introduction of a Foor law into Ireland ; and that he had 
arranged to introduce hand-loom weaving into Ireland, trusting to achieve an 
c.xehifflon of the productions of British power-looms. By tliis time, the Re¬ 
peal meetings were “ immenseand the priests of one diocese Avhich contained 
105 had all joined hnt one. A member rvas now addl'd to the Association, 
whose accession was u])roariously hailed—IMr. Q’Conneirs lat(!st grandchild, 
aged four days. Nothing was omitted which could amuse or gratify the 
people.— In October, the govm-nment pa])ers in London intimated plainly that 
the (/abinet intended to take no notice of any nonsense in Ireland ; but that 
any acts obviously dangerous to the general peace W'onld be put down with 
the strong hand; and an ajijieal was made to the newsjiaper jiress on the Von- 
sorvative side not to record the boasts and menaces of the llepeahus, as nothing 
but neglect seemed to be necessary to em])ly the benches at R(!])eal meetings. 
This declaration of the Standard, in October, 1841, was regarded as an indi¬ 
cation of the policy of the new yVdministration in regard to the Repeal move¬ 
ment.—Mr. O’C'onmdl had before declined the oflico of Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
He now changed his mind, and accepted the dignity, for the facilities it would 
ibni. p. iio'j. afl'ord for extending the Repeal cause. — In November, the movement had 
become important enough to be visited with opposition and defection. A pro¬ 
minent member withdrew, convinced by the arguments of op])onents that Ire¬ 
land wanted ])eace and quiet more than political changes ; and an intrejnd 
parish ])riest ridiised to collect Repeal Rent from his flock, because they were 
already under the ])ressurc of ])overty. By this time, the new census was out; 
and Mr. O’Connell made use of it to charge upon the British govern'ment a 
“ wholesale.extermination of the Irish people”—“ a frightful slaughtta- of 
human beings,”—because the population had increased at a considerably slower 
rate during the last than the preceding ten years. At every meeting in Dublin 
now contributions from the United States were handed in, amounting by this 
time; to many hundrcMls of pounds. The O’Connell rent was also swelling— 
the sum collected in the Dublin district alone this year extieeding' £2,000.— 
In a month, it became clear how the new laml Mayor meant to use his office 
Ibid. p. 1167. for the benefit of the Repeal cause. In one hour and a half he admitted 
seventy-three new freemen—all of them having avouched themselves Catho¬ 
lics, and “ of the right sort.” THe dignitary declared the business to be “ go¬ 
ing on swimminglyand that there would be no need for him to be made 
permanent Lord Mayor by perpetual re-election, because he could put things 
in train during this year, and get a sound coadjutor ajipointed to succeed him, 
^who would do the same in his turn. Such avowals appear to have created no 
disgust among his followers, amidst their loud talk of political right and justice. 
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All moans to their end seem to have bec-n, not only fair, but laudable in their 1841—4(). 

eyes. These preparations indicate what might bo expeetedfroni a sub.sc(piont --" 

tinu!. 

In 1842, howevor, there was something likt; a suspension of the Rojx al agi- 1842. 
tation. The harvest having been bad, the people suffered enielly, in many of 
the rural distriets. Food riots and agrarian di.sturbanees fll the foreground of 
the pieture during that year;—attacks u])on flotir-milks ; peoi)le roaming the 
streets in the towns of Galway, and collecting before every ])ota(o Ktorehuuse ; 
liv(!S lost at Ennis; and a special commission sent down to scenes of distiirb- 
anee. The next year was that in AA'liieh the Repeal agitation reached its 
lu'ight. 

It is at this time that we begin to see mention of “ Monster Meetings.” 1843. 
Early in January, IMr. O’Connell announced the Rejieal of the Union to be “ all 
but immediate,” if tin; clergy and laity would unite in their overwhelming 
majority: and he added, “ 1843 i.s and shall bo the Re])eal year.” A remark- 
able step, and one which created great excitement in Diddin, was that Mr.' 
O’famnell carried a Repeal petition to parliament by an overwhelming ma¬ 
jority in the Corporation of Dublin. This was in IMarch; and presently 
occurred the Monster IMoeting at Trim, where 3(),0()0 ])eople wore prc'seiP;. At 
the dinner which succeeded the meeting, the Agitator ventured upon his 
boldest language—talked of the scaffold, victory or the grave, and dared the /Wnuni 
young men to .say wliether they would be slaves, or shed their blood in the 
held.—At the Mullingar meeting, on the 14th of May, it a])])eared that every 
Catholic bishop in Ireland was a Repealer. To this meeting the p<'asanlry 
thronged, even fiom a distance of forty mih's ; and the numbers were some¬ 
where betwefm 100,000 and 130,000. IJy this time, all ])reloncc of assend)ling 
to j)etition parliament was laid aside ; and ])arliament was s])oken of with mere 
contempt. As the government did not interfei'e, the .Agittitor grew bolder and 
more threatening in hi.s kinguage, and more ]ilainly itivited his followers to 
WTcst Re])eal from the hand of Imperial tyranny. The government still juo- 
fe.s.s('d it.s intention of relying on the ordinary powers of the law , excejit with 
regard to the holding of arms, about which a keenly-contested Rill jtassed 
through parliament during the summer. 'I'he (Jhanccllor of»lrel;iml. Sir 
i'idward Sugden, removed from tlu; (!ommission of the Peace Lord Ffrench 
iind several other m.agistrates who had taken part in Repeal demonstrations: 
but this act, however much (picstioned in the House of Commons, was one 
which lay within the ordinary powers of the law. 

It appears as if the first serious fears of the government W'cre excited by the tara MucriN<., 
Monster Meeting at Tara, on the 15th of August, where O’Connell, who pro- 
vok('d the old association of ideas about the bully and the coward, bragged more 
grandly than ever, because it seemed that the govcTument would give him 
nothing to four. He dechared that he had been laughed at for .saying hi 
January' that this was the Repeal year ; but it w'as his turn to laugh now; for 
it was certain that before twelve months more, the parliament w'ould be in 
College Green, Dublin. He believed he was “able to announce” to his 
hoai'crs that not twelve months could possibly elapse, without hurrahs for the 
Irish parliamcmt in College Green being heard over the land. He oj)ened 
glimpses of his plan for extorting permission from the Queen for Ireland to 
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govoni herself; and ihesc words were addressed to an assemblage estimated by 
variiuis rejiorters at iVom 500,bb<) to 2,000,000 of persons. The Hill of T'ara 
was libe a huge eiieainpinent. Some persons arrived over-nigbt; others flocked 
in from the hn’uk of day : and after ten o'eloek, iinjwsing processions, with 
nmsie and banners, converged from various ])oints. The spot was choseindor 
its rev(dutionary associations ; the old kings of Ireland having been eha ted on 
the Hill; and the rebels of ITOS having there sustained a defeat. A In'ad- 
ornannait, half cap, half crown, was pre])ared, wlierewith to crown the Libe¬ 
rator ; and then' can be no doid)t that the ja-asant imdtitnde believed the day 
to be come when they weir' to be li'ced from a hireign domination, and restored 
to national grandeni', and iniiversal comfort and well-being.—'This appears to 
ba\e been tbe occasion — at the dinner after the meeting—when the scheme of 
I'stablishing Arbitration Courts was first reeoiamended. 'J’he peo])le were ad¬ 
vised to des<'rt and ignore the courts of law ; and the magistrat<'s w ho were 
disniiss<'d horn the Commission of tbe lhaee on account of their Repead opi¬ 
nions, were to serve as ()'('oniK'H's justice's, and decide on all liisputes brought 
b'.'fore them. These' Arhitnetieen Ceeiirts eliel actually, fe>r ;i eonsieh'reibh' time', 
almeest .sujee'rse'de the' leguher tribunals. Of eeiurse'. the' ])l;in ceuild neit weiiL 
lemg; anel there w;is, ])e'rhaps, nee ])arl of the Ue'jee'al eigiteetieen, e'vee'jet the' 
Te'mperane e, fh;it the' friends eef tlie' liisb like'd so we'll. It enceeurage'el pe'ae-e 
and e-eeurte'sy—-ehe'e ke'el the' litigieeiis—-anel w eeedel ]ere)b;ibiy ae t in the ve-rv he'iie 
fie'ial elire'egion erf giving the.' pe'eeph' some' better nejtieen tluen tlu'v hael be fene' eif 
the' use' ;uiel vahie' of hiW'. As the dccisiems eef (I'Ceenne H’s justices were neel 
le'gal, the'ir cenirts e-oulel not long exist ; anel the' pviieetice of arbitreition eliee! 
eeut, like! all the'Libe'reitor’s arrajige'ine'nfs. 

On Sunelay, the' 20th of August, aneether jVIeensler Ale'eting wars he'lel af. Rees 
eoinmeen—le:ss nume’reeus than it waeulel have been if the- tenantry eef seenie 
himllorels hael met eeeinjelaine'd tee their landleerds th.et their atte ndeence' weeiild be' 
eeempidseuy-if they had met ]ereete‘e'tion in st;i)ing aw;iy. Treeerps iinel peeliee! 
were stiitienieel within e'eill, but eeut of sight. The .Agiteiteei’s feene' w as very war¬ 
like'. Afle'r e alling “ Te'e'-leetalism the'finest e'flluenee eef human virtue',” he! 
saiel that, “if he hael lee go teebatth',” bee sheeidel have' the' Tee'-toteeh'is with him ; 
anel there was neet an army in the weerld tluet he' weenie! neet fight with them.— 
Twee elays afte'rwiirels, a se heme' was jneeelueee'el whie h eiimiseel aieel eece'eijeie'el the 
lle'jre'.de rs, anel made' ihe'ne think tluit seeinething wees deeing :—a jdan of O'Cem- 
ne'll’s preepeescel Irish piiiliame'nt. In this, there was iin e'labeerirte-heedving 
eletail of the' ]) 0 ])idations eef Irish towns and counties, with an ajrpeertieenmeut 
eef rejerese'utative's; and there was some'thing for the' jeceejele' to de> in stuelying 
this: belt tlmre was no hint given .is tee how this jiarliame'nt w.is to be' pree- 
enred. Wlie'ii jeresseel on that peiint, the Agitateer declared that the Queen 
would grant this parliament by jereeelanmtieen ; and the'u the parliament would 
“ h'gali/e revery thing.” This is all. The most careful search into the records 
e)f the time yields nothing more;—not a trace of a jeraetieed ])lan, ])(ditieal or 
military;—not a particle eef evide'uce! that OTfonnell was really seojeing a Re¬ 
peal of the Ilnieen. Unwilling as every one' must be to siqejeose that a man so 
able and peew erful wUuS in fact hoaxing an euixious anel suffering people for a 
course of years—diverting them from the' he'iiefits eef the Imperial ceenni'xieen 
to feellow fidse lights—se'elueing fhe'in freem jeeaeeful industry, tee rove the! 
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country in a bitter lioliday I'.tsliion—it is inipossible for tlie ean'ful iiu^uin'r to 18 11 — lb. 
avoid tile coiivietion that OX'onnell knew that there would he no Ilejieal of - 

the Union. We find niarchin'i's hitluT and thither, Teinperanee hands, 'I'ara 
erowns, “ jiurple robes with fur”—all regal—oaths and pledges, tiattery of the 
worst parts of the Irish cjiaraeter, pernieious exeitc'inent of hatreds of raei', 
paper schemes and ini])roin])tu laws, and an ardent and unreiuittiiig ])ushing' 

I of the demand for money ; hut, with all this, no word spoken or written, no 
act done, no jmrpose peeping out, wliieh shows any praetieal intent of pro- 
euring- llepeal. 

At this harvest-time, a new method of aiding the cause began to he prae- 
tisi'd. On O’Connell jironiising fixity of tenure—vy tual ]iosses.sion—to every 
holder of land, in case of an Irish parliament once assembling in Dublin, the 
(’atholie llishop oi Armagh and other priests began to gi\e “ warning” tliat 
the peojile would sooner or later refuse to jiav their rwits. 'I'he warning was si"^ 0 'ii..i, isi.i 
jireeist'ly one which was likely to u ork its own fulfilment : and we lind the 
]n iests here and there jneaehing to llieir.flocks that they slionld gather in their 
harvest, lay by what they wanted for themselves, and then, if any was h'fl, 
they might ])ay it over for rmit. .\s an imjir'ovement iqion this, hands of 
strangers now a])])eared from a distance—200 of one Jiarty on a Sunday morn¬ 
ing-- and cut and carried the jiroduee of small farms, bringing cars with them 
for the ])ur])ose, and leaving the Icmant to show his landloril his hare holds as 
I'xcuse for non-pajanenl of his rent, 'riieso collusive thefts, ])er})el.ra,ted in 
open day, and amidst the sym]iathy of tin’ m'ighhouihood, are among the 
worst features of the time.—Another was the coercion used I(j raise mo7iey for 
tin' cause—the reapers at this harva'st being reipiired to produce their Uep(ad 
tickets ( receipts for a shilling) before tliey eoidd obtain work. “ If O’Connell 
knew,” said oin' of thi'se rea])ers, who was walking hack fioin .Meath to 
Drogln'da, with hlislereil ha'I, to feteli his Uejieal ticlo'i—“ if ()’('onnell knew 
what a comfort a shilling is to our fannlies, he woidd let us alone.” This was 
said just at the time wln'ii the Ouec'ii, in tlie House' of lords, was exju'essing 
her sorrow for (he injury eause'd to (he Irish ])eo])le by the seditious e'tl'orls of 
tlie agitators of tin' day. She was resolved (,o sustain the Cnion, and was en¬ 
deavouring to preserve the tranquillity of Ireland by tin' use of the ordinary 
jiower.s of the law, being unw illing to resort to measures of coercion, and feel¬ 
ing assured that she might rely on the eo-o])evation of a multitude of faithful 
suhjects in Ireland. IMr. O’Connell pronounced this Speech to he “an e.xeess 
of iinpudenee and stupidity’ eomhined hut, ])erhaps aware that it might 
appear ludicrous for an O’Connell to accuse Ouei’ii Y’ietoria of “ inqmdenei',” 
he laid all the blame onlu'r Majesty’s ^Ministers. The Ministers had carried one 
coercive measure during the session—the Irish .\rms Act—by which thi' pos- nnoi nos .vn 
sessors of arm.s were obliged to register them, to have them branded by' the 
n])poiuted governnn'ut officer, and take out a license for Indding them. 'I'liis 
Act wars brought forward.at the request of a large number of orderly in¬ 
habitants of Ireland, wdio were compelled by tin? state of the times to keep 
arras enough fur their own defenec, bid dreaded a seizure of them. There was 
little difforence between this IJill and many’ which had been passed for a long 
course of years—even up to the date of Tanal Morpeth’s Hill of 1838: but it 
was made the ground of party conflict in the House. The d('bate.s were long 
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1841 — 46. iuid angry; and ovcry concoivaldd Irish topic was brought into them. The 
Bill, wliich had hocai first debated on the 2I)th of May, did not leave the Coin- 
iiamani, ixxi. moiis till tlic 9th of August. Tlic Ijords passed it rapidly; and it became law 
on the 22nd of the same month. It aflbrded a great subject to the Agitator at 
the meetings. 

O ♦ 

But, by this time, two sorts of narratives of those meetings -yv'erc getting 
abroad. According to the Bepealers themselves, the whole country was up, ^ 
in one flame of jiatriotism, on occasioir of a monster meetiug;—d(,'corating 
houses and roads, carrying the ciown-(tap of the Liberator, inarching ndth 
solemn determination, as to a battle-field, bearing banners which demanded 
“ llepeal or Blood,” and^sivearing on the ground to lay down their lives for 
the cause, in respons(' to O’t'onneU’s voice, which was heard to the bounds of 
N.Miiinrnwi",;, tlic assemblage. On the other hand, it rvas pointed out that no human voice 
could make its utterance h(?ard by 100,000 pco])h^; the decorations were denied; 
the banners had not been seen; the peo])le went to the stubble field or hill 
smiling and chatting, as to a mere ^ight; and when there, they waited only 
for the arrival of O’Connell, wlnm, having nothing more to stay for, they 
jioured otf in all directions, Idaving a few hundreds within reach of the voices 
from the jilatforui, to do the business of listening, feeling, and res]K)nding by 
cheers. There Avere, besides. Conservative rejiorts Avhieh tia-ated the move¬ 
ment Avith a contemj)t as absurd and forced as the ('xaggerations of the lle- 
irealers. The government acted on the statements of the Ilepealers them¬ 
selves, who noAV talked of marshalling their “ troops,” and of their “ llopi'al 
cavalryand issued “ regulations,” in order to “ muster-march, and j)arade.” 
A Monster Meeting Avas ajijjointcd to bo held at Clonfarf, three miles from 
Dublin, on Sunday, the 8tb of October; and the jrreparations assumed such a 
cm.vum mi kt- luiptm-y air, that the government thought it time to interfere. On the 7th, 
Annual itiiiJMir, aboiit tlic middle of the day, a proclamation by the Viceroy and Brivy Council 
’' " Avas issued, Avhich declared the public peace to be endangered by such practices 

as had taken ])laco at late Kc'peal meetings, and Avere contemplated noAV; 
Avarned all ])ersons to abstain from attendance at the (dontarf meeting; and 
enjoined all official jAersons to be aiding in the supjAression of the meeting.—■ 
The Agitator called together his Council, spoke 2 with marked calmness,” an¬ 
nounced that in consequence of the proceedings of the government, there 
would be no meiUing tbc next day, and entreated all persons to use their influ¬ 
ence in prc'vcnting any assemblage. The Association issued a proclamation, 
desiring tbe peo])le to stay at home; and a large number of iticmbers volun¬ 
teered to station themselves on the approaches to Clontarf, to tunr back all 
comers.—Early in the morning, the main strength of the garrison of Dublin 
Avas so placed on the field, as that all Avho arrived found themselves in a narrow 
lane betAvecn soldiers, and compelled to ]iass on by the pressure from behind. 
Nobody could find out Avhcrc the hustings were. They had been removed in 
the night. Nobody could sec O’Connell. He stayed away. Instead of him, 
there Avas seen Thomas Steele, “ the Head Pacificator of Ireland^” Avaving a 
green bough of Peace, and moving OA'cr the ground, crying, “ Horae—home— 
home!” 

Of course, O’Connell declared now that this Clontarf meeting was to have 
been the last; and of course this was not believed by those who had charg(» of 
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the public peace. Not only was there no reason wliy the Agitator should stop ]S 11—40. 

at .this particular meeting, hut the government had sound reasons for tliinlviiig '---' 

that he woidd not. It now appears that he was in a dillicully wliicli had 
begun to weigh upon him, and under which he afterwards lost spirits and 
courage, lie liad called mit tlu; people, and now did not know uhat to do 
with them. lie had accustomed them to political demonstrations as slums ; 
and he must devise novelties to keep them aimise<l and peaceable. It was 
probably an act of mercy in the government to sto]) him at this ])oiut of em¬ 
barrassment. It is certain that his anxiety about ket'jying the peac(' was not 
surpassed by their own, when the affair had reached its jneseut critical stage. 

Amidst the sudden hush of dismay, caused by the Clontarf juoclamatioii 
throughout Dublin, O’Connell wejit about nith an air of extreme caluincss. 
and wath an exju’cssion of countenance which, in unguarded moments, showed 
that hispnind was now really harassed—no doubt l)y the ])ressiug necessity of 
immediately striking out a new course. 

In linglaud, almost every body was relitwed and pleased that governmeiil 
had at last interfiled with a proiaahire tvhich was wholly incompatihle A^ith 
publics ])eace and order under an established government. It had'beeiioh 
served that Cabinet meet ings had heemne fieqiient w ithin a cek ; and that 
the Viceroy, Lord de Orey, had rejtairi’d hastily to Dublin from London, in¬ 
stead of travelling into A’orkshire as had been jilanned. It had long been a 
(jiu'stiou timong men of all parties why O’Connell rmnained unchecked ; and 
now'that he ])ro))osed to muster his “ Re))eal Cavalrv ’’ witiiin threemiles of tiie 
Irish capital, no one could say that the time for a check had not ihll\ (onie. 

Why the thing was done hastily at last, .so that the notice against assembling 
W'as perihmsly short, a])])ears mwer to have been fully ('xjdained. It is pro¬ 
bable that .soiiu’ secret iid'ormation reached the government which precipitated 
their measures. 

On the jMonday, O'Conneirs words were watched for at tlu; meeting of 
the llejreal Association. One of his topics was the cruelty of government in 
keeping the soldiers standing all day at (4(mtarf for nothing, lie (pii/.zed 
the Ahc(‘roy, and comjdimented the soldiery and the people. He talked of' ; ' ''i i '■ 
simultaneous me('tings all over Ireland, and of plans for buying up (lel)ts on 
Irish estates by an association of gentlem(ai ; but these things were to be dtaie 
hereafter, at some distant and unfixed time ; and no indication a])])eavs of hi- 
having decided on any immediatt' course. He spoki' of laying before th ■ 

House of Commons, in the first, week of tlu' session, bis scheim' for an lii-h 
parliament, Init made no reference' to his late declaration that IS RI was the 
great Ilepc'al year. It \yas Jiow the "Dili of October, arid no ])rogre.ss had l)een 
made. There had been nothing but talk and sliow ; and the e(!ncat(^(l ])eo]»h' 
of Ireland, the great middle class, were as hostile as ever to Repeal. The 
peasantry W'cre the Rejx'al host. 'They were tridy f'onuidahle. on ao-ouut of 
their sanguinary notions about slaying all the soldiers in the harnieks, and 
massacreing all the Saxons in the island, so that every true Irishman slioidd 
“ have wbeaten bread next year but they could not assist in the first step 
—forming a plan for obtaining Rejrcal. 

Fora few days, Dublin was full of rumours of the arrest of O’flonnell, 
though his portly'form was daily seen in the streets. On the 1 Ith, the rumour 
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was (rill', lie, liis son, and of their coadjutors, were arrested on charges 

of conspiracy, sediliou, and Tinlawful assenrhling. They were admitted to 
bail. This was the turning ])oint of O’t^onnell’s life. Tt was at once ob¬ 
served tliat his anxiety for tin' pnhlie ])eaee was extreme, llis language 
became moderate; fi’j wlienever it swelled into vi'lu'mence, it was from an 
evident agony of a])prebelision lest the multitude whom he had intlarned 
should break out into the viidence which he had before indicated to them. 
Those who should know best ha\'e since declared that from this time his 
health began to fail ; anil that the word “ inison ” caused him an anguisli 
which he could not conceal, lie i.ssued the most imploring and incessant 
imtreaties to the ])eojde to keep perfectly (|uiet ; and declared that he would 
never again use the term “ Saxon,” as he found that it gave offence. He 
caught at an offer from Mr. .loseph Sturge, of Birmingham, to aid the Kepeal 
cans,', if he would confine his demand to a local h'gislature for merely' local 
[niijioses, and wonld unite the British demand for universal suffrtige with his 
own objects. 

'rile ]>roceedings beg in on tlie ‘2nTl of November, in tlie Court of Qnei'n’s 
Bench in Dubli^i. ]'’rom the tiisi, hour, it was evident that obsirncliou and 
delay w ere'the ])obcy of the accused. It was not til! the .Slh that the jury 
found the indictment “a true bill;” and the trial rva-, by various ilet ici's jmt 
oil'till the i 'dli of .lanuary. An unfiirtniiate and disgraceful error occurred 
in the jir.paialion of the jury lists, two sli])s of the li.sts having been lost, ami 
tid names thus dropped by the way. I'licie was much controversy as to 
whether this accident would ]nove fatal to the ]n-osecutions ; and there were 
dis]mtes and delays about the exclusion of certain Catholics from the jury, 
and about every jioint that could be laised. J1‘ it was dillicult to conduct 
jury-trial in Ireland in all jiarty cases, it miglit bi' anticiiiated that it would 
he almost, impossible in this critical instance, where it was diflicult in the ex¬ 
treme to secure a fair jni'y. The ]iractice of smuggling a jury on the one 
hand and packing it on the other was familiar to every man’s expectation ; 
and few or noni' believed it ])ossible to find, in all Dublin, twelve disjiassion- 
afe and impartial men on a ((ucstion in which Ilcjieal wa,s concerned. 'J'he 
community was sharply dividi'd between those who adorc'd, and those who 
hati'd, O’t^inuill. On the imjiortant l.'ltli of .January, when O’Connell and 
bis sou arrived at the Four Conr!;-;, conducted by the Lord Mayor in his state 
carriage, and escorted by tw ( uty-three other carriages, the jurors drew back on 
various ])l('as—ill-health—mistakes in the setting down of their fdiristian 
names—and other exi uses. All but one paid the fine of 50A ; and lie was 
excused on jiresenting an allid.avit of ilbhealtli. One rheumatic old gentle¬ 
man of *12 was comjielled to serve; and it was noticed that great efforts were 
made by the lawyers of the accnsi'd to keej) on as many invalids as ])o.ssible, 
evidently in the bojie that some attack of illness might fru.strate the trial.— 
'I'lien, two of the accused were absi'iit; ami the excuse jircsenti'd for one of 
them was, that he lived four miles from towai. \Mien the Canirt had waited 
long enough, and was about to forfeit bis recognizances, he Uppoared, and 
every body laughed. 

There were few to laugh, however, when the Irish Attorney-General made 
his statement. Though every body had read about the Repeal movement in 
the newspapers, for months past, every body seemed now struck by' the .story 
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as if it was now. It was a f’oailul sUny; 'aiul it loft tlio ini|>v<'ssi<m on all ISjLl—lii. 

minds that a rehellion like that of 1798 was iin])oiuliiio. Those who did --' 

laugh as the trial ju’oooodod -wore moved to it by the o\lraoi<linary oharaotoi' 
of th(! sc(>ne—the im])udonco, the rookh'ssiioss, the butroonory. whioh can 
hardly be coiieeived of by those who ar# aooustonicd to the sp'avity of an 
English (foiirt of Justice. The ease for the ])ros('oution o( ou])iod olovon days ; 
and after that, the aim of tin; accused, to wear out the jnrv, bc'caiuo, oven 
more evident than before.—At length, on the twenty-fourth day, which w.is 
.Saturday, I'chruary lOth, there was (.'very expectation that the M rdici of the 
jury would be delivered before night. At .se\'en o’clock, the ( liii f .) list ice 
closed his charge, w'hich prodiua'd a startling effect iii Court, froni ilu' group¬ 
ing together of O’Conneirs s])eeches (.it' incitement, and of the tlircaienings oi 
the Ue])eal new'sjiapers. 'The jury itKjuircd w hether it was neces ;iry for tlu'ci 
to ])roce('(l fliat night; they were extremely fatigued, 'they wcic not let oil, 
and at half-jiast seven tin'y retired. .A litth' beliire e!e\en, they returned i 
verdict imperfect in form, and were sent back. .At a (piarter pa t tw(ive 
they w'(!re called in, and informed that, tlu'y must be locked uji till Mouday. 

AVheii tli(! inqx.'rfect verdict \vas prolfcred, a vast (rowd was aso milled 
outside (he Camrts ; and tlie news that the accused were all found mori,' or less 
guilty was received with a territie yell, which must ha\e told on the iierves oi' 
some of the worn-out juiymen. .V woma.n had that d.i) eideri'd ihe shop of 
one of them, and offered to sell his wdl'e a widow’s cap, sa\ing that it would 
be needed, if tin; verdict was against O’Connell. lietween one and trvo 
o’clock in the morning, a company paraded the streets, ap[iarcntly wdth a 
vie\v to create a disturbance: but Dublin was full of soldiery, and all ((a ^ 
kejit (jul('t. A crowid gatheis'd on Sunday morning, to see the jur_\' go |o 
church; but it was thought more prudent to hase divine .sers ice perhumed 
for tlu'm in their retreat. lAt nine (('(dock on Monday morning, the Com ( 
assenddi'd. .Mr. O’Connell was attended by a gentleman whose accession to 
(he llepeal cause was at that time hailed as one ot its chu 1 tiiumj'hs. .Mi. w ■.oi-,.!i. 
William Smith O’Jhien wais a gentleman ol aneient lamily, high resjiecta- 
bility of eharacteivamiahle lenpier, and sndieienl idiility to have maih- a eon- 
siderahle impression in the House of (Commons (where he sat as .Memiier (or 
Limeriek), by hi.s sp('('('h('s on the .sidijeel ol Ireland; and especially hy one, 
eminently rational and jnoderale, in the pia'cediiig session. It is no wonder 
tliat when he elmse the moment of OTkmneirs danger, and that (d the euiise, 
for joining it—before his fatal faidts of mind and temiier had lx en hroughi 
out by circum.stanee.s—his junction with the llepcalers w'as hailed hy fliem 
W'ith (mthusiasm, aud regarded hy tlu'ir o])]X)nculs with fecUngs of ajijirehen- 
sion which are now looked hack upon with a uielaiieholy smile. As he 
(Uitercd tlie Court witli'tho accused, (his critical morning, no doubt his heail 
glowed with generous emotions, and he believed lie was serving Irelami. 

None but (ho.se who know him best could have Ix'lieved, if it had been fore¬ 
told to them, how his vanity would henceforth swell to bursting, and his 
small powers of judgment collapse, till lie sliouhl close the new course on 
which he was now entering by ])lnnging his jioor eountryinen into the miseries 
of abortive rch('llion, and subjecting hinis('lf to the punishment of the felon, 
rendered more hitter hy his own keen sense of ^vhat he must call the irigrati- 
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1^41 _ 4 (; tilde of Irislunen. lie now sat by OTjonnell’s side when, at ton o’clock, the 

-—i—' jury eiiteied with their verdict. 

ilTr'Vui'iCa.i'.. 'rhere were eleven connts in tlic indictment; and O’Cionnell was found 
'■ (luilty on llieni all; and, with the cxeoplion of some clauses here and there, 
so were all the accused, excejit tlio<ilfev. Air. Tierney, the ])riest, who escaped 
li^litly. O’t’onnell immediately issued an address to the people of Ireland, in 
ivii, -(vliielche assured tliem that tlii' event of his cojivictiou would prove wholly 
lavourable to the Repeal cause, and concluded with the words, “ Keep the 
])eace I'or six months, or at tlie most twelve months longer, and you shall have 
the parliament in (Jollege Green again.” Scarcely credible as it appears, it is 
true that mnlliludes even yet believed the promise.—The news of O’Clonnell’s 
conviction Hew, like the winds, over all Ireland; and in Tipperary, the winter 
night was liglited up with signal fires on the hills. 

was the doth of Alay before sentence was prononnci'd. Alr.Tierncycs- 
iiii. M vu.M < aped altogether. O’Connell was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, and a 
line oi .€2000, and was bound in high reeognizances to keej) the peace for 
sevi'ii years. T’he otlu'rs were sentenced, each to nine months’ imprisonment, 
a fine of £50, and to find liigh si'curity for future peaceable conduct.—The 
lenity ot this sciilcnci' jnobably took every body by surprise. No one could 
s,i\ tlieie was an\ ^ indictiveness in it; and merely as discipline, it was gentle. 
The best ])art of il—the binding over to kceji the jieace for seven years—the 
( art which could not be ojienly complained of, was the most irksome: but no 
one could disjmte ils being necessary, if the proceedings were in any sense 
justifiable. The judgi', llurton, who pronounced .sentence, was so much affected 
as to be scarcely able (o do his duty. Air. (.)’(amnell briefly protested that he 
was guiltless of cons])iracy', and that justice had not been done, lie was al¬ 
lowed to choose his jdace of imprisonment; and he chose the Richmond Peni- 
Ain u. n. on, ti'iitiaiy, lu Dublhi: and there he was conveyed. Proceedings were taken for 
a reversal of the sentence, and the writ of error immediately transmitted to 
London. In the jirison. Air. O’Connell was permitted to receive his friends; 
but their names were not allowed to be written down for publication; nor 
were dejmtations admitted to address the Liberator. Mr.,fimith 0’T5^;ieii ex- 
I'lted himself to get this restriction removed ; but the matter rested with the 
Hoard ot Superintendents of the prison ; and they did not yield; so the long 
tsains of c.irriagcs rolled away from tlu'gates as they came. The number of 
visitors was so great as to be fiitiguiug to tlu'prisoner; but it was observed 
that his health improved from week to week; and it rvas clear that his mind 
wa.s ridieved in his present inaction, under his temporary release from the 
fearful responsibility which he had ttiken upon himself, and which had latterly 
been too much for him. Phesc were his last days of repose and peace of 
mind. • 

On the 12th of July, Lord Ilcytesbury was gazetted as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland; I,ord l)e Grey’s feeble health incapacitating him for an office so 
tu'duous. AVTieu the new Viceroy landed, and was presented with the keys of 
the city, il was observed that the ribbons were not, as hitherto, of jilirty-colours, 
hut “ sky-blue and white—emblems of jieace, harmony, and love,” tis a local 
])ii])er interpreted them. The preceding Sunday was the day appointed for 
putting up a [uayer for O’Connell in all the Catholic chapels: but there was 
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an ominous diflt-reneo among (lio priestly authorities about it. The Catholic 1841—4(5. 
Archbishop of Dublin interdicted tin? act, and was only partially obc'yed. ^ 

Meantime, the a])peal of the prisoners was heforcs the Lords. 15y the Lords 
its points Averc referred to the twelve judges for tlieir oinnion. .\11 the judges pITi'i!""’ 
pronounced six of the eleven counts to he had or informal, ehielly through the 
splitting of the charges by the jury in their verdict, in their anxious desire to 
he jnecise and accurate. They had, in fact, .set up distinctions in llu^ kinds of 
conspiracy which were not distinguished in the iiidietnient. These six counts 
were declared unexceptionable by the Irish judges, and unteuahh^ by the Eng¬ 
lish : a restdt which would scarcely improve the popular estimate of the ad¬ 
ministration of law in Ireland. S(;veu of the judges lu'xt opineil that the 
judgment and sentence must stand, uotAvithstandiug, as tlu! Irish judges must 
know best upon how much of the r cidict they grouudc'd their judgment: and 
there w'as eirough that rvas sound to justify tlic sentence. Two English judges 
dissented from this vieiv ; and the J’ec'rs rvere now to decide hetAveen the opi¬ 
nions of the seven and the minority. Every body seems to have taken for 
granted that tlu* House of Lortls Avould avail itself of every o[)[)ortuuity to 
confirm the seuteiuag and keep the Agitator laid u[). The R('p(!alers pro¬ 
tested that thi'Y did not earo ; and such friends as they had in London began 
•to desj)ise tlu' Lords beforehand for their autici})ated judgment.—On the (Ith of 
September, immediately before (he prorogation of paiiianu'iit, the Laev l.ords 
delivered their njnuions. Some of (he I’eers. seeing the decision likely to go 
in favour of O’Oonnell, Avere eager to vote, instead of leaving (he matter, as 
was just and decorous in an intricate <juestion of legality, to tlu' Law Lords: 
but Lord Wharncliffe inter])osed to su])])ort the dignity of the House as a (’ourt i'- 'o-., 
of Appeal, and induced the lay Jjords to retire without voting. 'I’lie Earl of 
Verulam was the first who la'tired behind the Woolsack ; and all the lay f/ords 
jneseivt followed. Four I’eer.s remained, lawd Denman, Lord (’otUmham, and 
Lord Camirhell, voted that the iudgment of the (.'ourt below should be reversed. J' m.. 
Lord ISrougham voted the other way. 

The news of the reversal of the judgment, and the victory of (I’(Council, 
was receiA'od by multitudes in England with a'sort of consternation. Hut the 
most calm and clcar-mindcd saw the matter at once as all learned by experi¬ 
ence to regard it. It was not only that they kept in view (he supreme im¬ 
portance of an impartial administration of the law. That would have been 
enough: but they also saw (hat this decision deprived OThnnell of his great 
theme—the injustice and oppression of “ the Saxon,” and the enslavement of 
the Irish under the Im])erial connexion. It was by the Imperial jjarliamcnt 
that his appeal was justified, and his sentence dissolved: and it was the hand 
of benign justice herself that now heaped coals of fire on his head. Time con¬ 
firmed this view. It was his release that broke the already anxious s])irit of Kri'ifTONOAnN- 
the Agitator. If a shadow of doubt had rested on the strict legal justice of his 
punishment, he would have come out from his prison at the year’s end, strongly 
armed in injury, to lay waste the country under a new term of agitation. As 
it was, he came out—however boastful and clamorous—in reality peridexed, 
anxious, and feeble. He never was like himself again, except on some singh^ 
occasions. He was, and he felt himself, half-way down a precipice, uncertain 
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1^41—4(). wliother to go up or d(nv u—uiiuldt; to do cithrr. llis career was now virtually 
^ over. 

Yet there was an external grandeur about his reh'aso. On the notification 
AiiiuKii ricgisior, of his freedom being "iven him, he left tin? prison on foot, Avith his sons and a 

IN 11 , ('ll roll. ih’). .-1-1 1 11 1 1 

fcAv lru‘iius. Ho was n'oogiiisocl iii the* stroet, aiul esoorted homo by a crowd, 
oi MoN»riuTi()Ns. Avhom he dismissed Avith a short speech from his balcony. The next morning 
early he Avent back to his prison, to be carried home in triumph. The Avholc 
city was abroad to see; and it was two hours from the time when the ])ro- 
cession b(!gan to leave the gates, belbre the car could be brought up. The 
car—often used befoie, and uoav rec<ignised Avith transport by the ])eopl('— 
lifted him a dozen feet over tin' lieads of the croAvd. lie stood at his full 
luaght, and Avas croAvned Avitli the lle])eal cap. lie Avas ])orlly, and a])parently 
in good health; but his countenance wore tlie anxious expression Avhicli Avas 
now becoming habitual to it. As for the rest, tin' shoAV Avas vulgar enough ;— 
the grandsons of the Agitator bdng on the loAver jdatform of the car, in 
“ green velva^t tunics, ami caps Avith a\ bite'feathers.” Tlie best feature Avas 
perha]>s the coach in AAhicli Avere tlie hiAvyers in the cause, carrying the 
“ Monster Indictment.” Mr. O’Connell closed the proceedings by an address 
from his balcony, in Avhich he “hoped it AAould not be necessary to hold tin? 
Clontaif meeting,” the juinciple of Avhich AAas vindicated by the trials, lie < 
promised to open out his further plans at the ll(>})eal Hall—Avhimsically 
calhid Conciliation Hall — ojx the next Monday.—At that jneeting, aaIucIi 
was croAAch.'d and Iriumphant, Mr. W. Smith O’lhitm “rushed to the front 
of the platform, .seized the Liberator’s hand, and shook it vigorously for 
some moments.” In return, Smith O’lJrien’s hand Avas inessed to tlu' heart 
of the liberator; aiul the cheering and stam])ing AAcre such that “the 
very building (piaked and trembled.’’ Hoav soon was all this to a])pear a 
mockery ! These fervent friends Avere soon to stand before the world as cnc- 
mi('S—O’Brien striving to Hi a rival sun in the same henusphere—()’(!on- 
nell hea])ing contempt and foul names on O’Brien! O’(!oiinell kej)t his 

promise of announcing “ ])lans ” at Conciliation ILill. From this time, he 

Avas more fi'itih; in “ plans ” than ever: he Avas incessantly chaugiug them. 
His language grew, if possible, bigger, his dianonstrations more vulgar—Avdth 
more green veB'et, leathers, harps, Avreaths, and old Irish costAimes—and his 
Monster jMeetings more ('iiornums. lie Avas invited to lingland, and fdted 
there, and made use of for the .\nti-Corn-LaAV cause. But he Avas ncA'cr 
really formidable tigain, and lu; knoAV it. He had no policy—no principle— 
nothing to repose upon; and only his ingenuity and audacity for a resource. 
A s<!vcre bloAV Avas struck at him toAvards the close of 1815 —and his extreme 
viohmee showanl how it told u]ion his heart—by an e.xjiosure of his deficien- 
O’CONNEI.L AB A cicS flS a landlord. It became knoAvm—not by any hostile gossip, but by 
i,AM)i»iii>. moans of a full and authorized investigation into the facts—that this liiberator, 
Avliose heart Avas Avruug by the avocs of Ireland, whose life was deAX)tcd to her 


redemption, was a Middleman, pot^keting three times as much rent drawn from 
a s(pialid peasantry, as he paid to the head landlord; while also his own 
tenantry A\'cre in “ a lost, Avretched, and neglected condition.” ’While hold¬ 
ing forth patriotically against opiircssion, hundreds o4' miles from home, and 
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drawing away the peasantry from lionest indnstij to liear liis vapourings ISII—4(). 

ahoiit freedom and pros|)ority, and pay their only shilling in an imaginary 

cause, he was receiving rent from squalid wretches who wallowed with the 

pig, and were chilled under liis roofs by the wintry wind, and would fain have 

shared the food of his Ix'agh^s. Jle*w'as furious at this ex])osure ; hut his 

hard words mattered little wdiilc hard facts were against him.—'I'hen he was 

seen in London streets, w'alking slowly and stooping, while siqiported by two oeowin/soi 

of his sons ; and memhers of the Ilous(' complained that they could not hear 

liis now short speeches, because of the feebleness of his voice.—Then rumours 

arose of ajquoaehingfamim'in Ireland, andhissinkinghe.art could not hear them. 

He was disturbed at the rise of tin; “ Young Ireland” ])arty—tin' luwv section 
of l{e])ealers and Ijiherators ivho w’cre impatient for wair, while he no longer 
talked of hatth; fii'lds, hut grew mor(! timid and janph-xe d from day to day. 

When the Wliigs succeeded to ihi^ Reel gov(>rnment in ISKi, and lu; was re¬ 
instated in the (lonnuission of the Peace', and supported tlu' Russell ministry, 
lie was liarassed and shaken by the scorn and ('iimity of “Young Indand,” 
who taunted him with having “surrendered.” As the famine was .seem surely 
to a|)])roach, all political action became out of the (pu'stion. His jiliysicians 
said he must he removi'd from the sight and heaving of whatever w’ould dis • 
turh liim : and, if the later portraits of him are to he trusted, this was higlily 
necessary. It is atfecting to loolc on the heavy ey(', and tlie mournful and 
wistful exjiression of countenanei’. He went to Hastings; and he did not 
numd, though the neivsjiapers had lairagraphs about his»im])roving health, 
or health which lu'cded no imjirin emeiit. He desired fliat tlie newspapers 
might h(' ke])t from him, and all tidings of Ireland. No om; was to he ad- 
mitlt'd who would speak of Ireland. He so watched the countenance of his 
]>hvsieian w'hen looking at his tongue, and was so alarmed by any gravity 
of I'ountenance at the momimt, that his physic'ian had to remendier to 
look cheerful and jdeasi'd. Next, In' went aliroad, hoping to reach Rome, and 
die under the hh'ssing of the Pop.'. Put lu' sank too rajiidly for this. He 
was carried to Paris, Alarseilh's, (u'lioa : and then he (ould go no further. 

The linal symjitoms t'onseipieni on a long decay of tlu' digestive functions 

came on, in May, 1817; and on the l.tth of that mouth, he died, his latest m- oiAui 

anxieties being lest he should he huried alive. He gave n'ja'ated warnings to (.vm..., m,i\ h.u., 

his ])hysicians and servant against this dangi'r. His melancholy dca'pi'iied to 

the last; and his only interc'st sec'med to he in di'pendenee on his confessor, 

and in repeating the jirayers enjoined. On examination, the .state of the brain 

explained his later moods. It was extensively diseiised; ami the di.sease, both 

there and elsewhere, must have been of long standing. 'Phis was a natund 

close of the life he had led—a life of strong passions, and intense and nnre- 

mitted excitement, without the rejiose of a simple iiitegrity ; hut it i.s not the 

le.ss profoundly melancholy. Those who could least preti'ud to lament his 

disajrpearance from his mischievous ])osition in Ireland, could not see without 

emotion the progress of the old triumphal ear through the streets ol Huhlin, 

hearing the silent remains of him whom m\dtitudes still called by the name 

of Liberator. The name has died already, and will he henceforth met with 

only in the chronicles of a past lime. It is difficult now to find an 

educated Irishman w-ho speak.s of O’Gounell with resjiect, or who (h'nies that 

he .set back Indand half a century by his political action afti-r 1829. Rut his 
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1841—48. name was a spell upon the Catholic peasantry ; and when the charm was dis¬ 
solved, and the idol broken, there was no heart that was not aware of the 
melancholy which ahvays attends the hrcakiiip; of idols. 

Dilring the years when the Ilepeal agitation was strongest, there were 
things doing in and for Ireland which^Ifoidcd some hope on her behalf, even 
to those who saw most clearly the mischiefs of O’CenneU’s course, and were 
most indignant at them. Tlu; most essential good that could be rendered to 
Ireland—that which at least must ])recede evtuy other—was an exposure ol 
the fact that her miseries proceedi'd from moral and social, and not political 
causes. The famine was coming which was to do this good work in a harsh 
manner. While the famine was not foreseen, there was something extremely 
disheartening in O’Connell’s pernicious mode of action, and in the rise of 
Y^ouiig Ireland, willi its political ignorance, its slaughter-house talk, and its 
bullying boasts—all so vulgar in the presence' of the mournful greatness of 
the cause it jnofessed to mono])oli/e. I!u1 violence and ignorance and fidly 
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stitutions and methods and proposals on hchali' of Ireland which were not 
extinguished hy the Ilepeal agitation. 

d'he county of Derry was sliowing, according lo its wont, what could he 
done hy the a])]dication of indusliy and cajiital, among a mixed po])ulatiou oi 
('atholics and Frotestauts, and under the mueh-iihused Diiion. On the 
estates of the London Compa,ni(>s, nere seen “good farm-houses, large sijnari'd 
fields, good fen(;es, and ahundaut crops,” at tlie same date when, under an 
invited visitation,Tin inquirer was coiiqielled to report, “ in no jiart of the 
United Kingdom is such neglected wndchediies.s—such iilth, siicli scpialor. 
such misery of every kind—to he si'cii, as I saw tliat day on JMr. O’t'oii- 
nell’s estate, in the jiresence of Mr. Maurice O’Connell.” At the same date. 
Dr. Kane was asking whence such contrasts arise; and avowing “ the fault is 
not in the country, hut in ourselves:” and he adds, “ wi* do not want activity ; 
we are not deficient in mental ])ower, hut we want sjiecial industrial know¬ 
ledge.” This want was considered and met in the introduction of Agricultu¬ 
ral Schools, wliosi' henefits would he sjireacling over the land when tig' Union 
was no more talked of than it is in Scotland now. I’roin the Tenqdemoyle 
Seminary, for one, young men were going forth every year, to reclaim or im¬ 
prove the land about their homes, and command good labour, and train to 
good habits, and jnoduce lonsjiienous crops, and oecujiy the minds of the 
peasantry round them with something better than show)' processions, and 
visions of battle fields that would never hi' fought. It was already apparent 
that where these young men settk'd down, the (|uaHly of labour and of pro¬ 
duce imiiroved, the pc'asantry nere better fed and lodgi'd, and crimi' so dimi¬ 
nished as that the police and soldiery went almost otit, of sight.—Then tTicre 
were Agricultural .Associations which kept up the interest of the gentry, though 
they never sufficiently engaged the attention of the farmers. There was also 
the Irish Waste Land Improvement Soch'ty, which did more good to the 
peasantry, by compelling patient improvement of the soil, and patient learning 
how to improve it. 

An important measure—a measure calculated to heal religious dissen¬ 
sions, and redress Catliolic grievances—])ass('d the legislature in the session 
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of 1841—a moasuvo for tho bet ter S('ctirify and adiiiiiiistrafioii of {.'liaiitablc isll_4G. 

and liclif^ioiis Tiiists. It was inl.rodncod in tin* Lords, wboro it nnM willi no '---- 

obstrnotion. lu tbc (/oniinons, it, was dispnlod, obiofly by the liot-licadod 
Irish repeal xneinlxn-s, who talked as nsnal of “ insult ” and “injnstiec” to 
Ireland ; while tlieir calmer comrades, and every body else, saw that it was 
conceived and framed in a jn.st and kind .spirit, and must work heuioiily. At 
tlu', he'^innin”-of the century, a Hoard was aj)i)ointed to administer ('harit Htinwird, l.wvi, 
hie Trusts; and the members were* almost exclusively Protestants, rvliik'' '" 
mxarly three-fourths of tlni heipK'sts phnaal under its juiisdic-tioa were Roman 
(kitholic endowment.s. Ry the mwv Rill, tlirei' members of the Roard wei'c to 
!)('dignitaries of the law, two of whom mi^ht he ('atIndies : and ten more 
('ommissioners were to h<' a]>])ointed by the (h'own, five' of whom were to hi' 
Protchtants, and li\e (kitholics. \k!iious ini])erf('clions of the existin;^ law 
were so ri'dre.ssed as to ;five a jirejionderanci' at the Roard to the Catholic 
section wdicre (killiolic he(|U('.sts were concerned. Mr. O’Connell injured him¬ 
self jnuch with the most, enlij^htcned ])art of his Catholic countrymen liy his 
o))])ositioii to this Rill, an o])])osition which he ^rounded on his fears of' (he si’ivi.u.". i-'o 
cons('(|U('nccs of sending Catholics to the Castle, and of .sancfionine-,a connex¬ 
ion of the Catholic ( liurcl! e\ilh the State. On occasion of the thii'd readiii”', 

:\lr. IMaurice .1. <)'<'oiiuell said, tliat “he eras hound to express his conviction n .iii^t.ntl l\\\ i 
that when tlie present heats had suhsided, the Rill would he found a suhsfan- 
tial henelil t,o the peojde of Ireland, raising (he condition of their idcroymen. 
without, shackliu;; the influence exi'rciscd hy them ovi'r their flocks.” In 
August, .Mr. O’lkjunell declared that all helitfino means should he taken to 
prevent tin' .\ct coinj^ into exi'cution, and intimati'd that it could never tidvc Si>o'i,uo^,^ isn 
effect if Roman (kitholics refused the oflici'of Commissioners: yet, on tin' 

‘21st of November, the Didilin Lveninn- h'reeman announced “ tin'first blow 
at the independenci' of the (kilholic Chun h the rumour that Catholic 
Prelates and laymen of ri'sjiectahility had consented to heeome ( kunmis.sioni'rs. 

It was even so. The (’atlndic Primate of Ireland, tin' Catholic Archhisho]) of 
Dublin, and thri'c mori' Catholics ‘‘of resnei tahilit vvvere <>a/,('tted as (kuu- UhWim o.e.ii,., 

’ , . . * . Dt'CriuLt'l isili, 

niissioners in December, toc’fther with four jiri-lati'S and laynn'n of tin' 'sii 
Established (dnnadi, and oni' Pri'shyterian divine. The success id' this hi'al- 
iu" measure, which hrou;.;ht tlie heads of the two clnirehes together to watidi 
over the interests of relif^ion and charity, was a sore addition to Mr. ()’(’on- 
nolTs pi'rjdexities, and a severe blow' to his influence, hy foreiiiff him into 
collision with the chief jniesfs of his own communion. 

During the sanu' session, the Lord Chancellor united with a Catholic Peer, pimi Arrs n,- 
Lord Px'aumont, in obtaining the abolition of various jienal Acts against the nm.kn.g kv,, 
Romanists, which, thmigh ohsidete, were an offence as they stood in the 
statute hook. The ahidition of the office of Tnrd Lieutenant was jnopo.sed, n.,,,. ,t.i, i,m. 
as a means of bringing Ireland into the saiiK' close union as exists between 
England and .Scotland. IVIr. Hume had striven for this object (vvenfy years 
before, and he was as fully convinced as ever that the assignment of a viceregal VKi ru.vnn 
government to Tridand gave fliat country a colonial appearance which was’’''"”'" 
highly disadvantageous. The freipieni changes of administration in Dublin 
were a serious drawback n])on good govi'rnmenl. Instead of a responsible 
minister of the Crown residing in London, flu'ri' had hi'cn sixteen ('lu’ef .Secii'- 
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tavifs for Tr<>laii(l in the first thirty yoars after the Union. A .smaller oon- 
siih'ration, bnt not an iiniTiipd^-tant one, was the economy of the change. Mr. 
ITnme Tnoved an addre.ss to the Queen, requesting her to consider of the 
abolition of the X'iceroyalty. The answer of Lord Eliot, the Irish Secretary, 
was that tin? change would be inconvenient; that the Irish people did not 
desire it; and that the office was six hundred years old, whci’oas none such 
had existed in Scotland. Lord John Uussell, upon this, ])ointcd out that it 
had been in contenqdation to aj)])oint a separate (-onncil for Scotland ; but 
that liOrd Somers had maintained that such a Council would prevamt tin' 
Union from ever ix'ing conqdete. There was op])Osition enough to induce 
Mr. Ilnine to witlulraw his motion. Ills object will probably be carried out 
in an easy and natural manner—by such improvements in science and the 
arts as are already bridging the narrow sea, and bringing London and Dublin 
within easy hail of each other. AVlum the English, from the Queen to the 
coiameri ial traveller, can visit Ireland as easily as Scotland, and I.ondon new's 
can be heard as soon in D\d)lii\ as in Edinburgh, and a Secretary of State in 
Jjondon can govern and protect the one as well as tlu' other, it is ])retty cer¬ 
tain that fh(> wlud(' aj>paratus of the ’V'iccroyalty, about which the affections 
of the Catholic Irish certainly do not cling, will bo swej)t away ; and there 
n il] be one reminder the less of the tenure of conque.st under which this 
s])eciat inachinery of government rvas set dowui in the midst of the Irish 
])eo]de. 

The subject of endowing the llomau Catholic eh'rgy was much discussed 
■ throughout the country at this time, lamd and vediement declarations were 
uttered by the Irish [)olitical leaders in the name of the priests, and by many 
of the priests themselves, that nothing would ever induce them to accc|)t of a 
shilling of endowment from Protestant hands: but numbers of thoughtful 
men believed then, as numbers of thoughtful men believe at this da}', that, 
with time and ])ati(‘nce, such a scheme would work. The I’rotestant (diurch 
in Ireland is felt to be an intolerable grievance, in its existing preponderance 
All attem])ts to reduce it to its fair proportions, and settle it in its tnu' fune- 
fion, have failed: and the <'asie,st way now sccftis to be to raise the (hqtressed 
(duirch of tlu' majority into a gn-ater fitness for its function. As a Mission¬ 
ary Church, tin- Establishment has failed, and vill eviih'iitly continue to fail. 
If the ('atludic majority of the Irish [)coi)le do not, and will not, enter it, the 
way which remains to enlighten and improve them is to elevaite and inqmive 
the (]uality of their ])rieslhood : a jniesthood hitherto kept ignorant and de- 
p('ndent by the meagreness of their means of education, and by their absolute 
dependence on their flocks for subsistence. If a ])rovision wutc once made for 
them by law, and the arrangement placed beyond dispute'—if an annual sum 
for I'vcry ])riest we'ia' known to be lying at the banker’s—it was the belief of 
the advocates of the endowment that the ])riests would take it; and tlu're 
could be nothing in receiving a provision Jims which could .srdjeet the reci¬ 
pients to any dangers of dependence comparable to those amidst which they 
were actually living. The exanqde of foreign eouutrics showt'd that there is 
no abstraed (djjection in the minds of a Catholic priesthood to endow'ment by 
a J’rotestant State. The difficulty in tln^ Irish cas(^ was jmrely political; and 
therefon- likely to give way under a lihoral and kindly political management. 
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T1 10 proposal of an iiicroasod grant (o Mayiiootli Collogo was rogardod by IS 11—-lb. 

many as a first ,sto[» towards (he ohjoct, though it might ])erf('ctly well siaud --y-' 

by itself, as having important merits of its own. It Mas a great thing to pro- ..j, 
vide for the improved edueation of the jniesthood, whetluu- or iK)t this advan¬ 
tage M'as to be followed ii]) by making them less d('p(“ndent for suhsistimee on 
their ])easant flocks. It was a gnsit thing to raise; (hem by edni'ation above 
the wish for vulgar and dangerons power over the people, whether or not the 
sordid part of the temptation M'as to be aftemvards obviate'd. Sir R. Peel bad 
the courage to propose, on the drd of A])Til, 1S15, thattlu' ])arliam(‘ntary grant 
to Alaynooth Cedlege; should h(' imlarged so as, in some; de'gree, to bear out (In' 
pur])o.se of making any grant at all. The' institution had ahvays beeei most, 
nu'agrely snpjdicd M'ith comforts, and even with the necessaries of lib' ; (he 
jHofessors M'ere* paid less than counting-house clerks ; and at pres('nt the dis¬ 
tress of the tinu's had materially reduced the contributions of tin; niiddh; 
classe.s, M'ho ])aid for the wlueation of tlu'ir sons. It M'ould la; better to vvilh- 
draM' all ])r('t('nce of government .support than to let the College go on in this 
May: audit was a (piestiou how nuuu'y could be better sp('nt than in really 
edueatiiig the students who wfre to be (Mhether m cU or ill-cpialibed) (he 
future guides and guardians of (he (Catholic ]) 0 ])ula(ion of Ireland. It sc'i'ins 
:is if no great couiage could be requin'd to ju'opose such an augmentation of 
flu; annual grant to Maynooth as to make it Moith Mhile to aMard aTiy grant 
at all. Hut it did re([uire great courage ; and there Mas scarcely any act of 
his bold administration for M-hich tlu' i’remier Mas more vituperated than for 
this. It was the great ))olilieal controxersy of the year—the subjt'ct on which 
society seemed to be going mad. It Mas not tin' extent ol the grant tluit. xvas 
deiirecated: but the advance in that direction,af all. Hitherto, the grant had ii.iumi.i 

* Hd—3'). 

Ixeen !),()()()/.; and tlu' trustees had been authorized to hold land to the amount 
of 1, ()()()/. per annum: but this could never be dom', because tlu; trusti'cs mc'Ic 
ne\('r incorporated. 'I’liev wt-re now to be incorporated, and permittc'd to hold 
land to the amount of dOOt)/. ])er annum. The smn of (iOOO/. was to be granted 
I'or professors’ salaries, M'liieh wouhl henceforth be large enough to yield com¬ 
fort and respectability, and therefore to secure a higher oiah'r of (pialificatioii 
than could hitherto be commanded. At jn-esent, tin' numlu'r of students was 
440. It M'as ])roposed to nmlic iidecpiale alloManees to 500 st>idents. The 
annual grant would thus be raised from 9,000/. to 2(),d()0/. As it would lx; 
necessary to enlarge the College', and it was most desirable to n'uder it moic 
comfortable and eh(;crfnl than at present, (he sum of .‘10,000/. M'as asked for, as 
a special grant—the needful repairs being heiu'eforth provided for by an 
annual vote.—There was nothing in this that ovight to have alarmed a people 
and parliament accustomed to make an annual grant to ]\Ia\nooth. It seems 
a matter of mere prudence to provide thus far for (he decent ('dueation and 
bare comfort of a body of .500 priests who were e<‘rtain to have more inlluence 
over the Irish px'ojde than all other persons together. A et the public conster¬ 
nation was excessive. The Dissenters pushed an opposition almost as loud 
and formidable as on the Factory Edm-atiou clauses. I’ublie meetings to re¬ 
monstrate against (he measure wen' held over the ndude kingdom—a violent 
one at the London Tavc'rn h'ading the way. Upwards of 100 of the mer 
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_ 4 (^(_ chants, hankers, and traders of London signed the r(M|\iisilion for this inci'ting. 

^ The first resolution declared lln^ |)ro|)Osed grant to he a renunciation of the 
April I’rotestantisni under wliich the einjiire had flourished: and the mover took 

upon him to declare that the grant was “ directly op]>osod to the revealed Avill 
of flu' Oreator.” Tlu' Duhlin I’rolcstant ())>erative Association demanded the 
impeachment of the I’rime Alinister. Some memhers of jiarliament were 
called on by their constituents to resign their seats : and the table of the 
House groaned under the mass of jietitions against the measure. The truth 
was, this measure was an exiiress discountenancing of the “ I’rotestant ascen¬ 
dancy ” in Ireland; while in Kngland it at once provoked the fears of the 
vast hotly of Dissenters about the spread of the Romish faith, and their 
jealousy about government endowments of religion. Not a few advocates of 
the measure were lu'.ird to say that it was now becoming nect'ssary to endow 
all ministers of cvei v faith and denomination. The external agitation was 
rellec.ted within the walls tif pailiiimenf in a debate of three nights in the 
Lords, and six in the ('ommons,on the si'cond reading of the Bill. It passed, 
iiiiiis.ini. ixxxi. however, on the Kith of June, amidst protests from live Bishops and three 
lay ] 'eers, who objected to it on the grounds*that if provideil for the mainti'- 
nance of religious error, and for ojiposition to the Reformation ; and that it 
countenanced the notion that leligious truth was a matti r of indifl'erence to 
the State. 

nl» (oii.hjlx. a tnore im])ortant measure tending to the great object of abating religious 
rani'our in Ireland met with resistance from an ojrposite (jnarti'r. In the 
iiunsmi.ixxoi.i. Royal Siiei'ch at the opening of the session, the Sovereign recoinnunided to 
the best consideration of jiarliament •' the |)olicy oi' impioAing and extimding 
the o]i]iortunities for academical ctlucation in lieland.” Ttii' Aiinisteis acre 
iiMMid, ixxx. prejiamd with their )>lan, which was bionght forward by Sir .lames (liabam, 
on the Ittli ol May. The National Ldneation s\strm in Iridand was working 
well; but, its host ol Itltl.tHIO pujiils included only' children, and, as ya't, 
chihlrcn of the poorer clas.xes, though it was extending u|)wards. It was de¬ 
sirable to cnabb' those A\ho had sat side by side on the school-benches, as yet 
nntouclicd by the religious bigotry which was the curse of the comitry, to 
continue the education which had bi'gun so lasourahly; and also to jirovide 
for the same harmony being i*xt,ended to all idasses of societv. ^riie gowm- 
ment therefore jiroposcd the (stablishment of tlirce Colleges, in the north, 
west, and south oi Ireland, in which a liberal and comjirchensive academical 
education should be opened to young men of every religions denomination, 
without ilistinction. Ihcie could, ol couise, he no theologictil jirofes.sorshijis 
Ibunded by the government: but every' facility was afforded for tin' voluntary 
establishment of such, in connexion with the colleges. As for the (piestion 
w'hethcr these new colleges should be incorjiorated into a new University', or 
W'hether Trinity thlleov, Dublin, should, without inva.sion of her present 
Protestant rights, be enabled to admit the new cidleges into ineorjioration 
with her as an L niversity'—this was for jiarliament to decide ujion. After 
much debate, earnest hut less violent than that on the Alaynooth (juestion, 
carried, by a vote of 177 to 2(i in the Commons, and without 
a division in the Lords—the (piestion of the Pniversity arrangements being 
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left ov(u- till llie views of tlic <>'overniiig powers of iill the eollege.s eouhl he 1841—4(>. 
obtuiiu^d. The l)ig'ots aitioiig th(! (^atliolie clergy were the foes in this ease. ^ 

The ery ahout “ godless ” educiition was loud and has been long. 

Tlu'iK'W iiistitiitions have ever since gone: 1)\ the name of the “godless” 
colleges among the faiuities of the Romish faith, and some fiwv of the I'ro- 
te.stant church; and, by much ]>ainstaking, and prodigious misiepresentation, 
the less enlightened of the (Jatholic ])riesthood at length obtained from the 
consciimtious but rveak Rope, Rius IX., a rescrijit against tbese colleges, as 
places of education of the Catiiolic youth of Ireland. Tlie measure w as, and 
is, however, all-important as throwing the o/iits of religious exclusiveness on 
the Catholic j)ortiou of society in Ireland ; and as a distinct ])ledge that the 
lin])erial govcirnment was at last exercising an im])artial sway over its subi('cts 
of diffi-ring faiths. The sum projiosed for the erection of the three colleg(!s w as 
£100,000 ; for their maintenance—that is, the salaries of otlicers, and tln^ ])riy.es 
for the encouragement of learning—£18,000 ])er annum. Iji (>ach college 
there was to be a Rrinci])al, with a salary of £1000, and ten or tw'idve Rro- 
fessors, with salaries of £300 a year. Residences were not ])ruvided ; but the 
Rrineij)al of each college woulddive within the walls; and the modes of resi¬ 
dence! of the students w<!re to be under safe regulation, under the Act. Tin- 
power of a])])ointmi'nt and removal of the jnofessors was to rest with the 
(b'own,as was obcionsly titling in .a case' which involved party feelings to so 
great an extent. The jirej)arations for these new institutions were immedi¬ 
ately begun. It must be hdt for tinu' tc) shoAv how they work. 

In I<'c4)rnary of this year, a Report w as jiresented by tlie Commissioners 
liapiiry, sent out in 18t3, to investigate the law and ])ractice in respect to tlie i’ '''• 
occu]>ation of land in Irelaml. 31uch exiii'clalion was excited by the api)oint- miTmun "^' 
ment of the Devon Coinmission (as it was called, from the Earl of Devon being 
at the head of if ) : and the expc'ct.ition was kept iiji by the eagerness of multi¬ 
tudes of persons connected with the pioprietorship and occn[)ation of land in 
Ireland, to give (“videncc! before! the (Commission. They came in cjovvds to tell . 
what thev knew, and thought, and felt ; ami % vva.s hoped that now. at last, 
light would be obiained as to what was to be hoped and feared, and what 
eouhl he done. Tin- information obtained vvas e.xtcnsive and valuable: and 
large! ])r;ectlcal use' might soon have beeai made' of it, in the feerm of jere.pee.se el 
leegislation, but tluit the! feimlne' vvas approiiehiiig, whie h ])Ut aside' all e-onside'i- 
iitieins but heew te) ])reve'nt the whole rural peejeiihitieen freuu dying eef hunger. 

'J’hough the' tinie has met arrivt'el feer nniking use e)f the di.scleesures eef this Re- 
l)ort, and (heaigli nnich eef it may be actually superse'ded by the eejee'riitieens ot 
calamity, it inmains a teeke'ii of solicituele for the reege'iieratieen of Irelanel een 
the' part of tleee Ministers in eellice during its prejeeiratlon. 

During the decline of Mr. O’CenineU’s perweer, anel the rising conflict between 184(5. 
his Repeal jearty and that which wees to be lu'aded byseJMr. W. Smith O’Rrien, 
while! want was beccmiing aggravatc'd, and famine' was approaching, the amount 
of outnige in D'cland increased so grievously, that Ministers introduced a Co¬ 
ercion Rill early in the session of 1846. The Rill was framed strictly for the coi euioN iteLi. 
proteictiem of quiet members of seeciety—])ermilting the A^ice'ieey ^o eevvard com- i.»ia. 
pensation le> the imeimed, iind to the feimilies eef the' murdered, umh'r the! attacks 
at which (he measure' was aimed. Uneh'r it, elistnrhe'el districts might be 
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1841—10. proclaimed, and iught-moetiii;.>s within them ineventtid. Tlie Bill passed the 
~ ^ Lords easily, hot was velnmiently disputed, and at last lost, in tlie Commons, 

where party feeling ran high amidst tlie tinal agitation about the CUirn laws, 
and the hopes and fears about the going out of the Beef ministry. It was 
generally understood that the defeat of Ministers on this Coercion Bill—so 
mild of its class—was occasioned by a combination of parties ; and the speeclu's 
of Lord G. Bentinck and Mr. d’Jsraeli, universally reprobated for their s])irit, 
were regarded as manifestations of the real reasons of the residt. At the 
moment when th(> Corn-law l{e])eal Bill tvas passing the I.ords, the second 
n MV, 1.1 government Bill for Ireland was refused by a majority of 

I"-.’?- 292 to 219, after a delay of five months, which would have been seriously in- 

iiiLi, i.osi. jinious to the operation of the Bill, if it had jiassed. The division took place 

on the 2()th of .June—three days before the announcenn'ut of the retirement 
of till' Feel administration ;—a retirement which might have been rendered 
necessary by the failure of this me.asure, if it. had not been, as was well known, 
determiiK'd beforehand, as a natural conseipience of the carrying of the measure 
for which Sir 11. Feel had returned to powiT—the rejieal of the CUirn laws. 

AVe must look further back for the deciding cause of the retirement of the 
' I’eel administration. Before the end of 184b, it was clear that the ])otato-cro]> 

in Irelaml was likely to he utterly destroy'cd hj' blight. Men whose vision w as 
hounded by jiolitical ]>arty spirit endeavoured to ])ersuade others as wi'll as 
themselves, that the avowed alarm of the Cabinet fur the food of half a nation 
was little jnore thiin ii device to get the Corn laws repealed with the least 
jiossible difficulty; but men of more enlightenment and a more sim]de con¬ 
science had faith in,the earnestness of the Minister, in the reality of his so¬ 
lemnity, in the sincerity of the solicitude which marked his countenance and 
his voice, tind in the truth of the abundant evidence which he laid before par¬ 
liament of the jirob.'ible extent of the approaching calamity. It was all too 
true. Th(‘ work of ])reparation for a new age for Ireland was taken out of 
human hands ; and a terrible clearance of the field of Irish soil and socir'f y was 
about to be made for the etfortS of future apostles, and the wisdom of future 
legislators. The virtues of twai jiarties of rulers were not, however, to benn vain. 
Under them the great truth had appeared that the causes of Irish misery were 
not political, hut s'oeial; and both had done what they could to purge out the 
sjiirit of religious and polit ical rancour which had hitherto poisoned every public 
benefit, and aggravated every social woe, of that unhappy country. 
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CIUIE Ecclesiastical (listuvb.niccs, avIiosc beoiiniinos have bc('ii nutiiu'd, wen' ISIIb— 1.‘5. 

by this tirac b(‘coiniii<^ of the });iuvest ini])oit. Hcotlaiid Mas affovdiiio- -—-— 

as com]dclo an exeinjditicaition as the naaid has seen of the ])(a|)lc.\ities at- 
tendant on an alliance between the Church and the State. At tlu> date before 
us, events were oecunin” whicli tested the merit,s of a scluane concocted by 
Harley, lielinobroko, and SM'ift, in the palact; of (lueen .Anne. 15y an Act of 
1711, the power of free choice, the li//criim arhltrimn., as to the a])pointment 
of pastors in the Scutch ('hurch, was taken from tlu; Church (k)nrts, by s\d»- 
jediiio the- power of the I’re.sbytery to the interpretation, and even control, of 
tbiithvil Courts. The minority of the (Jeneral Assembly of that time aj)- 
jaoved of the Ad, which fulfilled their idea tif the comie.vion of (diurch and 
State. The majority ])rotest(Hl against it, from year to year; but the ])rotest^ 
being of no avail, at length became! little more than a foim. The leading 
men of the time, the! philosojdu'is and men of letters, mIio r('|>resented Scot¬ 
land te) English eyes, were not earnest Churchmen—not earnest about religion 
at all; and tlu! arrangement of 1711 suited their views very well, as being 
moderat(‘. decorous, and tending to peace. 'I’hey did not see what was going 
on, wherever a pastor whom tin' flock did not like Mas forced u])on lluan. In 
a multitude of ]»arishes, the patron nominated tin' minister: if the Presbytc'ry 
found him une.\ce])tionable in ‘‘life, liti'rature, and doctrine,” they M'ere then 
obliged to appoint him, hoMever unaccejitable he might be to the flock. There 
Mere many Mays in Mhich a minister, M’ith mIiosc “life, literature, and doc¬ 
trine,” no faidt could be found, might b(' unfit for tlu' care of a particulai 
])arish. Ife might have a Mcak voice, 'or too much sclndarship for a rustic 
congregation, or In; might havi- town ways and ideas, or he might not s]teak 
(iaelie where the pet)]dc understood little Ihiglish. In such case.s, tin' peo]de 
M ould turn to the A^oluntari('S, and become dissenters. AVe have before sec'ii 
how dissent abounded in Scotland at the period of the Alelbouriu! ministry, 
and flow virulently the high-churchmen of the Kirk regarded tin' Vhiluntaries 
who claimed t« be, and wen', considerably more than half the nation. In 1 S.‘M, ^ 

an effort had been made to recover the power which liad been taken from the m. m,, 

Church by the Act of 1711: and apparently it succeeded. Ihit the ])ow('r of i. f.' 
the State w’as not to be cast out from the Church so easily as at first a])peared; 
and th<! Church found it.self compelled to advance, or.itssert new claims. In 
tin! (puirrel about these, the Establishment was rent in tw'ain, and the Church 
of Scotland became a warning and a sign of tin! fate of all churches w hich 
have made the effort to maintain at once an alliance with the State and the 
principles of the lleforraation. 

The progress of dissent was so rapid after 1820 that the earnest members 
of the Kirk took it much to heart. Wherever they turned, in hope of bring- 
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. iiig hncl; (lus A'olimt.irios to tlio (3niro1i, tlicy were Tiict by ibo objoclion that, 
tlu' |)co|)l(' pi'oCcmMl clioosiiif;; tlioir own pu.stors to having thoni uominatod, in 
a conijmlsory way, hy a lay ])ati()n, who might or niigbt not, according to hi.s 
tcinj)ca-, listen to any (d)joction.s on the part of his flock to His noinincc. 'I’hc 
earnest (3iurehmen saw that this lay-patronage mnst he got rid of; and peti- 
' tions for its abolition so ])onred in njam parliananit, that a Seh'ct Cominittee 
of the (knnmons was a])])ointed in 18.31 to consider the snhjeet. The .sanu' 
agitation wro\ight in .another direction—giving a large majority of Non-intrn- 
sion memlK'is to (he (ieneial .Assembly, iiiAxhieh they had hitherto been the 
minority. While the Committee of the Commons was sitting, the Cleneral 
Assembly passed an <'naetment, containing a Ih'claration and a liiile. The 
Declaration r\as that, it was a “fundamental law” of th('(3iiireh that no pastor 
should be intruded on any congregation, <-ontr.ary to thi' will of (he pc'ople : 
and a Rule ^\as prescribed, by v\hieh the nill of tlur ]K(i])le might b(' aseer 
tained and manil'estcd. \’eto on (he nomination was afforded to them. 
T’his is the celebrated Veto ,\et. Those who pass('d it jiroh'ssc'd to h('liev(' it 
to be ])erfectly coin])atible with the ,\t'( of 171 1 : it was also declared to be so 
by th(! law-olficers of tlu' CroiMi, and enpdiatieally ])rais(‘d b^ the land C’han- 
r'cllor. who pronounced it to be “ in (weiy respeect more desirable than .any 
otlier course that could have Ix'en taken.” For live yaairs, tlu' \Cto .\ct worked 
so well (hat it is no wonder if those who devised and ](,'issed it sti])|iosed that 
(he niatb'r was settled, and that (he Cliureh had indeed recovered her powers. 
A\ hen the minority in tiu" .\ssembly saw'how acce])tablc a body of Aliiiislcrs— 
250 in th(' five years—was setth'd under this Act, they first learned toai)])rovo 
it, and (hen to avow' their a])])rol)ation. The tendenev to dissent was supposed 
to b(‘ subsiding, and the Scotch clergy' ins(i(\it('d the movement for Church 
extension which w'as (h'seribed in a financr cha])ter of our History. 

There were secular ])ersons, luwvever, who were not satislied to .sei; the 
pow'cr of a])poiutment to parishes dejanulent on tlu' pleasure of (he majority 
of th(^ comnumii'ants. This dep(nidence h'sscned the value of ])atronag(', and, 
as these persons thought, its tHgiiity'; and they were hy'no means clear that 
th(! ])ower given to the Cfanmunic.ants by' the Veto Act was comjiatihle witb 
the Act <i( Queen Ainie. 3’hey wi'ie disposed to try the fact; and rxeasions 
tor such an impiisition soon otfered. 

I.ord Kinnoul jm'scTitt'd a Mr. Young to the parish of Aiichterarder. The 
heads of families in (be congregation did not like the appointmeid, and vjto(>d 
it. 1 h(? ]»reshytcry were ordered to t.ak(! him on (rial. 'I'hey ndiised fo do 
, .so, on the plea that he could not be ordained because the ecch'sWstical condi¬ 
tions relating to his call hy the ])eo])le had not Ix'cn fulfilled. Mr. Young 
applied to the Court of Session and the House of Lords to grant him botli the 
civil benefice and the cure of souls. The decision of the f3vil Courts was, 
that the jtrcsby'tcry must t.ake him on trial, as lu' w'as com])etont in the three 
imvscrilx'd conditions—of life, literature, and doctrine; and the acts of the 
Kirk w'cre not binding upon them. The .Assembly did not content this deci¬ 
sion, as far as its civil relations went. 3'hey STirrenden'd the stipend, house, 
and external ju'ivileges, to the p.atron and his nominee. This was in May, 183!). 

Ihef hurch thus found that there realty was an incompatihility betw'cen 
the Act of 1711 and their Veto Law of 1834. Tin; thing to be done now was 
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to iniiiiit.ain tkc priiici))]ti of Noii-iiilroKioii, ainl (‘ndcuvonr lo indnco tlic 
latiiro (o modify tlu- statuto so as to briii^- flic lau in(o acrordanco \\i(1i 

tin? coiiscionce of lUo CJliuah. Wliilc nsjiicstiii”- this vofonii from iho l('j;isla 
tiirc, the C’hui'fdi acti'd mildly in roi^ard lotla? VY (o Larv, siispuiidio”'oja.'ralions 
uiidc'r it fill the dilficulty should have been accommodated, h'or two or three 
years no progress wdi ttcwau' was made ; and tlirougli this delay circumslaiu'cs 
arose which induced a mon^ serious claim on hehalf of the Clmrcli, and eon- 
verttal the whole affair into om> of vital o])position. 

When the judgment in the uclit<'rarder ease went ag.iinst tln‘ f'liurch, and 
in fa\our of tlu! lay ]>atiou, no demand was made on the ])n'sl)y t('ry and tin 
people to receive .Mr. Y’oung. hen the fruits of the henelice wiu'c given up 
to him, they were hfft unmolested, and not. re(|uin'd to suri'cnder the spiritual 
freedom they la id of declining' the services of an unacce]itaide ]ias|or. l!nt, 
as tluu'c had lieen jvarfies r\ho had instituted a trial of the ipicslion thus far, 
so there were other parties who nowrcsidved to pusl) the experiiiicnt. i'urther, 
and ascertain what the connevion hetween the (liurch and the State really 
was. Tlie I’reshytery of Strathhogie had of old'been celehrated for its zeal 
for the civil ])ower, its loyalty to the Sovereign, and its leaning towards I'ipis- 
co]>acv: and now it was tlu' scene oi' tin! decisive stiuggle hetween the ]>owers 
ol'the Chnrch and the Stale.—In the pari.sh of jllarnoch, a Mr. J'idwards'had j"'ia''J,'i'’ 
heeu assistant to the minister fiir three yoar.s, and was then nominated for 
minister, o]i the ])nl|)it heeoming vacant, lie A\a.s so unacceptahle, that the 
Call ( the forms of which were jirescrved all this lime) was signed hy only one 
paiishiouer, rvhile t!t>l otit ol’ otX) heads of families on the roll of communi¬ 
cants dissented. 'The one jiarishioner who signed the call was a puhlican ; 
and he lost his bu'-iness immedialidy. 'I’he ( amrt ne.\t above the l*resbytcry — 
the Synod of Moray—directed tiic I’l'esbytery^ to reject Mr. I'idw.irds ; but 
they did not rlo so till ordered by the bigbest autbority of all—the (ieneral 
Assembly. ’When they ha-,1 done it, an acce])table minister was presented. 

Hut Mr. Edwards obtained an interdict fiom the Court of Session again-'i lie 

settlement of the second nomini'c. and a declar.ilion that the Ib'esbyiery weie 

bound to take .Mr. Edwards himself on trials. The memlxus of the Jhesby- 

tery were norv in the painful ])()sition of being under contradictory orders from 

the (ieiu'ral .Vsscmblv and the ( aiurl <d Session—from the Church and the 

State. Tlu! (Ieneral Assenddy and its adherents took for granted that the 

menrlwrs of the I’rcshvtery ought to considt their s])iritual .sujx riors how to 

proceed : but such a consultation would have Ix'cn of itself a surrender of the 

question. 'I'hc seven members of the Presbytery determined for themsehe.s 

to obey the civil ]H)Wcr; and they admitted Edwards to trials.—They were 

brought to the bar of the (Icncral Assembly, wliere Dr. Chalmers moved li)r 

their deposition from the holy ministry. Dr. (Yxik, the leader of the Stale 

]>arty in the Chnrch—the Moderixtes” as they were called—moved that the 

seven ministers at tlu' bar should be dismissed, and confirmed in their iircscnt 

rank in the Church. Dr. (Iiahners obtained a majority of 1)7 in an assembly itri:ri,-i 

of .347 ; and the Strathbogie ministers were sentenced to de]xisilion. 'riieir 

]>arishes wu're declared vacant ; and Air. Edwards was lo be deprived ol his 

lieense as a minister of the Church. 

4'he sevtm (h'posi^d ministers appixiled to jiarliament : and their case was 

VOI,. 71. I '■ 
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broii^lu Ibiwaid by Lord Abcrdccii on tbo lolb of .I line, 1811. Lord ISIcl- 
bourno lot, everybody s('(‘ lluit lie did not nndersUind tbo matter:—he had 
promised, certainly, to maintain the hnv, and he had no doubt the Lord Advo¬ 
cate would see that it was done :—these were vei y dihicult {piestions, but they 
S(‘em('d to him to lie within the (Inireh ('iitirely:—and then he spoke so of the 
arroi'anee of the Olnirdi of yeolland, as to set the Lords laughing, l.ord Ilad- 
diinrton rebuked tlu' vacillation and indifl’erenee of the I’remier, declarin''' that 
it was owing to the rieakness of the goveniment—its carelessness, or hesi¬ 
tation—that the divisions in the Scotch (luireh had become what they were. 
The eonelnding slatmiient ol' the I’remier was that the government really 
meant to execute the law; and that the best way of doing that was to leave 
the law to e.xecute itself. For want of a few words of earnest declaration of 
tlie intentions of government, however, the imjnession was very general that 
the Ministry were somewhat daunted by the imposing attitude of the eeelesi- 
astieal eliids in Scotland, and disposed to leave the alfair as much as possible 
to be managed in the Scotch (amrts. 

The de])osed Alinislers obtained tin interdict forbidding all ])reaehers of the 
Kirk from entering their jmljiits. The Assembly forthwith dejmted one of their 
chief members to go and jireach there, tind encouraged various jiiinisters to 
oflieiate in those jitnishes regularly and perseveringly: thus comjielling their 
licentiates to break the <'i\il law', beciinse their ^iredeeessors luid broken their 
ecclesiastical law. I’emilties hung over the headsof the preaching substitutes; 
tind ])onalties htid been imposed on those whom they su])erseded. This state 
of things could not last, or be endured. The number of ])ublie meetings 
which took place all over Scotland, and the vehemence of the s])eakers on both 
sides began to be a signilicant warning to parliament, that talking and laugh¬ 
ing, and even wrangling, w'cre no longer serious enough for the occasion. l7i 
tiaith, the rciider of the news])apers of that time foi ls little inclination to smile, 
even in the midst of the extreme wonder which he feels at the ])oint which 
party sjiirit can reach. The evidences of wrath and hatred arc too strong, and 
the mutual imjiufations too shocking, to leave room for any amnsenient. To an 
imjiartial reader it ap])ears that there never was a case in which men might 
more reasonably hold opposite o])inions. The case w'a.s one of diflicult decision 
to the wisest ; for the perplexity lay deej) in an abyss of comjtromise, and by 
no means within the gAsp of ])assion and partisanshi]>. The language used 
in regard to the Church leaders, on the one hand, and Mr. F.dw ards and the 
seven Strathbogie ministers, on the other, was, however, as violent as can ever 
have been used about monsters of vice. Such language led, as rvas natural, to 
violence of another kind. The ]nous attendants at church on critical occa¬ 
sions, and at jniblic meetings, pelted one another with snow' and with stones; 
and here and tliere, there was fighting enough to call for the interference of 
the police. The gravest thinkers, and men of the highest consejentiousness, 
saw more clearly, from month to month, that there was no alternative for the 
(diureh party but to withdraw from their connexion with thf State. The 


JMCTidy between this and the surrender of the spiritual powers of 
the Church. They had staked every thing on their position, that the provid¬ 
ing ministers for the people was a spiritual concern, though the disposal of the 
emoluments was a secular one. The State would not recede from its legal 
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function of Bupportiiig-patrona'ie; and tlio ecclesiastical party nui.st tlierefon! ISoP-4.'5. 
separate its function from its partnership with the civil law. '— 

When this result was evidently becoming m-cessary, ].ord.\herd('eii, a memher IS 1:5. 
of the ]’(;el ministry, which was now in ])owcr, made one last etfort to preserve tlie 
unityof the Scotch Church by a Bill, inUaided to nonove doubts respecting tlu; 
admission of ministers to bouelicc^.s in Scotland. A similar Bill, about which 
Lord Aberdeen and Dr. Chalmers had misunderstood c)ne another, had been 
proposed, and withdrarvn in 1840. It was not likely now, alter tliia'c jears <il' 
strong warfare, to be well received by Dr. Chiilmers and his followers ; and it 
was hardly intended for them, but rather for the large body of clergy w ho were 
\inwilling to leave the Lstablishment, and yet must have a clear settlement of 
tlu'ir conscienc('s, by a distinct knowledge! of thi'ir case, if they were to remain. 

In 1840, 400 ministers and 2,000 elders had declared in favemr of tin; Bill: 
but now, though it ])asscd through parliament, it was too late to affect mate-ri- 
ally the condition of the Church. It provided that the Bresbytery to which 
any case of iinaccejetabh' nomination should be referred, should have jeower to 
imjuire! into the circumstances of tlu' parish, and the number and character of 
objectors ; and, if the objectors should ajipc-ar to b(' in the right, the l’resb\terv 
had ])owcr to refuse to admit the iiomims', being obliged, howe\er, to sjiecifv 
the grounds of their decision. Next, the veto was abolished, being rendered 
unnecessary by the foregoing provision. In regard to the (jualilications of a 
candidate, the a])])cal must lie to the (dmrch Courts alone, as the Civil Courts 
could not have any concern with such a mallf'r. Tlu' civil courts were, how¬ 
ever, to hold thenis(4ves in rcadiiu'ss to interfere, in case of any c.xcess of juris¬ 
diction on the ])art of the church courts.—It was clear to all \\ho saw liow I'ar 
the controv('rsy now transcended the veto (picstion, that Lord .Abeiah'cn’s Bill 
was no longer what the times i'e(|uin'd. It did nothing towards determining 
the provinc(' of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction on any ground of princi])l<'. 

Several of the l.ords (d)jectcd that it ])rouounccd virtually against the tlecision 
in the Auchtcrarder ca.se, and that it was inconsistent with the e.xistiug law o1 
Scotland. The ])h'as in its favour all related to tlu' neci'ssity oi' alhiying e.x- 
citr'incnt in Scotland ; and high legal iiuthoritics w en' adduced, whicli declared 
the Bill to be stiictly in accordance with tin' law of Scotland, and with the de¬ 
cision uj)on the Auchtcrarder case: and thus was tlu'u; as much to be said on 
both sides among the lawyers as among the excited po])ulation in tin' north.— 

It wais the hast day of July before the Bill was discussed in the (:ommons, after 
its passage' through the Lords’House. Tlu' thinness of the House showed 
that even yet the full importance of the subject was not understood. IMr. Box 
IMaide, who ought to know, said that the Church party, uow ("died the Se- 
coders, took scarcely any interest whatever in the Bill: and when Sir II. I’cel 
resorted to (piotations from s])eeches in tlu' Assembly about reliance on the 
govennnent for intc'rffircnce for the .settlement of consci(Uices, he was d('scrib- 
ing a time long gone by, and a state of affairs which could never be reuewa'd. 

It mattered little now', as regarded the immodiat(' difliculty, whether the Bill 
pas.s(!d or not. It beciime law on the ITth of .August. nunsmi K.o.s;ii, 

We have .said that the Church party were now' calh'd the Seceders. The 
time had indeed come. Tlu! Scotch Church w'as divided into irreconcilahlo 
parties. The incidents W'hich led on to the secession were the.se. 
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1831)—43. At tlic lust inoc'tiiijj of the CJciieral Assembly in 1812, two Addres.si's to the 

--' Crown had been i)ionosed and agreed upon ; oiu' of which invited the atten- 

AsMiMuiY. tion of her iVIajesly to the eneroaehnients of the Court of Session on the 
spiritual jurisdiction of tlie tdiurch ; and the other prayed that the Sovereign 
w'ould order measures towards the abolition of Church patronage in Sc:otland. 
!,•< MiMortiAi.. A memorial to tlie fiabinet was also prejtared ; to which Sir James Craham 
fHrrp. r(>plied in a letter issued on the Itli of January, 1843. This Avas a letter of 

iiii.ivoKJmiu.N. j.L.iisonin" comment on the memorial sent in to ministers: and it presents a 

Ml.NT. “ ^ ^ ^ 

cleiir account of the govcriimcut vicAA"—the vic'w of “the Moderates,”—of the 
whole case. It occasioned much ang('r, and Avas s])ol<cn of with scorn—this 
“ choppiTig of logic while tlie (ilnirch Avas falling in pieces ”—this fiddling 
Avhile the burning Avas going on: hut it is evident tliat the ]>arty Avould hav(' 
been more angry, and Avith better cause, if Sir Janu's (frahani had given 
a j)ciemptory and uineasoned re])ly. 'I'he document (oidc'd Avith a. clear ih'cla- 
ration of government intentions, (ioverniucnt had been A\illing to attempt 
legislation, in a hope of a settlenient: hut “the acts of the (ieni-ral Assembly 

.liaAc unhap])lly diminished, so far at h'ast as the Church is eon 

emned, these reasonable hojies; and her Majesty’s Miiiislevs, tioan understand¬ 
ing that nothing less than the total abrogation of the rights of the Crown 
and of other patirms Avill satisfy tlie (diureh, are bound Avith lirmness to de¬ 
clare that they cannot advise her Maje.sty to consent to thi' grant, of any .such 
demand.”—'Ihis letter must he ansAvered ; and eireumstanees occurred in the 
Assembly Avhich allowed tin* Church jiarty to have all tluur own AA'ay^ in 
answering it. It Avas a matter of contention in the Assembly, and also before 
Minoibiis the (hvil CVmrts, whether a certain class of the elergy, called (jtnunl xarya 
minlster.s—being the incumbents of non-parochial churches—should huAC the 
position and privileges of jiarochial ministers. As the .Judges diifeiud on this 
]ioint, it Avas no Avonder that the Assmiibly divided eagerly iqion it. Five of 
the .Iudges sanctioned the claim of the (/ikkkI Xi/t-ril ministers, and eight re¬ 
jected it. Their opinion was declared on the 20th of .lanuary. On the ol.st, 
till' ,\ssemhly, constituting itself a commission, was to resolve on a_ re]dy to 
Ta"':!"!)'l^ii’'lanu's (Jraham. Dr. Cook, the leader of the Moderates, moved the c.\- 
elusion of the ijtiniiil xarj </ ministt is who were ])resent, as distjualilied by law 
from sharing in the busine.^s. Dr. Cook’s motion was negatived by a imijo- 
rity of 02: .ind the im.'ver, with his minority, retireil from tlu' meeting whost' 
iiroeei'dings could not be legal. A eommittee Wiis I’ornied bv those whore- 

Ah 8 LM»LY. ’ • 1 • 1 

imnned, lor the imrpose ol jirepanng ji jietitiou to ])inliameiit, which was pre¬ 
sented by Mr. I’ox .Manic, in the (kmimons, on the 7th of M;ireh. The 
n.msani, i.vvii. Housc, iiftcr u deljiitc of two nights, decided by a vast majority—211 to 7(5— 
itgainst iijipointing ;i committee to consider the ])Cti(ion. Not only the result, 
but the tone of the debate showed the Church ])ar(y that they had nothing 
I'AiLLKL. more to hope for from ])arliament. Every body spoke respectfully and decor¬ 
ously of the Church of Scotland; but nobody, cxec])t the memhers of the 
government and a few other speakers, seemed to know or care \vhat the con¬ 
troversy was about. The House was (plied, but indifferent. IMemhers were 
eonseiousof their ignorance, and had no hope of clearing up their minds by ineans 
of a single di'bate; so they sat still, and jirohahly wished the matt(T over. 
One keen disappointment to the (Jiurch party was that Lord John Uusscll 
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wriit against tliniii on this occasion, after having seemed to admit tludr claims _ 43 . 

ill a li'tter to Ids Scotch constitiKMils of the (aty of London. It ivas not likidy '--— 

that tlie Whigs, who never sliowcd themselves dear or decided on llie (ini'stion 
wlicn they were iu power, should have mastered the subject now: hut the 
Cliurcli party attributed the change in land ,L Russell's tone to his bavins' "'■■'Iiih.im.'i a.' 

^ vl< xl. p.-101. 

reci'ivod false mlormatioii about the spirit and ]uirposes of tlie (duirch party. 

It ivas believed that he was misled by some “ Scotdi Liberals” who declared, 
only one week before the si'cession, that tlie number of ministers who would 
give 11 ]) tlu'ir endowments would not I'xci'cd six. 

I'ar indeed was this from the truth, as ivas si'cn when the mi'inorable LSih 
of May, LS4;5, arrived. From the hour when the decision of narliament be- 
canic known, the non-intrusion party ]iushed their ])r(>]iarations vigorously. 

Lecturers traversed all ^Scotland, canvassing for su])|)ort foi'the Ficc I’reshy- 
ferian Church, about to lake its ])hice in ojiposilion to llu' Church of Scotland. 

— ,V fund was to be raisi d for the erection of churches and tlu' su]i])ort ol' minis¬ 
ters. iMis'-ionary objis ts were naturally uniti'd with tlie ])riniary aim of pro¬ 
testing aijainst the usurpation of till' State over the (dnirch. “ We shall in¬ 
deed,” said Dr. ('andlish on the 21st of March, “ cultivate our own districts ) SjKU'Llloi, is Lt, 
we shall ha\i' stated congri'gations, with stated elders and ministers ; hut we '' 
shall have our lours of preaching too -our \isits (o all comers of the land; 
and I believe that vet, by Cod’s lih'ssing on our free and faithful jncai hings, 
in the highways and hedges, in barns and stables, in saw-])its and tents, we 
shall yet regenerate Scotland, and have multitudes of those who are now 
perishing for lack of knowledge to listen to the glad tidings of salvation.” 

Though the season was one of severe commercial distress, oDI),()()()/. were sub¬ 
scribed in a few months for the su]i]>ort of the Free (,'hnrch. 

The next lni])ortaut niatli r was the election of commissioners to the Ceneral 
Assenihly. The ijiioad savrti ministers had but little chance of election afti'r 
the decision of the majority ol' the Judges on their claims. A persuasion ])ve- 
vailcd that the Moderates would have all thi'ir o^vn way in the Assembly. 

The ISih of May would show. 

The windows along the wav were crowded on that, day; and so was the iaai,,-.. 
gallery of St. .Andrew’s (liurch, where the Asseinhh held its sittings. The 
non-intrusion members were cheered as they entered. Oiu' ol their leaders. 

Dr. Welsh, Moderator of the former Assembly, took the chair. Alter juaycr, 
he did not , as is usual, jiroceed to make uj) the roll, but insti'ad, read the a™'"''IJ' sisio 
Protest in which the non-intrusion nii'inbershad recorded tlie grounds ol their 
secession fi 'iu the Assembly, and from alliance with the State. It w as an ae-t 
of excellen! temper, taste, and yuudence, in the seceders then to Avithdrawg 
w'ithout Seeking controversy. To the number of It!!) they' took their hats, 
and walked out of the Church. As the foremost of them appeared at the door, 
the crowd in the streets set u]) a cheer ; and the cheering continued, w ith few 
jiauses, and only the disturbance of a few hisses, all the way to a hall at 
Canon-mills, wdiere 1300 more seceding clergy and a large and sympathizing 
auditory' awaited them. In Dr. Chalmers’s ensuing address, he took the pains 
wlycli might be expected from him to exjilain that the seceders were not 
Dissenters, They left a vitiated establishment, but adhered to the Church,and 
claimed to be a more real Church than that which remained established. This 
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was triio now, as it had hocni true in rc'^ard to ancient secessions: and, as in 
their case, the matter will probably cud, after a few years of protests against 
Voluntaryistn, in the Free Churchmen being numbered among the Voluntaries 
of Scoll aud. 

On the 2()th, there was a demonstration which somewhat d('rogat('s fiom 
the dignity of the occasion. Tlie Marchioness of llreadalhane was received 
in the Hall with loud cheers. Iti the course of procecalings this day, com¬ 
plaints were made that great landed juoprietors would not grant the smallest 
portion of ground for new churches : hut tlu' /ealous leaders declared that an 
old vessel here and tluTC, moored along the shore, and tents that could he 
carried from ])lace to place', would serve their needs. On the next day, Sun¬ 
day, the tirst Secession Church, Avhich had been built in six weeks, was 
o])cn('d ; and nc'ither it, nor the Hall, where Dr. (dialmers jueached, nor the 
tduirch attended by the Qiu'eu’s High CommissioiK'i’, could contain the eagt'r 
crowds that resorted to them.—On the next, day, the 22nd, tlie (xencral 
Assembly made haste to undo the acts of the seceders—('xcludiiig the qmxid 
saera. ministers (though with kindly wishes for their admission under a paro¬ 
chial right ) and reinstating the .seven Strathbogie ministers. Then followed 
the de])osilion of the seceders, and the declaration that their ])arishes ncre 
vacant. On the same day, thi' se(a'ders, formed into an Assc'inbly of tb.cir 
own, renounced their brethren of the I'lstablishnient in Jiiucli the same modi'. 
An .4ct of Separation was decreed; and on the next day, it was produoal Cor 
signature, ])revious to its being transmitted to tin; Assembly. I’rayer ]ue- 
ceded .and followed the signing of the Act—four hours being '’oc( ipiicd in 
affixing the signatures. An Address to the Oucen was passed, and much 
business in connexion with their new ])ositiou transacted ; and then, Inniiig 
•agreed to hold another Assembly in October, at Clasgow, the meetings dis¬ 
solved. The (jreneral Assembly was also dissolved on the 2i)th—a day on 
which many a he.art throbbed, and many an eye was moistened, at the thought 
that all w<as now over, .and the beloved and venerated old Kirk of Scotland 
rent in tn.aln. 

The noble and animating h'alure of this ecclesiastical revolution is that 
which is found on all .such occasloms—the disinterestedness of the movers. Of 
that heroic disinterestedness there never was, or could be, any ([uestion. The 
Seceders were violent in their partisanship, and unjust in their judgments of 
those whom they left behind ;—they had the faults of a revolution.ary era ; but 
their earnestne.ss and their spirit of self-sacrifice were sublime. As early as 
that memorable May neck, there were 500 clergy, who had left home, neigh¬ 
bours, station, and competence, and thrown them.selvcs into a position where 
they might have to endure poverty for the rest of their lives, .yid could not 
escape much tribulation and toil. And they were well suj)purted by a host as 
earnest as themselves;—by mcji and women who were ready to sjicnd and he 
spent in the cause. AVdiilc the difllcultiiis remained which were occasioned by the 
refusal of landowners to gr.ant sites for churcln.'s, aged men and tender women 
attended Avor.ship, like the old (Covenanters, in frost <'ind rain—under the tem- 
])ests and heats of summer, and the blasts and snows of winter, on the ^a- 
shoi'e, in the wild ravine, and on the exjxised hill-side. Several of the large 
])roj)rietors held out for a long time, naturally doubting whether they ought to 
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gviint aid of any kind to partie.s Avlio liad, as (liny snj)])osc«k set n]) against llio 1859—15 
govcrnniont .and tlio knv courts, lint tlicsc not only lua-ainc Letter aware of '— 
what is duo to religious liberty, bnt took Avarning from tin- Ireipuiut rising nj) 
of th(! question, Avhat right any man could have to held hand so as to keep hat^k 
(lod’s earth, to the last c-orner, from Avorsliip]>i'rs ulio wanted merely s])aee to 
kneel on. Wlnm it Ava.s seen that thi.s high-ehnreh movement might generate 
an agrarian agitation, the Seceders rvere indulged a\ ith a elioiee of sites for 
tlieir (diinches. 

I’hns did Scotland lead the way in proving the ])rinciple of (duirch esta¬ 
blishments, in alliance Avith the Staten There is a geneanl feeding tlnit the’ eitfair 
is neit over—that the Kstahlishment in Soeitkinel ne)w remains a mere tem peerarv 
arrangemient; anel that thee Establishment in Englanel ami Ire lanel must sooner 
eer lati'r come' into ejiie'stion in somcAvliat a similar Ava\. 

In the Ihigli.sh Estahlishment, the disturbance's Avho.se first enitbie-ak has 
bee'll eli'seribeel, beeanne more threate'iiing anil more' p.ainful from yi'eir to ye.ear. 

It, e eiiild not be othenvise ; for the elifferenee's hi'tAve'en the' tliri'c piirtii's in the 
( ,'ll in ch Ave'i i' funelanii'iital ; anel the'ir controver.sii's must be brought to an 
issue' before; unity anel tranquillity coulel be restoreel. One of the most signiti- 
eant e ircumstanees in connexion Avith the ri'ligious state of tlie; nation is that 
Dissent ajipears to have gained nothing by the divisions in the' Estaldi.shment. 

AVhile the High (diurchmen Avere mourning over tlic I'l'idain ih'struction of 
till' Ohnreh from the iuterfe'ri'nce of the' gove'rnment A\ith it; anel Avhile the' 

Eoav Clinre'h iiartv' we're elenonni'ing the' influe'nei' of the Avorlil, and stni<><>linu 
to re'vivi'ri'ligion by buililing ehure he.s—as if the sjiirit could be eri'ated by 
forms, insteael of forms bi'iug the' manife'station of the' spirit ; anil Avhili' Dr. 

Vriiold was Avriting “ 1 groan over the divisions of the Church .... I begin 
noAv to think that things must be' AV'or.se be'fore; thi'y are bi'tte'r, and that 
nothing but some' great jire.ssnre from without Avill make' Christians eaist aAvay 
the'ir ielols of si'e;tarianism ; the Avorst and most iiiischie'vons by Avhich (dirist’s 


I'liurch has ever been jilagued —while sue h Avere the lamentations of Chnri h- 

men of evi;ry oreler, Ave linil the' Dissenters stating. Avith solemn grief, in their i)o-iN.r«. 

annual Ileports. that their numbers anel the'ir zi'al Avere li'arfully eleclining. 

.\t the' We.sleyan Confe'renitc in 1845, the de'cre'ase of mi'inhers Avas deelareil 
to exci'ed 5,000. The Ni'av Connexion of’\Ye;sleyans iiniiounced ii decri'ase 
also, and direeteel an inquiry into the causes, anel “ a prayerfid conside'ration'’ 
of them. “ The event,” thi;y declari'd, “ought to be rcgarelcel as a sourie of 
di'ep abasememt anel sorroAv before Cod.” In the same yc.ar, the Committee 
of the llaptist Union announced that the cemilition of their churches was, 

Avhere not stationary, rctrogr.aile. Of their 507 churches, 142 had “ suffered a 
clear diminution “ a fact Avhich is fitted,” they say, “ to giA'e rise' to serious 
and salutary I'l'fleetion.” At the meeting of the (dngre'gational I'nion, the 
denomination Avas announced to be “ diminishing rather than increasing.” 

The same appears to h.ave been true about some of the smaller sects. The 
Qu.akers liael, some time before this, released the'ir young people, by !in act of 
their Yearly Meeting, from the obligation toAvear the elress, and use the pecu¬ 
liar speech, of their sect. Their leaders mourned the necessity, but declareel 
that the preservation of these observances Avas iioav found to cost more than 
they were Avorth. Discontent and resentment had become common among 
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1839—-13. the young mIk) foiiTul “ tlioir cross” too Ijiinl tt) boar; iind (lioyvvould break 
^ bounds, and doscit llioir .sect, if this nmcli indulgoiico wore not granted tiioni. 

So, from this time it must Ix’eonu' moie and more uncommon t(» sec young 
faces under the neat drab bonnet and tlic broad brim, and it st'cmcd ])robable 
tliat in two or lima; more generations the Quaker garb wotdd be seen only in 
old ])vints.—The (iatholies alone apjM'ar to have bei'ii decidedly increasing in 
numbers during this season of discouragement to I’rott^stanl sects; and tluar 
further increase rras ju ot ided for ))y tin; going over of a considerable number 
of till' lligli (dmreh party into tlieir communion. 

Th(‘ records of the time show liow the contending religious jtartit's strovt- to 
gain n])on each oilier by bearing to tin' utmost iijion thosi* jioints of doubt 
and compromise tvhiidi in ordinary times an'ajiproached fearfully andtenderlv. 
'I'he (duirch rale struggle went on : and we find an unusual numlier of ri'fusals 
'rii..ri«r^ i.N Till to niarry and to bury, on account of snnnosed non-compliance with the condi- 
tions o[ tlic ('Iturch. In ISll, d snit was against a Lincoliisliin' 

ei'ivrc!iv'r"p. 3 M by jian'iits whose child he had refused to hnry; the refusal being 

based on the ground that tin; child was really unbapfi/.ed, having been baji- 
tized only by a Weshyyan minister. The judgment, which was given against 
the ch.'rgyman, procei'ded on the ground that lay-baptism was not denounced 
as a corrn])tion at the Jfeformat ion, when an enumeration of corruptions was 
mad('; and no clergyman could lake u])on himsidf to pronounce any bajitisiu 
invalid which was not declared so by tin' framers of the rubric. Thi' clergy 
man appealed ; but this judgment was affirmed ; and the Tractarians did not 
think the hotti'r of I’rotestatitism for such a re.snlt.-—The llisho]) of hlxeter was 
one of the most conspicuous movers during the period of Qhurch disturbance. 
We find him, in IH-f f, susjiending one of his clergy for a term, for having 
omitted some words of (Christian assurance in the burial service, when inter 
Aiiiiii.il iiisiMcr, ring a man supiiosed to have dic'd iti a state cif intoxication. T'he supposition 

IM14 ( hi'oii M3 ^ ^ ^ . 

was a mistake ; but the l!isho[) deelarc'd lliat if it had not been so, tin- libert v 
taken would have lieen no less rejirchcinsible. This is very well, as discoun 
tenancing the notion that any man can undertake' to condc nni tlie cbiad ; and 
the moral mischief of ])romising future bliss alike to the good and bad remain'- 
ehargc'ahle upon thc' ap])ointm('nt of an inflexible ritual.—From this tiiiic', the 
Ihshop seems to have' hi'ld hi.s ])ower of ecch'siastieal censure always in his 
hand, rc'ady for use ; and his clergy and their flocks wi're thus slimulatc'd to a 
contemtion which soon became a scandal too gross to he endured. lie took 
occasion hy one of these cpiarrels to draw' u]) and promulgate an order of 
ohscrvancc' of doc'trinc' and ritual, consisting of ten jioints, which certayily did 
’' ' ' not conduce to the ri'storation of jicace in the Qhurch. He laid down tlu' law 

about preaching in tlu' sur])lice, ahout ])ostures and forms, and goings out and 
comings in, and refusal of burial and of the sacraments, in a fashion wdiich 
irresistibly ri'rninds the reader of the most emjihatic descriptions of f’harisaic 
observances in the gosjuds: and no one out of tlu; diocese was surprisi'd to 
hear in a ft'w weeks of actual riots in the churclu's and streets’of Fxeter.— 
Thc clergy began to baptize in the midst, of thc service: and this sei'ins to 
have been unre.sisted: but when tlu'y ajipeared in the surplice' to preach, ose 
hearcr.s who feared fhe introduction of ])opish forms left thc churches, Sunday 
ui™rp. uif.'"'"’ after Sunday.—'J’lu; clergy jic'iscvcred : t.lu' jieople lu'ld parish meetings, whert; 
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they proposed to appeal to the body of prelates, and to the (Rieen in Council, IS.'J!)—4.3. 
“ for a settlement of this uucalled-for disturhaiice.” The cleriry were hooted ^ 

in the strtiets ; and the interior of the churches presented a s]M'ctaclc very un¬ 
like that of devotional trancpullity. Durin<> .lanuary, 1.S4/), the evil in¬ 
creased so that the llishop and the most obstinate of his cler<>y wore compelled 
to yield. The church of St. Sid well’s was so noisy, that prajers could nut he 
heard: the congregation rose in a hody on the ai)])earanee of the sin])lice, and 
many went out. Two thousand poo])le were collected outside to hoot the 
])astor: and it was with difliculty that a strong hody of ])olice ])rotected him 
to his lodgings. It will be seen at once that the contention was not, in fief, 
about vestments and forms, but about something far more seiious; the ([.lestion, 
namely, whether the compromises of the composite Protestant Chureh should 
he res])ected, as allowing such liberty of expansion, and difference of vimvs and 
observance, as are rendered necessary by change of times, or M bethcr the forms 
of a ])it.st century should be adhered to with a rigidity wliich must compel l ither 
a ru])ture of the Protestant, or a return to the (fitholie chureh. A truce was 
obtained in Exeter by the P>isho]> nelding, .and instructing his clergy to yield, 
for the sake of peace. 

Forcibly as such proceedings pressed themselves on ])ubHc attention, tlu'.\r omo ., 
strongest interest of the crisis lay at Oxford, where matters could no longer go 
on as they had done for some yt'ais. The l]isbo])s seemi'd no nearer than 
ever to agreement among themselves, nor to ftiress to d('al with the con¬ 
troversy of the time. Om* recommended ]>eaee ; as if jieace or truce were 
possible after the apjK'al had emee been made to ])rinciple and conscience. 

Others strove’ hard to take no notice. Others h’ft their clergy to act, each on 
his own conscience. iNo one of tlu in can he found to have made anywln'i'c a 
])lain slat(’_^ment of the controvi'isy, as between tin' 'fractarian party and the 
other two (diurch .sects, or as between the Oburch of Rome and that of I'ing- 
land, together with a declaration on the one side or the other. Tlie JJishoj) of 
Oxford interferi'd to jirohibit the issue of the Tracts, after the a]ipearance of 
No. XC., wliich contained doctrine too nearly a|)])roaching to Romanism in 
the matter of ])rivate judgment to be allowed to jiass under the eye ol' a Pro- 
tcst.'int bi.shop. From this time, the Tractarian leaders were regarded with a 
disajiprobation, on the jiart of all .single-minded iiersons, which must comjiel 
their speedy retreat from tlu’ position they held as (in i)r. Arnold’s words), i.ia , n. |.'itu 
“R oman Oatholics at Oxford instead of at Oscott—Roman (Catholics signing 
the articles of a Proti'stant c.lnirch, and holding offices in its ministry.” From 
this time (1841) they were sure to be keenly watched, and every o])]K)rtunity 
seized^or dislodging them from a position which tlu'y were conceived to hold 
treacherously. Those who wished well to tin' (diurch would have heen glad 
to see something else done, besides this neccr-sary but low and disagreeable 
work; but they wore obliged to be contenti’d with witnessing' the 'I’ractarians 
compelled to see and acknowledge that they were Romanists; and with dis¬ 
covering that, when they wcuc gone, a “reaction” must ensue, as injurious to 
the integrity, and reputation, and usefulness, of the tdiurch, as any of the 
changes that had occurnal. 

fir. Pusey was the first of the sect cho.sen for jninishment. Reing called on I’l 1 . 1 , 1 , 
to preach before the University in the spring of 184.3, he discour.sed on the 

voi.. 11 . 4 0 
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183!)—43. Eucliarist, luid was considered by some of liis lioarcrs to utter Romish doctrine 
——about Trausubstantiation and the Mass. The subject was brought before a 
Hoard of Cbiivocrition; and their report w'as such as to compel tlic Vice- 
Chancellor to suspend Dr. Pusciy from preaching within the precincts of «thc 
University for two years. The accused demanded a hearing, and liberty of 
arguing the matU;r; without Avhich he declared the sentence to be “unslatut- 
able, as well as unjust.” Ilis inotcst was, of course, disregarded.—Dr.ITamp- 
den, himself a sutfor<;r not long before, from iiupiisition into his opinions, did 
how what lie could, as Regius Urofessor of Divinity, to guard the (Jhurch from 
false doctrine. He proposed to a candidate for tlie degree of Bachelor of Di¬ 
vinity sid)j(>ct.s for exercises wliich must test his opinions on. Trausubstantiation 
and the authority of Tradition. The candidate refused to write on these sub¬ 
jects, and claimed the right to select his own. Dr. IIani])den prevented liis 
obtaining his di'gree. The candidate sued him in the Vice-(Chancellor’s CCourt, 
but failed in his suit. Much regret was caused by this proceeding; for it was 
dangerous. It h'd too surely to a recognition of tlu' incompatibility between 
the service of the Church and the right of private judgment.— In the same year, 
a Mr. AVard, a clergyman, jmbli.shed a book, called “ 'I'he Ideal of a (Cliristian 
Church (Considered,” some of which was declared to be inconsistent with the 
Thirty-nine Articles ; and he was called before Convocation to answ'cr for his 
work. The remarkable scene of his degradation took ])lacc on the 13th of 
February, Avhen several bishops, and lay lords and commoners conspicuous in 
the religious rvorld, crowded into Dxford, and intermingled with abovi’ a 
thousand clergymen in the Hall. Mr. Ward’s argument was that the Articles 
cotdd not be conscientiously signed by any cousiderabh' number of ]iersons, if 
they were taken in “ a nattmil sense and he therefore contended for “ a non¬ 
natural sense;,” as the only method of meeting an inevitable difference of views. 
Mr. Ward’s degradation was carried by a small majority; the numbers being 
569 to 511. — Beside Mr. Ward stood the R(‘v. F. Oakeley, a fellow of the sa7ne 
college, and minister of the Margaret-street chapel. lie dared the Bishop of 
J.ondon to move in accordance with Oxtin d, by writing to him an avow'al tliat 
he bcli(;ved, though ho did not teach, S(;vcral of the doctrines of the llomish 
church, and that he claimed liberty to hold his own ojnnions, wdiilc not injur¬ 
ing the church which he desired to scu ve. lie challenged the bishop to insti¬ 
tute proceedings against him for subscribing the Artich;s in the same sense as 
Mr. Ward. The bishop instituted proceedings in the Court of Arches. Mr. 
Oakeley declined to defend himself in that court: and, on the other hand, the 
bishop declined to accept his resignation while the suit w'as pending. The 
jiidgi' decidi;d that Mr. Oakeley had rendered himself liable to ccclesftstical 
censure. He was deprived of his license, forbidden to preach till he should 
have retracted his errors, and condemned to pay costs. 

These unseemly and painful transactions excited a s])irit of jealous watch¬ 
fulness elsewhere. A book ])ublished by a clergyman was the occasion of a 
charge of unfaithfulness to the Book of Common Prayer; and the author was 
reprimanded by the judge in the Arches (Join t, and suspended for three years. 
And next we find tlu; churchwardens of Richmond complaining to the arch¬ 
deacon of the officiating pastors; that, under the sanction of the bishop of the 
diocese, and on the plea of custom, they failed to observe some of the particulars 
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of the Rubric. To those who had read history, and understood the laws of IS.'l!)—43. 

opinion, it was clear that the (.'hnreh was far from hein" served by proce(^ding8 ^--' 

which drove men back upon the priuci])les of private judgment; ajid tln^y saw 
tha't whenever the Tractarians should have quitted Oxford for Rome, they 
would leave behind them no small numher who, jierceiving the impossibility 
of establishing uniformity of belief, would be as willing to hold station and 
maintenance in the Church, without holding its doctrines, as the men who had 
been driven out.—The process of going over to Rome now hi'gan in eaiaiest. 

Many became Catholic priests betfore Mr. Newman himself, who had long been 
a Romanist in every thing but profession. When he resigned his rrotesfant i ’ll \c I MtUN SE- 
holdings, he was followed hy a crowd. Here and there a beneticed clergyman, ‘ 
and a host of curates, and laymen of all ranks, with their fauiilii's, took tlie 
decisive stej), and told their friends, or late parishioners, that they had found 
“ the Church”—had bgcn received into “ the Church,”—and could loolv with 
com])assion on the memhers of a schismatical and j)retended church, which 
merely delmred its adhei'cnts to perdition. 

After this riddaTice, it was hoped that the (liurch would lawive and spread. 

» Ihit it did not. The events of late ycxirs had gic'ally stimulated the clergy, 
and improved the character of tlunr ministrations. Ihit the complaint sHll 
was, and is, that the ])cople do not enter tin' Church, and find in it the life 
that it assumes to lx; able to give. Time w ill show' wluaher this is o\\ ing to th<> 
reaction following upon the Catholic, movement, or whether lapse- of ce-nturies 
and change of circumstances have made the; Church, as now constituted, un¬ 
suitable to the needs of those to whom, distinctively, the gos])el was jncached 
in its first days, (freat efi’orts were made by tlu! /.ealous and the o])ulont to 
])ro])agate (diristianity abroad, and to (‘stablish churclu's in our foreign depen¬ 
dencies, and to buihl new- churches and send out more clergy at home ; the 
number of new churches built during the movement—not a few by the lume- 
ficenee of individuals—is iiuh'ed remarkable ; but tin- old edifices were left as 
i-mpty as before, and no evidences have a]»peared of any re(l('m])tion of the 
mass of the ])eopb' from ignorance and indifference. While thus the failure 
of the Church to ])erform its work was clearly not ow'iug to any latk of zeal 
and generosity in the ujqter classes, it seems that Lord llenlcy and Dr. Arnold 
and other CUmrch reformers must have befui right in s\i])]>osing that the old 
structure was no longi-r suit(.'d to the needs of the time, but must be extensively 
altered and enlarged. 

.Just when government was taking to heart this state of things, and was n, mu di 
about,to propose to amend it. Dr. Arnold was i-allcd away. It was in the 
midst of the dis.sensious and the weakness of the Church—dissensions and 
weakness which had caused him the severest pain of his life—that he was 
suddenly withdrawn from the scene in which he had wrought so actively. 

His desires for la-form had ca\ised him to be held in fear and hatred by the 
High Church party ; and his language in regard to tin- Evangelical party was 
never such as to conciliate; their good-will At the siirne time, lu; was too 
much of a churchman, and had tampered too much w'ith his own mind in 
early life with regard to subscription to the Articles, to have any power of 
appreciating the principles and position of the Dissenters. It was th(;rofbi'e 
only with the Moderate Church that he could be in cordial communion ; and. 
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1839—43. owiiifi^ to fho indepriuloDCf? of In’s views, and tlio peremptory manner in which 
' ho issued them, lie was feared a7id disliked by many of his own Church party, 
as .stroii'^ly us lie was honoured and adored by others. It is on other grounds 
than liis relation to the C'hurch that his ])osthumous reputation rests. lie 
was the most earnest public man of his time—of a time when earnestness 
rvas sujnemely needl'd and n as sadly detieient. Tie presented the spectacle 
of a man of not only blameless, but e.valted and holy life, who lived wholly 
and solely for Avhat seemed to him truth and good. It w'as and is felt to be a 
])ity that his views of truth and good were impaired by narrowness of view 
and of exjierienee, and by a want of knowledge of men and affairs; so that 
his eariH'stness led him to devise and judge and insist on matters, and for per¬ 
sons and classes, which he did not understand—as when he would have made 
a declaration of tdiristian belii'f an indispensable reipiisite to the full enjoy¬ 
ment of ])olltical and social rights ; a method which .would have acted as a 
premium on bypoevisv, and have done violence to some of the best consciences 
in the communilv; but such defects did not neutralize the value 6f his earnest¬ 
ness and trans])arent sincerity. eons])icnous as they were in the midst of the 
indilfcrema? or the formalism and insincerity of the time. And he communi-» 
cated this earnestness and sincerity to a large number of those who are becom¬ 
ing the men of a later time. As an educator, he ])nt his heart into his work, 
and laboured there as elsewhere, for truth and good. The views which he 
considered invaluable may not Ix^ in cvi'iy case held by, those whom he trained 
to hold ideas on conviction only ; points which he insisted on as indisjx'iisable 
may appear otherwisi' to his pupils in their maturity; but they owe to him 
the power and the conscience to think for themselves, and the earm st habit of 
mind which makes tln-ir conviction a ])art of their life. By this exalted view 
and method as an educator, Dr. Arnold did more for education than even by 
his exjiress and unintermitting assertion of the importance of the function— 
powerful as his testimony was. At the head of Rugby School, he had large 
opportunities both for testimony and action; and what he did will never be 
forgotten. His lifi! was a public blessing while it lasted; and it has become 
more so snice his death ; for his virtues and his toils are not now, as when he 
lived, obscured by the local and temporary strifes which always prevent men 
from doing justice to each other, and vitiate the noblest perspective of charac¬ 
ter, rendering prominent what need be scarcely seen, and hiding the grandest 
features behind mere magnified accidents. ’I'lie horror with which he and the 
Tractarian leaders spoke of each other is forgotten now. 'riiose leaders have 
found their (!hurch; and he is seen to have been the man required in his place 
by the moral wants of the age ; as consjiicuously a public benefactor as worthy 
of the love and reverence which waited upon his private life. He died in 
1842, the day before the completion of his 47th year. 

SMmi!In the midst of the government action for bringing the Church and the 
people together, another clergyman died, whose view of Church matters was 
more secular than any held by the ecclesiastical reformers of the time. It 
seems strange that Sydiu'y Smith should ever have been ip the Church; and 
it is far from strange that earnest ecclesiastics should have been scandalized at 
his method of treatment of some matters which were to them as solemn and 
serious as the gospel. He was, in truth, a moralist and not a religious guide: 
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and he could as little coiic(!ivc of a spiritual call to the clerical office as his 18:19—415. 

enemies could give him credit for earnestness about the matters which ap- ----' 

peared to him most serious, lu his letters about tlm Ecclesiastical Commission, 
bespeaks throughout of the “prizes”, in the Chimh as the inducement to 
men to go into it: and he never appears to conc('ive of any higher impulsion : 
but perhaps few of the most si)iritual and devoted ministers of the Cdiurch 
have so fervently, constantly, and powerfully, advocated the iutcuests of duty, 
and shown the beauty of the things that are honest, pure, lovely, and of good 
report. Tt docs not follow that because he was the greatest wit oi' his time, 
and of strong social inclinations, he was spoiled. lie could admonish and 
satirize the great, as wfdl as thelowly ; and his sympathies were always on the 
side of the suffering and oppressed. TTis advocacy nas always on behalf of 
th(^ liberal and progressive side of the (juestiojis of the day. lie, quizzed 
Dissenters and (.dnirchnien all round, exhibiting fanaticism, worldliiiess, 
bigotry, and ,'ill manner of foibles, wherever he saw them, but always aiding 
the claimants of frc'odom of opinion. He (luizzed all the ])arties (nncenied 
about f:atholic emancipation; but he did mon; for the Catholics than ])erhaps 
jany divine even- did before for a body under disqualification for religious opi¬ 
nion. Tie felt too strongly about negro slavery to quiz the parties in that case; 
but his wit there took the form of a branding indignation, an impassioned 
irony, which might pierce the brain and marrow of the 0 ])pressor. That his 
name was alwa 5 ’s connected with the Edinburgh lleview, of which he was 
one of the founders, shows that his position in the Church was that of alli¬ 
ance Avith the gOA'crnment; and he openly regarded the Church as an institu¬ 
tion for the teaching and training of the people in Christian morality, Avith 
the support, and under the sanction, of the government, llis views ajjpear to 
haAn prompted him to the duty of a good pastor in his country residence ; for, 

Avhile he Avas eagerly sought in Tiondou society, and his writings k(“enly read 
Avherever they could make their 'vay, he was Avelcomed on his return home by 
the humblest of his neighbours—the old men and Avomen to Avhom, as he said, 
he gave good things for their rheumatism, Avithoutany mixture of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. If it be granted that he was a moralist, and by no means a 
divine, it may be considered a matter of congratulation that the Church had, 
in a season of great peculiarity, a minister Avho Avagesd effectual war against 
cant and fanaticism, and Avho, closely connected with ruling statesmen, lifted 
up his voice, Avithotit fear or favour, for justici^ and rcasoivableness on every 
hand. He rebuked Whig statesmen, Avhen he thought thent tam 2 )ering Avith 
the jArojAerty of the clergy, as soundly as any Wesleyan fanatic or TractariaAi 
formalist ; and one such jAlain-sjAcaking logician and Avit might be Avelcomed 
to a jAlace in the ranks of the clergy; especially under the certainty that such 
another Avould never ajAjAcar in one age. lie held a living of moderate value 
in Somersetshire, and Avas made a Canon Ilcsidcntiary of St. Paul’s in 18-31, 

Avhen he Avas already groAviiig old. He died in the 77th year of his age, in 
February, 1845, while contemiAlating, Avith some amusement, and something of 
the contemjAtAvith which old age views ncAv enterprises, the attempts of govern¬ 
ment and zealous membtus of the Church to bring the EstahlishiAicnt more 
effectually within reach of the popular need. 

On the 5th of May, 1843, Sir R. Feel offered a jAroject to jAarliament 
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jg 39 _ 4 g_ wliicli lie said as follows : “ The advantage I anticipate is, that by this pro- 

—- ceeding I shall place the Church of England in a favourable light before the 
Iiansani, ixvi".- eouiitry; and conciliate towards it that favour and affection to 

which 1 believe it to he justly entitled, and lay the foundation of extended 
usefulness. Those foundations must he widened. It is in vain that you have 
splendid cathedrals, and bishops liighly endowed; in vain you have digni¬ 
taries and splendid edifices, if you fail to impress on the people the con¬ 
viction that great jiractical advantages are to be derived from them. Unless 
in populous districts you bring the ministrations of the C'hurch v^ithiu the 
reach of the people, it is in vain that you support its dignitaries, for the 
polished columns of the temple will not he secure, unless you widen the basis 
on which they rest. Here is the point in which the Church of England is 
wanting at j)resent: her parochial constitution was made in other times, ^nd 
suited to other states of the pcoph;: you must divide parishes, and bring 
ministers into them, and you will thus add at once to the n'spcctahility, to the 
influence, and to the property, of the Church, by applying her prestmt property 
to strengthen her position, and increase her influence.” All that could he 
done by jirejiaration and arrangement w'as to he attempted now\ The body 
was to be made ready, if the spirit would but come. Thus much it was righ t 
to do, that, if the (fliurch should finally fail to rede<nn the masses of the 
people, tlie failure might bo through no neglect of their rulers. And the 
proposal of the Minister w'as so well received as to obviate all difliculty and 
all waste of time. “My examination into the management of (diurch 
property,” ho said, on this occasion, “ leads me to think that there may be 
very material improvements in its administration.” The projiosal was to bring 
into combined ojim-ation the Boards of Ecclesiastical Commissioners and of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, by a method which w'ould largely increase the means 
of augmenting small livings, and afford funds for jiroviding a considerable 
addition to the numbers of the clergy. The Minister did not preeposc to spemd 
any of the money on newv churches, as the last few years had shown how much 
could be done by the zeal of individuals and private society. To foljow up 
the recent church-building by making ]X!rmanent endowments for ministers 
was the object. Tlie House agreed unanimously to the project. 
coi.oNiM. nib.ncip- It was not only at home that church-extension was to be promoted. In 
"""• . 1841, the Prelates of England and Ireland agreed on an appeal to the religious 

public for the raising of a fund for founding Colonial Bisho])rics: and in the ne.vt 
Aniniiii ncffihtpr, ycar, the Bishop of London directed his clergy, in a Pastoral liCtter, to have 
1 K 12 ; chron. 3ti. collections made in their churches for the j)urposo, recommending the ancient 
method, now i-evived by the Tractariau clergy, of making these offerings a 
part of the service. In August of the same year (1842) five Colonial Bishops 
were consecrated in Westminster Abbey—their sees being that of Barbad<^es 
(not new) and the four new ones of Antigua, Guiana, Gibraltar, and Tas¬ 
mania (Van Diemen’s I,and). The Bishop of New Zealand had already 
sailed for his distant diocese.—A bishopric had been established at Jerusalem, 
in 1841, under the joint auspices of Prussia and England—a scheme of much 
less promise than the formation of colonial sees. British subjects residing in 
British territory have a clear right of access to the services of the national 
Church: hut it is quite a different thing to plant a missionary Church in a 
country where the Christian religion is despised by inhabitants of two races 
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who have each a faith of their owii which they value as highly as the stranger 18;i9_43. 

can value his. Ry the very nature of the Mohammedan and .Icwish faiths, ---— 

their sincere and enlightened votaries cannot undergo conversion: and tlie 
scheme has, thus far, had no success which can justily its con'timiance. The 
institution of the Jerusalem mission stands as a curious instance of zeal for 
Church-extension abroad at a time when the Church was ]n-actically in a state 
of painful and de])ressing fechleness at home. 

The ])lau of the F.cclesiastical Commissioners to constitute bishoprics at Ct'Xsm.ihAllON OE 
Ripon and Manchester by consolidating tlie sees of Ihistol and (iloucester, 
and of St. Asaph and Bangor, met with a revived opposition in 1843. I'iveu 
one agreed that the establishment of the see of Rij)on was a public benefit; 
and every one desired to see a Bisliop of Manchester. But there wore three 
objections, moved by different parties, to the carrying out of the plan. The 
Earl of PoAvis, who brought foiAvard the subject in the House of Loi-ds, insisted u.msnd, uix. 
that the Welsh bishoprics Avere Avanted, Avith all their revauiAies, for the MTdsh. 

Tire High (ihurch ])arty continued their protests against the goA'crnment and 
its Commission touching any of the ancient bishoprics at all; but the greatest 
difficulty, that Avhich AA'as admitted in the debates to be at the bottom of the 
o])position, was the proi>osal that any English bisho]) should b(' inadmissible to 
the House of T.ords. Tlie Hnke of AVellington*manfully avoiAX'd that ^ny 
increase in the number of bishojis in the House Avould excite great jealousy 
throughout the country: and the Archbishop of t-anU'rlmry advocated the 
plan of the Ecclesiastical (himinissioners: but the Bishop of London adAcrted 
to the fact tbat all bishops sit in jiarliament in virtue of their baronies, and 
dreaded lest the omission of any of them should in time generate a desire to 
dispense Avith the jiarliamentary duty of the bishops altogether. 'I'he Ilishop 
of Exeter Avisheil for more bishojis, both in the country and in the House, but 
suggested that a parliamentary attendance by rota*iou, as in the I’ase of the 
Irish prelates, might be arranged. Among the other bishops there was a 
remarkable variety of opinions; and the result of the disemssion was that 
Lord PoAvis AvithdrcAV his Bill, Avith a jiromise to bring it forAvard again next 
session. 

Before the next session, the Welsh disturbances had occurred; and this 1844. 
gave an advantage to the parties for whom the Earl of PoAvis Avas spokesman. 

There had before been many petitions against the union^of the sei's; and noAV 
there were more still—from the clergy throughout the country, and from all 
classes in Wales— no doubt under the influence of their clergy. In parliament, 
the ground of debate still was the increase or diminution of the number of 
bishops in the llotise, the Bisho]) of Bangor actually venturing to remind the 
nation that there was a time Avhen forty bishops sat with a small jiumber of 
lay peers, thirty or forty mitred abbots having seats in the House. That, 
however, Avas before Manchester, and the two millions Avho noAV needed a 
bishop there, existed: and the Archbishop of Canterbury still thought that 
those two millions ought to be considered before the 350,000 Welsh who were 
now divided between two secs ; and the four archdeacons to be given to Wales 
would amply suflSco, with one bishop. The second reading of Lord Powis’s 
bill for repealing the arrangement of the Commission was carried: but its 
progress was then stopped by a very unusual proceeding. On the 1st of J uly. 
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1839 —13. the Dukc! of Wellington declared that tlie Bill touched the prerogative of the 
——— (hown, and that he was not authorized to give the consent of the sovereign to 
(iovKUNMUNT AND its furthcr discussion. A Committee, appointed to search for precedents, 
Hnhiarti, ixxvi. reported that the, fact was indeed as the Duke of Wellington had stated: and 
Lord I’owis therefore withdrew his Bill, declaring that the matter could not 
rest here. This Avas indeed evident enough : for the question was assuming 
the aspect of a contest bctweeri the government and tjie Church; such a con¬ 
test as was becoming more siguiticant and more dangerous with every new 
dispute. Before the debate ^vas closed on the present occasion, it was care¬ 
fully made known by the law' lords that the sovereign had no power to stoj) 
discussion in either House of parliament; and that the intimation just made 
was to be understood as a timely hint that the royal assent would not be given 
to any measure which might result from the debate. In the next session, the 
Bill of liord Powis wuis thrown out by a large; majority on the first division. 
1845. Ill the session of 184G, the o])position of the thrown w as withdrawn, and the 
Hans.u-d, ixxxviii. Bill jiasscd tlic Loi'ds; but it w'as dropped in the Ijower House;, on a promise 
from the new Minister, Lord .John Russe;ll, that the getvernment woulel con¬ 
sider the subject before anotlmr session. In due* time, the new se:e of Manches¬ 
ter was provide;d with a bisho]); and then the; see;s of Bangor and St. Asapli 
W'etip allowed te) remain apa\t. But the contest betwe'em the government and 
the Church W’as reucw'cd on a more perilous grounel—that of the leppeeinlmemt 
of a bisheep to the see of Hereford. One eef the compromises invedveel in the union 
e)f the Church and State w'as in etuostion in this ease; anel the; Minister, Lorel 
J. llussell, ajiparcntly unaware of the pewil of the part be' toeek, cast asiile the; 
delicacy usually observed by statesmen in approaching that particular ceem- 
promise, and puslu'el the claim of the royal ])rerogativo to an extent meest 
giilling and ofle;nsive to the Church in insisting eeu the election of Dr. 
Ilampelen to the see of He;re ford. This is the latest instance of Church iiuel 
State conflict: but every one know’S that it canneet be tlie last. M'hile w aiting 
for the next occasion, our statesuit;n have the warning of the Church of 
Scotland before them;—a w arning against bearing hard on old coirqn-omises 
unless they are prepared for a new revolurion ; a warning of what men will 
do and sacrifice for jirinciple w’hen lh(;ir religious powers and privileges are 
believed by them to be in danger ; a w'arning against the notion that the bulk 
of any nation can rogard the church of its faith as an instrument of mere 
religious police under the direction of the government. A Church must be more 
than this, or it must presently be nothing: and, because it must be more than 
this if any thing, it is clear that its alliance with the State can subsist only 
as long as a spirit of benevolent moderation is devoutly cherished on both 
sides. 

A singular incident which occurred during this critical period is an illustra¬ 
tion of such a spirit exercised by a High Churchman of eminence. Dr. Hook, 
Vicar of Leeds, honourably distinguished by a vast sacrifice of patronage to 
the interests of the Church, was brought into close connexion with the Chartists 
, of the town by the determination of that body to elect churchwardens from 
their own body. They did so in 1842, and when the election of 1843 was to 
Annual KoRistor, take placc. Dr. Hook declared on the sjiot that he must say that they were 
the only body of Churchwardens who had conducted themselves in an honour- 
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able, straightforward, and gentlemanly manner. They told him fairly that 1839—43. 

they differed from him on many points: but declared that, if they undertook '--—' 

the office, they would conscientiously strive to discharge its duties. They had, 
done so; and he could not therefore wisli for-better churchwardens, unless 
the persons assembled would let him have some from among the members 
of the Established Church. Would they do so? The meeting answered in 
the negative: and when the Vicar read over a list of names, those of the 
Chartists were carried with acclamation : and their election was received with 
a good grace. It must have been a singular scene. 

During this period occasion arose for testing the j)rinciplcs of the Adminis- J?,', 
tration in regard to religious liberty : an occasion which involved a question 
of great nicety, and therefore a test of unusual decisiveness. The excitement 
throughout the kingdom was very strong; and indeed the controversy about 
Dissenters’ endowments was tlie prominent one, in connexion with parliament, 
of 1844. It was scarcely possible that the Ministers could have foreseen 
how their proposition would become the basis of a religious movement; l)ut 
when it did, and wdien the movement assumed all the viohmee which belongs 
to religious movements in critical times, they held their ground calmly and 
firmly, as protectors of justice, showing througliout a sensibility to religious 
liberty which won for them such esteem from the enlightened jiortion of the 
people as abundantly compensated for the loss (»f sup])ort from the bigottedand 
the half-informed who made up the Opposition. It was, in fact, a case in 
which there could not be two opinions among honest men fully informed of 
the facts. Hut a multitude of honest zealots were not fully informed of the 
facts ; and they carried on a most formidable resistance under a wrong im¬ 
pression. The story was this. 

In the reign of Charles II. a certain Lady Ilewh^y left certain manors 
in York in trust to support “ godly ])reachers of Christ’s Holy Gospel.” The 
lady herself had, of course, no idea that a doubt woiihLever arise as to what 
sort of “ preachers” her bequest was intended to benefit. They must be 
dissenters; for the clergy of the Romish and English Churches were never 
called “ preachers” in her time; and she was Avell known to be herself a 
dissenter, and devoted to dissenting interests. Unitarians were not hoard of 
in her day ; and, if heard of, they would have been ealled, by Lady Ilewley 
among other Trinitarians, blasplnmiers, or any thing rather than “ godly 
preachers of Christ’s Holy Gospel.” But the religious body to which Lady 
Hewley belonged was that which has since become, by gradual change, the 
Unitarian body of the present day. Naturally and necessarily, they have 
baptized their infants and buried their dead in the chapels endowed by Lady 
Hewlcy’s fund; and that fund naturally and inevitably contrilnited to the 
support of the young ministers who went forth from the congiegations wor¬ 
shipping in those chapels. Of late years,' however, dissenters sprung from a 
sect to which Lady Hewley did not belong, but avIio conceived themselves to 
hold the opinions professed by her when she made her will, thought that their 
ministers and congregations ought to be the recipients of her bequest, and 
that the Unitarians had forfeited their right to hold it when they relinquished 
the doctrine which she considered that of Christ’s Holy Gospel.” A Report 
of the Charity Commissioners sanctioned the inquii-y; and a bill was filed in 

vor.. ir. 4 II 
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1839—43. Chancery to dispossess the Unitarians. The Judges of the Court decided 
—' against the Unitarians, who appealed to the Lords. The Lords required the 
o])inion of the twelve J udges. With the exception of one of their number, 
Maule, the Judges were unai\imous in their opinion (delivered in June, 1842) 
non. . Unitarians were excluded from the bequest, and that the property 

oiight to hedong to the Trinitarian Protestant Dissenters. The Lords, of 
course, affirmed the judgment of the Court of Chancery. After a litigation 
Annual ncsister, of fourtecii yciiis, this (Iccisiou was pronounced in August 1842. After all 
iNi' 2 . chron. -j, iiotlung but tliG cxclusiou of the Unitarians, and left the property 

unappropriated. 

'I'he difficulties of this case W'crc produced by lapse of time and consequent 
changes of opinion, and not by fault on any hand: but they were difficulties 
of so serious a kind that the government saw the necessity of preventing their 
)tcri)etual recurrence by an Act which should forbid the unsctllement of ancient 
property, and disorganizing quarrels about such i)n)p(;rty, on every material 
change of opinion in religious sects. It W'as a bad thing that an interest in pro- 
]icrty should be directly implicated with particular opinions. It was a bad thing 
that any sect should be under temptation to covet the property of another. 
It was a bad thing that an honest change of opinion sho\dd involve the penalty 
of surrendering the graves of ancestors, the old places of family worship, and 
all the religious haunts which are at least as dear to nonconformists, whoso 
fathers have suffered for their faith, as the most solemn cathedral and the most 
venerable ivied church in the country can be to those who worship there. It is 
bad that,as in the llewley case,years oflitigation should consume funds and irri¬ 
tate tempin s, and leave a paiufid doubt at last whether justice can ever b(‘ done ; 
whether, if the holders cannot be said to have a right to tin' property, it can ever 
be certainly decided,by any judges on earth, that it ought to be given to any body 
else. To obviate such mischiefs as these, the government brought a Bill before 
parliament which should confirm to all religious bodies tlic j)ossession of the pro¬ 
perty which they had held for the prccc'ding twenty years. The Lord (Chancellor 
brouglit in this Bill; and though it was op]) 0 .scd by a few Bisho])s and I.ay 
iTaiiOTii, ixxiv Lords, it passed the Up])cr House by a considerable majority. Dnring the 
debate, however, an agitation had been bc'gurt which soon extended to almost 
every town in England, convoked public meetings where violent resolutions 
were carried, and loaded the table of the House of Commons with as many 
petitions as had gone uj) against Sir .James Graham’s Educational clauses. 
The reason of the violence was that the Bill was suj)])Osed to be devised for 
the benefit of the Unitarians. The supposition was a mistake: but it was 
natural enough in persons who were not well informed in regard to some pre¬ 
ceding legislation. 

It was not only that Lady Ilcwlcy’s case had furnished the warning and 
suggestion on which the Ministerial bill proceeded. The first clanse had a 
special Jjcaring on Unitarian proi)erty. In 1813, the exceptions in the Act of 
Toleration — exceptions which affected the Unitarians exclusively — were 
repealed ; and from that time, the Unitarians were as firmly assured in the 
possession of religious trust property as any other sect. But, by an omission, 
the Act had not been made retrospective; and therefore, though the property 
of Unitarians instituted since 1813, was safe, they were at the mercy of litiga- 
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tion for all that had been in their hands from an ('arlier date. The first clause 1839—43. 

of the present Bill went merely to repair this omission: but iIk; Dissenting --—^ 

sects which contem])lated claiming Ujutarian 4 )roperty, as in the llewl('y case, 
made an outcry that government wa.s iuterce])tiiig ])ru])erty which .should soon 
become theirs, and settling it in preference upon the Unitarians. The matterwas 
clearly explained by the Attorney General, Avhen he introduced tin; Bill in llie 
Gommons on the 6th of June. He showed how, in the case of the Roman 
Catholics, similar assurtincc! had been made retrospective, as a matter of course; 
and declared that the present Bill wa.s prepared on the recommendation (>f the 
Ecclesiastical Commissiomu’s, .and had been su})ported by all the legal autho¬ 
rities in the House of I.ords. The I’rime Minister’s speech tv.as us frank and 
manly on bcluilf of justice as the action of his government on the occasion. 

He had not hased Ins proceeding, he said, on the legal doctrijies or historical iiy>s.n<i, i.nw 
truths hrouglit forward so abundantly in the debate. His feeling was tliat, 
if any legal doctrine existed by which chaja ls held by any class of Disscaiters 
could be tak<'n from them, and given away elsewhere, the first thing to be done, 
was to amend such a legal rule. 

While the clamour was loud throughout the religious world,” as the ]k;- 
titioners called themselves, outside; the walls of parlianuuit, there was a re¬ 
markable pre])onderanc(; of argument, ability, and jiolitical character, within 
the House in favour of the government Hill; a preponderance so remarkable 
as to be observed u])ou as unexamph d by both 8irR. Reel and Eord J.Ru.s.scll. 

Tlu‘ votes went M ith the argunumt, tlie majority for the third reading being n!itis.r.i,i.\'..i. 
120 in a House of 282.—Some slight aniendments having beim made in com- 
mittee, the Hill was returned to the Lords, when the Bislio]) of l.ondou nunh; 
another effort to renew the dispute, on the ground that the House oftaunmous 
did not represent the religious opinion of tlu' nation. J le did not j)crccivc the 
danger of his own blindness to the fact, that this was not a (jucstion of religious 
opinion, but of security of jn-operty—which no one could dmiy to be the propt'r 
business of the House' of Gonnuons. Though his endeavour to throw out tlu' 

Bill was zealously supported by a fiuv peers who sliared the miscon- 
cc])tions prevalent out of doors, it wa.s negatived by a majority of Ibl in a u , 

House of 213; and the Bill presently became law. From this time, places of 
worship which wane not by the terms of the trust destine<l unmistakeably for 
a particular sect, W'crc to remain the property of the body which had ludd them 
for twenty preceding years : a settlement as cf)nduiave to social peace as conso¬ 
nant to justice. Wheat the consequences would have been if the Hill had been 
surrendered to popuhar clamour, .and a mass of dissenting ]>ro])crty had been, 
in effect, throwir to the religious multitude to be scrambled for, in virtue of 
omissions and short-comings of the law, some of the speakers ventured to hint, 
but none professed to describe. 

Another act of the period, promotive of justice and of social peace, vvais the Her in ■io./i.>vs. 
relief of Jews from municipal disabilities. This relief was the direct act of 
the government. The Lord Ghancellor brought in a Bill, early in the session 
of 1845, f*r removing certain tests by which Jews were e.xcli^ded from some 
municipal offices, while others remained open to them. F^ive .lewish gentle¬ 
men were at that time magistrates; some for several counties; some were 
deputy-lieutenants, and all might be high-sheriff. If they refused to serve the 
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1839—43. office of sheriff in London, they were subject to a fine: yet they were excluded 
' from the office of dlderman, (which is considered the compensation or reward 
for having discharged the onej^gus duties of the shrievalty,) by a clause in the 
declaration which could he subscribed to only by a Christian; this clause itself 
dating only from 1828. In some towns the disability was evaded by manage ¬ 
ment and subterfuge; but this did not mend the case. It is scarcely credible 
how much could be found to he said against a relief so reasonable and necessary 
as the one proposed; but the measure was carried with ease, being, as a 
fanatical member of the Commons House observed, in a state of panic, “ com¬ 
pletely of a piece with several other measures which had passed the House 
during the last two sessions.” The last two sessions had indeed proved that 
the existing Administration was inferior to none that had preceded it in its 
enlightened regard for religious liberty. 
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CIIArTEll X. 

Y eah by year tbe prospect was opening to the British nation of a sufficient 1842—45. 

supply of food; or, at least, of a supply not artificially restricted. The '— 
harvest of 1842 was abundant. The newspapers, during September of that yl ram.-i.""" 
year, tell of “immense quantities” of corn gathered in, and of a jiroportiouate 
production on the continent: and in October, there was a special thanksgiving 
in all places of worship, throughout the kingdom. But there was an event of 
even happier promise than the abundant harvest. A letter from T.ord Stanley Annual ncRistcr, 

A J ]yj2 p 335, 

to the Governor-General of Canada, dated in March of this year, shows that 
the earnest petitions of the Canadians for the free admission of their com into 
Great Britain were favourably regarded by the government. The Colonial 
Secretary granted assent to all the pleas in favour of free trade between Canada 
and the mother country; but pointed out that unless Canada chose to impose 
a duty on the importation of wheat and flour from the United States, Great 
Britain would in fact be supjdied from the United States, via Canada, arid 
the British com laws would become a mere sham. The Channel Islands had 
been all along permitted to send their agricultural produce free to England, 
with permission to buy for themselves wherever they could huy cheapest: but 
they owed this privilege to their small area of jiroduction; and the landed 
interest would not permit the extension of the liberty to so important a colony 
as Canada. Such were the explanations with which Lord Stanley accom¬ 
panied his news that government was about to lower the duty on Canadian 
wheat, and to permit the importation of Canadian flour into Ireland. 

The broad hint given in this letter was immediattdy taken. The Canadians 
saw that the government at home did not choose to impose new duties on 
United States’ produce imported into Canada ; but that, if the colony herself 
chose to do so, she might consider the British government pledged to admit 
her wheat and flour free, or under a merely nominal duty: and a law was 
jiassed by the Canadian legislature, without delay, by which American wheat 
was charged, from the 6th of July, 1843, with a duty of 3s. per quarter. 

So far, all was easy. But the affair was no sooner known in England, than 
“the landed interest” became extremely restless and anxious. At market- 
tables, at agricultural meetings, and wherever landlords and farmers met, it 
was hinted or proclaimed that Ministers were about to let in foreign com by a 
back-door, and to sink the corn laws into an empty name. County members 
were instructed to be on the watch, and to put no blind trust in the Ministry, 
till it was seen how this matter would cud. The dissatisfaction was so strong 
as to make the Ministers regret, as the Colonial Secretary avojvcd, that they 
had no choice of time about introducing their plan to parliament. As their 
promise to Canada bound them to propose their resolutions as early as possible. 

Lord Stanley could only deprecate the agitation, and explain away as much as iiamava,uix. .77. 
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45 lie could of tho alarm. No wheat from tho United States was to bo admitted— 
only flour made from it ; which was as truly a Uanadian manufacture as ostrich 
feathers were a Frencligmanufacture. Tho Canadians might live on United 
States’ wheat, and send us all theirs; but so they might, at any time for fifteen 
years—the only difference being that the duty was imposed now on the Ameri¬ 
can frontier, instead of oik our oivn shores. If we retained a duty of !«. on 
Canadian wheat, and the Canadians paid a 3s. duty on United States’ wheat, 
English wheat was still protected by a 4s. duty, which government believed 
would be an effectual protection. The change was proiioscd purely for the 
benefit of the Canadians, now settling down into a state of peaceful industry; 
and by no means for any advantage to the British consumer, as against the 
agriculturist at home. Tliougli this was said very earnestly and ably, and 
though Lord Stanley had a high character a.s a protectionist, the British con¬ 
sumer did believe that he should be the better for the change, and the British 
farmer did fear that ho should be driven into a competition with the Ameri¬ 
cans. The news, with its attendant surmises, crept through tlie land, kindling 
hopeful smiles beside many a loom, and within tlie walls of many a cottage in 
town and country; and calling up dread in the mind of many a farmer who 
pondered how he could pay his rent if ho w.as to be undersold in a shabby way, 
by an act of the same government which had already altered the ,Sliding Scale 
in a spirit of favouritism to the consumer. 

^Vhen Lord Stanley proposed his resolutions, he was opposed by some 
members of the lib('ral party on the ground that he was establishing a new 
protection in Canada, and supported by others on tho ground tiiat tlie (Cana¬ 
dians should be allowed to obtain all the corn they cnuld get. 'J'liero is no 
doubt that many votes were secured to the government by the prevalent con¬ 
viction of the danger of hurting and irritating the Canadians by annulling 
one of tho first acts of their united legislature : and, if Lord Staidey’s Reso¬ 
lutions had been rejected, the necessary consequence would have been the 
refusal of the Royal Assent to the Canadian Bill. The Resolutions were 
aflirmed by a large majority. The debates in Committee were chiefly remark¬ 
able for a confusion of parties such as indicated to impartial persons that a 
crisis was approaching. As usually happens when such confusion of parties 
tak& place, there was violent recrimination. The Anti-Corn-law Tvcaguers 
looked on with deep interest, and perceived that their cause was making rapid 
advances. In the Upper House, there were also opposite allegations against 
the measure. It introduced the practice of protection into the Colonies, and 
must therefore be opposed; and again, it must be opposed because it nullified 
the Protectionist arrangements of the preceding year. Lord Stanhope de- 
ixx. M8. claTcd that thcsc measures were only stepping stones to tho general adoption 
of free-trade principles, which Ministers had consistently avowed; and others 
supported or denounced the measure as a recession from free-trade principles, 
rill! Bii. 1 . pxssED- Amidst these contradictions, the Colonial Secretary’s Bill passed the stage of 
iiansai< 1 , 1 x 1.008 debate in the Lords by a majority of 32 in a House of 82, and became law 
■ without delay. 

By this time, there were large numbers of persons in a state of hope or fear 
from the conviction that the existing government “ had never attempted to 
conceal,” as Lord Stanhope said, “ their advance towards the full adoption of 
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free-trade principles.” Throughout the country, the preparations for the crisis 18'42—45. 

were proceeding. Every parliamentary seat that became vacant was contested '— -' 

by the Corn-law repealers ; and every word that fell from Ministers and their 
adherents in cither House was watched and pondered. This state of expec¬ 
tation gave an interest to the Corn-law debates which would otherwise have 
been utterly wearisome, from the lack of novelty, and the preponderance of 
argument on one side. In March, Mr. Ward moviul, unsuccessfully, for a 
committee to inquire whether there were any peculiar burdens on land, and if 
so, what they were; and in May, Mr. Villiors brought forward liis annual 
motion for a Committee of the Avholc House, to consider the operation of the 
corn-importation duties, with a view to their immediate abolition. The Hansard, Ixix. 
government declined further change while their last Slidingscale was new and ' 
untried; the Whig leaders and their adheicnts desired a fixed duty ; and the 
Protectionists were awake and active in opposition to the motion, yet the ma¬ 
jority by which it was rejected was much less than in the preceding year; 
the numbers being in 1S42, 693 to 90; and now, 381 to 125. In 1814, the 
majority on the same occasion again sank to 201; and the I’rotectionists began ii ri .n.i, k 
to calculate Iioav long their Corn law could be preserved if their majority con- * ' ' 
tinned to sink at the rate of 50 in a year. The Ministers, this time as before, 
said that their nerv scale Avas not yet proved a failure, and that, till it was, 
tlu'y would counfenance no change. 8ir II. Peel said that as he had before iinnwni. ix\,. 
declared, so he Avould declare still, that the government had not contemplated, ' 
and did not now (a)ntem])late,any change in that (iorn laAV Avhich Avas settled two 
years since : but now, as before, he guarded himsdf against being understood 
to moan that he Avould at all times, and under all circumstances,resist change ; 
beeSuse that Avas a thing Avhich no man ought to say on any matter of the 
kind. Lord .1. Ilusscll declined voting, on the ground that he Avas equally 
uuAvilling to have things go on as they Avere, and to throw o])en the trade in 
corn. Adliering to his OAvn ])ro])osal of a fixed duty of Hs. ho Avould not vote 
for any allci’native. JT(' Avas deserted noAV, however, by Lord Howick, aaIio 
avoAved hiiiisclfan advocate of immediate repeal, as compromises Avas no longer ii.-nMni, i. 
possible. He .saw that industry Avas inadequately rcAvarded—that both AAaiges ~ 
and profits Avere low—and that these results Avere mainly OAving to restrictions 
on the importation of food. This Avas a remarkable fact; and there Avere 
other remarkable facts connected Avith this debate; but none of them, sepa¬ 
rately or collectiA^cly, Avere so notable as the line of defence taken by the Pro¬ 
tectionists. Their speeches Avere almost Avholly occupied by complaints or 
denunciations of the Anti-Corn-laAv League. 

The change within three years Avas indeed great. On the 25th of Augusti 1841. 
1841, after the general election, and a fcAv days before the resignation of the 
M'hig Cabinet, in the course of the debate on the Address, in answer to the 
Queen’s Speech, the People’s tale Avas for the first time fully and properly told 

in parliament. Mr. Cobden had been sent up to the House as representative a« iim.h ... . 

of the bread-winners of the kingdom ; and, on the first occasion of his rising, 
he told the story in a way Avhich fixed the attention of every thoughtful ob¬ 
server of tbo times. When the daily pa]Aers of the 26th of August had 
readied their destinations throughout the island, there were meditative stu¬ 
dent, anxious invalids in their sick-cbambers, Avatchful philosophers, and 
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1842—46. ft host of sufferers frcffn want, r^o felt that a new era in the history of 

'— --—' England had opened, now that the People’s tale had at last been told in the 

People’s House of Parliament. Such observers as these, and multitudes more, 
asked of all who could tell them who this Richard Cobden was, and what he 
was like: and the answer was that he was a member of a calico-printing firm 
in Manchester; that it was supposed that he would be an opulent man if he pro¬ 
secuted business as men of business usually do; but that he gallantly sacrificed 
the pursuit of his own fortune, and his partners gallantly spared him to the 
]niblic, for the sake of the great cause of Corn-law repeal—his experience, his 
liberal education, and his remarkable powers, all indicating him as a fitting 
leader in the enterprise. It was added that his countenance was grave, his 
manAer simple and earnest, his eloqut'uce plain, ready, andTorcible, of a kind 
eminently suited to his time and his function, and wholly new in the House 
of Commons. It was at once remarked that hg was not treated in the House 
with the courtesy usually accorded to a new member: and it was perceived 
that he did not need such observance. However agreeable it might have been 
to him, he did not expect it from an assemblage proud of “ the propondcranoe 
of the landed interest ” within it; and he could do without it. Some who 
had least knowledge of the operative classes, anil the least sympathy for them, 
were touched by the simplicity and manliness with Avhich the new member 
recoived the jeers which followed his detailed statements of the proportion of 
the bread duty paid by men who must support their families on 10,s. a-week. 

I’lni-arH, lix. 23C, “ Hc did uot kiiow,” he said, “ whether it rvas the monstrous injustico of 
the case, or the humble individual who stated it, that excited this manifesta¬ 
tion of feeling,.but still, he did state that the nobleman’s family paid to this 
bread-tax but one half-penny in every lOOC as income-tax, while the effect 

of the tax upon the labouring man’s family was 20 per cent. 

He had lately had an ojiportiinity of seeing a report of the state of our labour¬ 
ing population, in all parts of the country. I’rohably Honourable Gentlemen 
were aware that a very important meeting had been lately held at Manchester: 
he alluded to the meeting of ministers of religion, f A laugh.) He understood 
that laugh; hut he should not pause in his statement of facts, bfxt might 
perhaps notice it before concluding. He had seen a body of ministers of reli¬ 
gion of all denominations—6-50 (and not thirty) in nundicr—assembled from 
all parts of the country, at an expense of from three to four thousand pounds, 
paid by their congregations. At that meeting most important statements of 
facts were made relating to the condition of the labouring classes. He would 
not trouble the House by reading those statements ; but they showed that in 
every district of the country.. . the condition of the great body of her Majesty’s 
labouring population had deteriorated wofully within the last ten years, and 
more es])ocially within the last three years; and that in proportion as the 
price of food increased, in the same projjortion the comforts of the working classes 
had diminished. One word with respect to the manner in which his allusion to 
this meeting was received. He did not come there to vindicate the conduct of 
these Christian men in having assembled in order to take this subject into 
consideration. The parties who had to judge them were their own congrega¬ 
tions. There were at that meeting members of the Established Church, of 
the Church of Rome, Independents, Baptists, members of the Church of Scot- 
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land, and of tlic Secession Church, Methodists, and indeed ministers of every 1842 
other denomination ; and if he were disposed to impugn the character of those '—■—' 
divines, he felt he should he casting a stigma and a reproach upoii^ the great 
body of professing Christians in this country. He happened to be the only 
member of the House present at that meeting; and he might he allowed to 
state that when he licard the tales of misery there described, when he heard 
those Ministers declare that members of their congresgations were kept a^vay 
from places of worship during the morning service, and only cie])t out under 
cover of the darkness of night—when they describial others as unfit to receive 
spiritual consolation, because they wore sunk so low in physical destitution 
— that tile attendance at Sunday schools was falling off—when he lu'ard these 
and such like ftatements—when ho who believed that the Corn hnvs, the 
provision monopoly, wus at the bottom of all that was endured, heard those 
statements, and from such authority, he must say that he rejoiced to si'c gen¬ 
tlemen of such charaetm’ come forward, and like Nathan, when he addii'ssed 
the owner of flocks and lauds who had jiluudered the poor man of his oidy 
lamb, say unto the doer of injustice, whoewer he might be, ‘ Thou art the 
man.’ The peo])le, through their Ministers, had protested against the (,'orn 
laws. Those laws had been tested by the immutable morality of ycriplure. 

Those Keverend Gentlemen had p»epared and signed a petition, in which they 
prayed the removal of those laws—laws which, they stated, violated the 
Scriptures, and prevented famishing children from having a portion of those 
fatherly bounties which wert; intended for all ])eople; and he wovdd remind 
Honourable Geutlemeii that, besides those 050 ministers, there were 1500 
others from W'hom letters had been received, offering uj) their prayers in their 
several localities to incliiu' the w'ill of Him who ruled princes and potentates 
to t\irn your hearts to justice and mercy. Wlien they found so many ministers 
of religion, w ithout any sectarian ditferences, joining heart and hand in a 
great cause, there could be no doidrt of their earnestness.... .^Englishmen had 
a respect for rank, for wealth, perhaps too much ; they felt, an attachment to 
the, law's of their (country •, but there was another attribute in the minds ot 
Englishmen—then; was a permanent veneration for sacred things ; and where 
their sympathy and respect and dtdinence were enlisted in what they believed 
to he a sacred cause, ‘you and yours,’ declared the speaker, addressing tin; pro¬ 
tectionists, ‘ will vanish like chaff beffore the wdiirUvind.’ ” Much of this siieech 
relating to the great raec'ting of religious ministers at Manchester, and its 
tone being determined accordingly, some of the laughing members of the 
House called Mr. Cobden a Methodist jrarson, and were astonished afterivards 
to And what his .abilities wore in w’idely different directions. Some regardt'd him 
as a pledged radical in politics, and w'crti surprised to see him afterwiirds veri- 
fying the assurances he gave this night—that he belonged to no i)arty, and, as 
a simple free-trader, would support cither the Whigs or Sir 11. Peel, whichever 
of them should go furtlu'st in repealing the restrictions on food. Almost every 
body regarded him as a representative of Aic Manchester m.anufacturers, as an 
embodiment of cotton-spinning, and therefore as the sworn foe of the landed 
interest: but it apjjearcd in due course that he wars the son of a Sussex 
farmer; that he understood and had at heart the interests of agriculture ; and 
that he could enlighten and guide and aid the farming class and their labourers 
VOL. II. 4 1 
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1842— ii~). Gir bettciv than those who assumed to bo their special friends and protectors. 

■■--—' In proportion as IMr. Cobden’s iiifluencairose and spread in the League and in 

tlie couujtry, the agitation against the (!orn laws included more and more of 
the landed interest, and was less and less distinctive of the manufacturing 
districts and population. Meantinu', from this 25th of August, 1841, there 
were members of the landed aristocracy who watched Mr. Cobden’s course 
with an interest beyond that of curiosity, declaring that this, his first address 
to the House—an address which he supposcal to be tlie simplest possible state¬ 
ment of a very sinqde matter—was “ a (jrcut speech.” 

184.4. By tlie spring of 1813, liow clianged was the tone of the House! There was 
1.11 1,1 A.,IF.. laughing now at or about tlie Ijancashire leaguers : but instead, a rueful 

comjdaint from Mr. Bankes, as spokesman for the landed ^Rterest,” of their 
activity and ]iower in the country. “As to matters affecting those who, like 
n.i.i.i.i.i, lAiii. himself,” said Mr. Bankes, “ de.sircd to live cpiietly and safely among their 
tenantrj in the country, the Ministry had not the power of knowing, as he and 
other gcntlenu'n in the country had, the enormous extent of mischief which 
might be produci'd—which was attempted to be produced—at this pretfeent time, 

by the emissaries of this T.cague. He had no reason to sec'k for any 

mini.sterial sujiport ^ the county which he represented; but he looked to 
.Ministers for the peace of his private life—for the comfort, hapjiiness, and 
welfare, of the jieasantry who lived around him. He looked to them to drive 
away, by some means or other, this new mode of sending emissaries through¬ 
out the country—paid emissaries^ for such were avowed and boasted of by 
the Honourable Member for Stockport (5Ir. (^ibden). It was of this he 
comjilained ; fwid it ivas from this he entreated the government to protect the 
country ; as one of their fi'llow-citizens, as a faithful and dutiful subject of the 
Crown, he asked, he besought, he demanded, this at the hands of her Majesty’s 
Ministers.” 

It need not 1^ sfiid that Mr. Bankes’s demand was in vain. Ours is not a 
country, nor an age, in M’hich government can stop inquiries into the rate of 
wages and the condition of the labourer, or interfere with the publication of 
the results. As is always the case when monopolies are about to he destroyed, 
the advocates of monopoly in this instance mistook the movement for an 
attack upon their fortunes, and an interference with their private affairs. 
'I'hc Leagiu' leaders were always anxious to learn—ready to receive sug¬ 
gestions and instructions from their foes ; and from this it was that their 
agents were abroad at this time, in the agricultural counties. At first, the 
movi'ment was regarded as one of the manufacturers exclusively; and at first 
perhaps it was so. It was originated in Lancashire—its head-quarters W'crc 
at IManchester—and its funds were mainly supplied by “ the cotton lords” of 
the district. They were taunted w'ith a sordid regard to their own interest, 
and charged with a desire to sacrifice the peasantry of the country to their 
own ends. Their daily-improving knowledge of the operation of the Com 
laws was rajndly teaching them much more than they had ever, dreamed of, 
of the fatal influence of those laws on the condition of the agricultural 
labourer: and they now resolved to ascertain the facts of the state of the 
peasantry in the southern counties, and to publish them, week by week, in 
their newspaper. Though they, and all other political economists knew, as 
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the very alphabet of their science, that the employers of labour do not fix the 181 
wages of lalmur, they were aware that their o])))onents did not yet understand 
this; and they therefore lost no opportunity of saying every where, from the 
House of Commons down to the humblest open air gathering, that it was 
the Corn laws and other irresistible influences, and not the landowners, that 
made wages so low. Yet, ev(^ry gentleman on the Protectionist side, whose 
labourers were starving on 7.v. or S.v. ])er week, resented tlie publication of 
the fact, as an imputation on his humanity. It was not this tliat was the 
ground of imputation ; but the earelcssnes.s, or piejiidiee, or neglect of duty, 
which made these gentry extol the condition of tlu'ir W7t'tc]ied dependents, 
and resent all inquiry into it, and all efibrts to improve it. Tliere is mateiial 
in that singular newspaper, tire ‘ League,’ wliich can be found no Ad here else, 
lor a history of the condition of the peo]de prior to the release of agriculture 
from so-called Protection. Agents of good busiu(!s.s-habits, knowledge, and 
poAver of observation, were sent on journeys through counties wlnni' they 
paused at every step, noted the condition of every field, I'ence, farm-yard, and 
cottage, ^r miles together ; and the evidence: thus afforded of bad tillage, and 
every kind of Avaste, of overAvecinng rents, uncertain jeroiit.s, and AA-age.s 
r('duee<l below the point of possible mainlenanee, is su^ as a future <>,eneia- 
lion could not believe, if offered in a less unquestionable form. On one 
nobleman’s estate, tin' ))00r laboureis AA cre punished by being turned to road- 
labour for luiAiug aiASAvered the ([uestious of a Leagiu' agent, ami admitted 
him into their hovels, Avhen' lu' noted the holes in the thatch, and tin- ])uddles 
in the floor, and Avitnessed the destitution of food. The Leagm', from that 
moment, changed its method of procuring the same kind of int'ormatiou— 
publishing the fact that iu no case detailed by them aaos the iid’oiiuatiou 
obtained from the suft'erers themselves; and on they AV('ntA\ilh their disclo¬ 
sures. The further they proceeded, the more they confirmed the stateuu'nfs 
of the 2000 ministers of religion Avho prayeil in their cluirches and chapels 
for equal laws and daily bre-ad for all. 

Put the League leadens not oidy' sent agents through the agiieidiural dis- 
t) icts : they went there themselves. As soon as the 1 !<)us(']os(', .Mr. {k)bdcn 
Avas doAvn u])on the southern and midland counties, holding nu'etings on 
market-days, and arguing the question against all comers with singidar sucees.s. 

We find, in glancing over the m'Avspapers of the time, that bis o])ponents 
Averc usually elp,borate]y prepared—their loudest speakcus put fovAvard— 
their resolutions or amendments Avell pomhued—their posse of supporters Avell 
placed on the gp'ound ; but too often, Ave find them,Avhen baffled, and perceiv¬ 
ing the audience going against them, losing tenijAcr, seizing tin* waggons, or 
droAvning the voices of the speakers by clamour. Rapidly, there Avas an ac¬ 
cession of farmers to the Loiiguc; and .some of them became League .speakers. 
Moi'c rapidly than ever before, intelligence began to spread among the dull 
and deprcs.scd labouring cla.ss. They found light east iq^m their condition; 
they heard reasonings AAdiich they understood; tlu'y found that Avhat they had 
suspected was really trtic—that tlicir interests avcio not identical Avith those of 
the receivers of rent, though it Avas tiaio that tlu'y ought to be. T'lu>y under¬ 
stood that th('y and their einjiloyers, the farnu'rs, Avere the “ agricultural 
interest” Avhich the LeagAic desired to restore to prosperity ; and not the lamL 
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1842—45. owners; the landorvners being, as Mr. Cobden told them, no more agricultur- 
'—ists than shipowners were sailors. By means of exercising tlie minds o^ the 
labouring classes on affairs interesting to them, and within their compre¬ 
hension, the League leaders did more for popular education than has, as yet, 
been achieved by any other means. A circumstance less worthy of note is 
that, as the weeks and months passed on, we sc'o more and more of county 
m.agistrates, of landowners, of noblemen, and members of parliament, attend¬ 
ing on the hustings, and joining their efforts with those of the League leaders. 
—And next, we arrive at notices of meetings of agricultural associations, and 
other bodies, where members of tlie government are found speaking. Their 
theme is always the backw-ard state of agriculture, and the necessity of ad¬ 
vancing it, in order to enable the country to produce its own food, and be inde¬ 
pendent of the foreigner. 'I’he hearers r»‘gu1arly a])pear anxious to be told 
about tenures—to know what their rtilers thought about leases—about the se¬ 
curity the tenant migbt hope for, if he should be willing to lay out capital in 
the imjirovomcnt of his land : and as regularly they ap])ear to have been dis¬ 
appointed. Amidst a great deal that is very interesting about draining and 
fencing, and an improved farming economy in every way, nothing seems to 
have been ever said ^jj^ut rents and leases. Yet, it was unwise to h'ave these 
topics to be dealt w'ith exclusively by the League. It was natural that men 
should watch the mov(*ments of the Prime Minister in relation to such mat¬ 
ters at such a time; and a speech of his at the Tamworth town-hall, at the 
meeting of a farmers’ cluh, in October, 1848, was read and eomment(Ml on all 

Spectator, 1843, ovcr the couiitry. It spoke of leases. After urging on the farmers to improve 
’ their knowledge and skill, and offering to procure them means of information. 

Sir II. Peel avowed his willingness to grant leases to any tenant of his own who 
should desire one, and could show that he was able and willing to improve the 
land, 'rite speech conveyed everywhere a strong imjtression that it was .spoken 
with the earnestness belonging to a critical season; that the speaker believed 
the improvement of agriculture to be the only ground of hope of better times 
for the landed interests. But there was a paragraph at the end which fixed 
attention more Ihair all the rest. The vicinity of Birmingham w'as pointed out 
as a capital advantage to the Ijcicestcr.shire farmers, as affording a market for 
their produce; and nothing could be more clear than the assertion of the 
Prime IVIinistcr, that the interests of agriculture and manufactures arc insepa¬ 
rably united, and that whatever supports the vigour of manuf^ictures must open 
markets, and kee]) up the demand for agricultural produce. This doctrine is 
simple and clear enough; but it was then League doctrine, and absolutely 
op])Ositc to that taken for granted by the Protectionists; and it excited a 
proportionate sensation wdien given forth by the head of the Adminis¬ 
tration. 

A month after this, the League met in Manchester, to offer evidence of 
much-increased boWness and power. Last year, they had easily raised 50,000/'., 
to be employed in the diffusion of knowledge in relation to the corn laws: 

Ibid. p. 1083 they now resolved to raise 100,000/.; and six persons stepped forwards in¬ 
stantly to offer 500/. each, and forty-two gave, on the spot, sums between that 
amount and 100/. Before the meeting closed, nearly 13,000/. were subscribed. 
The money was needed for other purposes than the diffusion of information. 
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For iive 7 ears, the League had petitioned the Sovereign and the parliament: 1842—45. 
and now they thought it time to address themselves to those who made the —" 
parliament. They turned to the electors, and pledged themselves to be pre¬ 
sent and active at every election, and to contest every borough, till a parlia¬ 
ment should be obtained which should repeal the corn laws. They had good 
reason for confidence in this course; for they had just carried the t’ity of I.oii- elec 
don. Mr. Baring had been ftjected for Mi'. Pattison,* the free-trade candidate; 
and an analysis of the votes had clearly shown that it was the casting vote of 
the League (between the (Conservatives and the Whigs) which had decided the 
election. And herein lay another evidence of the readiness of the Ijcaguc to 
take advice from its enemies, and profit by their taunts. In parliament, from 
the time the IiOague was first mentioned lliere, till tlu; thing could be said no 
longer, we find speaker after speaker saying that tlie League bad no influence 
in London, and could make no impression there. ’Die League admitted to 
itself that it had far too little influence in Loudon; and it resolved to try whe¬ 
ther it could make an impression in that stronghold of monopoly. Thi! West 
India intd'rcst was there: the Canada interest was there; and the Shipping 
interest, and every thing tliat shrank from thorough-going free trade. These 
made London very diflicult to gain: but, till London was gained, the aim 
could liot be accomplished. 

Associations were formed there, and district meetings held : but the area was 
too large to be conquered by such a method of attack. Weekly meetings of 
the aggregate London societies were held at the (Town and Anchor: but pre¬ 
sently the Crown and Anchor w'ould not hold half that came; and the re- 
. markable step was taken of engaging Drury Lane theatre for the MT’dnesday 
evening meetings. The first was held there on the 15th of March, 1843. The spe. 1843 , 
tickets were all gone on tln^ Tuesday afternoon; and the theatre wars crowded 
in every part. Piobably, London will never witness a stranger spectacle 
than that which might now, for above two years, be seen; of one or other 
of the great theatres crowd('d from the floor to the roof by a multitude 
who came, week by week, to lu'ar, for yiany lumrs together, nothing but po¬ 
litical economy, all bearing on one point—the repeal of an obnoxious law'. 

The interest, tin* emotion, the passion, aroused and demonstrated equalled, 
and even transcended, all that had ever been manifested, when poetry, 
instead of dry science, occupiial the scene. It is true, the speaking was 
most able and very various; and no deeper tragedies were ever presented 
there than some which were related as happening close at hand and every day, 
through an artificial restriction of food: but still, the audience went to hear 
political economy and statistics ; and were so roused by appeals based on facts 
and figures that the cheering w^as at times^lmost maddening. None could 
mock and deride who had ever been there; but many did—even the Prime 
Minister himself—while the thing was new, and regarded as a clai>-trap, in¬ 
stead of what it really was—the most effectual way of rapidly diffusing infor¬ 
mation, and exciting the spirit of enterprise needed for the proposed reform. 

The result appeared in th(' (fity election of the next November: and from 
that time, we read of fewer jests, and of more appeals to government to “ put 
down the League.” It is needless to say that an association organized to 
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1842—45. obtain the repeal of an Act of Parliament, by means of a diffusion of infor- 
mation among electors especially, and every body (dse afterwards, could not 
be “put down:” and, from the time (hat the City of London elected a 
League candidate, and such landowners and agiieulturists as Lord Fitzwilliam 
and Lord Spencer avowtid themselves converts to League doctrines—all of 
whicli happened before the end of 1813—no Minister could listen for a mo¬ 
ment to the I'rantic entreaties of tlie Protectionists that tlmir enemy might 
be crushed before their eyes, like Mr. Uankes, they “asked ” they “ besought,” 
they “demandtal,” this of Ministers ; but Ministers could only be silent, and 
leave the great Association to pursue its strictly legal course. And among the 
Leaguers might now be found a man whose name was enough to make the 
owners of property pause before they assailed the Association of which lie 
had become a member. Mr. Samuel J ones Loyd, the banker, who had more 
interest in the security of ])roperty, and more knowledge how' to secure it, 
spwutor, 1813, than almost any other man in the City of London, had, in October, sent a 
letter to'tlic liOague Council, in wdiich lie intimated that he felt it right (o 
overcome his rehu:lance to join any public body for whose acts he could not 
be respoiisilik;: “ The time is now arrived,” he wrote, “ 3vheu this must be 
over-ruled by other considerations of overwhelming importance. Tlu; great 
question of free trade is now fairly at issue; and the bold, manly and effectual 
efforts which have been made by the League in its supiiort comniaiid at once 
my admiration and my concurrence.” 

anf .1 DOTES. tVii incident is related in the Chronicles of the year which, as it strongly 

excited curiosity Avithin the Cabinet, as well as elsewhere, may be hoped to 
have led to sojne consideration of the effect upon eonscicmcc of law’s too bad. 
lo be observed. Under the head “ Remarkable ease of Conscience,” we find 
that a man who had given in an honest return of the profits of his regular 
business, iij jiaying his income tax, had become conseience-strickeu afterwards 
at having paid no tax on his income I'rom smuggling ; and that he therefore 
sent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 14,000/. as due on three years’profits. 
There is no appearance of his having,any pain of conscience about smuggling, 
even to the enormous amount thus indicated, while so sensitive abonl paying 
a tax of w’hich his mind approved. The most searching inquiries failed to 
discover who was the ow’iier of a conscience in so instructive a condition: and 
thc! Ministers w’ere left with a lesson which some of them were beginning 
hardly to iiei;d.—A more trifling anecdote evidences the feverishness of tire 
time about the opinions of the Premier on trade in corn. A IManchestcr manu- 
spiM.itor, iflT.3, facturcr sent to Sir R. Peel tw'o pieces of velveteen of a new and beautiful 
pp.o, , 10 . fabric, the device on which was “a stalk and ear of wheat, grouped, or rajher 
thrown together very tastefully?* w’ith a small scroll j)eeping from beneath, 
bearing the word ‘ free.’ ” Sir R. Peel sent “ a handsome letter ” of thanks 
and acceptance. ‘The Times ’ related the transaction: thc ‘Standard’ did 
the same, omitting all about thc wheat cars and the scroll. The ‘ Morning 
Post’was scandalized at both, and the Minister’s acceptance of the gift. 
The quarrel attracted the Minister’s eye afresh to the velveteen, when he saw 
the scroll, and immediately returned thc present, with an explanation that he 
had been unaware that “ any matters which were thc subject of public cou- 
t roversy ” were concerned in thc transaction. Thc manufacturer, on his part. 
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disclaimed any intention of embarrassing the IMiuister, and piddishcd the cor- 1842—45. 
respondence, to allay the jealousy which had been excited. ^—■—' 

In 1844, the efforts of the Lcagvxe became more distasteful than ever to their 1844. 
opponents. They took the registration in hand ; and were soon able to give tuaiion. 
a precise account of 140 boroughs. No one could reasonably object to this 
part of the enterprise', as it was a method open to every party. It was made 
known to the hearers at the I,eagu(! meetings that thei-e was no occasion ever 
to despair of the regeneration of any borough ; and that it would be wrong to 
regard any as in a fixed condition of opinion. 'I’he coiislituency was renewed 
at the rate of from 10 to 15 phr cent, annually, and wars wholly changed in 
ten years. There was, theiadbre, every encouragement to sliiv(; to enlighten 
and inspirit the constituencies. It wais by this tinn; certain that a great acces¬ 
sion of free-traders would be found in the House after the next election ; and 
this, joined to the fact of the great changes within the House, shown by the 
decn^ase of the majorities against Mr. Yilliers’s annual motion, indicated that 
the final struggle could not be very far oft’. I >ut prospects of infinitely greater 
imjiovtance wt're now opening—])rosp('cts of such vastness that the Leaguers 
themselves did not (as they have since said} by any means perceive the extent 
of their new enterprise. Their study of the boroughs led them to the%on- 
tem])lation of the counties, wlu've their foes’ chief strength lay ; and that con¬ 
templation h'd Mr. (fobd('u to the di,scovery of a remedy for the false' repi-e-seji- 
tation, or the non-representation of the.' bulk of the nation, by which tin; ])olity 
of Great Britain will be affected, probably dow'ii to the remotest posterity. 

The 0 ])eration of the lleform Bill was injured, and well nigh ruined, i-nni-riou.i.ANi' 
by the (ftiandos clause. By this clause, whiedi favoured the landowners by ' 
admitting their t(>nants-at-will on easy terms to the franchise, a great number 
of votes could be fabricated, by the putting together many iiartncrs in a tenaiu'y- 
at-will. Brothers, sons, uncles, and every kind of relative, were made partners, 
and had votes under this clause: and thus, in the agricnltuml districts, the voters 
w'ere one in twcuty-t wo ; and “ tin- landed interest” gained the counties, while 
in the manufacturing districts of l,aneashire, the voters w(uc only one in eighty 
of the iidiabitants. In West Surrey, the voters were one to 2(i; and in Mid¬ 
dlesex, one to 115. In considering how to lessen this prodigious inecpiality, and 
give a fair share of the rejircscntation to South Lancashire and the manufac¬ 
turing districts of Yorkshire, Mr. Cobden found that the requisite power lay 
in tin; Reform Bill itself—in the Forty-shilling freehold clause. Upon inquiry, 
it appeared that a house, the possession of which w’ould confer the franchise, 
might be had for from 30/. to 40/.: and it w'as clear that a world of difficulty 
and expense might be saved by the League undertaking all the jiart of the 
business which the artisan can least manage for himself. If the Ijcague ojxmed 
books for the registration of land and houses on sale, surveyi'd the projierty, 
prepared the conveyance deeds, and, in short, left to the purchaser nothing to 
do but to choose his jiropcrty, pay for it, and take possession, there cordd be 
no doubt of the readiness of a host of artisans and operatives to invest their 
savings in this secure and honourable kind of ])roperty, rather than in any 
other mode. The plan was immediately set on foot: and before the year was 
out, the'spectacle might be seen, so ardently desired by many philanthropists, 
of numbers of the working class in possession of a plot of land and a house of 
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1842—45. their own ; —having, as conservative politicians liave been wont to say, “a stake 
'——in the country.” It was Well to provide for coming county elections ; it was 
well to neutralize the vicious operation of the Chairdos clause: but it was a far 
greater thing to have recurred to the benefit of making our working classes 
citizens indeed by giving them the power of holding house or land by means 
of their own earnings : and to do this by a method suited to the time, and to 
the existing state of our civilizatioir—not by tempting them to depend on the 
land for subsistence ; but only as an investment for their savings, after main¬ 
taining themselves by the species of labour which the time requires. A natural 
apprehension was widely expressed at first thlt the landowners would cut up 
their estates, as the Irish landlords had formerly done, and that the county 
constituencies would thus become depraved by the admission of mere creatures 
of the proprietors to the suffrage : but, as Mr. Yilliers was at pains to explain, 
it was now too late for this to bo done to any great extent. The landowners 
had already done their utmost; and in a very large proportion of cases, the 
land which was nominally their own w'as not really so. They had worked the 
Chandos clause of the Reform Bill to the utmost; and now' they must leave 
to others the working of the Forty-shilling freeliold clause. The event, as far 
as if can be judged of at this day, seems to have ])ioved that the Leaguers 
wore right. They soon turned the scale in some of the counties; and the 
operation has been continued, with still increasing vigour, to this hour. The 
working men of the Midland Counties, w ho had nothing to do with the 
League in its day, have learned from it to invest their savings in the best 
way, and obtain political privileges at the same time; and the prodigious 
extent of tlicir associations for the purpose enables them to conduct the 
business, and acquire their freeholds, at a less cost than Mr. Cobden himself 
could have dreamed of when he propounded his plan. Freeholds are now' 
obtained by thousands at the rate of 19/. each ; and the Avorking men of the 
midland towns who can invest this sum from their earnings, to obtain political 
privileges, are a class of the constituency that every true statesman and lover 
of his country will W'elcomc to the exercise of their rights. 

[ In the course of their inquiries and action, the Leagiusrs discovered that the 

Game laws were of more importance, and more deadly injury, than even the 
best-informed of them had been at all aw'are. They lound that the law, 
which bears an ap])earancc of impartiality—the law' tluit the game on any 
land is the pi'operty of the occupi(‘r, unless he chooses to part with it—is 
utterly unavailing under the (‘xisting competition for farms. The competing 
farmers allow'cd the landlords to make any arrangement they ])leased about 
the game, hoping that the hares and j)hcasants w'ould, according to the pro¬ 
mise of thf! landlord, not be allowed to increase to an injurious extent: a trust 
Avhich Avas almost invariably found to be misplaced. The distress from this 
cause which came to their knoAvledgc;—the discovery that throughout the 
agricultural counties the expenditure of the peasantry Avas certainly larger than 
their apparent receii)(s, indicating a prevalence of poaching;—^the spectacle 
of jails over-crowded with prisoners, of Avhom the largest proportion Avere there 
for game offences;—and the actual sight of hundreds of acres of produce 
destroyed by game;—these things pointed out the Game laws as a subject of 
1845. attack to the League; and Mr. Bright obtained, in 1846, a Committee which 
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sat in two sessions. The sporting interest is too strong in parliament to 1842—45. 

permit-the due results to follow from the evidence obtained : hut the informa- --' 

tion was not lost. Its purport was terrible beyond all expectation. It told 
that the direct Avaste of food through the ravages of game was equal in amount 
to the Income tax. It told of distress caused to the farmers in all degrees, 
from an irritating diminution of profits down to causing utter ruin, as in the 
case of ah honest farmer (an example of a common case), who Avas tlms 
reduced, in spite of the most strenuous efforts, from being a capitalist, doAvn, 
by mournful degrees, to the station of a labourer at lOi’. a week.' It told of 
oppression on the part of sporting magistrates, and of unlimited oj)portunity 
for such oppression. It told of fearful demoralization in town as Avell as coun¬ 
try, from the transactions connected with the sale of game. It told of tlic 
rousing of social and political discontents, in places Avhere the hungering poor 
saAv how much Imman food Avas devounal l)y hares and birds, and Avho felt 
hoAV irreconcileablo Averc the interests ot the peasantry and the magistracy in 
regard to game. There was no need that it should tell of murders ; for the 
neAAspapers of the day made knoAvn that part of the horror of the case. In 
January, 1844, a gamekeei)er of Lord Grantley’s, the father of seven cliildien, Anmmi Rppstrr, 

•' 11, 1 -rn. i"^ 1. ,1 1 

Avas found murdered by iJoachers. In JMarcli, a man named LoAvther had a iwa. thron.ji 
double certificate fine upon him, and thought, in his difficulty, of taking some 
of Ijord Nornianby’s pheasants, AA'hercAvith to j)ay his fine. ISeing met, lie 
shot Lord Norraanby’s keeper : and being tried, he Avas found guilty of murder. 

Hut these, and all lesser cases of injury. Avert; iiuha])pily of too common an 
order to produce much effect on the public mind. The event of the year, in 
regard to game catastrophes, Avas one Avhieh found its Avay to the hearts, and 
troubled the minds, CA'cn of some parliamentary sportsmen. The I'larl of 
Stradbrokc A\'as Avell known as a strict game-preserver; and his conspicuous 
advocacy of all stringent game-luAV provisions in the House of I.ords jnevented 
any mistake about his vicAvs. We find him, in June of this tear, urging nnmaid.uiv. 
amendments on the Rill for the Preservation of Game by night—provisions 
for maldng more stringent a laAv already intolerably o])pressive; and in 
August, the kingdom was shocked by the ucaa's that tAvo of Lord Stradbroke’s ^'"^'', 3 "''"’ '**“■ 
gamekeejjers had committed suicide, on tAvo successive days. From the evi¬ 
dence on the inquest it appeared that the poachers had done much misehief in 
Jhe preserves, and that Easy, the first suicide, fell into despondency, on hearing 
that Lord Stradbroke was coming down for the 1st of September. On the 
eve of that day, he shot himself through the mouth. 'J'he sAijierintendcnt 
keeper, Oucksey, Avas supposed to take alarm lest he should be discovered to 
have removed pheasants’ eggs from Easy’s portion of the pres('rves, to make a 
better appearance in his oaa'ii ; and he shot himself the next day. Some little 
difference of tone is to be observed among legislators after this occurrence ; a 
somewhat less stern assertion that the game was theirs, and that they aa ould 
do Avhat they chose with their OAvn;—a somcAA'hat less virulent denunciation 
of the peasantry for helping themselves to wild creatures which they can 
never be made to regard as property, and for yielding to a temptation too 
strong for flesh and blood.—For some time past, it had been rumoured that 
the Home Secretary was looking closely into the commitments for poaching 
VOL. II. 4 K 
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.1842—45. offences, all over the country, to ascertain their legality; and some persons 
even ventured to anticipate a proposal from the government for the complete 
Hnmard, i.Kxvi. revisiou of tlic gamc law’s.—In August, vi'e find Ijord Lilford saying in the 
Upper House that much ohservation had been occasioned by the Home*Secre¬ 
tary having required from the governor of Northampton jail a return of sum¬ 
mary convictions under the Gamc Act in that county; and Lord Lilford 
inquired of Lord Wharncliffc M hether it was intended to cast any imputation 
on the magistrates of tlu; shire. The reply was that every county had been 
visited with tlu' same requisition, because it was known to government that 
great irregularities liad occurred in the management of such cases. The evi¬ 
dence of the Under Secretary for the Home Department, before Mr. Bright’s 
Committee in the next spring, disclosed such abundant reason for this inquiry 
that we do not wonder at lu'aring of no more resentment on behalf of magis¬ 
trates. So many of the mere commitments were illegal that the Home Secre¬ 
tary made a jail-delivery of ganu' ofhaiders, extensive enough to render it 
in-udent for the magistrates and their champions to drop the subject. When¬ 
ever the administration of justice in rural districts becomes a subject for legis¬ 
lation, as Municipal Reform has been in our time, the evidence of Mr. S. 
March Phillips, Under Secretary for the Home Department, before ]Mr. Bright’s 
Game Law Committee, -will sufilce to show what that administration was up 
to 1845. 

In the same August which brought the subject of the Game laws so oilen 
before the public, the ‘ Morning Herald’ announced that Ministers were fully 
aware of the pcriricious operation of the Gamc laws, and were contemplating 
a complete revision and large* modification of them. It declared that the 
Home Secretary had kept, a vigilant eye on the rural magistracy, ever since 
his entrance upon office, and had investigated every case of alleged severity; 
and it intimated that another session ■would hardly pass without a change of 
system. The ne.xt session brought about no change ; nor has any subsequent 
session; exeei)t that hares arc non' deprived of some of the prot(:Ction of sacred 
gamc. But public oinnion has effected something of what legislation should 
long ago have done. Se^■cral noblemen and gentlemen—and in the first rank 
of these, the Duke of Bedford—ha ve thro'wn o])cn their preserves ; and many 
more have .given ])ermission to their tenants to destroy hares and rabbits to any 
amount they ])lease. A strong feeling of disgust at battue-.shooting is spread, 
ing through all ranks, till, we may hope, it must reach the highest: and when 
battue-shooting comes to an end, the overthrow of the gamc law tyranny is 
nigh. The genuine game law system, derived from feudal times, and endeared 
to the aristocracy by feudal associations, Avas destroyed by the Act which 
legalized the sale of gamc. Tlie s])ort, thus degenerated into preserving game 
for battue-shooting, cannot long hold its ground against the indignities which 
now beset it, tin* wrongs of a suffering peasantry, and the spirit of agricultural 
improvement. Already our s])ortsmcn are finding their way to the wilds of 
Norway and other countries, in pursuit of a truer sport than any that can now 
be procui-ed at homo. The Scotch moors also will be open for a long time to 
come. With these sporting fields elsewhere, and the example of such* land¬ 
lords as the Duke of Bedford at hand, we may hope that the gentry who 
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uphold in'parliament a game law which must make every statesman blush 1812—45.4 
will grow ashamed of insi.sting on tluur privilege and amusement, at the 
expense of ruin to the farmers,anti corruption among tlie peasantry. 

Bettfreen 1883 and 1844, there were 41 im[uests on slain gamekeepers ; 
and in 26 of these cases, verdicts of wilful murder wen; returned* In some of 
the rural counties, nearly half of the total commitment.s to jail were game 
cases ; and the maintenance of the families of jtoacliers, and the, necessary 
enlargements of the jails, and employment of a.rtum(;rous police, were lieavv 
burdens to the occupiers of land—already much injured by tlie partial destruc¬ 
tion ofjtheir crojjs. The convictions in Ihigland and Wales for hreaeli of tin; 
game laws for the year 184.3 alone were 4,529. It is computed that the 
expenditure occasioned by the game laws (inde])endont of tin; uasle of food) 
amounts to more than that of the poor law system. “ Within (he last iifty 
years,” says our calm and judicial-minded expositor of (he Political Dictionary, 

“ game has been jgeserved to an (‘xee.ss which was previously unknown. iVlost 
of the laws relating to game -which have been passed within this 2)eriod have 
he<m to enahlc game preservers to indulge! in this taste; and to visit with 
greater severity those rtho are tempted by the abundance of game to become 
poachers. The accumulation of game in preserves, watched and guarded by 
numerous keepers, has led to changes in the inode of sporting. 'I'lu! .sports¬ 
man of the old .school was contented with a little spoil, but found enjoyment 
in bealthful recreation and ('xercise, and was aided by (hr- sagacity of his 
dogs. In the modern system of battue-shooting, the u oods and jdantations 
are beaten by men and boys ; attendants load the .sport.smen’s guns, and tin; 
game is driven within reach of gunshot, and many hundred heads of game 
are slaughtered in a few hours. 'I'he true siiortsman would as .soon think of 

spoiling a poultry yard.The effect of prolei ting game by oppressive 

law.s is, perhaps, more injurious to the morals of (lie rural ))opulatiou than 
any other single cause. The gentry of Ihigland are distinguished by many 
good qualitie.s ; but the manner in which many of tlnuu uphold their amuse¬ 
ments at the cost of tilling the' jails with their poor neighbours, who acepiire 
tho.se habits which lead to the ruin of themselves and their families, is a blot 
on their character which has yet to h('wiped off.” We must leave it to a futun; 
historian to assign the date of its obliteration. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

1843-44. rpHE financial statement «for 1843 was looked for with some dread by all 

—V _])arties. It could not bo otherwise than unfavourable. The long 

Iiln'i’!'"'''' distress was not yet over ; the Income tax could have yielded nothi^ yet; 

and the prodigious reduction of Import duties consequent on the alteration 
. of the tariff must have operated immediately, and presented its worst aspect 
first. 

Hnnsaid,lxtui. On the 8th of May, Mr. Goulburn made liis statement. Under some heads, 

1391 * ^ ^ 

there had been disappointment. Others indicated an improvement in manu¬ 
factures and in the condition of the people. The deficiency Avas about 
2,000,000/.: but the Income tax Avas certain to be more productive than had 
been supposed. The net revenue from it Avas likely to be about 5,100,000/. 
On the Avhole, a small deficiency Avas left: but it Avas so evident that the worst 
AA'as overAvith the Customs, andthattlieproduceof thatdepartmcntmustincrease 
as the benefits of a free trade Avere experienced, that the sur])lus of a future 
time might be confidently reckoned on to pay up fhe ])rescnt small deficiency. 
Two heavy charges of unusual character—for Opium compensation, and to 
reimburse the East India Company for the (diinese M^ar—might be paid out 
of the Chinese money to come in hereafter: but meantime, the sums must be 
advanced. No remission of taxation could be looked for under these circum- 
stanocs; and the most vehement objc'ctors to the Income tax had noAv nothing 
to say Avhen asked what Ave should have done Avitlioiit it. The deficiency Avas 
owing chiefly to a falling off in the Avine, spirits, and malt duties, from causes 
which could not have been anticipatc'd—the expiration of the Methuen treaty 
with Portugal, the spread of the Temperaiice movement, and the badness 
of the malting season. One free trade deed was done by I’arliament, this 
Hansnra, ixni sessiou, at tlic iiistaiico of Ministers. The laAV Avas repealed Avhich prohibited 
the exportation of Machinery. This law had long been practically inopera¬ 
tive ; as there is no machinery Avhich cannot be sent abroad in portions under 
cover: and the only effect of the law, of late years, had been to make British 
machinery dearer on the continent than it need be, so as to enable the Belgian 
manufacturers to undersell the English. The English would henceforth have 
a fairer chance. 

]844. The financial statement of 1844 shoAved that the Minister had been quite 
’ anticipating a revival of prosperity, and a surplus, larger or smaller, 

nmvard, ixxiv. q’ljg surplus Avas large beyond every one’s cxpectatio.n, amounting to 2,700,000/. 

It Avas clear that the Distress was over for this time, and that all the great 
interests of the country were rapidly rising. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was pressed with proposals on every hand for the reduction of taxes: but he 
had to consider that the Income tax was, as yet, the only resource to fall back 
upon; and that its continuance beyond the next year had still to be debated. 
Bearing this in mind, he was disposed to apply the present surplus to the 
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augmentation of the balance in the Exchequer, only remitting duties on a few 1843-44. . 
articles to the extent of 387,000L a year. Some amendments on Mr. Goul- ^ 

burn’s proposals were moved, but not carried. The great conflict of parties was 
on the" Sugar duties; and the struggle was, this year, a remarkable one; and no 
less beneficial than remarkable in one of its consequences—proving the strict¬ 
ness of principle and clear insight of the liCugue leaders. 

Year by year, the free trade party in the House of Commons protested Sugar Dutiko. 
against the preference shown to colonial above foreign sugars : and Mr. Cob- 
den moved a Resolution, in June 1843, against the differential Sugar duty. 

The state of the revenue at that time furnished IMr. Goulburn with a suffi¬ 
cient plea for not then altering the duties ; and he did not conceal that be was 
glad to avoid the risk of letting in slave-grown produce by a reduction of duty 
on foreign sugars. In the present year, however, the pica of a deficient revenue 
was taken away; and not only so ; but the improved condition and habits of 
the pcoi)le, who .tvere becoming consumers of tea and coffee at a perpetuall y 
increasing rate, required, Mr. Goulburn said, that jjrovision should be made iiansar.i, uxv. 
for a larger supply of sugar. Refore negro emancipation, our West India 
colonies^rroduced about one-third more sugar than was wanted at home; but 
afti^r that date, while the production had diminished, the demand had largely 
increased. Some of the need had been supplied by ])arliament having brought 
East and West India sugars nearer, in regard to duty : but the price had risen 
2s. per cwt. in the year that was gone; and the demand was certain still to 
increase. While the Legislature was about the tvork of altering the duties, it* 
might as well provide some surplus of supply for a future rise of demand. 

Mr. Goulburn ])roposcd to do this in a way which, as government believed, 
would reconcile an enlargement of the supply of sugar with fidelity to their 
anti-slav(;ry princijdes. He brought forward two Resolutions, by rvliich, first. 

Sugar certified to be the growth of (diiua, .lava, Manilla, or other countries 
where no slave-labour was employed, should be admitted at a duty of 34,s., the 
colonial duty remaining as before at 24.S-.; and, secondly, the Queen should 
b(! authorized, at the same date, to proceed upon any existing treaties, by 
which she was bound to admit the sugars of any foreign country on the same 
footing as that of the most favoured nation. This resolution related to Brazil, 
whose treaty with us would expire at that date. 

By these propositions, the government separated itself from both the parties 
regularly opposed to each other on the sugar question—the West India 
interest and the free-traders : and hard work it ^as for Mr. Goulburn to 
maintain any thing like a secure footing between them. The West India 
interest pleaded, as usual, the peculiarity and hardship of their case as a 
reason against any enlargement of the area of supply. They considered them¬ 
selves entitled to the benefit of any rise of price that might take place from 
the increased demand. The free-traders pointed o\it that, as our consump¬ 
tion increased, slave-grown sugar would find its way somewhere—if not to us, 
to the countries that supplied us; and that our discountenance of slave-grown 
sugar would thus be reduced to a mere sham. Lord John Russell’s amend¬ 
ment in favour of admitting all foreign sugajts at 34s. was rejected by a 
majority of 69; and Mr. Goulburn brought in his Bill, which was read twice jinnsard, uxr. 
without debate. The 14th of June was the day when the House w'ent into 
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Committee upon it. On that day, Mr. Miles moved as it had been decided by 
the West India body in the City that he shotild. There had been a meeting 
■ of that body in the morning; and they had agreed that Mr. Miles should pro¬ 
pose a lowering of the duty on Colonial and East India Sugat to 20«. instead 
of the 24.V. proposed by government; and the raising of the duty on “ White 
Clayed, or equivalent to white clayed” (partially refined) Suga^jiof foreign free- 
labour production, to 34s.—the duty on brown or clayed being 30s. Mr. 
Goulburn objected that the leaving a differential duty of 10s. gave only 
precisely the same j)rotcction to colonial interest as he had proposed, while the 
loss of the 4s. on each sort would make a disastrous difference to the revenue.' 
Not a few free-traders u'cre caught by the temptation of an apparent reduction 
of 4s. on Colonial Sugars: hut the* better men-of-husiness of that ])arty saw 
that Mr. Miles’s proposition, if eairied, would in eftect merely establish a 
differential d\ity of 14s. between Colonial and other sugar ; put the 4s. per 
ewt. into the pockets of the 'West India planters ; and cause a serious diminu¬ 
tion in the revt-nuc. They would not countenance this; nor express any 
such ac()uieseence in any diffeiential duly. They would rather wail till the 
next j'car, wlien the nhole subject must come under revision and re-^rrange- 
ment, and Avhen their present resistance' to the bait of the Protcclionists would 
give them a title to deference. Other people, however, were less clear¬ 
sighted or less virtuous. Jt W'as evident that here was an opportunity for 
tiding Avith advantage whether the government could not be upset, land 
J^ohn Russell Avith his Avhig tail Avent out into the lobby mixed up Avith 
Ia>rd John'Manne'is and his “Young England,”—a good many Avondcring 
free-traders swelling the numbers.. These fri'c-tradcrs Avondcred to find 
themselves in such company, and yet, to think that they should have left 
Cobden and Ricardo, and Thorncly and 'Warburton, behind. Ry means of this 
curious coalition and confusion, Ministers aaci'c outvoted by a majority of 
20. Mr. CJobdc'n and the I.eaguc immddiately lost much jAopularity. It 
Avas only for a .short time, and A\ith people a\1io could not see AAhy he should 
])refer a duty of 24.s’. to one of 20s., or Avby he should refuse his help towards 
overthroA\ing the Administration, to bring in Lord J. Russell, Avith his 8.s-. 
fixed corn duty. Rut it soon came to be understood, first, that Mr. Cobden 
and the League Avere sincere in their constant disclaimer of party purposes 
and party temper; and next, that the restoration of the Whigs to juiAA-er could 
have brought us no nearer to free trade. The Whigs could not have held 
power for many days at that time : the existing government had a majority of 
90 on all party divisions; ’ and there could be no question among political 
economists, of Peel and his comrades understanding free trade better than the 
Whigs, as Avell as being moi'e able to give it. When these things became 
clear, Mr. Cobden and the League stood higher thqu ever. 

It Avas on a Friday night, or rather, Saturday morning, that the important 
division took jdace, Avhich gave a majority of 20 against Ministers. On Sun¬ 
day morning, a Cabinet (’ouncil Avas held; and at its close. Sir Ri Peel went 
to Buckingham..palacc, where he Avas detained to dinner. It was every where 
rumoured that the Queen, then near her confinement, was strongly opposed 
to his resigning. On Monday, there Avas another Cabinet Council, Avhile 
people out of doors werp settling whether tin' Minister Avould go out, or 
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would propose, as the Whigs had done, under a much more significant dis- 1843-44. 
comfiture, the continuance of the existing sugar duties for another year. All 
day, lists of new ministries were made out, to pass the time till evening; and 
every conservalve who left his card at Sir Jl. Peel’s door was noted and 
reported. The house was very full—many sick members having made an 
effort to come^ It was evident that all parties had mustered their forces 
diligently. A dead silence prevailed when the Premier rose to speak. His 
speech could hardly be an effective one, or delivered in his best manner, on 
ail occasion so mortifying, and a subject so perplexed, and implicating so 
ftiuch unsoundiu'ss. He neither offered to retire, nor proposed tlie continu¬ 
ance of the existing sugar duties. He declared his intention of adliering to 'xxv. 

. , ” " . , , ® — 1012 . 

the ministerial measure, exposed tlic dljliculty of arranging the processes of 
goveriinient in regard to the sugar duties, fiom tlie fact that the existing 
treaty witli Brazil would expire on the 10th of November next, after wbich 
tliat country must be admitted on the same footing as tlie most favoured 
nation ; while the expiration of the existing duties rendered it impossible to 
wait, and every one knew that the whole subject must undergo revision in tlie 
next session before it could be determined wbetlier or not to renew (lie Iiu^ome 
tax. The rival motion W'as not one of ojiposition of principle : it only jnoposed 
different amounts, and not a diffinent projiortion of duty ; and there would 
therefore be no disgraeo to tlie House if, on surveying tlie pi'culiarities of the 
case, it should reconsider its vote. If parliaiiiciil bad confidence enough in 
the existing administration to countenance and support its general ])riiiciple 
of relaxing duties in ways which !ip]ieared safe and gradual, it nfiglit be ex- 
jiected not to thwart the govmnmeiit in regard to details of particular 
measures; and on this ground be asked for a reconsideration of the late em¬ 
barrassing vote. This W'as granted liini. In a Committee of 48S, i\lr. Mib^s’s 
pi'oposition W'as rejected by a majority of 22. Two lasting conseipicnees of ujiynni, 
this speeidi and division wore, that the extreme Protectionists from that day 
drew off from Sir K. Peel, and hoped notning more from him; and that his 
followers saw that there must be no faltering among them. Tlie Minister 
bad a poliiy in view, clear and well-defined ; and be must carry it tlirougb, 

W'itliout being subject to misadventnros tlirougb any instability of theirs. 

Now liad been the moment for deciding wbetlier be should be authorized to 
carry out his policy. It bad been decided that he was : and now', they were 
to support him without flinching or vacillation. The next year must bo a 
great one, in regard to afliiirs of (Commerce and Finance'; and this was the 
preparation for it. The Ministerial Bill, after some further discussion in botli 
Houses, stopping short of the point of endangering it, became law on the 4th Himwa. Uxo.. 
of .Tilly. 

As the prosperity of the kingdom advanced, and caiiital abounded, and the Hinr .nov ,.i- 
price of Stocks rose, the lioldcrs of the 31 per cent, consols hccame aw'are that 
they might soon expect to hear of a government plan for the reduction in that 
Stock. Every body sai^ that such a reduction w'as a fair and proper means of 
diminishing the burdciis of the country—the interest of capital being now 
very low, and likely to remain so. The anxiety was as to how it would be 
done. Mr. Goulburn brought forward his plan on the 8tb of March, 1844. 

The occasion was an important one ; for the sum to be dealt with was larger 
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1843-44. beforo been taken in band for regulation by the government, 

——' being little less than 250,000,000/. of money. The plan of the Chancellor was 
received with the utmost good-w'ill and satisfaction ; and no difficulty subse- 
Hamard ixxiii, qucutly Occurred. He proposed to deal with all the Stock no# comprehended 
729-74S. under the 3J per cent., except that constituted in 1818, which enjoyed some 
peculiar protections originally guaranteed to it. With regard to all but this, 
he proposed that the 34 should be exchanged for 3| per cent, for 10 years; and 
be reduced to 3 per cent, in 1854, being guaranteed against any further reduc¬ 
tion for twenty years from that date. By this plan, the immediate saving 
would be 625,000/. per annum for ten years; and after that, 1,250,000/. pe# 
annum. The time allowed for dissent on the part of the holders was a 
fortnight for persons in England, three months for persons on the Continent, 
and eleven months for every body further off. Tlie speech of the Chancellor 
of the blxchequer was cheered at intervals as it proceeded, and vehemently at 
the end ; and a variety of speakers offered him compliments and congratula¬ 
tions afterwards. The resolutions proposed were passed unanimously, aud the 
Bill founded on them left the Lords on the 19th of the same month. The 
dissentients were extremely few, and the affair went off with unexampled 
smoothness. Mr. Goulburn took advantage of the occasion to remedy the 
inequality of payments in the different quarters of the year. All the interest 
due on the 3J per cents, would be paid up to the lOtli of October; so that a 
new start would be made from that day, and a nearly equal issue would be 
made in the summer and winter, as in the spring and autumn quarters—to 
the easinglif currency and commerce.—The reason of the fervour with which 
the plan was hailed was that Mr. Eroulbuni had resisted the temptation of add¬ 
ing to the debt while obtaining present relief. He might have made a grander 
looking measure by increasing the burdens of posterity; but the scheme he 
])roposcd would benefit a future, even more than the present generation : and 
generous acknowledgments of this merit were made on every hand. 
p.vNitAcTOKi844. It will be remembered that when a new Clnirtcr was granted to the 
Bank of England jn 1833, it was provided that, though it was a Charter 
for twenty-one years, it might be modified at the end of ten years, on 
six months’ notice being given by parliament. The ten years were now 
(in 1844) about to expire; and it was the Minister’s desire that the 
Charter should be modified. It was the desire of the country at large 
that changes should be made; for the last few years had wrought deeply on 
the public mind in regard to currency matters. The fever of Joint Stock 
Bank speculation had subsided. Opinions of Mr. S. Jones Loyd and Mr. 
Norman, opinions clearly propounded before a parliamentary committee in 
1840, in favour of a single source of issue of money* had become widely 
known, and intelligently embraced by a large majoiity of thinking persons : 
while, on the otlier hand, an extensive agitation had gone forward in favour 
of such an “ expansion of the currency ” in all times of pressure as might buy 
off the pressure, and spread ease through the field of commerce. The intricate 
and abstract subject of currency had become so interesting to the many, that 
pamphlets advocating every view appeared in abundance; and not a few, both 
of the wise and the foolish, went through several editions. It is easy to un¬ 
derstand how some of the most unwise became the most popular. When the 
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email traders and artisans of the great towns were told that trade was always 184;5-44. 

good when paper money ahoundod, that a new issue of ])aper money had re- ——' 

lieved commercial distress as often as it liad beim tried, and that hardship and 

misery always attended a contraction of the curroney, it was not surprising 

that they should read with avidity publications which described the bliss of an 

abundance of money, and partly consoled them for past misfortunes by ajipear- 

ing to point out the cause of them. Publications more intelligent and more 

intelligible were ♦ead as eagerly as any no^'el by nuni of business who were 

aware that the wisest of us liave only too little knowledge and insight on a 

subject of central interest and imjrort.aiuH'—a subject on which every man of 

business would gladly have a clear opinion if he could.—On the wlude, 

though the confusion of view's W’as great, and the stragglers wore; so many as 

almost to defy classification, it may be said that tlieia; were thre(^ piirties aw ait- 

ing the exposition of the Minister’s views on Currency and,.Hanking in 184 t; 

—the advocates of an inconvertibh’ currency—of a paper circulaiion ojkjii to 
all comers w'henover desired ;—the advocates of a h'gal declaration that ]>aper 
money W'as convertible, without other safeguard than legal ]>enalti(!s in 
case of mischievous transgression ;—and the advocates of a real securify 
for such convertibility—securif y in the form of jirecious metal aclually laid by 
under the same roof from ^^•hich its reproseulative batdv note goes foi th. This 
last ])arty were jrretty generally aware beforehand that Sir li. I’cel w'as about to 
deelare in their favour, and that his measure! would a})pear to be nearly what 
w’oidd have been recommended by Mr. Loyd arid Mr. Norman. Th<> country 
bankers were so alarmed lest their jnivilege's should be iiiterfiered with, that 
they held meetings and issued warnings, and strove! to interest meuibe’rs of 
parliament in their case, that any' proposal of restricting issues te) a single 
body might bn resisted at once. lJut their apprediensions on this point were! 
premature. The Minister bedieved that he coedel secure his enid without going 
so far at present. vVll existing issues were to be allowed to goon; but no 
additions or successors we're to be permitted. 4441011 this was once understood, 
the Minister was able to obtain a more patient hearing for his seheme. It 
was on the (ith of May that he made his exposition, in a huad and interesting 
speech of three hours long. It was received, not only with the deference com- ” 
manded by the supremacy of the speaki'r on financial subjects, but with much 
^complacency, on account of the simplicity of the jiian whi(;h w'as to effect 
changes of deep import without any of that monetary disturbanei! which had 
been dreaded as unavoidable. Men would have submitted to much in the 
hope of securing a sound system; but to have an apparently sound systi'in 
offered to them, unaccompanied by temporary mi.schi<!f, was beyond their hopes; 
and they were gracious accordingly. Their apprehensions never, however, had 
gone so far as to affect the price of Stocks—the funds standing precisely the siioomor, ibh, p. 
same the day before and the day after the delivery of Sir 11. Peel’s speech. 

The view which can be taken here is briefly this :— 

If our commercial transactions were all confined within our own island, we si'iwi,vci o,. 
should want no other basis for our pajior circulation than nation.al securities, 
such as Stock and Exchequer Bills. The amount in circulation on th(;sc 
securities was supposed to be, as Sir 11. Peel declared, about 22,000,000/. 

The issue of these 22,000,000/. w'as proposed to be divided between the Bank 

von. II. 4 1 , 
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1843-44. of England and the country banks in tho proportion of 14,000,000/. by the 
Hank of England, and 8,000,000/. by the country banks; such issue being 
upon other security than gold, as it was most improbable that gold would 
ever be demanded for notes so issued.—But the circuhition of the country is 
not 22,000,000/. but 30,000,000/.: and this last item of 8,000,000/. is the 
difficulty to bo dealt with. It is the portion of our currency which is or may 
be concerned in our foreign commerce—in a d('partment where our national 
securities arc of no use, and a security must be provided wiliph is of universal 
value—/. c. gold. The gold wanted for the conduct of atfairs in connexion 
with foreign trade was assumed to be, at the utmost, 8,000,000/.; for before 
any thing like that (piantity could have been drained out of the country, 
prices would lutve fallen so low as to induce a hirgt: exportation of goods, and 
the, return of the gold. It was now provided that gold should always be in 
store to the amount of all paper issues beyond the 22,000,000/. based on 
national securities; and there could be no fluctuation in tho amount of paper 
moiiey, otherwise than in proportion to the gold offered to tlie Bank of Eng¬ 
land. The Bank was bound to buy with its note.s all the bullion that was 
brought, at a trifle below Mint price. Thus, the gold brought in would 
surely be re])lae('d by an equal amount of pa])i>r. AVheu gold was, on the 
other hand, drawn out, the pa])er that came in was to be cancelled—a ncAV 
safeguard, and a most necessary one, as the Bank had, up to this time, often 
reissued immediately the notes brought in, thus jiroviding for a further drain 
of its gold at the very moment that it was draining out of itself.—In case of 
Joint-Stock orotlu'r country banks closuig from any cause, it was provided 
that government, might authorizf the Bank of England to issue, on securities, 
notes to the same amount as the closed bank had out, the expense and pos¬ 
sible profit of the transaction being set domi to the ])ublic. 

The hope from this scheme was that a perfect correspondence between 
Mill's I’rm. of ])a])er issues and securities would be established. But there is an element 
202 .' involved in the case which introduces some confusion—the <le])osits in the 

hands of bankers. In qui<‘scent times, the correspondence may be practically 
complete. But in times of sjiecnlation, when the stage of transactions by 
cheques and book-credits is past, when manufacturers have to extend their 
operations, and to obtain accommodation from bankers, notes get out through 
the wages of workmen, and raise prices. I’rior to 1844, the employers, in 
their desire to hold on, obtained more and more aid from bankers, all the 
deposits coming forth, and raising prices, till nothing was left but sudden 
contraction, and the ])erils and miseries that attend it. Some check, it is 
true, had been imposed by the prohibition of notes under tlic value of 5/.: but 
this went but a short way: and the present measure was pro])o.sed mainly for 
the sake of obviating the protraction of the struggle after an access of sjiecu- 
lation, and stojijiing the drain of gold in good time. It is believed to have 
answered this purpose to a great extent; but here the baffling influence of 
such an incalculable element as the deposits is perceived. They can still pro¬ 
tract the struggle which the operation of the Act of 1844 would otherwise 
bring to an end. As they do not yield loanable capital at such a time, the 
rise of interest may still act as if they had not come forth; may still act 
as a timely check by inducing foreigners to leave their gold with us, or to send 
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in more: but the issue of the deposits does intercept the other timely check of 1813-44. 
a fall of prices, such as would induce exportation, and brinj^ back gold. This -v— 
is a case which the Act of 1844 does not meet; and it.s action is somewhat 
interfered with by it. Still, the gain, through that Act, in shortening the 
struggle at the turning point from speculation to collapse is ijidisputably great; 
and the Minister, in his expository speech, claimed .sympathy from thinking 
men in his hope and expectation that it would be so. 

The resolutions on which the Bill was founded were brouglit in on the 2()tb I’as- \<;i. up 1 iih 
of May, and agreed to after some debate ; and thus ])arliament fir.st declared n u.'.jv. 
in favour of the great change of separating the business of the Bank of' 

Engl and into two distinct departnumts—the one for the is.sue of note.s; the 
other for the transaction of’thc ordinary banking function—a near approacJi to 
the adoption of a single bank of issue. Tliere was at no .stage oi)posi(ion 
enough to endanger the Bill. By the great majority olTnembers of all ])arties 
it was earnestly supported; and when some lew objected that, it would not 
obviate commercial crises, they were met by the (juestion wlu'ther any legisla¬ 
tion could neutralize an evil which wotild occasionally arista u hile men continue 
greedy after gain. If its tendency was to check and alhui.ite siicli cris('s, that 

was all that could be expected from any legislative provision. 'J’he Bill be-... iwn 

came law on the Ibth of July. 

Some economists doubted at the time whether tlu' unquestionable advan-si n ,rn ai, 
tages obtained by this Bill might not prove to be too dearly purchased: and ' 
since the stringent lest to which the law was subjected in 18 17, there have 
been more rvho have* published an opinion that they are so. INb'ii of such 
high authority as Mill, Tooke, and I'lillartob, have said so, while ex})re.ssing 
themselves with the moderatioji—not to say hesitation—which the imiierfec- 
tion of our knowledge and experience on this dillicult subject demands. Mr. 

Mill points out that e.xtensiou of credit by banki'rs is a great beiu'llt in a season ..i e,,!, 

of collapse; and the aid formerly yielded by the Hank, at wbateva'r cost 

afforded, was salvation itself in such a crisis as that of 1825-():—that the 

notes thus issued in aid do not circulate;, but go wlu're they are wanted, or lie 

by, or come back again immediately as deposits :—that the new law does not 

allow expansion till gold c.onuis for it, wdien the worst of the crisis is over; — 

and that, as banks must be the soui'ce of aid in crises, such an Act as that of 

1844 must, in such a sesason, be either repealed or suspended.—'Llu' experience 

of 1847 suggests to Mr. Mill a yet worse objection. There are many causes 

of high prices be.sides that of undue expansion of credit. Trices may rise by 2 iKi-aio. ' 

war expenditure, or expenditure for critical political objects ;—by foreign 

investments, in mines or in loans ;—by the failure of cotton crops or other 

raw material from abroad ; and by an extraordinary importation of food from 

bad harvests at home. In these cases, the gold would not be drawn from the 

circulation, but from hoards and bank r(!serves; and in this case, the Bank 

reserve is in effect a hoard. But the arrangement of the Act for the securing 

of convertibility is aimed at a state of high prices from undue expansion of 

credit, and from no other cause. The result is that the paper currency is 

contracted on occasion of every drain, •from any cause w'hatever, and not 

merely when the gold is withdrawn from the ciirmlation : and thus a crisis is, 

and must be, occasioned by every derangement of the exchange, or, at least. 
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1843-44 whenever there is pressure in the money market. Before the crisis of 1847, 
tlioro had been no speculation wliich could account for so terrible a collapse as 
took place in that year. The railway speculation of the time raised the rate 
of interest, but could not affect the excliange. The drain of gold was caused 
by the failure of tlie potato crop at home, and the partial failure of the cotton 
cu'op abroad; circumstances of great financial inconvenience, but not adequate 
to occasion such a collapse of commercial credit as ensued. The Act of 1844 
could not 0 ])erate hcneficially here, but, on the contrary, it wrought injuriously 
by compelling all who wanted gold for exportation to draw it from the deposits, 
at the very time that interest Avas highest, and the loanable [capital of the 
country most deficient, if tlu^ Bank might then, before fliere was any collapse 
f)f ca edit, have lent its notes, tberc would have boon no crisis—only a season 
of pressure. As it was, it was necessary to susjaend the Act of 1844; and 
Mr. iMill, in coiaducting his review of the measure and its operation, of its 
advantage's iind disadvantiiges, avows that, in liis opinion, “ the disadvantages 
greatly [areponderate.” Much ais thinking nacu may have learned on tho 
subjei'.t of Currency within a few years, it is evident that more knowledge and 
exj)ericncc are needed yet to bring us into a state of security. 
loii.wAv evien- Allusion has been made to an excess of railway speculation. Ten years 
before our present date, there was one railway in England—the Liverpool and 
Manchester—and in Scotland an awkward one of seven miles long. In these 
ten years, the system had extended to a magnitude which made it one of the 
chief hoasts, and pcrha]).s the most perplexing difficulty, of the time. Land- 
o\vners were groaning over the spoliation of their estates, for which no pecu¬ 
niary award could be any com]}cn8ation. Their ]iark walls were cut through— 
their “ dingles and bosky dells” were cut through—and their choicest turf, 
and their sccludc^d flower-gardens. A serious conflict took pliice in November, 
in Lord Ilarboroiigh’s park in lycicestcrshire, between his lordship’s tenantry 
and the railway surveyors, with tho force they assembled. Railways were to 
run, not only along the southern margin of tho island and round the bases of 
tho misty Scottish mountains, but through the vale in which Furness Abhcy 
had hitherto stood shrouded ; and among old cathedrals of which the traveller 
si.i.ui>.r,i844, might soon see half a dozen in a day. It was on Easter Monday, 1844, that 
*' ' excursion-trips with return tickets are first heard of. Here began the benefits 

of cheiip pleasure journeys to the hardworkers of the nation. The fares were 
miu-h lowered; yet the extra receipts on the Dover line for three days wcire 
£700, and on tin; Brightop line £1,943. The process had begun from which 
incalculable blessings were to accrue to the mind, morals, and manners, of the 
nation. From this time, the exclusive class was to meet the humbler classes 
face to face. The peer and the manufacturer and the faimcr were henceforth 
to meet and talk in the railway carriage, and have a chance of understanding 
each other. The proud were to,part with some of their prejudice, and the igno¬ 
rant with some of their ignorance; and other walls of partition than park 
enclosures were to be broken down. The operative was to see new sights, 
hitherto quite out of his reach;—the ocean, the mountain and lake, and old 
ruins and new inventions: and th» London artisan was to live by and by 
within sight of trees and gi-een fields, and yet go to his work every day. As 
unwholesome old streets in London were pulled down, hamlets would rise up 
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in the country where he could live out of working hours, his railway faro to 1843-44. 
and from business being included in the rent of his cottage. The diet of mil- '—— 
lions was to be improved—fish and foreign fruits being conveyed into the 
country, and milk, butter, and vegetables, fresh from the country, to be carried 
into the towns. Every body’s wants and wishes would become known by the 
general communication about to be established; and the supply would reach 
the want and the wish. The change was vast, and the ])rospect nuignificent: 
but this change, like every other, had to pass at its outset through a wilderness 
of difficulty. 

A rage for railway-making took possession of minds prone to speculative 
folly. Jealousy and competitive zeal sprang \ip; and lines -were planned 
whose chief purpose seemed to be to injure each other. Rashness and knavery 
were all abroad ; and the foolish and the ignorant were on the highway to 
ruin, as the prey of the rapacious, or in company with them. There was 
every probability that capital would be withdrawn to a fatal extent from the 
manufactures of the country, to be invested in railways winch could only bury 
it at first, however productively it might rcaj)pcar. Moreover, a prodigious 
power was now put into the hands of men and companies as yet irresponsible 
for their use of it. The public had no longer any option how to travel. In a 
little while, they must go nowhere or be carried by rail—however sucli a 
mode of travelling might disagrc'o with their health or their inclination. This 
in itself was not an obstructive objection to a system fraught with general 
advantage: but as yet no provision was made against the abuse of the necessity 
which had arisen. Not only was every body com])ellod to travel by rail, but 
the mode and the cost were at the pleasure of the railway proprietors, who 
might-«chargc what fares they dared, and provide as they thought proper for 
the'Accommodation of passengers; no competition could be brought to bear 
upon the proprietors; and their treatment of the public was regulated by 
the accident of their own feelings, the tempers of their agents, or their 
immediate view of their own interests. The question arose what was to 
be done. There was much argument as to whether railways were or were 
not a monopoly: but there was a jn-el ty wide agreement that the great new 
power which had arisen in the midst of us was too formidable to be left with¬ 
out legislative control. Early in the session of 1844, a Select Committee of sei.wt 
the Commons sat to consider the best means of adapting the growing railway 
system to the exigencies of the country. 

The Committc^e recommended a reduction of the. d('posit required by parlia¬ 
ment to be made before introducing a railway. From one-tenth it was to be 
one-twentieth. Competing lines were the great difficulty. As the most pro¬ 
minent districts of the country had been first appropriated, almost every new 
line must bo more or less a competing line. It was recommended that a Coin- Hansard, uxin. 
mittee should be appointed to settle which were competing lines and which 
were not: and then, any competing lines were to be referred to one Com¬ 
mittee, whose members must sign a declaration that neither they nor their 
constituents had any interest which could bias their minds in favour of either 
line. A Rill was founded on the Reports of the Railway Committee whijch TuEiuBn-L. 
was passed before the end of the session, after an amount of debate which 
was natural under the novelty of the circumstances. There was much to be 
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said in censnro of tho interference of parliament with commercial enterprises, 
with the regulation of fares, and with the construction of carriages. Men who ‘ 
held it a duty to interfere with manufacturers with regard to the construction of 
their mills, and the working of their machinery, and thehouts of factory labour, 
objected to interference with the great railway power, which held in its hand 
the locomotion of the nation: while again, some who protested against 
factory legislation called for legislative support of the claim of the public, 
and especially the poorer classes, to safe and comfortable, as well as cheap, 
travelling. 

The Act empowered the Lords of the Treasury to reduce fares, after a lapse 
of years, if the profits of any railway were found ])crmaneutly to exceed 10 
per cent., with a guarantee for the continuance, for a term, of that rate of 
profit. It provided for the purchase by government, under ccutain circum¬ 
stances, of any future railway, under an Act of Parliament to be obtained for 
the purpose. It provided for the frequent running of third-class carriages; 
for their being provided with seats and covered from the weather; for their 
sjteod and conveniemt stoppages, and tho amount of luggage and of charge— 
the charge being \<l. per mile, and the train being exempt from taxation. It 
provided for the conveyance of the mails, and of military and police forces, at 
certain charges, and for the establishment of electric tfdegi'aphs under proper 
conditions. Such, with numerous regulations of detail, were the jirovisions of 
the Railway Act of 1844. By an arrangement made in pursimncc of a recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee, the Board of Trade was charged with the new 
and onerous duty of overlooking the Railway system, both as to law and 
practice. Its business would be to examine and keep watch over all pre])ara- 
tions for new railways, and all fresh schemes; to watch over the safety and the 
interests of the public, and to select from among rival plans. Wheh it 
appeared that the amount of railway bills was likely to obstruct, if not to 
drive out, all other business from the House of Commons, and that 800 miles 
of railway were sanctioned in this session, besides all the proposals that fell 
through, from one cause or another, people began to ask how the Board of 
Trade for Railways could possibly manage its res[)onsibilitios. When it came 
out that the estimated cost (usually less than half of the actual cost) was 1400/. 
per mile for the 800 miles just sanctioned Jby parliament, the graver (piestion 
arose, how the manufactures and commerce of the country were to sustain 
this va.st abstraction of cajiital. While sanguiiu! speculators were saying 
that the doings of this year were a trifle compared with what would be 
done next, the threatened absorption of capital caused serious alarm to 
the more enlightened, who better understood what proportion the impor¬ 
tance of railroads bore to" that of maintaining the nanufactures of the 
country. Such persons fojesaw that the new Bank Act would not wait long 
to bo put to a stringent test. 

The doings of the year were a trifle compared with those of the next. 
There was a want of harmony between the Railway Officers of the Board of 
Trade and the Committee of the House of Commons. Railways recommended 
by^he one were rejected by the other; and many which were condemned at 
the Board of Trade were successfully pushed in the House. The Railway 
dejiartmcnt of the Board of Trade was therefore completely remodelled in 
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July, 1845. No Reports on the merits of projected lines were henceforward 1843-44. 
to hi' offered ; but it was requ(‘Sted of parliament that the Board mif»lit be - 

furnislicd with the fullest information about all railway schemes, includinfj ‘ i 1845. 
sketches, plans and sections of the lines, in order to a due supervision of the i 
.system and its details. As for the House of Commons—it Avas obliged to set 
aside the standing orders about its Raihvay (H)mmittet>s, and to take tlu; 
projects in groups, which were an'angcd by a ik'av Classification Committee. 

T1 1 C Conunitteos sat almost constantly—even during adjournments of the 
House—yet they failed to get through nearly all the business offered tln*ni. 

Some schemes could not obtain a hearing at all; others which had been con¬ 
sidered safe, Avere left over to the next session, under a sjiecial provision that 
such business should be taken up Avhere it was now left. Other delays Averc 
occasioned by the requisition of the Board of Trade of more plans and state¬ 
ments. While such Avas the condition of things in connexion Avith the House, 
the excitement elscAAliere Avas prodigious. NeAVspapers for raihvay topics Aveve 
springing uji in considerable numbers; and the ‘ Railway Times ’ for Sep¬ 
tember 27ih, had nearly 80 quarto pages filled AAith advertisements. The jour¬ 
nals of (he time toll that 332 new schemes Averc' ])roposed before the month of 
October in this year, involving a capital of £270,050,000, and for Avhich 
upwards of £23,000,000 Avould have to be deposited before an Act could be 
applied for. A multitude of other .schemes Avere in an incipient state; and 
there Avere 6() foreign raihvay projects In the English market. It Avas believed 
that altogether tin' number of plans Avhieh AA^ould be brought to the door of 
the Board of Trade by the ('xpiration of the closing day AA^ould be 815. The AnTum k.ki'.ui, 
number which succeeded in obtaining admission Avas above (100. The closing 
day Avas the 30th of Noa ember. 

As the Summer closed and the, Aut\iuui Avore on, the most desperate efforts n. imn, of 
Avere made to g(!t ready these plans. One lithogra])hic printer brought over 
four hundred lithograplu'rs from Belgiiun ; and yet could not get his engage¬ 
ments fulfilled. The draughtismen and ])rinter.s in the lithographic e.stablish- 
nients lived there, snatching tAvo or three hours’ sleep on the ffoor, or on 
benches, and (hen going dizzily to Avork again. Much work was executed 
imperfectly; and inxich aa'us thrown over altogether. Horses were hired at 
great cost, and kept under lock aqy^ key, to bring to tOAvn at the last moment 
plans prepared in the country. Express trains Averc engaged for the same 
purpose; and there Averc cases in Avhich railAvay dir(;ctors refused such 
accommodation to rival projectors, obliging the clerks in charge of the plans 
to hasten rouqd some other Avay, Avith every risk of being too late. At the 
Board of Trade, every preparation AV'as made for the pressure of the closing •''iHaHtoi, ini.a, 
day. The day was Sunday—a circumstance which had been overlooked' 

Avhen the date was fixed. A large establishment of clerks Avas in readiness; 
and the work went on Avith some quietness till eleven at night. It had been 
settled that all applicants who were actually in the Hall before the clock 
struck twelve should be considered to be in time; and during the last hour, 
the croAvd became inconvenient, and the registering could by no diligence 
keep pace with the applications. The calling of the agents’ names, as a sum¬ 
mons to the inner office, was listened to with nervous agitation by the ex¬ 
pectants in the lobby; and there was a large crowd outside which amused 
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1843-44. itself freely with the bustle of the arrivals, and the masses of papers that were 
carried in. Twelve o’clock began to strike, and the doors were closing, when 
an agent pushed his way in. As the clock had not done striking when he 
arrived, he was, after some parh'y, admitted. No more came for a few 
minutes; but before the quarter had struck, a post-chaise, with four recking 
horses, dashed up; three gentlemen rushed out, each loaded with a mass of 
jiapers, and fourid the door at the end of (he passage closed. The crowd 
shouted to them to ring the bell; and one of tliem did so. A police inspector 
opened the door; and as soon as it appeared that he was not going to admit 
them, the agents threw their paj)ers into the hall, bn^aking the lamp that was 
burning there. The j)apcrs wer<' thrown out again; and once more in and 
out, when the door was opened. One of the agents told his story to the 
crowd, who laughed heartily at it. The post-boy did not know Ijondon 
streets, and could not find the Board of Trade. He had been driving the 
agents about the streets of Pimlico ever since half-past ten. This was a 
comic ending, in the eyes of the thoughtless, of the competitive railway strug¬ 
gle of 1845: but all thoughtful persons felt very gravely about it. If this 
mass of railways could be constructed, the operation would be fearful u])on 
the manufacturing interests of the country : and if not, what loss must befal 
a host of ignorant and unwary speculators ! It would bo the scene of 1825-6 
over again. If the promoters of these projects believed that they coidd suc¬ 
ceed, it was a serious thing to ha ve among us so many men of education so 
ignorant of political economy, and so senseless about social affairs. If tlu'y 
did not so believe, but hoped to profit by the ruin of their m'ighbours, it was 
a serious thing to have among us so many men of education of a morality so 
loose and low. It was a ])ainful exhibition, whichever way it was looked at. 
(jiitcjE Question. Great Western Railway had been construclcd on a broader gauge than 

others, and the disputes about the com])arative merits of the broad and narrow 
gauge ran high. There could be no dispute, however, about the mischief of 
th(f co-cxistcnce of the two. Goods sent from Birmingham and ot^cr places 
were stopjKxl on reaching the Great Western at Gloucest('r, and had to be 
shifted into another train. The delay and injury thus caused wore great; 
and there was a loud demand that the Great Western, which had at work 
only 274 miles of length, w'hilc there were»1901 miles of the narrow gauge, 
Hans.Tra, ixxxi. sliould couform to the gaugff of other railways. In .Tune, 1845, Mr. (Jobden 
moved for an Address to the Sovereign, praying for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission, to inquire into the merits of the broad and narrow gauge, 
and into the best method of getting rid of the evil of “ the break of gauge,” 
and of securing uniformity henceforth. The Commission asked for was 
appointed, and made a long Report the next year. The Commission reported, 
on the whole, in favour of the narrow gauge, and recommended that the Great 
Western should be accommodated to it; a change which would cost only 
Comp.to Almanac, about £1,000,000. The Railway Board framed a Bill which departed from 
1847, p. 66.. recommendation of this Report. It recognised the narrow as the national 

gauge henceforth; but did not propose to alter the Great Western. On the 
contrary, it proposed to construct various branches of that line on the broad 
gauge also. Their Bill, which was passed, disappointed the commercial 
public, and every body else who saw that uniformity of gauge must be secured 
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sooner or later ; and that the longer it was put off, the greater would bo the 1843-44. 
difficulty, while serious injury was meantime daily indicted. - 

It was related, in our narrative of the preparation of the Poor TiUw, that 
some discontent was occasioned by that clause of the amended law by which '' 
the maintenance of illegitimate children was thrown upon the mothers : that 
the (iffect of this provision was manifestly and immediately good; but that 
a mistaken sentiment, injurious to the true interests of woman, caused a modi¬ 
fication of the law in 1835), by which it was rendi'red more easy to reach the „ 
putative father, and compel him to boar the burden. A furlher change was 
made this year, in consequence chiefly of the discontent existing among the 
Welsh peasantry on account of the bastardy law. llebeoca and her daughters 
insisted upon this as one of their chief grievances ; and the Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the state of Wales reported the complaint emjdiatically. The 
consequence Avas that a Bill Avas framed and jtassed by Avhich the mother Avas 
enabled to make a])plication against the father, instead of its being made by '' 
parish officers ; and a stronger com])ulsion Avas brought to bear upon the 
father.—The same Act made some alterations in the proportion between rates 
and rateable A’alue; empowered some large (oaa'us to provide asylums for the 
houseless poor; and enabled the Commissioners to combine piiri.shes and 
unions in their several districts into school districts j and also into districts for 
the audit of accounts. 

On the 14th of June, Avhich Avas Friday, the House of Commons was 

,• .. ^ . L'tPIONAt.l . 

startled by the presentation of a jietition, the nens of Avhich produced strong 
excitement in London and the country during the non-parliamcntary days of 
Saturday and Sunday. Four iicrsons, of Avhom tivo Avere foreigners and tivo 
Chartists, sent up a petition, by the hands of iSlr. Duncombe, comjdaining that H.mssii i, Ikxv. 
letters Avhich they had posted Avithin the last month had been detained, broken 
open and read, by certain of the authorities belonging to Her IMajesty’s Post 
Oflice. The petitioners declared, “ That tlniy considered such a jiractice, intro¬ 
ducing as it did the spy system of foreign States, as repugnant to CA'ery prin¬ 
ciple of the British (^institution, and subAvrsive of the public confidence, 

Avhich Avas so essential to a commercial country.” They begged for a Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry, Avhicli should afford redress to themselves, and future 
security to all letter-writers. Mr. Duncombe desired an explanation, as he 
had Avamed the Home Secretary that he should, do. Sir James Graham 
refused to explain more than that the allegations in the \ietition Avere in part 
untrue—the letters of three of the signers having never, to the la.-st of his 
belief, been meddled Avith; that, Avith regard to the fourth, he had acted in 
accordance Avith a laAv Avhich had been rcncAvcd so recently as 1837 : that, by 
that laAV, the Secretaries of State had the poAver of opening and detaining 
letters : and that, under this sanction, he had issued a AA-arranf, since destroyed, 
for opening the letters of one of the petitioners. He Avould not say Avhich of 
the four it was; but Joseph Mazzini Avas universally understood to be the 
oner 

Sir James Graham himself, as a true Englishman, could hardly quarrel Avith 
the excitement caused in the House and the country by this disclosure, though 
the popular indignation was directed against himself. It Avas a case in Avhieh 
the national heart and mind might Avell be excused for pronouncing judgment 

VO I.. II. 4 m 
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1843-44. prior to tlie jiroductioii of evidence. The evidence must now come ont ; and 
'—^ the Homo S(^crctary knew how it would at last modify opinions about himself, 
and set him right with the nation : hut meantime, tliough he had to run the 
gauntlet through a long and hitter infliction of insults, he would, as a bene¬ 
volent statesman, rather oud\iro this than have seen the people apathetic or 
capable of levity about such a maticr as the violation of epistolary confidence. 
His probation was terrible. Tlie most cool and cautious newspapers gave out 
their cool and cautious rejirobation of the act ; and there was hardly a public 
print, a public speaker, or perhaps a jnivatc family, that did not heap insults 
or expressions of disgust upon liis name. Advertisements of secure envelopes 
met the eye every where, and Anti-Graham wafers were shed abroad. C.ari- 
catures r('])res(Mit('d the Home Secretary as tlie spy of foreign potentates, and 
the tool of liis brother Secretary for Foreign Affairs. I lundreds of people began 
to be sure that their letters had been tani])cred witli. 'i'estimonies to Mazzini’s 
virtues a))peared in the London .Journals; and obscure individuals rashly 
offered themselves as the medium of the eorn'sjjondence of foreigners hence¬ 
forth, under the impression that we nx're living under a S])y system, which 
would not allow' tin; exih' to pour out his heart to his nearest ndatious till the 
governiiK'nt had first heard wdiat he had to say. Here find there, an honour- 
iible and trusted jicrson—as Mr. Warburton—defended Sir .lames Graham : 
but this only deeiicncd the astonishment. Here and there, some rational 
person, as much a lover of liberty as the petitioners themselves, ])ointed out 
that we have no passport system, find now no stringent alicn-suja.-rvision : and 
that such a power of letter-ojicning as the law gave to the Secretaries of State 
W'as absolutely necessary for the frustration of conspiracy at home, and to 
prevent our country from becoming a nest of conspiracy against foreign 
governments in alliance with us: but such exjdanations excited little but 
indignation. And this w'as very well. It not only evidenced the honest and 
generous feeling of Fngli.shmen on a matter of high morality : it enhanced the 
merit of the sujiport given to Sir James Graham by other and rival statesmen 
w'hen the right time eami', and the impressiveness of his justification when the 
(lommittecs of Imjuiry presented their Report. 

There was a Committee of each House—secret, of course, but composed of 
men who commanded universal confidence. Their Reports were in the hands 
of the public in August; apd they settled the question, wdthout any alteration 
of the law. It apiicfired (to the astonishment of the nation, which had lost 
all remembrance of the fact) that the Rost Office was established on the express 
condition, notified in the preambles of the Acts, that the government should 
be entitled to inspect any letters that it chose. In the old, half-barbarous 
times, the-people were willing to have their letters conveyed speedily and 
safely on that condition. The power had since been revised and confirmed; 
and, at the last date, in the year of Queen Victoria’s accession. There was 
no doubt about the law of the case; and indeed there had been none, since ex 
ministers of all parties had got up, one after another, in parliament, to alrow 
Tiani.ird, uxv. that they had used thcjiowcr. Lord Tankerville testified to the existence of 
a warrant signed by Mr. Fox, in 1782, ordering the detention and opening of 
all letters addressed to Foreign IMinisters : and of another warrant, directing 
that all letters addressed to- Lord George Gordon should be opened. Lord 
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Normanby had used tlic power in Ireland, for the deteetion of “ lowhibbon- 1843-14. 

ism which could not be ferrctted out by other means.” Lord J. Russell had '-" 

held Sir J. Graham’s office in the full conviction that the law gave liim the 
power under investigation, and that the solo question was liow it wa.s us('d. iJii"'*"''’ 

On this point, the Report of the (Committee was eminently satisfactory with 
regard to the conduct of Sir James Graham. lie had not only dom^ nothing 
more than had been done by all liis predc^cessors, but he had bix'ii more scru¬ 
pulous and more careful. lie had seem tin; wairants de.stroyed at the first 
pos.sible moment; whereas other Ministers had been careless in allowing them 
to remain in existonc(;. 'The specification of tin; number of warrants issued 
during a long course of years effiictually (;almed the public mind. i'Vom 1T!M) 
to 1844, the numbtn- of wan-auts issued was 372 ; that is, a fraction above 
eight in a year: but, wheii it is con.sidered that the average is so greatly ex¬ 
ceeded in years of alarm as to amount to 28 in 1812, 20 in 1842, 17 in 1831, 

10 in 183f), and so on, the Post Office may be considered jnactically inviolate; 
and it has since Imioii so considered. The conclusion drawn from the whoh; 
inquiry wars, that it W'ouhl not b(' desirable to dc])rive the govcniimeut of this 
))ower of frustrating cons])iracy, in extraordinary cast’s; nor yt.'t to surround 
the power with new’ legal restrictions w'hich would raise it into a fresh and 
pernitious iinjiortantx; in the (‘yes both of rulers and the people. No stej)s, 
then'fore, were taken in conse([uen(!e of the Re])orts, which had answered 
tlnn'r pitrpose in hriiiging out a knowledge of tlu' law and the facts of the 
case, for the benefit of all ])arti('s. 

One reason for the vehemence of indignation disjdayed on this occasion was 
that a rumour prevailed that Signor Mazzini’s letters had been examined at 
the desire of the Sardinian Aliiiister, who thus made the British Cabinet a tool 
of foredgu despotism. This was put au end to by a, h'w words from the l)idv(' nimsnr.i, uw, 
of Wellington ; “lie rvas enabled to stat(‘ that there wars no foundation what¬ 
ever for these rumours.” 

Tin; n(‘w Alien Act of this session, its enlarged scope, and the pc'i fect indif- aoun a.t. 
ference with which it was received, show that Great Britain had ?io particular 
sympathy with the jcalousic's ;uid fears of foreign despots. Lor soni.‘ years 
past, the registration prorisions of our .Alien law had been practically (;s( less. 

The Act contained no provision for enforcing any jienalty on the omission to 
register : and foreigners omitted it whciuwer it suited tlu in. In IS 12, out of ri>lUie:il Ilteltoii- 
11,GOO foreigners officially known to have landed, only (>,084 registered under ' 
the Act. Out of 7!)4 who landed at Hull in that year, only one registered : 
at Southnm])ton, out of 1,174, not one: and at Liverpool, no account what¬ 
ever was kept of the foreigners who tirrived. The time W’as clearlj- come for 
removing all impediments, real or nominal, to the .s(;ttleinont of foia'igncrs in 
England. It would have bef;n done very long before, but for the ])erpetual 
opposition of popular prejudice. The popular prejudice against aliens now 
seemed to be worn out; and the thing wms done—liberally and thoroughly.— 

Without delay, and at a trifling cost, foreigners could now secure tiie privileges 
of native subjects. They coidd secure from the Secretary of State- a charter 
of naturalization more liberal than parliament could formerly confer. The 
only exclusion was from parliament and the Council Board: and even this 
exclusion might be cancelled, through an appeal to parliament. The new 
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1843-44. privileges were to extend, as of course, to aliens already resident in the 
' —' country; and all w'oinen married to British subjects were naturalized de facto. 

Spectator, 1844, Such was thc scopc of the measure of which Mr. Hutt, the mover, said, “ He 
believed it would be productive of much real practical advantage, and that it 
would conduce to the reputation of thc country. He had to express his 
acknowledgments to Sir II. Peel for much kindness and eneouragement. In 
other times, attempts to settle this question on a sound and liberal basis had 
more than once convulsed the whole nation, and proved fatal to the existence 
of governments. To have been permitted to bring such a question to a final 
and peaceful conclusion, was very gratifying to his feelings.” , 

So far was this measure from convulsing the nation and perilling its rulers 
now, that wc find the ‘ Spectator’ observing, the -week after its passage, that it 
had “ escaped the notice of the newspapers.” Such was one of the effects of 
thc enlightening and tranquillizing influences of long-continued Peace. 
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CJIIAPTEll XII. 


T he mere existence of the rumour that the Sardinian government was 1841—64. 

jealous of the residence of Signor Mazzini in England points to a i)opular -——^ 

expectation of troubles in Italy, and, as a consc(|ucnee, among the despotisms k,'? 
of Europe. It was so. Signs of approaching struggle multiplied to watchful 
_^eyc8; and while Eastern despotism and the claims of Western civilization were 
falling into a position of antagonism more distinct every day’ the froe nations 
of Western Europe, who must form the main strength on one side when the 
War of Opinion should at length break out, were grievously disposed to 
quarrel among themselves. 

A traveller in Russia reports a certain I’rincc K. to have pointed out to , 

1 • 1 \ A/\/\ I* ^ (’uRtinr s Rus.sla, 

him that Russia is now only 400 years distant from the invasion of barbarians; >■ 
while Western Europe boasts an interval of 1400; and that an additional civi- - 
lization of 1000 years makes an immeasurable change in the mind and manners 
of a people. The conviction was now sjireading every where that peoples 
separated by the civilization of a thousand years could not much longer live 
in alliance and apparent peace: and that henceforth the more civilized party 
would have no release from watching the other till the outbreak should happen 
tliat must decide which of them should prevail. In Western Euroiie, govern¬ 
ment had for many centuries been a purely political institution, constantly 
admitting more and more of the democratic i)rinciplo. In Russia, which is 
even now more Asiatic than European, governmerrt is a religious institution: 
the Emperor stands before the eyes of his people as their Priest, and in their 
catechism as a god. In proportion as coniinuiiication of persons and of 
ideas increases, such differences as these must come into collision. If the Czar 
means to keep the mind of Russia from encroachment first, and revolution 
afterwards, it is necessary for him to guard his frontier well, and to uphold, as 
his outer defences, all existing despotisms. Whenever, therefore, these exist¬ 
ing despotisms were perilled from within or from without, peace with Russia 
became more precarious, and the eventual outbreak was felt to bo drawing on. 

The Emperor was, and is, in the habit of saying that nothing is further from 
his thoughts than conquest: that he has as much territory as any man can 
possibly wish for; and that he has enough to do to cherish and improve his 
Russian subjects. Supposing this to be perfectly sincere, it may become 
necessary, according to his views—indispensable to the cherishing of his native 
subjects—to extinguish communities which hold dangerous ideas. If that 
extinction should be tried where the work is easy—this is a sufficient reason 
for watchfulness on the part of the Western peoples. If it should be difficult, 
the struggle would be precisely that War of Opinion for which the western 
peoples were warned by political philosophers to prepare. 

What vigilant eyes could^see was this. Tlie Emperor lost no opportunity of 
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1841—46. insiilting the King of the French. Since the revolution of 1830, he had 
behaved with increasing rudeness'; and now his tcni 2 )erw'as hccoming as hitter 
Prussia. as it luul always bccii Overbearing. In August, 1842, the King of Prussia 
had issued an Ordinance calling together the elements of It jM^mlar reiircseu- 
tation : and from that moment, llussian relations with Prussia became cool, 
distant, and threatening. In September, 1843, there was a revolution in 
Greece ; a revolution so needed, and so universally desired, that the peo 2 >le 
obtained a Constitution without any struggle; and England and France, and 
even Austria, uttered not one word of rebuke or remonstrance: but, w'hen the 
AmiiRa'RpRistir Asscuibly began its sittings, an armed Russian steamer a 2 )peared at the 

UU3, r. 311. ’ Piraeus; the Ru.ssian ambassador was summoned on board ; and he was carried 

off without being even allowed to land. He was dismissed with disgrace 
from the service of the Em^ieror, and his jiajicrs seized. At the same time, 
the brightness of Russian favour shone on the Court at Vienna during a con¬ 
ference which was held there—a conference ill suited to the date of 1844. 
Aisiiiii. Pleniiiotcntiaries from the German States met Prince Mettenuch at Vienna to 
hear from him how iierilou.s was the poiuilar desiie for an extension of the 
jiowers of the Cdiambcrs. “ It jiervcrts youth,” said the grey-headed Minis- 
Ainiuai n.'KistiT, tcr, “ aiul seduces even men of mature age.” It rvas settled at this ('onfer- 
iRO, p. 3,8. ^ once that any extension of the rights of the Chambers was a direct injury to 
the rights of the Crown ; that, in case of any a^ijical by the Chambers to the 
Constitution, the government alone should be the interin-eter of the Constitu¬ 
tion ; that the acts of the Chambers, while legal, should stand, as far as the 
government should think jirojicr; and so on, through a series of twenty lieso- 
lutions, all consonant to the Czar’s modes of thinking, and certain to ensure 
that brilliant favour with which he was now regarding the Austrian Court. 
The caiicasiis. In thc Caucasus, the Emperor was jiushing the wnir with the desjreration of 
181.3. ( im.n i.j3. despotic w'rath. In one season, thc fever cut off 5000 of his soldiers ; and his 
forces were suiToundcd by lire in the foreists, obstructed by barricades at all 
openings, and crushed in the passes by ro<'ks rolled from above 2000 officers 
w'ere slain in one campaign, and the General-in-Chief, Woronzow^ appeared 
with a countenance of deej) melancholy at its close; melancholy on account 
of slain comrades and his suffering forces; yet rvas every olfieer disgraced who 
made any failure irr any expedition against thc Circassians ; arrd the tlrcassian 
patriots were spoken of arrd treated as vermin, lit only to be exterminated.— 
siii'i' In Hervia again, he appeared as an avengirrg desrHit, after having declared 

Amiuiurc H«. • V r., p . , • , , pi, • ■ 

1811 , i> 101 . hrmself, rn the Ireaty of Adrranojdo, thc Protector ol oervra, granting certain 
rights and liberties to the Servians. Thc Servians exjielled a Jhince whom 
they detested, and elected one whom they loved. Turkey let them alone: but 
Russia interfered, proscribing, banishing, insisting on new elections, terrifying 
the people into submission, but by no means increasing their love for Russian 
fMiuimrph Rp. protectioii, or their desire for Russian intercourses. A\^e are told by an autho- 
nty worthy of ail respect, that since the strange accidents which caused the 
Russian army to be encamped at Paris, not only has Russia declared hei'sclf 
the jirotector of the cause of monarchy in Europe, but her people have become 
fully persuaded that, as other states fall to jiieces under the explosive force of 
the democratic principle, Russia is to jiut them tagether again, and dispose ol 
them at her pleasure. Absurd as this notion aj^iear^i to us, it is sedulously 
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declared wherever Russia has partisans; and especially in Germany. It 1841_4(5. 

appears to have been in the; discharge of his assumed vocation that the Czar__ -_ 

achieved the last act of despotic meddling which falls within the period of our 
history—the e^j^inction of the independence of Cracow, in 1840. It has been 
related how Cracow was insulted and overborne, in 18:30 ; in February, 1840, 
the Austrians, who held the city, wore driven out. by those nlio coucenved An,,..-,) 
themselves the proper inhabitants, and who wore exas])erated into the adven- 
tui-o of striking one more blow for the liberties of I’oland. 'I'hcy wiae sup¬ 
ported by an extensive insurrection in Silesia, and for a time held tlieir ground 
wonderfully, llutthey could notloTig resist the pres.sure of the threes gn-at Powers 
who now united to overthrow for ever the independence they had bound them¬ 
selves by treaties to protect. . The Austrian forces took the town of Podgorze, 
which commands Cracow from the ojipositi; bank of the Vistula: the Prussian 
general, De Feldcn, invested Cracow, and the Russian troops marched into ' 
the city, without opposition. Without opposition, because all the iiduibitants 
had fled except the aged and children.—The three Protecting Powers pre¬ 
sently settled the case of Cracow among themselves. As the treaties of Ibl.h 
were entered into among themselves, they coidd not see that the re.st of tlie 
world had any thing to do with the fate of Cracow, exc(‘])t to hear the news: 
and in November, therefore, they merely announced, with a condescending 
exhibition of reasons, that the liej)id)Hc of Cracow was no more; that the 
treaties were revoked; and that the city and territory of Cracow Avere annexed 
to, and for ever incorj)orated Avith, the Austrian monarchy. 

As he held his position by a religious, as Avidl as ])olitical tenure, it Avas )ii-M in. uus, 
impossible for the Czar to tolerate varieties of religious faith. The Jcavs AA'cre 


made to feel this in 184:3. ]3y an Ukase issued in that year, all Jcavs residing '' 

Avithin iifteen leagues of the frontier Avere compelled to sell their goods on the 


instant, and*repair to the interior of the empire. All Avho could not convince 
the government that they held a ])osition of Avhich goAcrnment Avas to be the 
judge, Avere sentenced to banishment to the ste])pes. The Jcavs Avere to be 
suliject henceforth to ri'cruiting fA>r military service; and their children Avere 
held at the disposal of the Emperor for the naval service.—For some time, the 
Pope and his (diurch had met Avith insohmt treatment from the great ])oten - 'I'm ('/\tt 
tate of the Greek (Jmrch; and by this time it Avas clear that the Pope Avas 
growing submissiAx; through long-continued alarm. As his tone became 
subdued, that of the Czar grcAv gracious ; and in 1844, he restored his sus- 
])cuded diplomatic relations Avith Rome, by sending thither one of his ablest 
Ministens from Constantinople. The chief ground of quarrd Avas su]i])osed to 
be the persecution of the I’olcs by the Emperor, on account of their faith, and 
his oppressive attempts to bring them over to the Greek Church. When 
there was reason to believe that the aged and timid Pontiff Avas AAolling to 
listen submissively, the Czar discovered that the air of I’alermo would he good 
for the health of his Empress ; and he Avas presently staiiding bc'forc the old 
I’ope in the Vatican, giving an account of his treatment of the I,atin Church 
in Poland, and listening to a more spirited remonstrance than it was at all his 
custom to hear. He Avore a respectful air, knowing that the Potitiff, then in 
his 80th year, could not live long, and that it Avas inconceivable that the next 
Pope could have cqtial zeal for the Church, Avhile events were showing that 
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1S41—46, civil disturbance of every kind was in preparation. And tlie Pope did 
" die in the next year, leaving an inheritance of hopeless trouble to his 
successor. 

c.iiEuoBY XVI. Pope Gregory XVI. had been Pontiff since February IS^l. Able as a 
propagandist, he was wholly unfit for civil rule ; and the abuses of his realm 
were unreformed in his time, and so aggravated as to keep his subjects in a 
ri^stive state, and all the despotic, inonarchs of Europe in a condition of p<!r- 
petual alarm. With certain of the sovereigns he was on strange terms. AVc 
have seen something of his relations with the Czar. He granted to France, 
most unwillingly, the liberty of dealing harshly with the Jesuits; and he 
enjoyed as his recompense, the friendship of the Orleans family and Cabinet. 
Ilis feud with Prussia about the affiiir of the Archbishop of Cologne was most 
serious;—serious enough, if the w'orld had been tlircc centuries younger, to 
'* have plunged all Europe in war. A more perplexing close of the controversy 
„ was avoided by the prudence of the new sovereign of Prussia. Frederick 

Annnairo Tli.st. William III. died in J une 1810. His son declared an amnesty, which included 
the religions disputants among others. Then followed words of peace on both 
sides—conciliatory charges on the part of the prelates—declarations of satis¬ 
faction on the jiart of tlie King. The 2 )opc yielded nothing which the most 
zealous churchman could reproach him for; and the new King of Prussia 
evaded a perilous controversy with the Pajiacy. In his civil government, 
Gregory XVI. M'as eminently unsuccessful. When the outcry about 8ignor 
Mazzini’s letters being opened was raised in England, there was a universal 
jiresentimcnt that [lopular risings in Italy might be exjiectcd. Tin; I’opc had 
broken his promises of reform : his Cardinals had governed with tauelty, as 
well as with their usual want of sense and knowledge of the men of their century; 
and the year before his '"'as embittered to the old Pontiff by fierce 

Annutii ijcmai r, insurrections throughout his dominions. The manifesto of the insurgents, 
exhibiting his broken jiromises and his acts of tyranny, must have struck 
upon his heart; and for a few days, there seemed reason to suppose that the 
revolutionary jiarty might succeed. Town after town declared against the 
ancient tyranny; find the papal troops w'ent over to the liberals. Put a 
battle at Raveftna closed the struggle, by defeating and dis^iersing the insur¬ 
gents. All was over for this time ; but every body was aware that it w as only 
for a time. Italy was, of all the countries of Eurojie, the choicest skirmishing 
ground for the coming War of Ojiinion; and the Papal realm, again, the 
choicest within the bounds of Italy.—It was no great gain to set against these 
I’oiiTiK.Ai.. perils that Rome w-as once more on good tenns with Portugal, and was about 
to be so with Spain. The frequent revolutions in these countries, and the 
constant state of turbulence, in which the clergy suffered dreadfully, had long 
ago alienated the Holy See. By the mediation of Austria, Portugal was re¬ 
conciled with Rome; and in 1846, it was a tojiic of warm discussion in the 
SiAiN. Cortes whetluir Spain, already in friendly negotiation for the same object, 

might enter into a state of perfect affiliation, if the mediation of England were 
sought rather than that of France accepted. It was very well that there should 
be peace among those Courts; but all three were so profoundly weak 
thfit it mattered little to the welfare of any but themselves what terms they 
w’orc on. 
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Ill Switzerland there was much confusion during this period ; warlare be- 1841 _ 40 . 

tween the aristocratic and the democratic principles, and between the Catholic ----' 

and Protestant faiths. It was not coneidvable tliat the eonllict of opinion sliould 
be brought to a close there wlicn it was kindling in otlier parts of Europe.—In 
Hanover, the king was growing tired of liearing of iioor offic(!rs’ ividows ; and iianov, ... 
he issued an Ordinance regulating the love-affairs of all tlu; ollicers of the u'*';;;.'''."; 
Hanoverian army. They were not to betroth themselves without bis per¬ 
mission ; and the requisite permission was to be obtained by methods of ap]»li- 
calion which it is astonishing that the most antique despot of our time .should 
liave dreamed of proposing to any body of men u hatcn cr. The Ordinance can 
be regarded only as a decree for the incrcuise of invalid marriages.—Meantime, 
old Bernadotte, the most successful of Napoleon’s generals and monarchs, was 
gone. He came out of the Pyrenees as a private soldier, though a man of 
education. He died, in ])cace and beloved, the King of Sweden and Norway, 
leaving a son to succeed him who was more ready than he had proved himself 
to reform some of the grossest social and jiolitical abuses of the old feudal king¬ 
dom of Sweden, whih; cordially respecting the more dcunocratic constitution 
of Norway. ('harles .John XIV. of Sweden died in March, 1844, on his Annnan-. iiist 
81st birthday, after a reign of 26 years. 

4’hus far, the movements and events that avc have briefly detailed have 
been thos(! in which Great Britain was not immediately concerned. livery 
incident, in a time when trouble and turbulence are on the increase from year 
to year—even from month to month—must concern every nation in the world; 
but our country had oidy to look on in regard to the events which have been 
related ; whereas in others she had to judge and act. 

In pursuance of their object of keeping Russia in check by jueserving vu'kin am. 
Turkey, the governments of England and France#exerted themselves vigo¬ 
rously in 18.‘}i) to juevent the threatened ^var betwc'eu 'J’urkcy and Egypt. If, 
as seemed very possible, the Hultaun should be beaten by his ])owerful vassal, 
the Czar might send his ships into the Bosphorus. The thing to be done was 
to prevent Turkey from being so weakened as to afford a pretext for this 
dangerous aid. The Pasha of Egypt declared himself ready lor an accommo¬ 
dation; but the Sultaun was too highly offended by tin; haughty assum])tions 
of his vassal to give up the hope of punishing him; and he dcjclared this war 
to be a duty required of him by his function of high-iuiest of Islamism. War 
was proclaimtjd—the Pasha and his son declared to be deposed—and the fleet 
ready for sailing, early in June 1839. Syria Avas the field of conflict ; and 
every thing seemed to depend on whether the Syrian population would or 
would not rise against the Egyptians. Some obseiwers dc'clared that the 
Syrians hated the Egyptians : others that they favoured them. The truth 
appears to have been that their taxation under Egyptian rule was very oppres¬ 
sive : but that other causes swayed the likings of largo bodies of the pt'ojde; 
as, for instance, the toleration afforded to the Christians by Egypt—a tolera¬ 
tion never to be expected from the Porte. On the first meeting of the armies, 

Ibraheem, the heir of the Egyptian Vioeroyalty, rvon a splendid victory. Before 
the news of the defeat of the Turks oould reach Constantinople, the Sultaun 
was dead.—His son and successor was only 17 years of ago. His accession 
afforded an opportunity for a change of policy. He changed his Ministers 
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and his Ambassadors at the European Courts ; and then offered to Moham¬ 
med Alee pardon and the perpetual succession of his family to power in 
Egypt, if lie would submit and be at peace. The Pasha declared himself 
willing to do so if the dominion over Syria and Candia were secured to his 
family, as well as that of Egypt. . 

The Five Powers—England, France, Russia, Prussia, and Austria—here 
assumed the management of the affair. While their envoys consulted in 
London, the French and English fleets cruised in the Ijevant to keep the 
truce. The case rvas. now much perph^xed by the Turkish admiral having 
carried his shij)s to Alexandria, 'and put them into the power of the Pasha. 
A susj)iciou was abroad that the French govemment encouraged the Pasha to re¬ 
tain this fleet, when he would otlierwisc have given it up; and at the same time, 
it was whispered in London, and thence spread into other countries, that three 
of the Five Powers would make the restitution of the fleet and the surrender 
of Syria indispensable conditions of the Pasha’s retaining even the hereditary 
dominion over Egypt. However this might be, the old A’iceroy was active in 
raising troops, drilling the navy, and preparing for decisive war. The Five 
Powers were, however, so long over their work, that all the w'orld grew tired ; 
and especially Turkey—the i>arty most interested. The Turks began to 
think that they could come to an understanding with the I’asha, if th(!y were 
let alone : and, as the Pasha had repeatedly declared that the I’rimc Minister 
at the Porte, Khosrew Pasha, Avas the mischief-maker Avho prevented an ac¬ 
commodation, the Turks deposed Khosrew Pasha, in June, 1840. The fleet 
AV'as not, however, rendered up by tlie time four of tlic Five Powers (France 
being omitted) signed a convention, on the 15th of July. The Pasha delayed 
about accepting the terms offered. The Sultaun grew angry, and declared 
him deposed; and thcny*verj" naturally, the Pasha concluded that all Avas 
over, and prepared for the Avorst. Then the British vessels in tlic Levant 
blockaded Alexandria and the Syrian ports; and in September, they bom¬ 
barded Beirout. The Egyptians lost ground every Avhere; and in November 
Acre fell before the attacks of the allied squadrons. Jerusalem returned to 
its allegiance to the J’orte ; and the Egyptians had no other hope than that of 
getting back to the Nile, Avith a remnant of their force. When assured that 
he would bo secured in the Viceroyalty of Egypt, if he delivered up the 
Turkish fleet and evacuated Syria, Mohammed Alec did so; and in return, 
received the flrman A\-hich gave the dominion of Eg)qAt to himself and his 
heirs. 

Some Aveeks afterAvards, however, the Porte sought to impose the disagi-ec- 
able condition that the Sultaun should choose among the heirs, at the time of 
the death of any Viceroy, the one he should prefer. The Five Powers pro¬ 
tected the Pasha from this encroachment, and his affairs were at last con¬ 
sidered settled. From that time to the day of his death, he was wont to 
taunt European travellers with the state of Syria, and ask them if they did 
not wish it back in his hands. And it was quite true that, under his rule, the 
roads were as safe for travellers as ha had made his great highway of the Nile; 
while in Syria there was nothing that could be called govemment; and the 
roads were infested with mE^auders. The Christians of the Lebanon would 
not settle under Turkish rule. Some heavy taxes and the conscription were 
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gone; but now there was no security for life and property. Tlie most curious 1841—46. 

circumstance is that different tribes of Christians in the Lebanon, wlio had '-- 

for some time been at war with each other, were believcal by the European 
officers stationed in Syria to be fighting out the quarrels whicdi bad risen up 
between England, France, and Russia, in the course of their conference on 
eastern affairs—the Maronites being supposed to be in the interest of France, 
the Druses of England, and the Greek Christians of Russia. A charge had 
before been brought against the British government of raising the tribes of the 
Lebanon against the i’asha’s rule; a charge emphatically denied l)y Lord 
Palmerston: and now, in 1841, the jealousies between tlie French and English 
in Syria and Egypt were becoming as absurdly biller as such jealousies arc 
when indulged in so far from home, and amidst the mmd of a foreign 
station. 

Before entering upon the controversies which arose among the Five Powers, RuLT^l To^^D^i. 
we must point out to notice the remarkable self-command of the Pasha in 
opj)osing no difficulty to the passage of the English through ligypt, vn roulc 
for India. The injury to Great Britain would have been enormous, if ibis 
route had been closed, and she had been forced back upon lier old track by 
the Cape. However certain it might be that Mohammed Alee would even¬ 
tually have suffered by any viTidictive use of his power over this jjassage to 
India, it must be regcarded as a proof of a wisdom and .self-eommand aslonish- 
ing in a man of his origin and circumstances, that lie never sjtoke a word nor 
lifted a finger in obstruction, but allowed tlie English to pass to the Red Sea 
as freely as if no mortal controversy ■were pending. , 

Towards the end of 1840, a leading .lourual at Paris is found saying, ‘'We France. 
have confided for ten years in the alliance of England; we confide in it no 
more. We stand alone, and alone are pre])ared to maintain, if need be, the 
balance of power, and independence of Eurojie. I’aris, without defence, in¬ 
volves the safety of the wlude country; I’aris, fortified, will prove its bidwark.” 

•—Here w'as the subject of the fortifications revived. The occasion, or the WAUNnuu. 
pretext, for resuming the Avorks Avas the expectation of Avar Avith England : 
and the occasion, or the pretext, for cx])ecting a Avar A\'ith England was the 
difference that had arisen about the Eastern question. France believed that Mom.of Lord 

^ ^ . PtUinomon, Aug. 

the safety of Turkey would be best sctuirod by putting Syria under the rule oi ai. ibio. 
the Pasha; and that the I’asha Avould prove rpiiet and trustworthy Avhen once 
settled in his guaranteed dominion. The other Four PoAvers believed that 
the ambition of the Pasha would keep him ahvays restless, and that if ho Avas 
not noAv kept in bounds, there might be no end to the disturbance he might 
cause, and the incursions he would make. MeanAvhilc, time presscal. The 
risings in the Ijchanon stimulated the members of the convention. If France 
could not come over to their aucav, neither could they Avait: and thiis it Avas 
that the treaty of July 15th Avas signed by Four PoAvers, to the exclusion of 
France. France was jealous, and remonstrated through her Minister, M. 

Guizot; and next, she became quick-sighted to see “ concealed menaces ” in 
the Declaration of the Convention for the pacification of the Ijevant. She 
next saw, in imagination, the combined forces of the Four PoAvers—or at least 
the armies of England—^marching into France; and hence the renewed cry 
for the fortification of Paris.—In October, the French really believed Avar with 
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^—' structed M. Guizot to say that France would consider it a cause-of war if 
Mohammed Alee should be driven from Egypt as British and Turkish cannon 
wore driving him out of Syria; and just after, the young Sultaun committed 
that foolish act of haste—declaring the deposition of Mohammed Alee. When 
the news reached France, the politicians and journalists of France declared 
that a true ca.sxs helli had noW occurred. It was not so; for England could and 
did immediately prove that she was resolved to secure to the Pasha the 
dominion of Egyi>t: but the war spirit did not decline in France, in conse¬ 
quence of this or of any oflier explanation that emddbe afforded. The King 
was known to be as earnestly in favour of peace as his Minister, M. Thiers, was 
disposed for war. IMen were speculating on which would prevail when occa¬ 
sion arrived for deciding the matter for the moment. The King and his 
Minister tu)uld not agree about the speech to be delivered at the 0 ]iening of 
the (diambers. Tlie Minister desired to announce a vast new levy of troops ; 
the King would not hear of it, and the jNlinister resigned, with all his col¬ 
leagues. In Queen Victoria’s Speech at the end of the preceding session, 
France had not b('cn mentioned at all, though a notification had been given 
of the Convention for the I’aeification of the Levant ; and the I'rcnch had 
complained bitterly of this as a slight. Iii the Speech of the King of the 
French, no such slight was offered in return ; for the mention of the F’our 
Powers was serious enough. Amidst the deejr silence of a listening auditory, 
Annuairc numcrous as the Chambers coidd contain, the King announced that the 

IK40,p.jio. Convention q,nd its Declaration imposed grave duties on him: that he ])rizcd 
the dignity of France as much as its tranquillity : that the reasons for the ex¬ 
traordinary credits which had been opened would be readily understood : and 
that he hopc'd, after all, that peace would be preserved. 

There was no reason, indeed, why it should not. The affairs of the East 
were soon considered settled : “ it takes two to make a quarreland none of 
the Four Porvers had any present cause of war against F'rance. If there w'as 
to be a war, France must begin. She did not begin; and all the world knew 
that a w^arlike Ministry had been dismissed for a pacific one.—In a little 
while, the chances of ])eacc were further improved by Lord Aberdeen’s 
initrance upon the Foreign Office in London, in the place of Lord Palmerston. 
Rightly or wwongly. Lord Palmerston was supposed to have an extraordinary 
talent for creating uncomfortable feelings in Foreign Allies, and for bringing 
on awkward and critical events. He wais regarded as a busy, clever, im¬ 
perious man, very trying to have to do with; while Lord Aberdeen was found 
to be the high-bred gentleman of the diplomatic world; liberal, quiet, not 
a]>t to interfere, but frank when actually engaged in affairs, as watchful as 
inoffensive, and, without supinencss, disposed to put a good construction on 
the acts of allies, and to make allowance for the mere harmless irritability of 
weak and harassed rulers of any country less happy than our ow'n. It was 
well that the ministers on both sides of the Channel were, in 1841, men of 
])eacc; for the war party in France, which was noisy beyond all proportion to 
its numbers, and which had actually obtained possession of too much of the 
journalism of the time, was insane enough to laud a speech of a turbulent 
deputy, in favour of an alliance with Russia against England, and to raise 
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this into a temporary popular demand. If such a thing could have been, the 1841—40. 

\Yar of Opinion would have presented a curious aspect indeed. Meantime, --' 

money for fortifications was voted—the wall and the detached forts were to 
be carried on together and with vigour—and the ministers procured for the 
government the right of constructing the works in any way it pleased; a 
privilege against which M. Odillon Barrot protested in a manner which now 
appears very significant—lest those fortifications should hereafter be used to 
overawe and injure the peo]de of Baris. It was on the 1st of April that the 
final vote was taken. Annuuiroiiis. 

iHll, ]J. bb. 

At the end of the year a treaty w’as signed which occasioned now trouble kk.ht oi'Si aikh. 
hereafter. By this treaty, signed in London on the 20th of December, France, fn'o''p. ’ 

Austria, Russia, and J’russia, agreed with England to adopt her laws in regard 
to the slave trade. Hence arose the subse(pient difficulties and disputes 
about the Bight of Search. As the slave tradt! was declared to bc> piracy, and 
those who carried it on to bo guilty of felony, it naturally followed that these 
Five Bowers conceded to each other the right of searching all vessels carrying 
their respective flags, which were under suspicion of having slaves on hoard. 

The vigilant W'ar-party immediately declared an a 2 )prehension that the imle- 
j)endcuce of the I^rern'li flag might suffer ; ami they actually carried in the 
Ghamher of Dejmtics an admonitory resolution, in favour of whicli the whole 
(fiianiher voted, except the five ministers who sat theie. The fact was, some 
difficulties had occurred with American vessels on the high seas, and some 
eonsc-quent dis})ute with the United States government about the Bight of 
Search; and some; mistidvcs in ])racticc had been made, owing, as the French 
ministers emphatically declared, not to the treaty of 1841, or any other treaty, 
hut to instructions to cruisers, issued by Lord Balmerston ; and these things 
suggcst»;d to the war-jjarty the cry about the honour of the French flag. 

The debates about this (jnestion in the French Ghambers, on occasion of the 
Address, in the session of 1842, merged into discussion of the value of the 
English alliance; when the ministers, Guizot and Soult e.S 2 K'cially, sjwkc so 
manfidly in the cause of ]>cace, reasonableness, and the English alliance, that 
the Oiqmsition interrupted them with cries that theirs were English speeches. 

Tw'o i)articulars arc memorable, in regard to the debate. It rvas declart'd, Ammai 

1 ' o ^ 1S43 J). ybll. 

without contradiction, that all 2 )ractical annoyance under the 2 )rovision for 
Search, had occurred during Lord Balmerston’s term of office; and that, 
since Lord Aberdeen succeeded him, there had been none. And M. Guizot 
avowed that the chanc(!s of jjeacc w'crc imjiroving every day; that a more just 
feeling towards England was beginning to prevail; and that the moderation 
and patience of the Gabinet of London, as well as that of Baris, W'as constantly 
imparting solidity to the relations of the two countries. And yet, this was 
at a time when the warfare of the press was the most violent. The French 
journals were emulated in their spirit of animosity and their power of irro- 
voking by a London paper, the ‘Morning Chronicle’; whose tone was 
resented by the English public as a disgi-ace in which the national chfiracter 
ought not to be implicated. The general imiwession, at home and in France, 
was that the war articles in the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ were Lord I’almerston’s. 

Whether they were his or another’s, they were as mischievous as they were 
otherwise indefensible. 
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1841 — 40 . Ill the sessions of 1843 and 44, the French legislators had resolved that the 

conimoree of the country should he replaced under the sole surveillance of the 
national flag; in 1845, M. Guizot avowed that the provisions of the treaty 
against the slave trade had lost much of their force, and tended to impair 
the amity of the two nations: and that he hoped that the desired end 
might yet be reached by means perfectly safe. In truth, the Right of Search 
question was by this time put out of sight by new ciuaiTcls of so fierce a cha¬ 
racter, that the King declared, in his speech before the Chambers, that the 
good understanding of his government with England had at one time appeared 
in imminent danger of fatal interruption. 

And yet, events had happened which seemed almost inevitably to preclude 
hostile feelings, and the superficial irritability of minds not sufficiently occu¬ 
pied. The interest of our Queen, and of every member of her government, 
and of every good heart every where, was engaged on behalf of the unhappy 
King of the French and of his family, by an event which occurred in July, 
1842. The Duke of Orleans, the heir of the French throne, was tlirowm out 
of a carriage and killed. The deep grief of the aged father and of the fond 
mother was resjcected throughout Euroj)e; and all hard thoughts nyist have 
been dismissed during the mournful period when the cpiestion of the regency 
was in coTirse of settlement. Tlie Duke dc Nemours, the next brollier of the 
Duke of Orleans, was to be regent during the minority of the Count de Paris. 
This settled, the King prosecuted other plans for the security of the throne 
from which his family was so soon to pass. In 1843, two more of his children 
married;—the Princess Clenumtine being united to Prince Augustus of 8axe 
Coburg, and the Duke de Joinville to a Brazilian Princess, sister of the 
itovAi. Visits, ill Eiuperor of tlic Brazils and of the Queen of Portugal. In September of the 
same year. Queen Victoria and her husband visited the King and Queen of the 
French at their country seat, the Chateau d’Eu; and the warmth of their 
demonstrations of friendship, and the fervour with which the people cheered 
our young sovereign wherever she appeared, seemed to iiidicate that the war 
spirit had either never been widely prevalent or had died out. The visit Avas 
returned in the autumn of the next year, when Louis Philippe Avas received 
with a welcome as hearty as his people had offered to our Qu(;en. The King 
lost no opportunity of saying-—and it Avas as late as the 13th of October 
w^en he finally spoke the Avords with emphasis—that the aim and object of 
his policy had ever been a cordial amity Avith Great Britain: yet, in the royal 
Speech of the 26th of December, the King admitted that difficulties Avhich 
might have become of the most serious importance had risen up between the 
British government and his own. Discussions had been entered into which 
appeared to endanger the relations of the two states. These were gentle 
Avords indicating a perilous quarrel. 

The island once called Otaheite, and thus so well known to the readers of 
Cook’s Voyages, and now called Tahiti, had for some years been a British 
missionary station ; and the Queen of the island, named Pomare, had been a 
religious pupil of our missionaries there. In September, 1842, Queen Pomare 
placed her dominions under the protection of France, by a treaty dated on the 
9th of that month. Her subjects were not pleased. Some said she had been 
coerced to do the deed, through fear of the French admiral, Dupetit Thouars, 
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who hovered about her dominions. However this might he, the natives 1841_46. 

were vexed, and showed hostility to the I^rench; and the French naturally 
and immediately concluded that English intrigue was at the bottom of the 
discontent. The Admiral appeared off the island in November 1843, and 
required Queen Pomai^ to hoist the French flag over her own, or instead of 
itj and, on her refusal to do so, he landed troops, hauled down lu-r flag, and 
made proclamation that the island belonged to France. <.)f the indefensible 
character of this act there can be no doubt: and the French government lost 
no time in disowning it. There was, however, a party in tlic Chamber, as 
well as outside, who, in the heat of animosity against England, declared that m. 2 '.i 

French honour would be wounded by the removal of the national flag set up 
by the Admiral; while others alluded to the utility of having a piece of 
French territory in that ])art of the world. In the debate brought on by this 
j)arty, M. Guizot defended the conduct of Queen Fomarc, declared that of 
England to bo blameless and pacific, and severely censuri'd the French 
admiral. When the English Ministers were questioned in parliament about 
the French treaty with Fomare, they had always said that they had nothing to wim. 

object to it; that perfect religious liberty was assured by the treaty, and that the 
ari'angcment might pi'obably be for the benefit of the inhabitants of the whole 
group of islands. JjOrd Aberdeen had obtained from Faris assurances that the 
llritish missionaries would meet with all pos.sible protection and encourage¬ 
ment. "When the news of the aggression of the bheneb admiral arrived, 
there was hardly time for any speculation before the disavowal of the French 
government was communicated. Hut, on the 2!)th of July, 1844, news was 
received which brought out stronger language from Sir R. I’ecl and Lord 
Aberdeen than they had often used in jiarliannuit. 

A missionary, named I’ritchard, had become llritish Consul at Tahiti, .some 
time before the arrival of Adtniral Dupetit Thouars. When Queen Fomare 
was deposed, Mr. I’ritchard resigned his office ; but there had not yet been time 
for his resignation fo be accepted ; and he acted as Consul till a ri'ply arrived 
from England. lie was supjioscd by the b'rench to have fostered the discon¬ 
tents of the natives; apd he was outraged accordingly by the leading com¬ 
manders on the station. A French sentinel having been attacked and 
disarmed by the natives on the night of the 2nd of March, Air. Fritcbard was 
seized “ in reprisal,” imprisoned, and released only on condition of his Icaviifg 
the Pacific. He was carried away, rvithout having seen his family, and 
reached England by way of Valparaiso. The British Ministers declared in 
parliament that the account was scarcely credible—so impossible did it seem .spoonK.r. imi. 
that such an outrage should have been offered under the circumstances: but 
the reply of the French government to the remonstrances of England would 
soon arrive, when, no doubt, it w'ould appear that the French Jfing and his 
Ministers would be as eager to disavow this act as that of detlironing the 
Queen of Tahiti. After some little delay, the Ministers announced, on the "’".i’- 

last day of the session, September 5th, that the afifair was satisfactorily settled 
—the French government being willing to make pecuniary recompense to Air. 

Pritchard for the wrongs he had suffered. It would have been well if all had 
followed the lead of Sir 11. Feel in declining to discuss the merits or demerits 
of Mr. Pritchard. Whatever his conduct might have been, whether wise or 
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1841—4(). foolish, peaceable or initatiiig, the only question was whether he, as a British 
subject, had been outraged. He had; and reparation was made. But there 
were citizens in England and France who tried to make a cause of quarrel out 
of the demeanour of the man ; with regard to which there could be no impar¬ 
tial evidence, and which had nothing to do with the affair. And again, the 
persons who thought France would be dishonoured by the removal of a flag 
which should never have been set uj), Avere very capable of saying that French 
honour w'ould sufier by making reparation to a man who was now doubly dis¬ 
liked because he had been injured. Thus, the state of feeling during tin? 
latter months of 1844 was such as to warrant the expressions of the King’s 
S]»eech jn December. 

Already other storm clouds rvere showing themselves on the horizon.—Ever 
since the accession of the young Queen Isabella, there had been a rivalship 
betAveen French and English influence in Spain. Tin; Regent Christina was 
a relation of the Orleans family, and some jealousy Avas cxciftal by tlunr 
friendly manners toAvards her. Wlnm she abdicated the regc-ncy in tlie 
auUimn of 1840, leaving her daughter in the care of Espartcro, she fled into 
I'Vance, repairing first to Marseilles, as if on her Avay to Naples, but jnescjitly 
turning her fixee towards Ihiris, after receiving letters thence. She AA^as met 
by the King himself outside tlic city, and received Avith military honours ; 
and almost every ncAA’spaper in Europe detailed the particulars of a reception 
Avhich Avas supposed to signify so much: and in the French ('hamhers the 
government Avas called to account for permitting a course of action which 
would throAv Spain into the arms of ]h)glaj|[l. JM. fJuizot replied that Ihance 
Avonhl faithfully snp])ort, if necessary, the throne of Isabella 11., but Avould 
have nothing to do Avith the intestinal quarnds of Spain, and Avouhl receive 
any refugees, in the Avay she thought prcqxer.—It Avas from Paris that Queen 
Cliristina Avrote, in the ensuing summer, to claim the guardianship ol’ her 
children, Avhen the (!ortes Avere in tlic act of appointing guardians. She had 
said, in a Manifesto from Marseilles, “ 1 have laid down my sceptre, and given 
up my daughters and the after-thought by Avhich she revoked thc'sc Avords 
Avas believed every Avhewe to be a suggestion of King Louis I’hilijtpe’s. That 
after-thought was the cause of various risings in Spain. The Madrid insur- 
rjjption terrified the poor children almost to death. They Avere on their knees 
in the innermost chamber of the palace Avhile it Avas besieged by night, and 
nothing but the bravery of the halberdiers prevented the royal children from 
being seized. The insurgents used the name of (’hristind: she at first denied 
their right to do so, and then prevaricated to a degree Avhich induced a general 
belief that she Avas employing her position at Paris to overthrow the existing 
regency of Spain: a belief which, of course, set the English government 
closely on the watch. 

In 1843, the Regent Espartero and his party fell into adversity, amidst the 
changing fortunes of civil war. Espartero and his family escaped to England, 
where their welcome was cordial. The Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London invited the Regent to a public dinner at the Mansion House. The 
King of the French did not appear to resent this. In his Speech at the close 
of the year, he expressed his deep interest in the young Queen of Spain, on 
occasion of her having been declared of age while yet only 13 years old; 
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expressed hope that Spain would be in a more tranc^^uil condition henceforward * 1841_4C 

and avowed that this hope was much streuo thened by the perfect understand- ^—' 

ing which subsisted between tlie Queen of England and himself. 

In January, 1844, M. CJuizot made disclosures of groatim])ortancein I'cgard 
to the relations between France and England. After showing that during a 
recent visit of the Duke dc llourdcaux to London, under the name of the 
Comte de Chambord, no manifestations had been made in the least unfriendly 
to the existing government of France, he turned to the subject of 8])ain. He 
avowed that an honest and friendly appeal had boon made to the English p™"''"''' 
government, Avhich had been responded to in a manner no less honest and 
friendly ;—an ap])cal as to whether there Avas really any occasion for the rival- 
.shi]) of the tAvo interests on the soil of SjAain ; whether there Avas any substan¬ 
tial ground for such rivalship ; Avbetlier it Avas not in truth a stniggi(' kept U]) 
merely as a matter of custom and tradition. This being admitted, an agree¬ 
ment had ensued that all considerations should henceforth gha^ AA’ay before 
the great object of securing tin; tranrpiillization and ])T 0 .s])erity of Sjuiin.—'The 
two Cabinets had gone further still in their discussions and agreeuieiils. 

They had treated of the marriage of Isabella II.; and Ihigiand had consented 
that no Prince Avhose connexion Avitli the Spanish tlironc could bo injurious 
to France should lx; ])ermitted to marry the young Queen. 

The first mention avc mo<;t Avith of the marriage of Isabella II. is in 1848, srA»i«iiM»B- 
in the fonn of a disclaimer by the government Avhich drove out Espartcro of Ammni h.bim. i. 
any intiMition of carrying the Queen tOAvards the Portuguese frontier, as had ' 
been reporti'd, for tin* sake of marring her to a Prince of the family of Saxe 
(h)hurg (adiary, then on a visit, to Lisbon. From the time of M. Guizot’s 
speech of January, 1841, the Queen’s marriage Avas the prominent jioint of all 
discussions on Spain. In March, Christina returned to Spain, and A\’as met 
by her daughters on the road to Madrid. On the 28rd, they all entered 
Madrid in state. A A'ulturc had hovered over the lu'ad of Esjiartiu’o, it Avas 
said, AA'hen he last (piitted it. Noav, Avlien Christina Avas re-entering it, a doA c 
flew into the carriage, and Avas taken to hiw bosom by the little Queen. Sub¬ 
sequent CAX'nts sadly discredited the omen. In October, Avhen a Mill for 
retrenching the chief safeguards and most liberal proA'isions of the (!onstitution 
Avas brought forAvard, a clause wais found in it Avhich authorizi'd the Queen to 
marry without the cousent of the Cortes ; and at the same time', rumours AviuTt 
forth, assuming to bi' from authority, that it had been settled among the royal 
family of Spain, that tlu; Queen should marry the Prince of Asturias, the son 
of Don Carlos.—At the same time, again (on the 13th of October), (ihristina 
married the man whose mistress she had been for seven years, and by whom 
she had several children. Her marriage now involved questions, both jiolitical 
and pecuniary, of great consequence ; questions as to the date at Avhich, by 
this connexion, she had forfeited her oftice of rcgi'ut, and her annual allowance 
from the State, and her title of Queen Mother. The money and the title Avere 
now secured to her by special grants and dc^crecs. Hut the question remained 
how the consent of the Pope to this marriage had been obtained ; and Avhethcr, 
in fact, it had been obtained at all. While all this Avas discussed, the ncAv 
Ministers Avere frightened into altering their Hill so far as to continue the 
exclusion of the family of Dqjr Carlos from conn<!xion Avith the throne of 
von. II. 4 o 
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1841—46. Spain: but this act was again neutralized by what the Pope had done. It 

-' came out that he had permitted the marriage of Christina on certain condi- 

tions, one of which was that all laws and decrees should be annulled which 
excluded the family of Don Carlos; and another, that Queen Isabella should 
marry the Prince of Asturias.—In six months more, Don C.arlos had resigned 
all claims to the Crown, in favour of his son. Put this had no efi(;ct in for¬ 
warding any views as to the marriage of the Prince with the Queen: for, 
before the end of the year, all the world had heard that negotiations were 
proceeding for a marriage of the Queen with the Prince- do Trappani, brother 
to the King of Naples and Christina, and therefore uncle to the Queen. But 
it soon apjieared that nobody desired this maniage. The young girl herself 
disliked the Prince; her mother opposed his pretensions; and there was no 
strong feeling abroad in the nation on his behalf. It was conjectured that the 
Queen would herself have chosen her cousin Don Enrique, the second son of 
Don Francisco de Paula—a spirited yoiing naval officer: but, when the J’rime 
Minister, General Narvaez, was questioned in the Cortes, in January, 1846, 
he declared that the Queen api)carcd to have no wish to marry, and that the 
subject had not come under the consideration of the government at all.—Other 
governments wore more anxious: and none involved itself so dc-eply as that of 
France. 

Annual Rncisinr, A despatch of M. Guizot’s, writtcii in 1842, M-as in existence, which declared 

184C, p. !83. , 1, 1 , • , - 1 1 • i' 1 • 

that all that i-ranee desired, in regard to the marriage ot the Queen ot 8pain, 
was that she should take a husband from the House of Bourbon. The French 
princes might be set aside and welcome : an ample choice would remain 
among the families of the King of Naples, of Don I'rancisco de Paula, and 
Don Ciarlos. Only let it be a Bourbon : and that was enough. In February, 
1846, however, we find the same Minister speaking in a very different tone to 
Ford Aberdeen, through the French Minister in London. M. Guizot now 

Annual apBisti-r, declared that, for reasons assigned, no prince of the above-mentioned families 

1»16, p. 28'1. ’ ? .... .. 

could be the choice of the parties concerned ; and be intimated that any intrigue 
to marry the Queen to a Prince of the House of Saxe Coburg would be resisted 
by France. 'I’bcrc was a Prince of that House whom the French government 
supposed that Fngland was ])lotting to get married to the Queen : and hence¬ 
forth the relations between France and Fngland became so unfriendly as to 
threaten war more seriously than at any time since the Peace. Lord Palmer¬ 
ston returned to the Foreign Office in the summer; and from that moment, 
the controversy became painful and disgusting. It is not necessary for us to 
go through the disagreeable narrative, as our History closes at the date of the 
retirement of Lord Aberdeen. Suffice it that, blind to coming events which 
were soon to sweep away all the plans, and dissolve all the visions, of ambi¬ 
tion, the French King and his Ministers made a bold push to place one of 
their own princes in close proximity to the Spanish throne, for the chance of 
his issue succeeding to it, while the wretched young Queen was forced into a 
marriage with the elder brother of the Don Enrique whom she was suiiposed 
to favour. Her younger sister, aged 14, was married on the same day to the 
Duke de Montpensier, the youngest son of the King of the French. The 
English newspapers were furious in their wrath, as well as strong in their 
indignation, at the part acted by France. The fear was lest the crowns of 
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France and Spain slionld ever be found on the same head. Rut this could 1841—4(5. 

not happen by any chance short of the death of all tin; Duk^^de jMontpensicr’s ---' 

elder brothers and their children, together with failure of issue from the Queen 
of Spain. Events have sim^e haj^pened which solemnly rehukii so prc'sump- 
tuous a forecast into the future, by removing the young hridi'grooiu’s family 
from the throne of France. The fury of dissension which iirevailed (luring 
the controversy looks now childisli enough. Tlie (rue cause for regret is (he 
paltering and shahhiiicss exhibited on the part of the French government in 
the conduct of the business, and the fidgettiness ami heat of the Rritish IMinister 
(Lord Palmerston), about an affair which ivas not ivorth contesting at tlie risk 
of war between the two countries to rvliose kec'ping are confided tin; liberties 
of Kuropc. No possible (juestion about the future d(;sccnt of th(‘ Spanish 
crown can be worth the discord of frcic State's, on the verge of the outbreak of 
the War of Opinion in F.urope. 11 was understood that the com]nilsion brought 
to bear on th(‘ young Queen by her mother, under l*'rench encouragement, was 
very cruel; and the marriage presently ajipeare'd before the world as an unhapjiy 
one. The two weddings took ])lace on the 10th of Oetobi'r, 184(5; and at the 
end of the month, the French King received at his palace his little daughter- 
in-law—the Sjianish princess whom he had won into his family at, the expense 
of the friendship of the Queen and people of Jhigland. “ Men say,” declared 
a newspapi'r of that date, “ that Ijouis I’hilippe has sown the wind: time w ill NVuil',!,],,''Ts 
show' whether he or his successor will reap the revolutionary >vhirhvind.” 

During tin; ])eriod before us, changes had taken jdace among the royal races 
of France, while the jx'ople were ^rried on by the action of the government, 
slowly but surely, towai'ds that revedutiouary struggle which has since abased 
some of them, and exalted another, and creatc'd some new hope in a third 
party. The Duke d’AngoulQm', who had for a large portion of his life 
])ected to reign over l>’rancc, died in 1S44, and left his nephew , the Duke de “mi- 
Rordeaux, the sole n'ju’esentative of the claims of the eld('r Rourbons. ’J’he 
Prince who had before troubled France Avith unsuiiported pretensions to the 
throne, as nephew of the I'hn])eror—Prince Louis Napoleon—made a descc'iit 
on Roulogne in August, 184t), cAcn more absurd than the iStrashurg attempt; auu.ni;M iwa- 
and received, as his retribution for his contemi)tible invasion of a kingdom, an Mmnnnc ma. 
imprisoninciit in the fortiess of Ham, ■Nvlionec he escaped, ait(‘r a s(‘clusiou ot 
six years, in the dress of a Avorkman. ’rhough no Avisdom had thus tar marked 
his proc(!edings, it may finally he proved of some importance to b ranee that 
his life Avas not taken on an occasion Avhich Avould have justified the sentenco 
in the eyes of the Avorld.— In the same year, the remains ot his uncle, the - 

Emperor, were brought from St. Helena, under the care of one of the Orleans 
princes, and solemnly buried in the Hotel des Invalides, in the presence of , 

Paris—the Orleans family paying all the honours ])ersonally. 

The African conqiu'sts of France still yielded more; trouble and cost than AioiiruA. 
glory or gain: and to the dark side of the account was nOAv to be added shame, 
deep and inefl’aceable. The native Arabs and Moors Avere no nearer being 
conquered than cA'er; and the noble defender ot his race and religion, the 
Emir Abd-el-Kader, a hero AA'orthy of any country and any age, Avas still the 
invincible foe of the invaders. In the belief that he was coAinlentanced by the 
Emperor of Morocco, the Frej^h made Avar upon that potentate, and the 
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1841—46. Prince <lc Joinville bombarded Tangier on the Otli of August, 1844, in spite of 
the preventive efl^rts of Mr. Hay, the British Charge d’Affaircs in that place. 
No results of importance ensued; for which various causes were assigned by 
French writers : but all agree that England interfered to promote peace, on 
terms as favourable to Morocco as could be obtained.—Abd-el-Rader mean¬ 
time was as restless as ever, incessantly harassing the French force, without 
receiving any injury in return. ]'erha})s the exasperation of the French com¬ 
manders in Algeria from this cause might be the influence which so turned the 
brain of one of them as to indiK^c him to stain the glory of the French anns 
by an act of atrocity umajuallcd in modern times. There was a tribe of 
Ivabylc Arabs whicli had never been conquered, because they retired upon a 
rocky district perforated with caverns, (’oloiiel Pelissier roasted and suffocated 
this tribe in thtnr retreat by kindling fires at the entrance!. Wlien escape' was 
first offeretl them, een conelitiem of surreneler, they refused; anel suedi eef the; 
women as iittempteel to fly were sliot by their hu.sbands, who considere'el it a 
case of martyrdeem fe)r religieen. They, and their families, and their cattle— 
600 human beings found elead, anel more who elied when take'u out—W'ere 
roaste'd err suffocated. But Eurerpe found a voice on their bedialf. A cry of 
reprobation ran over all civilized countries. In France, howeve-r, the (flirerni- 
ArmiuiroHist. 4 .]^,^ of tlic tiuics offci's oiily a ve'iy brief comment. “Sue!h,” he says, “arc 
the necessary conseque!nces of a war incessantly rekindled by fanaticism.” 

In seeking to eletennine the jrosition he'lel by l''ranee in regarel to the con¬ 
flict now beginning between the Eastern despotic, and the Western self- 
governing principle, it is indispensable to consider the view ])ro])onn<h'd by 
the Foreign ^Minister of France in the critical pericjd of 1842. • Iluwcvcn- M. 
Guizot may have afterwards stooped from his declared position, and lost sight 
of a broad theory of Euro|)ean policy in a lorv pursuit of sc.'lfish and fantastical 
national ambition, at the bidding of a man unworthy to be obeyed by such an one 
as he, he spoke in 1842 from his own mind and heart—and hi.s view ought to 
remain on record. France had come out of the isolation in which she sfbod at 
the time of the Brunow (’ouvention, and was again placed in friendly rela¬ 
tions with the other Four Powers, when, on the 19th of January, 1842, M. 
Guizot said in the Chamber of Dtiputies, “ Some arc alarmed at the words 
‘ European concert.’ But do those words mean that the Holy Alliance is re¬ 
vived? No. That which is called European concert is simply the spirit of 
peace among the groat Powers. It is the manifestation of that accordant mind 
which, in case of any critical event occurring, would endeavour to understand 
and resolve the great political question, before having recourse to the chances 
of war.—It is to this pedicy that, for more than twenty years, Europe has been 
indebted for peace. It is to this policy that Greece and Belgium owe their 
existence. Never before were mighty events accomplished so pacifically, and 
conducted so regularly, by negotiation alone, undtjr the influence of European 
good sense.—There iirc but three })olitical systems possible for any country : 
^alliance, isolation, or independence in the midst of good understanding. For 
intimate alliances, the time is passed. As for the policy of isolation, it is a 
transitory policy which is connected with a position more or less critical and 
revolutionary. It is necessarily adopted on occasion, but should never be 
reduced into a system. Besides, an intimate allianc'e between France and 
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Eiigluncl involves the iuconveuienco of cementing the alliiiiice between the l841_4(j. 
Three great continental Powers. The policy of isolation involves the yet ' 
greater inconvenience of inducing the alliance of the Pour gr(.'at Powers. 

There rmnains then the policy of independence in the midst of amity—and 
this is the policy upon which Prance has entered.” 

In another view, P'rance left herself free to form alliances hereafter as fuUire 
events might indicate. 

The relations of England -vylli the United States Avere as precarious as those AMrm.AN m ■ i, 
Avith Franco, during this period.—First, there Avas a dispute arising out of the 
Canadian troubles of 18117. A steam-boat, the Caroline, belonging to an 
American OAvner, had conveyed arms and stores to a party of Canadian insur¬ 
gents on Navy Island. Some loyalists seized the vessel, and .scut her down 
the Falls of ^iiagaia, and, in the scuffle, an Ameri(‘an (*itiz(*n aaics hilled. TujiluoNinit 
One McLeod, a liritish subject, AA^as arrested Avhen transacting business in the 
State of New York, charged Avilh iiarticipatiou in the destruction of the 
Caroline, and in the murder of Durfec, the slain man. ’I'he liritish Minister 
])rolested again.st the jirocess, declaring the act to IniA'c been done in obedience 
to the Colonial authorities, and therefore to be a subject, for explanation bc- 
tAvt'on the tAvo governments, and not for the trial of an iiidiA idual in the Courts 
of LaAv. The Pritish government did fully assume the re.snoiisibility of the Ml. Fox’s Nolr (ri 

/•I • 1 /I T 1 r 1 ‘ 111** 1 • • MiU-thUith 

act or d(‘stroying the l.aroline: but not lor tins AA onld tlie American autiiorities 
liberate McLeod. A ])opular assemblage overaAved the magistrates Avhen they 
Avere about to release him on bail: and thi.s coinjilicated the afl’air pcrilou.sly. 

So did the Report of a ConimitUM- of CongTe.ss on the question, which was 
little short of a declaration of Avar; but it Avas prc.sently understood that the 
Report had had the concurrence of a bare majority in Committee.—The next 
difliculty Avas that the State of New York claimed to try the prisoner for 
offemtes committed against the State citizens, instead of those of the Union; 
and thus, the question, as betAA ceii the tivo govennnents, Avas evaded. IMcLeod 
Avas tried, at Utica in the Stale of Now Yknk. F'ortunately, there Avas un¬ 
questionable evidence of Mcljeod's absema- from the .scene of the destruction 
of the Caroline!. T'he plea of an ah'/ji Avas too strong to be Avithstood; the 
jury returned a verdict of ac([uittal, and the danger was over for the time.— 

Some foolish Canadians, however, did Avhat they could to (iiiibroil us afresh. 

Thev made an incursion into the United State.s’ territory, and seized a Colonel Aimv.ai ncT-ibiar, 

... . IS-ll, P- ^17. 

(hogan, Avhom they accused of incciidiary outrage : but the Canadian autho- 
riticis ordered the instant discharge of Colomd Grogan ; and no more Avas 
heard of the matter. It remained a subject of serious uneasiness to both 
governments, hoAvever, that outrages Avm-o perpetually taking jilace on the 
frontier. The Canadian loyalists Avere insulting and violent ; tin; iVmerican 
adventurers who infested the boundary delighted in raids and skirmishes ; and 
the federal government had not power to restrain them—oAving to certain 
limitations of its functions, and a partition of power betAvecn itself and the 
States along the frontier. Every one was aAvare that, under the difficulties o:^ 
the case, much woAild depend on tlio char.acter and temper of the President of 
the republic. General Ilarrison entered upon the office'in March of this year, 

1841; hut, before any clear anticipation could be formed of his temper and 
policy, he died ; only four weeks after his entrance ujion office.—By the re- 
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1841—4G. gulation provided for such a possible case, he was succeeded in his function 
— hy the Vice-]’resident, Mr. Tyler; and it remained to he seen how the affairs 
of tlic States would go on under the rule (for the first time) of a President 
who had not been (dected to that office by the people. 
itKiUKiF SEAiicii. xhe Right of Search (question was becoming a cause of controversy before 
the McLeod affair was settled: and now the controversy was fast growing into 
a quarrel. The Americ-an Minister in London maintained that the right 
existed only tinder certain treaties; and that countries Which, like the United 
States, had refused participation in such treaties, could not permit their vessels 
to he searched for evidence of traffic in slaves, or on any other jiretencc. Lord 
Palmerston had, before going out of office, admitted this, but shown that the 
difficulty arose from slavers hoisting, unauthorized, any flag that might suit their 
purpose best. All that was claimed was—not a right to search American 
merchantmen, hut merely to examine their ships’ papers, to ascertain whether 
they really were American vessels. Without this, there could be no security 
against the slave-traffic of the world being carried on under the flags of those 
countries which did not participate in the treaties. It will he seen what a wide 
field of international law was extended for argumentation when Lord Aber¬ 
deen came into office.—In the following December, Lord Aberdeen communi¬ 
cated to the American Minister the nature of the instructions given to British 
cruisers; and the frank and temperate exjilauations of the two Ministers led 

A™'!.'! to happy results. The I’resident said of them, in a message to the Represen¬ 

tatives, “ These declarations may well lead us to doubt whether the apparent 
difference between the two governments is not rather one of definition than 
of principle.” And again, “ It seems obvious to remark, that a right which 
is only to be exercised under such restrictions and precautions, and risk, in 
case of any assignable damage to be followed by the conseiiuences of a trespass, 
can scarcely be considered any thing more than a privilege asked for, and either 
conceded or withheld on the usual priiicijdes of interuational comity.” The 
President’s lead was followed hy Congress. Congress agreed that the honour 
of the American flag “ demanded that it slundd not he used by others to 
cover an iniquitous traffic;” and,like the I’rcsideiit, Congress “chose to make 
a practical settlement of the question.” And thus, without any concession 
being made on the side of Great Britain, but only by means of her object 
becoming better understood, it was settled that, on any fair occasion of sus- 
■|)icion whether the United States’ flag was shoAvn rightfully or as a pretence, 
she might require the production of the ship’s papers, under the liability of 
making reparation for damage or delay, if the vessel should he found to he 
really American. The Am(;ricans also agreed to keep a squadron off the coast 
of Africa, to guard against abuse of the American flag. And thus, in the 
spring of 1843, was the Right of Search question settled with the United 
States. 

Affair OF “Thb Somc complications had occurred in the course of the controversy which 
1842, J'^reatened to prevent its amicable adjustment. A Virginian brig, called the 
Creole, was on its way to New Orleans in Ordoher, 1841, when some slaves, 
who formed part of the cargo, obtained possession of the ship, wounded the 
captain and somc of the crew, killed a passenger who was the owner of some 
of their number, and then carriod the vessel to Nassau, in New Providence, 
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one of the West India islands. On the requisition of the 4inericaii Consul, 1841—46. 
the magistrates of Nassau detained and imprisoned nineteen negroes who were '' '^ 

charged with participation in the mutiny and imirdev. The rest, 114 in nuiu- 
her, against wlioni there was no charge, Avere allow<'d to go where they Avould, 
under the British law that every slave hecomes free on touching British soil. 

The Oovernor of the Bahamas refused to detain them, and also to forward the 

nineteen to America till he received directions from home. The hiAV officers 

and law peers of England gave an unanimous o])inion that there Avas no laAv Hmisnrd, u. 320 . 

of the empire under Avhich the persons charged could be tried or even detained; 

and the Governor of Nassau Avas therefore instructed to release the nineteen 

negroes, unless there Avas any jACculiar colonial L'uv under Avhich they could 

he tried. The wrath of some of the Slave States was loud; and there Avas 

talk of bloody conscq\icnces: hut our ncAvspapers said throughout, “ avo 

•shall not need to go to vA-ar about the (.'reole and so itprov<'d. 'fhe American 

reijuisition Avas AvithdraAvn, and the slave-holders grcAV tired, at last, of 

charging Groat Britain Avith abetting piracy and murder. 

There Avas much ruffling of temiAcr on other suhiects. A great numher of re pi u. 

^ ^ , ** . ~ Sympathy. 

Americans, Avho did not understand our politics, “ sympathi/ed” Avith the Irish 
rejiealers, sent money, promised men, and avoAved tliemselves ready to abet 
treason on behalf of Ireland to any ext('nt. On the other hand, a great num¬ 
ber of Hnglishnum, who did not understand American affairs, grossly insulted 
the whole American nation on account of the delinquency of a Atuy small 
numher in the semi-harbarous States, about their State finances. Three of la 11 pmtion. 
these .semi-barbarous Stales repudiated their ])ublic debts : and I’enn.sylvania 
and one more delayed tin* ]>ayment of their dividends. Pennsylvania never 
repudiated, though, following a mistake of Sydney Smith’s, peo])le in London 
supposed and said tlmt she did. Such jici-sons knoAv nothing of the ])cculiari- 
ties of the half-German ])opidation of Pennsylvania, ignorant and sIoav; and 
forgot the unequalh'd pressure and perplexity she had been subjected to by the 
action of President Jackson on the Banks, and the consequent extinction of 
h('r currency for a time. They kncAv nothing of the miseries of the inha¬ 
bitants, Avhen reduced to a state of barter: and in this condition of ignorance 
they charged lier Avith a “ ]-epudiatiou” Avhich her stibsequent i)aymcnts have 
shown her not to IniA'c contcmjdated. If it is said that people in London 
coidd not be expected to knoAV these things, the ansAver is plain ;—that they 
should not invest their money in foreign funds Avithout understanding the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case ; nor accejit (‘xtraordinary interest for their investment 
without being prepared for a corresponding risk. The Ncav England States, 
which head the Union, have ever preserved an unblemished honour; and so 
have most of the rest. The few Avhich have not were unfit to be trusted, and 
might have boon knoAvn to be so by any one Avho understood Avliat the border 
States are, with the institution of Slavery on the one hand, and the wilds of 
the Mississippi on the other; and Avithin them, a population largely composed 
of persons who prefer a semi-barbarous to a highly civilized state of soeiety.- 
But, in the wrath of British claimants on certain State funds at the failure of 
their dividends, the thirty States and the whole American nation were mixed 
up together under a charge of cool knavery; and the temper of both nations 
was any thing but ameliorated. Some men who ought to ha\’e known better 
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1841 — 4 {;. were for petitioying Congress al)out an affair of State debts, with which 
^ Congress had no more concern than the parliament of any other country: and 
it could not be very soothing to the temper of the Americans to find that our 
clergymf'n, members of parliament, and merchants, did not take the trouble to 
learn even the outlines of the American Constitution. 

Then, in 18-16 and 1814, ]nil)lic sentiment in England was awake and alive 
on the subject which was dividing the American nation—the Annexation of 
Texas, followed by the invasion of Mexico. Dr. (lianning was revered in 
England ; his words went far and sank deep ; and his reprobation of the an¬ 
nexation of Texas obtained a res])onse from end to end of Great Britain. The 
noblest part of the American nation rejoiced in our sympatliy, and in our per¬ 
ception that the action of their country upon Texas and i\l(;xico was purely 
for the extension of Slavery ; a safeguard for the institution now so sliakeji 
towards the north; and a new field for its supi)ort, in pre])aration for its 
abolition in the States which it had exhausted and impoverished. But the 
noble are always the few; and every expression of censure or disgust at the 
game that was playing against the interests of humanity kindled wrath among 
the majority in tlic States wlio were eager for the excitement of r\ar, and tin' 
glory of territorial aggrandisement. 

While such was the temper of the two ])eoples towards each other, a rpu's- 
of more ditliculty and more importance than an)' yet discussed had arisen 
Iretween the two governments. It has been noticed hefon? how surely tronhle 
springs up, sooner or later, from the ignorance of geogi';tphy which prevails 
when the boundaries of new countries are assigned. The frontier line hefw('en 
the State of Maine and tJanada could not he agrei'd upon by the British and 
the Americans, when the region hccame settled. It was a matter of high iin- 
IKtrtance to the residents of the debated ground whether they lived under 
British or American government and laws ; and in the existing temjM'r of the 
two nations, it ajtpeared too probable that not only skirmishes wmild take 
]dace along the frontier, but that a national war might ensue. Sober ])('ople 
in England, now quieted and made reasonable by a (piarler of a century of 
peace, could liardly conceive of such a thing as a national war for sudi a 
cause: but it appears that the statesmen on both sides the Atlantic really a])- 
raisnrd, !xiii. prchcuded sucli au issue. In 1831), Lord Balmerston bad sent out Gommis- 
sioners to explore the line claimed by the British, and see whether it accorded 
with the features of the country: and, after these (’ommissioners had reported, 
two more were sent out to make a similar investigation into the line claimed 
by the Americans. Their Report, in 1811, was adverse to the American 
claim. Arbitration had before been tried, and had failed. The King of the 
Netherlands had pronounced on two points out of three, and declared the 
other impo.ssible to settle. He had determined that the British were right as 
to which was the true river-head specified, and what the proper parallel of 
latitude: but as to which of trvo ranges of Highlands was intended, there 
was no evidence to show. After some confusion, both parties declined the 
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award. And thus, there was no reason to hope any thing from arbitration. 
In this perplexity. Sir B. Peel’s government chose the fittest man in Great 
Britain for the business, and sent him out as a special ambassador to Washing¬ 
ton, fully empowered to settle all matters in dispute between the two govern- 
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ments. Lord Ashburton, late Mr. Baring, a thorough Englishman in mind aird 
manners, was yet so cunnectcd with America by commercifil and family rela¬ 
tions as to havo much sympathy with Ainerican feelijigs, and full knowledge 
of American institutions, customs, and modes of thought. He went out in 
Eebruary 1842, was courteously and even joyfully received, and brought 
mntter.s round presently. A treaty which settled tin? Boundary tpicstion was 
signed on the 9th of August following. It was not to be supposed that every 
body was satisfied. Lord Palmerston, for one, was sure to be displeased ; and 
Ins ])ro])hecies of the dissatisfaction that would be felt, and tln^ mischiefs that 
would arise, weia^ very strong. But no ditfieulties have as yet been heard of; 
and the inestimable good of peace and national amity appc'ars to have beam 
obtained without sacrifice. The agnsnnent gave 7-12ths of the disputed 
ground, and the British settlement of Madawaska to the United States, and 
only •0-]2ths of the ground to Britain: but it secured a better military 
frontier to England, and it included heights commanding the St. Lawrence 
which the award ol’ the King of Holland had assigned to the vVmericans. 
'I'lie best testimony to the ecjuality of the arrangements was the amount of 
discontent among American politicians being about e(]^ui valent to that declared 
in Ihigland. But in both countries, the vast majtuity were satisfied and 
gratified; and the chances against war ajijieared to bi' stronger than for 
several years past. Lord Ashburton, after having been honoured throughout 
every step of his travels in the United States, received the thanks of Parlia¬ 
ment on his return home. 

All dang('r was not ov('r, however. It has bei'u mentioned before that, in 
1822 Lord (Jastlereagh fold Air. Ivush that such w'as the condition of tin; 
Oregon (jneslion between Jhigland and the United States, that war could be 
produced by holding up a finger. Ntiw, after the lapse of tnenty years, the 
ijuestion was as unsettled, and almost as jrcrilous, as ever. It may be remem¬ 
ber'd that an agreement was made in the treaty 1818-1819, that for a 
period of ten years the Oregon territory should be oj)en to occupation by 
settlers from both comitries. The ])c)iod was aflerwards indefinitely e.x- 
tended. In ISIfl, tin* American Pr('sid('nt announced that he was going to 
negotiate with Oreat Britain for the final settlement of their claims to the 
Oregon territoiy. A push was immediately made in (Congress to get Oregon 
occupied and put under military organizalion, as territory bi-longing to the 
Ihiited States; and the restless among the vivacious American nation began 
to form and equip caravans for the lung and dreary passage to Oregon, over 
and beyond the Rocky Mountains. They acted as ii'their national existence 
depended on their appropriating the whole available coast of the I’acitie, and 
as if there -were no rashness in temjiting a crowd of emigrants to cross a 
desert continent, among myriads of bufiiiloes and through tribi's of hostile 
Indians, to take possession of a district whose capabilities and conveniences 
were little known, and which might prove to be the jiroperty ol a foreign 
])ower. Such rashness and indecent haste made the question of settlenu'nt 
more difficult,—British statesmen being disgusted, and American statesmen 
ashamed, without being able freely to say so. In the course of sc'veral con¬ 
ferences between the negotiators on each side in 1814, it was understood that 
the matter should be settled by compromise,—by dividing the territory lying 
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along- tlic C'oliiiohia river. The nc-w President, Mr. Polk, avowed hi.s dislike 
to any surrender wliatevcr of the American claim; hut declared that it was 
too late when he entered upon office to draw back from the compromise prin¬ 
ciple ; a declaration wliich made the majority on both sides of the Atlantic 
rejoice that 'that much was agreed upon before Mr. I’olk became I’resident. 
Throughout the session of 1845 tlu' debates in (k)ngrcss on 'the subject of 
Oregon were so conducted as aj)])arently to imj)air grievously the chances of 
peace. Hut it is probable that their very violence wrought in the other direc¬ 
tion. Statesmen (worthy of tlie name) on both sides w'ere better aware what 
they -were about than boastful and fpiarrelsome orators; and the more arro¬ 
gance and rancour that were expressetl, the more were the negotiators stimu- 
late<l to find a basis of agreement. 

In his Me.ssuge of December, 1845, tin* American I’residont used languagcr 
of dogmatism, if not deliance, which some members of the Senate declared 
themselves unahh* to agree to. in the next month. Queen ^'ictoria said, in 
her Speech to Parliament, that she regretted the unst^ttled state of tin? Oregon 
question, and that no effort consistent wdth national honour should hi* rvanting 
on her jiart to bring the controversy to an early and peaceful termination. 
"With these speeches before them, the American Houses ol'C’ongress went into 
debate. The debates tvere jtrotraeted through three months, ending on the 
2.‘5rd of April, with a sigiial and .somewhat unexpected victory of the moderate 
party. With a view to driving on the matter to a decision by force, the war 
party had carried llesolutions that notice of the cessation of a joint occu])ancv 
of Oregon should be given to (4reat Britain. After a conference, it was 
settled that the llesolutiou about such notice .should stand, being accompanied 
by a dt'claration that it was for the purpose of inducing a sjieedy amicable 
settlement of the dispute, on the ground of an e(iuitable compromise. As 
SOT)!! as the mwvs of tliis Resolution arrived in England, Lord Aberdeen semt out 
a new proposal of compromise to our minister at'Washington. • Tin; President 
submitted the ])roposal to the Senate, who a])proved it by a large majority. The 
Prc.sident then accej>ted the terms ; and in June, the treaty was signed which 
setth'd at last the Oregon question. Vancouv*er’s Island remained to (ireat 
Britaiji, and tin; free navigation of the Columbia; and the territory in dispute 
was divided in a vvfiy which a])p(>ars likely to he ])ermanently satisfactory to 
both parties. IMr. 4V‘ebster, indeed, avows his anticipation that the combined 
population of Americans and Bi-iti.sh, similar in race and se])arated only by 
national distribution, will set up for themsedves ere long, and form a Republic 
on the l^acific. However that may be, they are no longer at w*ar, or in 
anticipation of it. This happy act of reconciliation was one of the last to be 
perfected by Sir R. Peel’s government, and the ultimate suct;ess of Lord 
Aberdeen’s mild and discreet administration of our foreign affairs. 
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TN tlie records of Indian affairs durinf^ this period wo find a curious ii'.iijg- 

ling of notices;—the formation of cfmipanic.s for tiie construction and ^ ~ ' 

y. •! 1*1 ^ IM'M. 

management of railways, which are to ('iicouragc commerce' and extend peace' 
over the whedc of thei.se vast re'gions ; and liiuts lliat the- Ihitisli may soon be 
emnipelled to intericre in the' Piinjauh, from the excesses that wen' ])er])e'frate'el 
tlie're against one after anotlier of the' rulers whe) suea'ceeleel Runje'e't Singh. 

In 18-1.5, we liml the Inelia (’emipany aeleliessing the (lovernor-tire'ne'ial, Sir 

Henry Jlarelinge, em the subject of railways, in tlie ovitle'iit anticijiation that 

(lie peninsula may in time he inler.soeteel with thenn, so as cemipletely te) change 

its finane iiil eemelitiem, and jie'iliaps thee character of its pe)])ulatie)n; anel in flu' 

same ye'ar—towarels its elose—Ave- se'e our territeiry invaeh'el in the' neuth-west, 

ley an army eif Sikhs eaeissing tlie Sutlej; ivliether rvith or Avitliout the sane-tion s.kh imavu.n, 

eif the existing government at Laheire', was neit imnu'diate'ly knoAvn. 'J'lie 

(iovernor-Cle'neral Avas in the nortli-wcst at tlie time, having hael reasem tei 

expee't some trouhle there: and it Avas on the loth of Di'ccmher that the 

deeisive ncAvs reae-heel him that a Sikh army had creisse'd the Sutlej. On the 

18th, the battle of MeieHlkee Avas fought, under Sir Hugh (lough, avIk’h the 

Sikhs were he’aten, hut not effectually eliscornfiteel. In this battle' fell Sir 

Keihert Sale, the hi'ro of Je'llalabael ; a man Avhom the Avlioh' nation avouIiI 

have' bee'll elelighteel to see enjeiyiug his ohl age in Englauel, afte'r his long 

toils anel suflerings in the' East. Here', hoAvever, his h'ft thigh was shatleri il 

by a ball, anel he seiem elieel of tlie Avemnel. 'I'hc ne.xt battle, that of Eero/e'- 

shah, Avas renelere'el re'markable' by the' e'ircumstauce' eif the (leivernor-Cleneral 

off'eiring his servie'cs te> Sir Hugh (lough as second in cemimand ; anel he 

actually re'maini'd in action in that eapae'ity, consjiie'uously thioughout the 

elay. The foe proveel more', formielable; than hael be'e'u exjeeeted—their skill 

aiipearing to eiepial their hareliheieid. It ivas im e'asy matter to vauejuish thi'in ; 

but after the battles on the 21st anel 22nd, they Avere' remted, anel their guns 

captureel. Our loss Avas heavy; anel eve'ii theise Avliei be'lieved that the' 

Punjaub Avas noAv quieted, and the Sikhs sileiiceel feir eve'v, felt that these' 
results Avere eibtaincd at a se'vcre cost. Hut there Ave'ie neit a fcAv Avho foresaAv 
Avhat has since happeiu'd,— iicav cemflicts, and the sad necessity eif anne'xiiig 
the' Punjaub to our territory, for the sake' of jieaeie, and of the' safe’ty eif the 
inhabitants of the north-Avestern preivinces. 

One more battle—that of AUavuI, fought on the; 28th of January, 184(5 
drove' the Sikhs freim our territory, and imjK'lled them to take' ri'luge in their 
last strongheild on the left bank of the Suth'j. I'rom this ])Ositiem they Aveue 
driven by the battle of Sobraon, on the 10th eif Ee'bruary, Avhen the'Ceovenior- 
General was again ]iresent under Sir TI. Gough. The .slaughter on our side 
Av as terrible enougb ; but that of the Sikhs Avas sie'keuing to he.ar eif. I hey 
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1845-46. were drowned in shoals in the river, and shot hy hundreds as they attempted 
-N.-—to escape into their own territory. They were followed by the British army; 
and th(! (xovernor-Cleneral undertook the arrangement of the atfairs of the 
Punjaiib. lie believed that, hy the establishment of a Protectorate, he had 
avoided the evil of the annexation of the territory. But time has proved him 
mistaken. The Sikhs have since risem again, and have again been chastised, 
almost to the point of destruction; and the Punjaub is now British territory. 

A part of the work of the last parliamentary session wo have to record was 
voting thanks and welcoming honours to the heroes of tlie Sikh war—one of 
the hriefost of our Indian wars, hut one of the most brilliant. There was 
much heartiness of admiration on the occasion, hut very little joy;—rather, 
there was so much regret that it was evident that thirty years of European 
peace had humanized the English mind, and raised it to a point of feeling 
which becomes a civilized nation comiK'lled to enter the lists of brute eonlliet 
with a half-barbarous people.—Sir Henry Ilardingc and Sir Hugh Gougli 
were raised to the pt'orage; and when they and other heroes of tlie war re¬ 
turned to England, the national welcome awaited them wlierever they went. 

Tin: sivDwicii In 1<S43, the Sandwich islands—the Hawaiian islands, or old Owhybee— 
were ceded by their king, Kamehameha, to Great Britain, because tin'poor 
sovereign found himself embarrassed by edaims of reparation for injury done to 
British subjc'Cts. The cession was not accepted; but our protection was jiro- 
mised to the islands as forming an inde]tendcnt state. It is amusing to hud 
these poor people beginning at once Avith constitutional governnn'ut. Their 
tAA'o Houses of parliament—the House of Nobles and Hotise of Beprescuta- 
Aniiiinl Ikoiristcr, tives—met on tin; 20th of Hay, 1815, and the King delivered a sijcech, tin- 

1HI5, I). .151. ... . . ^ . 

tone of Avhich is ludicrously like such as are delivered in hiondon and Paris. 
The peculiaritii's of it are a provision for ascertaining Avhetlier tin' number of 
the peo])le is increasing or diminishing; and a deehiratioTi that it is the ])os- 
session,of the Word of God Avliich has introduced their peojde into the family 
of independent nations. The first vote of tlu; Nobles AA'as one of thanks to 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and the United States, for recognising the 
independence! of the Hawaiian kingdom. This done, “ the Ministers ])7'e- 
semted their reports and estimates, and tlie ordinary business of the session 
commenced.” AVT have been ucf;ustomed to think that constitutional govern¬ 
ment is a gradual and late groAvth of civilization—a thing impossible to im¬ 
pose, and of Avhieh some old European nations are not yet capable. It can 
hardly be supposed that the Sandwich islander’s can maintain it jmi’e: but 
they Avill probably be hajiiiier than under the dc'spotic ruh; of an irr<!sponsibh: 
king. 

The desire for representative government was spreading among our orvn 
Hansard,ixxxiiii. colouics. lu 1846, tell of them had made application for the boon. There 
had been much misgovernment; or the colonists thought so. Taxes trebled 
at a stroke, favouritism toivards ]mblic offici'rs, or ill-usage of them, quarrels 
betAveen governors and th(!ir coadjutors, tricks Avith the cun’eney, executive 
extravagance—such grievances as these in colonies Avhere the inhabitants now 
amounted to tens of thousands, made the residents desire to try whether they 
could not govefn themselves better than they were governed hy the Colonial 
Office. In Van Diemen’s Land, abuses of various kinds had reached such a 
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pass, that the prosperity of the colony had stopped: and it was sinking into 1845-4(). 

debt, though the taxes had been trebled in one day : and yet there were 35,000 -- 

free colonists who were without representation, while scwerul western colonies 
had a representation before their numbers had reached a sixth part of this. A 
new gova;rnor was sent out to Van Diemen’s Land; and it was recommended Uxiviii. 

that the civil officers who had resigned in despair should be restored : but it 
remains a disgrace to successive governments that the desire of our colonics for 
participation in the best juivileges of tlie Rritish C^onslitution can scarcely 
obtain any attention. Next to Ireland, our colonies continue to be the oppro¬ 
brium of our empire. In 184(5, at the close of the period uqw under review, 
our colonies were forty-two, containing a population of 4,(574,000. Twcniy-five 
of the forty-two had representation; but most of these had a much .smaller 
population than several colonies which rvere cruelly opjnessed by the arbitrary 
rule of incajrable governors ; and the difficulty these had in making their com¬ 
plaints heard by the public at home, and attended to by the governmemt, was 
such as to bring upon the Colonial Office heavy, but just, imputations of rash¬ 
ness and tyranny. 15ut for the occurrence of some outrageous case nowand 
then, some abuse too gross to be covered uj), there was, and still is, little ho])e 
of the eolonies being so treated as to preserve their affection for th(‘ mother 
country. For whatever reason it is so—rvliether the business of the (5olonial 
Office has outgrown its machinery, or bad traditions remain in force within it, 
or the fnapient changt' of Colonial ^Ministers is fatal to consistent government, 
or the choice of those jMinisters has bce]i eminently unfortunate—whether 
these or other mischic'fs be the caus(', it certainly appears that the misgovern- 
ment of our colonies has long been so intolerable, that we cannot expect to 
retain them, uidess some s])eedy and comprehensive reform is carried out. 

Oiu' flagrant case of misgovcrnnu'nt, whose excess was of service, was that 
of South Australia under (ioveriun (iawler, whose extravagant cx])emlitui'e 
involved the colony so d('e])ly that it was scarcely hojied that it could ever 
revive. In 1841, an advance was made' from the Treasury at home of no ndnBard.ixiv.;i!i'2 
less than £155,000; and the governor was desired to draw no more, lie 
did not obey: his bills were dishonoured: he was removed from office; and 
his successor, t^aj)tain (irey, found that the annual expenditure of the colony 
was £150,000, while its rtivenue was only £30,000. The iieedfvil sudden 
reduction of such an ('xpenditure (which Governor Grey soon brought down 
to £35,000) occasioned great distress in the settlement; and society had 
almost to be organized afrc'sh. The Treasury at homo had to pay £400,000 
for the relief of this unfortunate colony.—Some advance towards giving a 
powder of self-government to this colony and that of New South Wales was 
made in 1842, by an enactment that their I.egi.slative Gouncil should consist 
partly of members electv'd by the people; and that, under Royal sanction, a 
gvmeral Assembly, chosen by popidar election, might be convened.—South 
Australia w'as not a convict colony; but Sydney .and Van Diemen's l.and were ; 
and they therefore afforded an unsatisfactory ground of argument about colo¬ 
nial government. Claims of a rejvrcsentativc system were easily met by 
displays of the difficulty of jmpular election in a community consisting largely 
of criminals : .and arbitrary measures are c<asily and fairly justified on the plea 
of the uutrustwortliy character of a large ehunent of the local society. Rut 
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there is a colony of ours, lying alone in the sea, unconnected even in idea 
with the transportation system, and with every pre-requisite for a perfect colo¬ 
nial experiment, whose fate shows something of what our colonial govern¬ 
ment is. 

The New Zealand islands have a climate and soil whicli point them out for 
occupancy by British colonists. British emigrants were Avilling to go ; and the 
inhabitants of New Zealand were eager to have them. The public at home 
showed an unusual desire to colonize these islands; and a Company was 
formed for tlie purpose, in the face of the reluctance of the government which 
threw every obstacle in the way. The main object of the Company was 
to make trial of Mr. Wakefield’s plan of self-sujrporting colonization. By this 
plan, the proceeds of the sale of land arc applied to the bringing out labour, 
in a regulated proj)ortion to the land; and the land and labour arc sufficiently 
concentrated, so as to prevent the ruinous dispersion of inhabitants, and isola- 
lation of settlements, which makc's colonization mere squatting, as to its social 
effects, when individuals are allowed to purchase more land than they can use, 
or to wander away bcjyond tin; reach of co-ojieration. The gov('rnment adopted 
no steady principle about claiming the territory; and neither furnished the 
original colonists with a government, nor allowed them to govern themselves 
till they could be legislated for. The Govia'iior sent out. Governor Hobson, 
seemed to think it the main business of himself and his officials to thwart 
and humble the of^cers of the Company; and the most flourishing of the young 
colonics of England was damaged in every way by his infliience;—in inter¬ 
course with the iicalivcs, in financial management, and in the spirits and temper 
of the settlers. In the summer of 1812, charges against Governor Hobson 
were transmitted by the colonists to the home government—charges of ruinous 
extravagance, of permitting his official servants to make unfair selections of 
land, and of applying £40,000 received for land sales to other purposes than 
the prcjpribcd one of bringing out labour. Before inquiry could be made, 
Governor Hobson died, having saddled this colony, meant to be self-s\ipport- 
ing, with a debt of £68,000. — Ca])tain Eitzroy was the next governor, and, if 
possible, a worse than his predecessor. He found he could not kee]) tin; 
expenditure of the colony down to £20,000 a year, though th« population was 
only 16,000 : and he resorted to a system of assiynals. He issued what he 
called “debentures” to the amount of £15,000—jmunissory itotes down to 
the value of 2s'. Complaining that they became “ unduly dopr<!ciated,” he 
made them a legal ttmder. While thus tampming with the currency of the 
colony, he had seriously shaken the security of the handl'd projterty of the 
emigrants by unsettling the terms of their land-purchases from the natives, 
after the payment had long been made; and further, he proffered a most 
untimely and pernicious conciliation and sjanpathy to a party of the natives 
who had massacred nine of our countrymen in cold blood—tomahawking them 
after they had laid down their arms; at the same time forbearing to avenge 
the cutting down of the British flag at the Custom House. Ca[)tain Eitzroy 
was recalled; but not before such a catalogue of oflences from ignorance, con¬ 
ceit, and ill-humour, had been recorded against him in the Debates and Com¬ 
mittee of Parliament, as makes it a matter of speculation on what principle 
colonial governors are appointed. After the New Zealand Company, which 
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was held in uiiiversal respect, had expended £300,000 of its own capital, and 
£300,000 more raised on credit, it had not ohlained ]iossession of a single acre 
of its lands : emigi-ants, who had paid cash for their land in England, conld 
not obtain access to it in the t-olonj’, from Captain I’itzroy’s refusal to fulfil 
conditionally an agreement between the government and the Com])uny, in reli¬ 
ance on which the settlers had made thedr purchases. T'he I’arliamentary 
Committee of Inquiry reported that the settlers had a clear right, as against 
the Crown lands, to the fulfilment of this agreement : hut they could not get 
their rights; and, ruined and forlorn, they Averc taking ship, as they could get 
a passage, to New Soulli Wales, or Australia, or hack to Jhigland, to hegin 
the world again rvithoiit means. Some of those who remained had tlieir houses 
pulled down and their crops hurned hy the natives; and the govciaior did not 
speak or stir in their hehall’, hnt gave to the aggressors, encouraged hy himself, 
such sympathy as he had. Ho suppressed tin'volnntiH.'r force raised hy the 
settlers for their own protection, and offered them, in compensation, fifty sol¬ 
diers to protect a region of 200 miles long, and inhahitedhy 10,000 persons.— 
The reserves of land nitule hy tin; (hm]>any for the natives were left unjtro- 
duclive, and nothing done of what rvould liave heen done hy the (a)m])any for 
their religious improvement and secular instruction; Avhile the governor 
assumed to take their jiart against the (-'om])any. Some of the Avorst acts of 
(hiptain I’itzroy Avere a])])roved hy the (hilonial f)iile(', and otlnns Avere not 
rebuked: and it Avas therefore against the Colonial Secretary, Lord Stanley, 
and his Office, that the complainants urged their case. “ If is, in truth,” said 
Mr. C. lluller, “the history of the Avar which the (Colonial Office has carried 
on against the colony of New Zealand. Is this an-exaggerated expression/ 
What emmiy of the Ihitish name and race could—AA'hat civilized enemy Avouhl— 
have brought such ruin on a llritish colony / .... A great colonial wrong is 
hefor(A you ; and indifh'rent a.s in geiu'ral you naturally are to the fortunes of 
colonists of Avhom you si'(' nothing, now that such a matter is brought to your 
attention, shoAV the ('olouial Office tliat it is not Avholly uneontrolled, and Avill 
not always be alloAvcd to sport Avith the interests of our eountrymen in the 
colonies.” 

Not cA’cn such treatment as has been detailed coidd ruin settlements of such 
nattiral advantages as those of Ncav Zealand. Governor Grey, who had 
already Avon a high character as successor to Governor GaAvler, came from 
Adelaide to try Avhat could he done in Ncav Zr'aland. H(' at once re])rcssed and 
protected tlu' natives, rctn'nchcd the expenditure, vindicated the honour of 
the liritish flag, and left the settlers as free as possible, to manage their 
private affair.s, and pros])er in their oavu way. And thus, though tlie colony 
may not he all that it might hav(' been long ago—all that Avas hoped when 
the first shij) sailed from our shores for the new land, Avhen a ci-OAvd of the 
foremost men in England gave a parting cheer to the anxious hut hopeful 
emigrants, and Avhen some of the emigrants themselves Avere from among the 
first men in England—it is at least a colony of irrepressible and rising fortunes. 
Its original peculiarity Avas that it represented a complete and highly-civilized 
society, a proportion from all ranks, from the kindred of nobles and the bishop 
down to the hedger and ditcher. Thus is its intellectual and moral welfare 
secured, as well as its material prosperity. Ncav Zealand is, after all, perhaps, 
the most promising of liritish colonies. 
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In Canada, Lord Sydenham was succeeded by Sir Charles Ilagot, who opened 
the second Session of the united C'auadiaii parliament on tlie 8th of September, 
1842. lie did not find, as Lord Sydenham had anticipated, that every thing- 
■was norv so settled that atl'airs •^vould run in grooves, with only a very gentle 
force to push them, lie was obliged to make au immediate choice between 
two great ditliculties ; and a source of disturbance was opened u]) during his 
short administration which makes our relations with ('anada at this day as 
doubtful as they have ever been. 

Trvo leaders -who had bc^eii in Opposition in liOrd Sydenham’s time now 
found themselves stronger than the government in the Assembly. Mr. 
Baldwin, the leader of a small liberal i)arty in what was lately Upper Canada, 
and M r. Lafoutaine, the leader of the French party in what had been 1 ,ow('r 
(’anada, found a largo majority to their hand in the Assembly. The 
(Tovernor-fjlencral must now choose bet-vveen sanctioning the preponderance 
of this radical party, and governing by the sup])ort of the minority in the 
Assembly. It being now tin; princijtle of Canadian government to rule in 
accordance -with the majority of the representatives, he did the thing 
thoroughly, making Baldwin and Lafoutaine his iMinist('r.s. Lie joined with 
them a cautious and st'usiblc man from Lord Durham’s coadjutors -^Ir. 
Daly, whose jnesouce in the Cabinet might be hoped to act as a restraint on 
any political intcaujierance. 'J'he diiiiculty -which -svould have embarrassed 
the administration of Sir (k liagot, if he had remained in his otiice, related to 
comp(‘nsation for losses sustained in tin; rebellions, A Hill for compensation 
for losses suffered by lovalists was so altered in the«Assembly as to includo 
losses suffered at the hands of the loyalists—^that is, the sohliery, ^olunteers, 
and others. Mr. Baldwin ])roposed and carried this alteration. The sum 
voted -^vas 40,000/.; but no means of raising it were provided. 'Ibis very 
important amendment caused little discussion and no apprehension at the 
time, though it has since appeared too like the running of a mine under the 
new Canadian constitution which may blow it to pieces. The loyidists of 
Canada M'(‘st wanted to have their comjiensation jiaid out of the general 
revenue of tin? Union; but the now dominant jKirty objected to this, and gave 
notice that claims on the same fund would be made by sufferers in (ainada 
l^ast. This was so alarming, that the loyalists dro])pcd the subject for the 
present, and the other party had no wish to revive it—perceiving doubth'ss 
how its discussion must renew the conflict of races. Sir (!harle.s Bagot’s 
health presently gave way. Before the (uid of the year, he was too ill to 
remain ; and he died soon after his return to Lngland. 

Sir (Jharles T. Metcalfe succeeded him, in Fc'bruary 1843. The same 
policy was carried on, and the same Ministry n'mained in power. The fine 
qualities of this excellent ruler were known through his government of 
Jamaica, where he had been sent by Lord Melbourne’s Ministry in 1839. 
For a few months, all appeared to go well; but in the autumh, disputes 
arose out of a claim made by his Ministry to be (consulted about appointments 
to office, which all agreed to be the prerogative of the crown. The Ministry 
resigned, in consequence of the refusal of Sir ('. Metcalfe to admit their right 
to be consulted; and the session closed hastily before its business was 
finished. For some time, there was no Ministry: and when there w'as, it was 
a moderate “ English” ministry—Mr. Daly and Mr. Draper benng the' leading 
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reprt.!.st'Titativcs iii it of the two soctioiis of country. Tlie l''ron<!li party wore now 1845-4(5. 

ill (.Ijipositioii for nearly four years; and now tlierefore was the lime for settling 

the allair of the 40,000/. Ihc (Tovcrnor-tfencral and his (Ahinet adniitled 

the justice of giving comjiensalioii to sulferers of hoth parties: hut tin' doing 

it was ditficult in the extreme. Instead of charging the money for Canad.a 

West on tlie general revcniu', they apinopriated to tlie purpose two local funds 

which were paid almost entirely by the Engii.sh in the western ])roviiice. So 

far all went nell. The trouble was -with tlie oilier province. .\ Commissionev 

was appointed to manage th(> busine.ss, with regard to Canada East:—to 

manage it, every body thought: but it soon ajiiieared that tliey had jiower 

only to receive claims, and not to decide upon them. 4'lie (!ommissioners 

:i])j)lied to the Executive to know how they were to distinguish between 

claims from rebels, and those proffered by persons not actually involved in the 

rebellion. The an.swer was that none were to be excluded but those who had 

been convicted by law; and when one of the leadens, I'xiled to 15<-nnuda 

under Lord Durham’s Ordinance, applied ])ersonally to the Oovernor-Oeneral r.-it.-im 

to know what he ought to do, the Oovernor-Oeneral desiri-d him to send in isis ' * 

his account, reminding him with a smile that, he had not been convicli'd by 

hivv , the Ordinance under which he was sent to lli rmuda being declared 

ilh'gal. Still no disturbance arose. I5ut Sir Charles jMetcalfe (now made 

liOrd .Metcalfe) till ill, and after fearful sutferings, nobly borne for many 

months, was comiielled to relimpiish his government; and he returned to 

I’.ngland at (he close, o§ 1845, not with the slightest, hope of rein f, but to 

make way fir a successor adeipiatc to the jmblic service. Honours were 

showered on him on his return; and, in the midst of (he anguish of disease. 

.such a be;n l as his must have mijoyi'd the demonstriitions of sympathy and 
resjicet which met him evi'i y where. I5ut, as he said in one of his last rejilies to 

addresses, (he grava' was open at his feet: and he sank into it in the ne.xt.. 

September, mourned by all jiarties in Camida, and by the wludi' political hHni'''s- 

world at home. Lord Cathcart administered (he government for nearly a 
year, till Lord Elgin went out as {iovernor-denera], a few months after (he 
date which closes our History, 

The Lafontaine .Ministry was rc'stored—the “ Daly Draper Cidiinet” luiving 
fallen into a minority in the Assembly, and made matters worse' by an txjieri- 
ment of a geiu'nil eh'ction. The restored .Ministry ])roci'eded in the compen- 
Kation matter, bringing into the Asse'inbly a Hill by which compensation was 
to be given to all who were not formally convicted of high treason; and the 
charge would fall on tin- general revi'niu's of Canada. Now, by far the 
bn ■ger jiart of the (axes is jiaid by others than the I'ri'nch—the I rencu making spi'it.-inir, isn, 
for them.selves (he gri'ater number of the commodities which others imjiort,— 
such as sugar, tcdiacco, and material for clothing. Thus (he Hritish jiarty see 
that taxes jiaid by themsedves, and not by the ])ar(y claiming comjiensation, 
will go to build u]) (he fortunes of those whom they call rebels. Enhajijnly, 
there is a wide diversity of ojiiniou as to whether this is an Im]»('riid or a local 
(luestion. iSoine say tlrat it i.s an Imjierial ipiestion, because it is of the same 
bearing as a (piestion of amnesty after rebellion. Others look at it as a lociil 
(juarrel about a matter of finance Jind party iiseendancy. It do('.s not lie 
within our bounds to discuss this controversy. It is scarcely necessiiry even to 
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say, that it lias kindled a war of opinions in Canada which seems hut too 
likely to revive the war of races, and endanger the ])('rmanencc of the policy 
cemented with the hearts’ hlood of a succession of devoted rulers. 

In 1845, misfortunes befel the city of (luehec hy which it was reduced to 
nearly the size that it wais when Wolfe I'cll before it. More than two-thirds 
of the city were destroyed by lire in the months of May and .Tune. These 
large tires seldom leave nuudi cause for regret to a subsequent century ; 
as it is usually the primitive, ill-built, unwholesome part of a great city which 
is devouri'd by the flames. In this case, it was the w’ooden part of Quebec 
that was destroyi’d—the narroii' streets between the river and the rock, where 
was found most tliat was foul and disnqmtable. IMueh else Avent also— 
churches, wharves, ship-yards, and a hospital full of sick persons, many of 
whom iimished in tlii' llnnn's: and the immediate' distress amidst tlu; enormous 
destruction of preqim-ty, and crowdingol'houseless thousands, was very terrible; 
and, when the lire of .June dre.ve them forth a second ^me, almost overwhelm¬ 
ing. Rut the Qui'leec of a ee-ntury hence will be all the better fur the accident, 
(ienerous help was sent from far and near, and the citizens have probably 
aheady learned to look back witlnnit mneh regret to the (ireat Fires of 
1815. 

There seems to have been a fatality about fires during this jx'iiod. Just a 
y('ar after the second Quebec lire, the city of St. John's. .Newfoundland, rvas 
almost destniyed. Seare('ly a fourth ])art remained, 'fhe houses lu'ir' weia; 
built of wood; and the stores in tin; warehouse's we^e chiefly oil and blubber, 

,and other combustible substance.s. A complete swe'c]) seems to have been 
made of the ffiiurches, and the gove'vninent and other ])ublic offices. During 
till' summe'r months, the greater jeart of the inhabitants were living in temts, 
provided^rom the army stores. 

In 1842, there had bee'ii such a fii'c at Hamburg; that the jx'ojde thought 
the day of Judgment was come. Cburebes v\('re falling like ricks in the 
flame. Carts were on fin' in the squares, and boats on the river. Terrified 
hors(!S strove to plunge into tin' .Vlsl('r. Amidst blinding showers of ashes, 
those' who wen' drive'll beyond their wits sank on tlu'ir knet's, screaming, 
wi'cping, and praying; and hardy thieves jiillaged the house's that steiexl eijie'ii. 
2(K)() houses we're ch'stroyeel; 50,001) pe'rsons wi're left homedess ; and the' hiss 
of pnipe'rty was eemipute'el at 7,000,000/. Libe'ial aid was sent from this 
country, as from eithe'rs.—'I'hc greater jrart eif Smyrna was burnt elown in 
• July 1845, 4000 houses and many publiee buiklings being destroyed.—In (hiba, 
the richest part of thei rich e-.ity of Matanzas jierished in like manner: anil 
again, in the same month, July 1845—bringing live of the greatest fires of 
modern times within the compass of two months—occurred tlie last fearful 
Mew York conflagration, in which 302 dwellings were destroyed, and above 
, 2,000,000/. of property. It sei'ins impossible that some les.sons should not be 
derived by the world from such sjioctacles as these as to the construction of 
dwellings, if not a.s to the guardianship of such a power as fire. .Meantime, it 
is as well to admit the purification that it brings, through however hard an 
experience. 
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A T the oponiii" of the ses.sion of 184-'), there seemed to he hut. one trouhle- 
some controversy agitatiiij.^ the community, 'riie harvest of IS 1 | had 
been }i,ood; and tlierefore inovisions were moderate in ])riee, trade was Inisk, 
the operative classes rvej'e contenti'd, the revenue was steadily rising, and even 
Ireland was ([uieler than usual. 'I'hc one troublesonu; controversy was—as 
ne(‘d hardly he said—about the Corn Laws. 

The “landed interest” was resth'ss and inieasy. Tlie Ta'ague ^va^ as busj 
as (‘ver, and visibly groWing more jiowerful in this season of ])ios])erity, tlunigh 
it had been rvidely said that its inllmmce had been wludly due to the (fetress 
of 1810—13. If was also evidt'nl, tbotigh the truth was admitted with the 
utmost reluctance, that Sir R. I’eel was rising yearly in the favour of the 
mamd'actnring and eonimereial classes, by whom he was regarded as so (h - 
cided a free-tra(h>r, that everytliing might he ho])ed from him, as time ujiened 
to him o])port,unities for carrjing out bis prinei])li'S, in regard to other food 
than meal and fisli, and gnulen veg('lables. lA'w, ])erhaps, put this antici- 
])alion into words; but there wi're many land-owners and many fanmus who 
let it li(^ in tlu'ir minds tube riwolved in sidifary rides and walks, and com-* 
])ared with what tliey lu ard among their neighbo\ns : and there wme a multi¬ 
tude of commereial men who, ])raelised in discerning the course of eonimereial 
events, and <d’politi<-s in connexion with them, foresaw that the tii<tt. pres,sure 
upon the food-market must occasion a ri'peal (d the corn laws, and that Sn 
11. I’eid was more likely to elfect the change than any other man. hecause he 
kmwv and had done most about free tradi', and because ho was the only man 
we had who could govern under dillieulties. The AVliigs were phalged to a 
fixed duty, which the free-traders wnre rcsidved not to aciejit. Sir R. I’eel 
and his government were ]dedged to nothing but to do what events might re- 
(juire. Tlu'V had stood by their Sliding Seale for two years, because, as they 
declared, they saw no naison for ri'jx'aling it till it had had a full trial : hut 
they had not said that it would ]nove cipial to any trial; mmdi less had they 
refused to withdraw' it if it should he found to fail. It is a ])roof of the 
powei' of educational and class prejudice that they and the AVhigs could so 
long cling to the proved mischief of agricultural protection: but the minds 
of the Peel Alinistry were now avowedly o])en to evidence as to whether all 
agricultural jrrotection was more of an evil than a good, and w'hether, if an 
evil, it was a removable one. On this ground alone, the Ministry was regarded 
as in any way unstable, at the commencement of the session of 1845. On 
this, the manufacturing and commercial clas.ses were watchful, while the 
agricultural interest was suspicious. About every thing else, every hody was 
better satisfied than usual, except the lab' AYhig Ministers, and some of their 
adherents. 
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contimu'd. Tito Iloyal .Spoooli, oii (bo itli of Fobruary, sbowod tliat the 
govornmcnt d('sirod its cuntimiaiioo. Otliov objoot.s indicated in the Spooob 
wore tlio o.stablishmont of the now Irish cullooos, and a sanitary systoni, in 
pursuance of (ho Report of the Sanitary (/omniission, which had jirst pub¬ 
lished the results of its inquiries. Tin' ])roj)osals about the Irish colleges 
deprived the Alinistors of the ooinpanionship of .Mr. (iladstono, wlio conceived 
himself to bo do])rlvod of liberty to proceed by certain o])inions which he had 
publi.shed before he canu' into olliec, eoncernin<t tlie r('lations betrveen a 
Christian Church and State. ' Air. (Gladstone carefully explained that he had 
no thought of casting censure on his colleague.s, or of deciding what ought to 
be doiU! under the ])ecidiar circumstances of any society, lie acted with a 
view' to the preservation of his own consistency, after having addressed the 
world in a published tieatise. This exjdanation extinguished the reports 
which were ])revalent of eiitical and dangerous mea^res to be j)ro]>osed by 
tlie Aliiiistry which had so alarmed Air. Cladstone as to cause his retiia'iiu'nt. 
Every body was sorr) to lose him ; and tln^ general Impression seemed to be 
that he was imm' scrupulous than was necessary. Rut recent exi)eri('nee of 
AVhig tenacity of ofliee had disposed men to value even an umbie delicacy. 
fin,\mial statf- According to Sir R. I’cel’s new and advantagt'ous ]dan of bringing forward 
the financial statt'inent at the earliest possible- time, tlu' discussion on the 
Income Ta.x wa.s entered upon on tlm 14th of i'’ebruary. .Much had been 
expected from the I’reniier on tlu' oeeavsion ; but his speech sinqeassed antici- 
^)ation ; be'ing indeed one of the finest of his many fine financial exjiositious. 
He was in excellent spirits; and with good reason. The imjuoiement in tlu! 
revenue was such that a surjilus of £5,000,000 at tlie least would be found in 
the Exc^quer in the next .\])ril. Rut our rapidly extending comnu'ice 
required increased naval guardianship ; and he intended to jiropose an increased 
naval exjienditure ol' £1,000,000. There were to be new' naval stations in 
the (Jhiniise seas, in the Pacific, and on the coast of .Africa. If the Income tax 
were abolished, then' might b<' no deficiency the next year; but tlu'ri? would 
the year afu'r. To the Alinister it apjieared wiser to continue the Income 
Tax, and use the opportunity of the surplus to reduce more Customs duties.— 
suoAii 1)1 no. be took the Sugar duties. He proposed to reduce the duty on unre¬ 

fined sugar from the West Indies and the Alauritius from £5.s'. 3t/. to 14,s-., and 
that on East India to 18.v. Sr/., in order to jireserve the existing proiiortions. 
The ])roteetive duty on foreign free-labour sugar was to be reduced to !).s'. 4r/., 
so that duty on such foreign sugar uould noiv be ll.'J.v. 2r/. The jiartially- 
reflned sugars of Rritish production w'ere reduced from 25.v. ,‘h/. to lO.v. 4r/.; 
that from India to 21.S. !)r/,; and (hat on free-labour foreign to 28,v, Thus, 
while the protecting duty on unrefined sugar was lowered to B.v. 4r/., that on 
])artially-rr'fined was increased by ll.s. 4r/. The jnohibitory duty on refined 
sugar was exchanged, as regarded Rritish produce, for one of 18.v, 8f/. on 
refined, and 21.v. on double-refined sugar. It wais expected that these changes 
would reduce the price of sugar to the consumer at least 1 jf/. per pound; 
more probably 1 Ir/. The loss to the revenue in the first year was calculated 
1)1 TIES at .£1,800,()()().—Next, all the export duties which remained on the list were 

ABol.tMHvD * 

to Ik* abolishiKl. .Ainonji’ was iliat on coal; and (lie Minister declared 
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the release;; and that no moreAvould he heard of eonihinatious to restrict tlie ' 

su])[)ly of coal, and to enhance its luice. Tlie loss from the aholilion of the 

coal duty Avas estimated at .£120,000.—X’exl, it Avas ])ro])osed to abolish tin; 

duties oil 4d0 out of !Sld artiides of raAV material of manufactures ;—a chanee i)iriis..N iiaw 

. . \ ^ MaJ 1 UlALs. 

AA Inch AAOuld extinguish the trouhlesomr and hurdemsonu' Avarehousiiijj;-system. 

'This Avould release the rarv material of silk, hem]), and Ihix ; certain yarns ; 
furniture Avoods; animal and AX'eetahle manures ; and a ereat number of ores, 
drills, and dye-stuffs. StaA es for coojiers’ Avork Avere another exemjited article, 
on Avhieh alone the loss to the 'Tri'asury AAOuld be ,Cd0,000. 'fhe loss on the loO 
article.? aaiis estimated at £.'{20,000 ; a sum Avell AAorth supjilyiu" in another 
Avay, in consideration of such a disburdenine- of manufactures as Avas proposed. 

A more important article of raAv material than any of these Avas colton-AAOol. 

Thoueh it yii'lded a reA'cnue more than double the Avhole •l.‘!0 —a iz., £(iSI),000— 
the AlinistiT ])ro])osed t 4 sAA'cej) aAvay the duty altonA'ther. So much for the 
(Customs duties. As for the i'lxeise, the Auction duty was to he abolished, i.\< et, ui un. 
and some alteration to he made in auctioneers’ licenses. The (Hass duty had 
amounted to 200 and eA'eu 300 j)(‘r cent, on its manufacture. It aaus uoaa’ to 
he remitted. The ('xciseman aaxis uoaa' no lumber to intrude his mischievous 
and vexatious jiresence in elass-hoii.ses: and tin' ])eoj)le mij^ht enjoy the 
envied privilee'e of .some other countries in havin'^ Auirious artiele.s of domestic 
convenience made of the cleanly and beautiful material of glass. Hut there 
Avouhl he something better than the comfort of having milk-])ans, handle.? of 
doors and draAvers, lam])s, and candlesticks, Ac. of glass; something better 
than rivalling the sjrlendid Rohemian glass to he found in our dravA ing-rooms : 
something better than the sjnead of ])late-glas.s aa indoAvs:—Sir R. Peel ex¬ 
plained to the House; that the balance sjiring of a chronometer he ill hi.s 
hand, made of glass, Avas more to he relied on amidst extreme, changes of 
temper.iture than one of metal: and thus the ])ur])oses ol' science Avould he 
])romoted ; a.s they must he by fhe rimiov.il of ('very imjiediment in the Avay of 
the imjirovement of lenses and tin; jierfecting of light-houses, and of optical 
in.struments of every kind. In the o])inion of tin' Sanitary (Jommissioners, 
and of all who kncAV most of the state of Ireland, the removal of the glass 
duty Avas likely to prove of more adA'antage to the health and comfort of the 
poor than even the repeal of the AAindoAv duty. This important aiticde, 
chargc'd Avith duty tAvo or tlm-e times exceeding its natural cost, had yielded 
,£(112,000 ;—a sum little Avorth the social mischief of the tax.—The total loss 
by these reductions Avould he about £3,33S,000 ;—nearly amounting to the 
estimated sur])]us of April tAvi'lvemonths—su])])osing the naval expenditure to 
he increased as ])ro]) 0 .sed. This Avas Avithout reckoning the decreas(' in the 
])ublic estahli.shments Avhich Avould folloAv u])on soA ast a reduction of taxation. 

'J'he experiment Avould he called <a hold one; and so it Avas • hut the ri'sulfs of 
the former great (’xperrmenf. of the same kind aacic' very encouraging. The 
Income tax had not cau.sed’any visible reduction in other hranclu's ot revenue ; 

Avhile the losses in the Customs branch Avere in course of being ra])idly tilled 
up. 'The term for Avhich the continuan(;e of the Income tax Avas proposed 
Avas, again, three years. As no one could I'ori'see the apjiroacliing potato-rot. 
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1845. tlicrc was every reason to anticipate that, in April 1848, the tax might be 
removed; and this was the ho])c held out by the MiTiistor. 

4’he most obvious thing about this scheme was that there was no popularity- 
seeking in it. There had been no agitation against the taxes now repealed, 
while tliere could be no doubt of the delight of the nation if the Income tax 
had beem aholislied. With such a surplus, a less far-sighted ^Minister would 
have iibolished it. Sir 11. Ihad, instead of giving this immediate delight, 
preh'ned tising the opportunity of prosperity to strengthen and deepen the 
foundations of our i7idustrial and eoimuereial u cslfare. The obvious greatness 
of tliis policy secured respect for his sclunne, even from those who most opposed 
])artieular jjortions of it. 

When the discussion came on, on tlu' 17th, it appeai’ed that many mi'inhers 
ent('rtained objections to one or anotlier ])ortion of the scheme; but tlu' <'on- 
tinuanc(^ of the Ineonie tax was—to tlie great satisfaction of the country at 
large, who by this time understood their own interest in its coutinuanca' till 
'iT."'"''trade shotild he fully obtained—voted by a majority of tlOS in a House of 
318.—Tlie strongest opposition, because the best grounded in principle, was 
against the sugar duties, iMr. IMilner Gibson moving a resolution against 
differential duties. But Ministers were too strong to be effectually o]>pos<'d 
i.\xx ojj a,ny part of their measure ; and tlieir Hills became law on the Sth of .May. 

1 i.Ti:itAi. At the clos(: of the session it a])peared to observers ;is if scareely any thing 
iNri.m.,!,. Corn laws had been talked of, when once the business of tlie budget 

had been settled. Whatever subject was inti'odueed, that of the (van laws 
jm'senlly api)eared and swallowed it up. Tin; farmers’ friends were complaiii- 
ing that uheat was at 45.s'. in s 2 )lte of tin' new Sliding Scale; and the farmer’s 
other kind of friends, the free-traders, wen' complaining on his behalf that be 
cotild not^make his lanel answer, oii account of legal restrict ion under the name 
of protection. The new manure, called Guano, was brought at vast ex|)ense, 
from a distance of almost half the world, when the farnu'r might obtain a far 
better manure, and more ol'it, on his land, if he might only import ])rovender 
for a sufficient ]rro])ortion of stock. The land was not half cultivated; and the 
])oasantry wore consetpienlly insudieiently ein])loyed, and tin; labouring classes 
insufficiently fed. Other speakius had coni])as.sion for the landlords ; and 
others again for the labourers. I'rom whatever point the question was lookial 
at, it wars (dear that all the three classes who, however ojqiosed in reality, weie 
included together under the designation of “the agricultural interest,” wen; 
in a low and discontenbal slate—and while it was so, the (piestion of the (\)rn 
laws must of neces.sity hi' always coming uppermost. Mr. (hibch'n moved for 
a Committee of Iiujuiry into the existing agricultural distress and its causes, 
Hmiwini, ruxTiii. }ie wanted to say before he w^as def'ated by a majority of 92 

in a House of 334. The answ'cr of the governmi'iit, by the mouth of Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, was that such (hunmittecs were never of any use—that 
knowledge enough had been obtained already—aiid that the sensitive agricul¬ 
tural interest would be alarmed, and suppose that government contemplated 
the withdrawal of their protection. 'Whatever he said in evidence of the im¬ 
proving condition of agiiculture w-as ov(;rthrown by the counter statements of 
Conservatives as w'ell as Frec-trad(‘rs, who brought proof, from the votes of 
agricultural bodies in various parts of England, that tin; distress was not light 
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and partial, Imt general and very severe. Tliere were a fenvunguarded vvord.s, 1^45. 

however, in Mr. Herbert’s .speeeli which did more good to the free? trade cause '--—^ 

than all the feeble things he said—Tiot in favour of the principle of protection, 
for he said nothing of the sort—hut against inimcdiato change. Mr. Sidney 
Herbert was a young man, and ardent, as young men in or out of the goverii- 
incnt usually are, in pcditical discussion. His ardour found little scope in a 
negative and halting speech like that which he h;ul to tnakc in rejdy to ]\Ir. 
t’obden ; and it broke out in a sentence, one of whose phrases was never again 
drop])ed while the controversy lasted : “ He must add further, as (he repre- Kxmu. 

•sentiitive of an agricultural constituency, that it Mould be distasttd'ul to tint 
agriculturists to come whining to Ihirliiimt'nt at every ]>eriod of tem])orary dis- 
tn'ss ; nor would (hey do so. I’arliament have accorded to the agriculturists 
a certain amount of n'diua'd jn’otection. M"i(h th;it they are content; and in 
adv(!rse <’ir(aimstances, such as failure of cro]) and the like, they would meet 

tliem manfully, and ])ut their shoulders to the Mheel. H(' Mas of 

opinion that they could not do better than to folloM’ the excellent advice .... 
to e.x])end ca])ital on (heir farms and in imju'ovements of the laud, and so by 
(heir oM ii etforts restore ])ros])erity. Tlie government had no M'ish to maintain 
a high mono])ol)'nithout alteration, as it had jnoved; nor had it m.ule any 
])romises to the agriculturists of certain prices in corn, M’hich they kiu m' that 
no hiM’ could give.”—Such language as (his from a reinescntative of an agri- 
cultmal cf>nsti(uency, rvas receired Milh dismay by the farnu'rs all o\er Ihig- 
land. 'riu'v comjdained of the mock('ry of exhorting tluan to ]nit ca])i(al into 
their laud mIicu their ca]>i(al Mas all gone; they Mere shocked at the avoMal 
that ])iices could not be regulated bylaw; they Mere assured at last, in (he 
roughest May. that they Mere to have no more aid from (he government; but 
the insuth'iabh' insult Mas the phrase about coming “M’hining” for jerotection. 

'file free-traders thanked the' young statesman for that M'ord ; and (hey made' 
good usi' of it as long as it Mas Minited. Erom that night too they looked 
u]K)u him, and thend'on! upon his colleagues, as their omui. AVhatevcr Mr. 

Herbeu't and his colleagues might themselves think of their position and pros- 
])ects, it M-as clear to the free-traders every wliere that they M'antcd only a little 
more enlightennu'ut—a little further disentanglement from the incjudices of a 
life—to join heartily in SMceping aM'ay the mischiel of ])rotection to agricul- 
turi'. 'riiere muis now no ditferenci' of ])rinciple between the ministry and the 
free-traders. It had become a ineri! (juestion of prudence, in a narroM' sense 
it M'as called a cpiestion of good faith ; but those mIio most strongly insisted 
that all actual ]iledges must be kept, perceived that the tinu' must hi‘ near 
when conviction of the truth on the part of (he farmers themselves must bring 
"on an absolution on every hand. 

A few nights after the vote on l\Ir. Cobden’s motion, the cause ot tlu' free¬ 
traders was Midi ph'aded by' an antagonfst. Air. Miles moved that th(' surplus niimarj, lxmim. 
rev(;nue of the time shoidd b(' a])plied to the relief of the agricultural intru'cst; 
and ho made bitter complaints of the last Sliding Scale, as udiolly inefFectual 
for the relief of the farmers. His speech was one long complaint of the 
plenty that ovtnspri'ad the land—the abuiuhince of corn and the cheapness of 
meat. He laid himself open to the admonitory reply that it M'as impossible to 
set about making food scarce and dear; and that the proper course evidently 
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1845. was for tlio fanners to study liow to produce the requisite abundance at home 
^by improved cultivation, nitliout which it must assuredly be obtained from 
onnsiiirt, ixxvm, ;ii)i-()ad. As Sir James Graham observed (premising' that he considered pro¬ 
tection to agricnhaire just and necessary) Mr. Milos’s statements re(|uired 
rather a repeal of the (lorn laws and of what remaim'd of the tariff than so 
small a measure as,he ])ro])osed: but Sir James Graham did not admit the 
facts with regard to the si'verily and pn'valence of ae'vicullnral distress. 
Before the debate closed, some words were uttered by an enemy of the e-overii- 
ment which, read after the event, prove what expectations were abroad. The 
rancour and levity of Mr. IFisraeli’s speeches prevent (heir beine- rtdic'd on for 
accuracy of statement: but, like all other s}) 0 (!ehes, they make nneonscious 
revelations of fact 'which are valuable in the retrospect. Gn this occasion, 
whih' the tone of insult goes for nothing, the prophecy is a fact of some weight. 
After saying that Sir II. Peel “ sends down his valet, who says in the genteel- 
nnnsard, ixxnii. cst manner, ‘We can have no whining here,’ ” Mr. D’israeli proceeded, “ I’ro- 
1<'clion a])pears to b(! in about tbe same condition that I’rotcstantism was in 
1S28. The country will draw its moral. For my ]Ktrt, if we are to ha\e fn'c 
trade, I, wlio honour gc'nius, jn-efer that such measures should be ])ro])osed liv 
the hon. member for 8t()ek])orl (Mj-. Cobden) tlian by one who, thro\q;li skil¬ 
ful ])arliam('utary maineuvres, lias tanqiered with tlic gem'rous confidence of a 
gri'at peo])le and of a great jiarty. For myself, I care not what may be (In' 
result. Dissolve, if you please-, tin- jiarliament you have betra)('d, and apjieal 
to the people rvho, 1 believe, mistrust you. For nu- there remains this a t least 
—the opportunity of ex])ressing thus publicly my belief that a Conservative 
government is an organized hypocrisy.” 

Mr. Miles’s motion being negatived, tivo more debates on the great subject 
remained. On the llrd of .Inne, .Mr. M’ard moved for a Committee of In(|uiry 
on tin- burdens and exemptions of the landi-d interest : and on the lOth, Mr. 
\ illiers brouglit forward Ins annual motion on tlu- ('orn laws. On .Mr. 
Utinvird, l.xxx. M aid’s motion, the jirotectioiiists’ majority was 1.S2 to 10!); and on iMr. 

\’illiers’s, 2ol to 122. These debates .showed a marked advance in tln- 
u.iiis.mi, iw.-ii. question. Sir James Graham rejii-aled with increased enqihasis hisconrietion 
tliat tlie jirosperity of the landed interest was dependent on that of other 
classes ; and that a gradual repeal of protection ivoiild prove to be necessary 
for agriculture, as for every otber interest, lie only ])rotested against sudden¬ 
ness. .\notb('r signilleant fact ivas that laird J. Bussell, in bringing forward 
Uaiisaifi, ixxx. a set of Besolutions on the condition of the labouring classes, declared that 
he could not now recommend the fixed duty of S.v, which he had proposed in 
1841. lie siqijiosed no om- would jiropose a smaller duly than J.v.: and he. 
if it Avas his affair, should propose one of 4.s'., 5.v., or (w. 'J’he cause Avas now 
felt to be Avon. It was universally understood that Lord J. Bussell nevi-r 
Avent before jmblic opinion, and that* he rarely if ever knew the extent and 
bearing of jmblic ojiiiiion. If he, then, admittcal that four years hud autho¬ 
rized him to reduce his fixed duty one half (for he invited jiressnre to make it 
4.S.) it became almost a calculable matter hoAv soon the Whig leader Avould 
admit that the other half of his fixed duty avus indefensible. And the amusing 
looseness of his terms of jwoposal—tin; offered choice of four, five, or si.x 
shillings—gave the strongest imjiression of a temporary playing Avith the. 
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subject, in prepar<vtion for rvorking it sc^riously. P'roin tliis iiighi, it was 1845. 
tiiken for granted every where that the Wliig loaders were in eoinpetilion with ^ 

the existing Ministry for tlie rc])eal of the Corn laws : and even tlie qiujstion 
of time was brought within a narrow eorn})ass. 

The Royal Speech on tin; prorogation of Iharliamont, on the !)f]i of August, 
rvas the last thoroughly cheerful Speech which the nation was to enjoy I'or 
some time. In the account given to lier Majesty, through the Speaker, of 
the work of the session, we find that, besides the busiin.-ss already noted-— 

Irish Education, Rritish Railways, and fiscal improvements—the ])arliament 
had aniend(;d the law of Scotland in regard to the relief of tin; poor, jno- 
nioted the Drainage of Land, and Enclosure of (,'oninions, and extended tlie 
provisions of the Rank Act of last year, with some modifications, to tlie Banks 
of Scotland and Ireland. The prevailing imjiression oi' thosi; who watched 
tlie course of jiarliamonfar)' aifairs was, that the disintcgiiitiou of jiarlit's wtis 
proceeding more and more rajiidly ; as the eonimertaal element rose above the 
agricultural; and that from this change there could be no rest or pause till 
tlie agricullural interest h:id obtiiiued that freedom, and consc(|Ucnt stimulus 
and intelligence, which had caused the expansion of interests that were 
erronetni.sly considered to be antagonistic. 

Meantime, it had begun to rain. It began to rain, after a cold and late Bad \Vi- Aiiiifii. 
spring, at ihi' beginning of the summer; and it seemed as if it was never 
going to leave olf again. In some ])arts of the country, tlie sun was senreely 
■seen from the month of May till the lu'Xt spring. Those wdio first marked 
the pi'rsevi'ranee of the soft-falling rain thought of the budding and blossom¬ 
ing ])romised in Scripture, wlnne the snow and rain arc shown forth as 
illustrations of the fertilizing infiuenci's of Providence ; and thus far, there 
was nothing but hope of good. Then, as tin' fall went on, w'ith less softness, 
and more chill, and fewer iiitc'rmissions, men began to fear for the harvest, 
and to caleuliite that much dry foreign wdieat. would be nece.ssary to mix 
with our own damj) and unripened grain. Then aro.se the fear that our own 
inferior grain would not keep,—so thoroughly ready for sprouting would 
some of it appear to be ; and, in the midst of this, it became clear that 
throughout Europe, with a few local cxccptioms, the harvest would luovc a 
defieicut oiii'; .so that, nnhiss there AV.as unusual abundance in Ainmica, tbe 
jirospect was a I'earful one. Still, the most sagacious and the most timid 
were far from conceiving what the rain wa.s doing by its persevering continual 
soaking into the ground. First, a market-gardener Imre and there, a farmer, ii,., 
an Irish cottier, saw a browm spot ajipear on the margin of the leaf of 
the potato, and did not remember ever to have seen such a thing before. 

The brow'll spot grew' black aiuj spread, and covered the stalk, till a whoh' 

])Otato field looked as if a scorching wind had ]iassed over it. Yet, perhajis, 
the roots might appear to be in a good staff': and oni' man would let llu' 
plants alone, while another wanild nunv oft' the tops, and wait to see what 
happened. The stealthy rain had, by some means yet as mysterious as ever, 
generated some minute plague—of what nature nobody yet knows, if indeed 
it is certain that the rain was the instrument;—a plague so minute that no 
microscope has yet (.'onvicted it, yet so pow'erful that it was soon to overthrow 
governments, and derange commeree, and affect for all time to conn, the 
voi.. 11 . 
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1845. political fixtc of England, and settle the question of the regeneration or the 
^ destruction of Ireland. The minute plague spread and spread, till it black¬ 
ened thousands of acres, aifd destroyed the food of millions of men. In some 
wholesome regions, the last to be affected, the iuhtibitants would hardly 
believe what they heard and read. The newspapers were exaggerating 
shamefully for some political object: the League was trading on the rain, 
and frightening the juiblic: jxrivatc correspondents were credulous, and too 
fond of excitement: their own potatoes, and most of their neighbours’, looked 
very well: and the clergy were again ready with rebuke of anxiety and doubt, 
saying that there liad always been talk of bad weather, but that, somehow or 
othoir, there was always a harvest. When, in such a favoured region, two or 
three benevolent gentry stored up their own sound potatoes for the use of the 
sick and the aged in case of nct'd^ and laid in rice and macaroni and other 
substitutes for winter use at their own tables, their neighbours for a timc‘ 
laughed at the precaution, and said that potatoes were abundant and exces¬ 
sively cheap ill the markets. Hut soon the change appeared even in these 
healthiest districts. A man might exhibit his green and flourishing crop to a 
stranger, and say that lie should take it up on Monday: on that night would 
come a thunder-storm; and the next morning, if the owner stirred the soil of 
his blackened field with a iiitchfork, up came such a steaming stench as 
showed him that his field was turned putrid. And then it became known 
why potatoes were abundant and cheap in the markets. Every body' was 
eager to sell before his potatoes had time to rot. What was to become of the 
poor Irish if this went on, was now the most an.xious question of the time. 

The leahi’e. As for tlio Lcaguc, it was busy enough during the rain; but not more than 
it had been before. The Agricultural I’rotection Society, which had risen uj) 
in opposition to it, declared in the preceding Decemher, that the Lcaguc had 
ceased its missionary eiforts, and become a mere registration club, while it 
had itself circulated 30,000 copies of an address in favour of protection. 'FIk? 
Lcaguc registration went on quite as diligently as was alleged ; but in another 
Ainrinac""s 4 f/''''—January, 184.5—it appeared that 150 meetings in parliamentary 
p. i.n. boroughs, and fifty elsewhere, had been held in little more than two years ; 

that 15,000 cojiies of the ‘Tjcaguc’ newspaper were weekly distributed; and 
that 2,000,000 co])ies of other publications had been sent abroad. Of letters, 
30,000 had been received during the year, and 300,®00 sent out. The next 
*May showed that the League was something "more thaji a registration club. 
Covent Garden Theatre was fitted up with great skill and taste for a Bazaar ; 
and the show was something (piite unlike any thing ever seen before in onr 
Animal i!egi.«pr, country. In (he great Gothic Hall into which the theatre was transformed, 
there was a display of manufactures—freely presented in aid of the Lcaguc 
Fund—which sold for £25,000, besides leaving a sufficient quantity to make 
another large bazaar at INIanchcster. It was open from the 5th to the 20tli 
of May; and 125,000 persons paid for admission within that time. Four 
hundred ladies conducted the sales; and, generally speaking, each con¬ 
tributing town had a stall, with its name, and sometimes its civic arms, 
painted above. The porcelain and cutlery exhibitions, the mirrors and grind¬ 
stones, the dolls and the wheat sacks, shoes and statuettes, antiquities aud the 
last fashion of coloured muslins, flannels and plated goods, and anatomical 
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preparations, laces and books, made a (anions and wonderful (Ijsplay, which ] 845. 

was thou<jht to produce more effect on some parliamentary minds than all 

the elociuence yet uttered in the Commons. Yet, after all this, the League 

liad greater things to do. We find it decrc^eing the levy of .C250,0()0 for the 

promotion of free trade; and, in December, there was a meeting at Man- iiirfisi. r, 

Chester, at which one member subscribed £1500 j twenty-two subscribed 

£1000 each; one £700; and eighteen £500. Tluj ent husiasm had risen as the 

crisis drew on; and the sum of £62,000 w'as presently obtained within the 

room, while the zeal elsewhere was such that there was no doubt of the 

realization of the whole quarter of a million, if it should be wanted. And all 

this was after £122,508 had been raised by prev ious subscriptions. 

Ily this time, however, there were many who doubted whether either money MoliC rtvRU.N \ >. 
or effort would be required much longer. The rain having gone on, people 
began impiiring in September Avlietluu' the ports were to be opened; and 
next, Avhether we could be sure of supplies, at short notice and in a prevalent 
bad season, if the ports were opened to-morrow. Then some people who had 
befor(! talketi without thinking began to see horv dangerous such precarious- 
iwjss was, and how much more secure against famine we should be if foreign 
countries should raise corn for us every year, iiistead of being called upon to 
siipjdy us out of their own stock, or from an accidental surplus. On the 10th 
of October, Lord Ashley addressed a letter to the electors of Dorsetshire, which 
Avas (Xigerly I'ead all over the kingdom. Tic declared his coiiA'iction that the 
destiny of the Corn larvs was fixed, and that “ the leading men of the great 
jiarties hi the legislature are by no means disinclined to their eventual aboli¬ 
tion.” In the beginning of November, Cabinet Councils Avere friapient; and 
rumours Avere abroad tha,t extensive inquiries had hccii for some time making 
by the Minister about the results of the harvest. Humour S])oke ahso of dis- 
agrcHunents in the Cabinet; but these were supitosed to relate merely to the 
(lu('sLion of opening the ports.—At this time. Lord Morpeth, a late Whig 
hlinister, joined the League, and sent a letter Avith his contribution, in which 
he (hiclarcd, ” 1 Avish to record in the most‘emphatic way 1 can my conviction sporcmir, isi;,, 
that the time is come for a total repeal of the corn laAvs, and my protest against '* 
th(! continued inacl^ou of the State in the jnesent emergency.” Lord Morpeth 
declared that he Avrote this letter “ Avithout concert or consultation with any one 
elseand events proved that he Avrote it Avithout any more insight than 
people in general had into Avhat “ the State”—that is, the Cabinet—Avas 
about.—Tiord John Russell presently sIioaaxhI himself determined not to sharo 
the “inaction of the State.” He addressed to the elector^ of London a letter 
from Edinburgh, dated November 22nd, 1845, Avhich he declared to be occa- 
sioned by the separating of the Ministers Avitliout apparemt result, after their 
frcajuent Cabinet meetings. After confessing his changes of opinion during 
the last twenty years, and relating the stages of his advocacy of a continually 
lessening amount of fixed duty. Lord J. Russell declared, “ It is no longer 

Avorth Avhile to (•ontend for affixed duty.The struggle to make bread 

scarce and dear, Avhen it is clear that part, at least, of the additional price goes 
4o increase rent, is a struggle deeply injurious to an aristocracy Avhich (this 
(piarrel once removed) is strong in property, strong in the construction of our 
h.‘gislaturc, strong in ojnnion, strong in ancient associations and the memory 
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1845. of immortal s»rvices.—Lot ns then uuito to put an omd to a S 3 stcm which has 
proved to he the blight of commerce, the baiu^ of agriculture, the source of 
bitter divisions among classes, the cause of ])en'urj’, fever, mortality, and 
crime, among the peo 2 )le.”—This invitation u as valuable as a 2 )rej)aration for 
the deed to be done by other hands. But it was too late as regarded Lord 
J. llussell liimscdf. It met with no hearty rcs 2 )onse. His 2 iosition would now 
have been a glorious one if he had ever before advocated 2 ierfect freedom of 
the corn trade; and he would have been trusted if he had been a ('onservativc 
leader, like his rival;—a Conservative leader convinced and converted by tlie 
stringency of circuinslances : but, as an avowed leader of a liberal party, 
converted only at the moment when lie should have been attaining the 
aim of inany jears—at the moment when his Conservative rival was under¬ 
going the agony of conversion—he was not trusted; and it was inqiossible 
that he should be. This letter, on which he clearly founded great ho 2 )es, did 
him no good ; the Conservative convert was appointed to the work. AVlu'ii 
the tinu! came for ex 2 )lanations in 2 )arliamcnt, Lord J. llussell made com 2 )laints 
of his Letter being regarded as a jiarty move—as a bid for otficc ; but there 
was one feature in the Letter ivhich de 2 uived him of all right to resent such 
an iuteipretation—it abounded in taunts and expressions of spleen towards 
Sir 11. Peel. The whole composilion has the air of being aimed at the 
Minister. 

It is known by means of Ministerial ox 2 )lanations afterwards, what took 
2 dace during this period when all the W'orld was on the watch, and no one 
(AMiMocm^- could leiirn anything. The taibinet Councils held between the 1st and tlie 
llaiisi.rJ, Ixxxiii. 6th of November were for the purpose of considering the information sent in 
from Ireland about the 2 a)tato crop, and from tlu! whole kingdom about the 
general croji. As regarded Ireland, the re 2 )orts were alarming beyond descrij)- 
tion. The Ministers could deliberate u 2 )on them without dislurhauce from 
without; for as yet there was no agitation about oj)ening the 2 >orts which 
could afkict the action of the government;—no ])etitions, no urgency from 
public meetings or in the newspapers. T’he desire of Sir II. Feel at that lime 
w'as to tlirow open the 2 )orta by an Order in Council, or by calling jiarliainent 
together immediately for thejmrpose: hut only three of his colleagues agreed 
with him ; and the ]\linisti>rs se 2 >arated, on the understanding that they should 
reassemble at the call of the Premier. His ]i 02 )e was that tlie growing alarm 
would 2 n-esently convince all his colleagues of the necessity of opening the 
2 )orts. Commissions were organized for the prevention of a sudden 2 iressiire 
of extreme distress, especially in Ireland: and on the 25th of Novianber, the 
Ministers again met, to 2 )repare instructions for thesi' (Jommissions. The 
instructions were agreed on : but then it a 2 )peared to the Premier that these 
instructions were inconsistent with the maintenance of the Corn law s in their 
existing state. lie reserved to himself the 2 TOwer of ensuring a free su 2 ) 2 »ly 
from abroad ; and now his colleagues had become so impressed by the (laily 
increasing alarm as to afford a hope that tliey would w'ithdraw the opjiosition 
with which they before met the proposal. But Lord Stanley could not yield ; 
nor could one or two others. If tin? ojicning of the 2 >orfs had taken 2 dacc af 
the beginning of November, it would have h(>en done with a strong hand : 
but the delay had admitted of the a 2 ) 2 )earance of Lord ,1. llussell’s Letter; and 
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now, if tlie Cabinet was not absolutely united—if a single resignation took 1845. 
])lacc—it would appear as if the Letter ol' a rival bad determined the iMinis- v—^ 

ter’s views, and his acts would liave lost all their moral weight. 

It was in the midst of the S(?cond series of consultations that an incident 
occuri’cd which startled the whole kingdom, ajid gave the news])a])ers plenty 
to say. On the 4th of December, the ‘ Times:" announced that it was the 
intention of government to repeal the Corn laws, and to call parliament 
together in January for the purpose. Soim; ministerial ])apers doubted and 
then indignantly denied this. Some journals said that it could not be known 
to the ‘ Times," because the fact could trans])iro only through the Ineacli of 
the Cabinet oath. Others said that it might fairly bo a matter of iiifi'renee 
from the general policy being understood : hut to this there was the objc'c- 
tion that the ‘ Times" asserted that its news was not a matter of inference, but 
of fact; and the ordinary gov(;rnment jiapers j)ersevered in denying the truth 
ot the mnvs altogether. The ‘ Tunes" was scolded, insulted, jeered at, lectun'd ; 
and every body was warned not to mind the ‘ Times " but every body did 
mind it; and ‘ Times" })er.scvercd, day after day, week after week, in 
haughtily asserting that its intelligence would be found correct within an 
assigned period. Mtaintime, the gmieral conviction was complete that the 
‘ Times" had some peculiar means of information. Oiu; rcjtort was that the 
Duke of Wellington had come down to the Ilor.se Guards in great wrath, 
swearing as he threw himself from his hors(‘, at the pass things had come to 
when the Corn laws Avei'o to be gi\on up ; but, be.sides that such a freak was 
not vefy like the shrewd and loyal Duke of Wellington, there was no reason 
here why the ‘ Times’ should be exclusively in possession of the information. 

There are some, of course, who know, and many more who believe they kiiow^ 
how the thing ha])pened : but it is not fitting to record in a permanent form 
the chit-chat of I.oudon about any but the historical bearings of an incident 
like tills. The ‘ 'J'imes" had true information ; and that is all that is impor¬ 
tant to the narrative. As we have said, the announcement was made on the 
1th of December. On the 5tli, the ‘ S/iu/i/erd’ exhibited a cons])icuous title 
to a counter-statement: “ Atrocious fabrication by tlie ‘ Times:""" but mean¬ 
while, “ the clfect of the announcement by the ‘ Times" at the Corn E.xchangc 
was immense surjirise, not so much disjdeasure as might have been ex])ected, 

.and an instant downward tendency in the price of gr:an.” So said other 
papers. “ Wc adhere to our original announcement,” said the ‘ Times" of 
December 6th, “ that parliament n ill meet early in .lannury, tind that a repeal 
of the Corn laws will 1 k‘ jiroposed in one House by Sir R. Reel, and in the 
Other by the Duke of Wellington.” The free-tradiu-s so far gave weiglit to the 
assertion as to announce every where with diligence that they would accept 
of “nothing short of total jepcal: not a .shilling, nor a farthing, of duty should 
be impo.sed without sound reason .shown.” 

For <a few days after this, the League was at the height of its glory. The 
agriculturists were cowed, and could only groan and murmur : men were 
out all day in the stia'ets, to h'arn the«opinions of their neighbours, and above 
^11, the expectations of Leaguers. On Sunday the 7th, it was understood that 
the Duke of Wellington had certainly, though most reluctantly, yielded. On 
Monday, it was obscr\ed that he did not attend the Ck)uncil: on Tuesday, it 
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was Believed that he would not act with his colleagues on this sidijc'ct, and, hy 
refusing to do so, had virtually witlulrawn hi.s assent. On Wednesday, there 
was a I’rivy ('ouncil: on 'I’liursday inorniiifi;, it ivas understood that the 
lueetinf’- of jiarlianieiit was somewhat deferred, as if to gain time to settle 
some diinculty. Throughout tlie day, the rumours of dissensions in the 
(.^ahiuet grew stronger: and at night, it wais made known, all over London, 
that the Ministry had resigned. 

It may truly he said that the intelligence was received throughout the 
country with dismay. The full value of .Sir li. Peel was not yet known—the 
value of his moral earnestness w'hen at last freed from the shackles of educa¬ 
tional prejudice and party intimacies—hut tfie value of his administration was 
('very where felt. For above four ya’ars now the nation had reposed ujion his 
wuse goverument—reposed on his safe and skilfid financial management, and 
thorough etliciency in all the husiness of governing ; and he and his colleagues 
had moreover carried ns through a period of deep depression and fearful dis¬ 
order; replenislu'd the sources of our maiudactures and commerce; reinstated 
our tinanee.s; given henefits to Ireland ; .sanctioned the principle and practice 
of religious liherty ; and stn'iigthencd and settled tlu' whole fahrie of our 
jxdity, as far as the vigorous and skilful administration of the national affairs 
for iKjarly five years could do so. And now, just when the most important of 
all existing questions had to ho conducted to an issue, he was to ste[( aside for * 
those who had no more right than he, on any gi'ound, to the management of 
the husiness, and far less porver of every kind. The regret was hut temporary, 
however, for the I’eel Ministry' -was ])reseutly restored. 

Sir 11. Peel thought it duo to the magnitude of the interest at stake to try 
no ex})eriincnt which might fail. When assured, therefore, of the dissent of 
his colleagues, ho immediately resigned. liOrd Stanley and the other dissen¬ 
tients would not undertake to form a government : and the (iueeji, of her own 
choice, sent for Lord .1. Russell. Lord J. Russell was at Ldiiihurgh. The 
royal summons reached him at night on the 8th of Deeemher. As there 
was then no railway to London, it was the 10th hefore he arrived in town ; 
and th(‘ 11th hefore he app.eared in the Queen’.s presence at Oshorne, in 
the Lsle of Wight. He had made uj) his mind that, if asked to undertake the 
formation of a Ministry, he must decline, heciiuse his party wa're in a minority 
in the t'ommons of from 90 to 100. This was his answer when the Queen . 
made the ex])eeted rcapiest: hut Sir R. Peel had left with the Queen a paper 
in which, alter declaring the reasons of his resignation, he avowed his readi¬ 
ness “ in his private cai>acity, to aid and give every support to the new 
Minister whom her Majesty might select to effect a settlement (jf tlui question 
of the Corn law's.” This wholly changed the slate and prospect of the case. 
Lord J. Russell returned to London to consult sutdi of his friends as were 
within reach. Through Sir J. (Iraham, Jjord J. Russell w'as put in posses¬ 
sion of all the information on which the late Ministers had proccecled; hut not 
of the details of their jrroposed measures. It was no time for a general 
election. None hut a rash Minister woidd dream of rcqidring it wdiile the 
country was in strong excitement, and under the visible d()om of a great 
calamity. Instead of this, the thing to he done was to frame such a measure 
of Corn law repeal as would secure the support of .Sir R. Peel and the 
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colleagues who had adhered to him. After a good deal of correspohdeiicc, 1S15. 
throrrgh the Queen, of difficult transaction by statesmen so delicately placed ^ 

with regard to each other, Jjord .1. liussell conceived himself justified in iiM"'" '' 
attempting to form an administration; and he communicaled with the 
sovereign to that effect on the ISth of Decemher. lint, next morning, an 
insuperable difficulty arose. One of the friends on wiiom be had confidently 
reckoned as a coadjutor declined to enter the (kibinet. This was land 
Grey. Highly as Lord J. Russell valued him, he would at any other time 
have endeavoured to form a (fabinet witlioiit him, at his own desire : but the 
position of the AVhigs was now too critical—or, at least, their leader tbought, 
so—to admit the risk of such speculation as would be excited by the exclusion 
of Lord Grey. On the 2()th, thcnd'orc, the Qinsni was finally informed naiis.ii,i, k-.vif 
that Tjord John Russell found it impossible to form an administration. 

Among the newspa])er reports of tlu' publie talk during this interval, we i.o.n. 
find a fmv words in italics about the popular surprise at there being “no men¬ 
tion of Lord Grey” in the list of Whig conferenc(!s; and close beside this, we 
meet with notice of the “alarm” excited by tins consideration that Lord Pal¬ 
merston must have some office, and most probably the Foreign 7)e])artment. 

Our foreign ndations wen' now in a (iritical state, as our history of the I'^eiich 
and American questions will have shown: and there were many who stood in 
fear of Lord Palmerston’s “ tahuit of kcc])ing ])erpetually open all vital (pies- S|i,ci.ii..i, isi.,, 
tions and dangerous controversies.” It was W(J1 understood that Tand Grey'' 
thought it unsafe to make Lord I’almerston Foreign Minister at such a junc¬ 
ture ; and that ho declined to act inconsistently with his own long-avowed 
principles of ])cace by sitting in the Cabinet with a Minister who had done 
more than any other man to foster the war-spirit in 1810 and 1811. The dis¬ 
appointed Whig party bitti'rly conqdained that “ Lord Grey had done it all 
but with the country at large I.ord Grey lost nothing by this difficult act of 
self-exclusion, or by his honourable silence in the midst of the censure which 
was abundantly poured out upon him. 

On Friday the 19th, the Queen intimated to SirR. Peel that, as their polili- iiaiisiiKi, 
cal relation ivas about to terminate, she wished to sec him the next day, to bid 
him farewi'll. Refore he went to Windsor on the Saturday, he was informed 
by Lord John Russell of the failure of his enterprise: and when ho entered 
the Queen’s pn'sence, he was told that, so far from taking leave, he must pre¬ 
pare for the resumption of office. He returiu'd to town as Minister of the 
Crown, and found no difficulty in reconstructing his (tabinet. Lord .Stanley 
of course retired. All the others remained—all but one who had died suddenly 
from the anxiety of tin' crisis. Lord Wharncliffe had been suffering from gout; 
but no (langi'r was ajiprehonded. lie was, however, in no state to bear the 

turmoil of the tinu'; and he suddenlv sank on the 19th of lloca'inber, in the ... 

70tU year of liis As rrcsldeiit of the (’ouiieil, he had ])roved himseii a iLgistet, 

•' . . . . . „ I,.,,. 1 I'O'I. Clirnll .'Oil. 

zealous and effective Minister; and lys earnestness in lulhlliiig to tlie utmost 
such provisions for education as had been obtained secured bim much gratitude 
from society. It was an untoward time for a MT'st Riding election : but this 
elevation of Mr. Stuart Wortlcy to the peerage rendered it lU'cessary; and 
Lord Morpeth was returned to his old scat without opposition. Mr. Gladstone 
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became (\)l()iiial Secretary, instead of Lord Stanley ; and the Iliikc of Huc- 
clencli succeeded I,ord Wliarncliffe as President of the Council. 

And now, oiu^e more, all was f^'oing' well—well for the people ; and, in a 
large view, well for the Minister, lli.s position ■was at once an Imniblingand a 
glorious one; liis course a bard and yet a straight one. lie had to staiyl up 
in the face of the world, and say that he had been in error all his life, and that 
he found himself eoriqx'lled now to achieve that which he had all his life 
0 ])poseil. Tliis was the hard ])art—accoin 2 )anied as it must be by the rage of 
disa])])ointed partisans, the indignant grief of old friends, and ])crhaps the in¬ 
temperate triumph of old enemies. Ihit liis position was a glorious one, if he 
could but show himsidf ecpial to it. If, instead of making this the bc'ginning 
of a nery career, as some anticipated, he settled it with himself that this should 
he his last scanie of power, and he could endure calmly what he must go 
through as a necessary I'ctribution for ])n'vious error, and close his career with 
giving to the nation the benefit it most wanted in the best possible manner, 
this last scene of his administration might he the noblest.—Ilis course must 
be hard ; for tlu're were terrible storms ready to burst in parliament; and, 
when he had, by a stern and self-fitrgctting rule, held his party tog(,‘ther for 
the passage of the single great measure now in his hand, his party would fall 
to ])ieccs, and he might be left alone in his place in the legislature, after a life 
of industry and eminent ])olitical juosperity. Ihit not the less was his course 
clear. He must jwopose and carry through a total repeal of the Corn laws, 
whatever became of himself. Tliis must be his single and his final aim ; and 
those who knew anything of the “alacrity of sjfirit” with which a strong and 
honourable mind enters on a great work of reparation, self-sacrifice, and 
general justice;, believed that Sir 11. I’eel wotild now make manifest to the 
utmost the nobleness of his position and the singhmess of his aim. 

As for the Duke of Wellington, the peremptory and inflexible, who liad 
gone through so many changes, and must now go through one more—every 
body knew, by dint of repetition, what he would say. He would say that lu; 
could not de.sert his sovereign. And this is wluit he did say. “ .\t all events,’’ 
he declared, “ wliatever that measure may be, 1 must say tliis ; that, situated 
as I am in this country—highly rewarded as I have been by the Sovendgn and 
the jieojde of Lngland—1 could not refuse that Sovereign to aid her, when 
called upon, to form a government, in order to enable ber Majesty to meet her 
jiarliament, and to carry on the business of the country. Upon that ground, 
my I,ords, I iiresent myself to your Lordships.” 
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rpiIE Royal Spcocli, delivered by tbc Queen in person on tl)e IDth of January, ^ 
expressed satisfaction in the results of the i-epeal of CUistoins duties, ;is far 
as they had yet gone, and recommended to parliament the voi'sideration , 

whether the repeal of restrietit)ns might not he carried yet furtlier; whether 
there might not still be a remission “ of tlie existing duties upon many 
articles, the prodinx- or manufacture of other countries.” 

The remission took jdace on several articles of the tariff without much op- Fi'iinuMt urvi.- 
position. Almost the only raw materials still subject to duty were tallow and 
timber ; and these were to be extensively reduced. In consideration of the 
release of so much raw material, the manufacturers were ex])ected to acquiesce 
in the reduction of some remaining articles of inanufactur*!; and this they 
showed all willingness to do. And well they might; for the Minister’s exposi- 
tion proved the vast increase of tlie silk manufacture in England, in jtropor- 
tion to the removal of dutic.s. There was to be a considerable reduction of 
the duty on silk manufaeturt'S, with more certainty of levy: and tin' dutic.s on 
cotton and woollen firbrics were removed or lessened one half—'I'he differen¬ 
tial duties on free-labour sugar -were! reduced—the higher from ll.s'. Hd. to 8.s’. ; 
and the lower from 5)s. 4d. to os. 10^7.—On brandy and foreign spirits, the 
duty was brought dowm nearer to the ])oint which might obviate smuggling : 
that is, from 22.s'. 10f7. per gallon to 15.s'. Animal food and vegetables were 
to be admitted duty frc(‘; and butter, (‘heese, hoj)s, and cured fish, reduced one 
h^lf. Live animals were freed from duty ; and a considerable number of 
minor and “ unciiumerated articles.” The Minisier was strengthened by the 
successes of former years ; and by the absorbing of men’s mind in the corn 
.subject; and these remissions passed without any effectual opposition. Tlu; 
sugtir duties, however, were left over for subsecpient consideration. 

The revenue .showed indi.sputably the results of former remissions. There 

*• •' iMtoHiM itnt s. 

was this year a clear surplus of £2,380,000. irhere was a considt'rable in- 
crease in tlu; consumption of those exciseable commodities which are con¬ 
nected with the comfort of the mass of the pco])le ; more money was in the 
Savings’ Banks : and there wHs something b('tter still—a more significant and 
more blessed token of prosperity than any other—there Avas a marked dc'crease 
of crime. But for the im])cnding famine, there could be no doubt that our 
country rvas on the w'ay to a prosjrerity which must for ever have settled 
opinions about the policy of free trade. 

It was on the 27th of January that the above tariff reductions were pro¬ 
posed, in the same speech that was tg announce the ministerial plan about tbe 
Corn laws. “ Every crevice ” into which a stranger could thrust himself was 
occupied; and .hundreds who held tickets were obliged to remain in the 
streets. Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge sat below the bar. The 
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1846. Minister’s speech lasted four hours. It wa.s listened to for the most part in 
^ quietness ; hut some paragrajdis were vehemently cheered by the Opposition. 

All agticultural produce which serves as cattle-food, such as buckwheat 
tiieCoiin ouriKB Indian corn, was to bo admitted duty free. It was this provision which 
266- wrought better than any other precaution whatever to reduce the pressure ot 

the subsequent famine in Ireland; for Indian meal is a good article of human 
food—far superior to potatoes. All f’olonial grain was to bear a merely nominal 
duty. This would be good nows in our Australian colonies, whenever the 
tidings could reach so far. As for otlu'r grain, all protection was to cease in 
three years; and that time was allowed for the farmers to accommodate them¬ 
selves to the change. In the interval, the duties were to be considerably 
H-ansard, ixxx.ii. rcduccd. AVlioii wbcat was under 48,v. per quarter, the duty was to be 10.9. 

^ When at a shilling higher, the duty was to be a shilling lower, till wheat 
should be at 54s. and the duty at 4.s'., after whicdi the duty should not further 
change. The same principle and proportion were to apply to other kinds of 
grain. The immediate cffi'ct Avould bo to reduce the duty, at the existing 
price of wheat, from 16.s. to 4.9.— It was proposed to atford some important 
nmiiF TO F ar. relief to the farmers, otherwise than by laying burdens on other classes. 

Loans of public money wert; to be attainable by jrersons contemplating agricul¬ 
tural improvements. Tlic law of settlement was to be so altered as to pre- 
■vent country parishes from being burdeiu'd witli labourers when adversity 
pressed on the manufacturing districts. ITve years’ industrial residence was 
henceforth to constitute a settlement. Tlie cost of prisoners was to be taken 
off the county rates. l?y a consolidation of the highway dejtartments—a con¬ 
solidation which would reduce the Hoards from It!,()()() to about GOO—a vast 
relief from waste and mismanagement would be obtained. Such were the 
main features of the scheme. Objections naturally sprang up on all sides. 
The Protectionists were, of course, furious: and their antagonists were sorry— 
and especially on account of the; farmers themselves—that there was to be an 
interval of three years before the corn trade was free. The farmers’ friemds 
looked on the accompanying provisions of relief as a mere mockery ; and some 
derided the multifarious character of the scheme. But, after all objections 
were made, there r(;maincd the grand and sim])le fact that in three years the 
Corn laws would be no more. The mairufacturcrs threw away with joy such 
remaining duties as had been called a protection to them; and the League 
leaders, who had invariably declared that they would sujrport any man of any 
party who would obtain the repeal of the Corn laws, now gave their whole 
strength to the Minister and his scheme. 

theIssi'k. The debate began on the 9th of February, anS extended over twelve nigbts 

between that and the 27th, when there was a decision in favour of the govern- 
Hansard, iixxiv. mcnt by a majority of 97 in a House of 577. On the 2d of March, the House 
went into Committee, when four nights more were filled with debate, before 
the second reading was carried by a majority of 88. A last effort was made, 
in a debate of three nights, to prevtnit a third reading; but it was carried, at 
Hansard, ixxxvi. foFU’ill thc momiiig t)f tlio IGtli of Mayfly a majority of 98 in a House of 
556 members. 

In the Lords, the majority in favour of the second reading was 47 in a full 
House—a more easy passage than could have been anticipated. The few 
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amendments that were proposed were negatived ; the Bill passed on the 22nd 1846. 

of June, and became law on the 2Gth of the same month. '--—' 

Buriiig this long scries of debates, every consideration that had ever been 
urged, for or against a repeal of the Corn laws, was brought nj) again. There 
is no need to rei)eat any of them hero. Every iiersonality that could pass the 
lips of educated men and gentlemen in our ])eriod of civilization was uttered 
by angry antagonists : and not a fiuv which it is surprising that edm ated men 
and gentlemen could listen to without discountenance and rebuke. It would 
do no good to repeat any of them here. The i)rincipal new i)oinls, not mere 
personality, were the extraordinary denial, on the part of the Protectionists, 
of the existence or probability of famine in Ireland, though such an amount 
of evidence was laid before the House as might have been expected to bear 
down all party rancour, and all pride of opinion, and to induce sympathy with 
the administration in the most prejudiced man in tin; House. On this, also, 
then! is no occasion to enlarge. Time has shown what the condition of Ire¬ 
land was, and rvas to be ; and the keenest Protectionist is now' jnobably 
astonished that he could ever doubt it, after listening to tlie evidence offered 
l)y Sir Robert Peel and Lord Lincoln.—On the soundness of that evidence, thk mimsieii. 
how'cver, rested so much of the Alinister’s case that any appreciation of him- 
s(!lf and his ])osition w'as impossible while his detail of facts was denied. His 
])Osition during the session was therefore hard beyond all parallel. His tempd!' 
and conduct were worthy of it. He made at first such amjde confession of the 
error of a life; maintained so simply the duty and dignity of avowing error in¬ 
stead of being obstiuaU' and silent; bore so magnanimously th(! reproaches which 
rvere the natural retribirtion of the mistake ■which he had held in common with 
almost the -whole of the legislature and the ari,stocracy during the greater 
])art of his life ; and was so sustained under his personal trials by a moral 
enthusiasm sufficiently rare at all tunes in the House of Clommons, and litth! 

(‘xpected from him, that b('forc his retirement, he was looked iq) to with new' 
fi'elings by generous-minded men of all jtarties. His own words will best 
exjdain his position and his views. “ You have a right, I admit,” he said, in inmurd,ixxx>i. 
his final speech on the Bill, “ to taunt me witli any change of opinion on the 
Lorn laws ; but when yon say that by my adoption of the principles of free 
trade, I have acted in contradiction to those principles which 1 have always 
avowed during my whole life, that charge, at least, I say, is destitute of foun¬ 
dation. Sir, 1 will not enter at this late hour into the discussion of any 
other topic. I foresaw the consequences that have resulted from the'measures 
which I thought it my duty to irropose. Wo -were charged wdth the heavy 
responsibility of taking security against a great calamity in Ireland. We 
did not act lightly. Wo did not form our o]>inion upon merely local 
information—the information of local authorities likely' to be influenced by 
an undue alarm. Before I, and those who agreed -v\ith mo, came to that 
conclusion, we had adopted every means—by local inquiry, and by sending 
perfectly disinterested persons of authority to Ireland—to form a just and cor¬ 
rect opinion. AVhether w'o w'ere i»istaken or not—I believe we were not 
mistaken—but, even if wo were mistaken, a generous construction should be 
put upon the motives and conduct of those wlio arc charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of protecting millions of subjects of the Queen from the consequences 
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1846. of scarcity and famine. Sir, whatever may be the result of these discussions, 
I feel severely the loss of the confidence of those from almost all of whom I 
heretofore received a most generous support. So far from expecting them, as 
some have said, to adopt my opinions, I perfectly recognise the sincerity with 
which tliey adhere to their own. I recognise their perfect right, on account 
of the admitted failure of my speculation, to withdraw from me their confi¬ 
dence. I honour their motives, but I claim, and I always will claim, while 
entrusted with such powers, and subject to such responsibility as the Minister 
of this great country is entrusted with and is subject to—I always will assert 
the right to give tliat advice wliich I conscientiously believe to be conducive 
to the general well-being. I was not considering, according to the language 
of the honourable Member for Shrewsbury, what was the best bargain to make 
for a ])arty. I was considering first what wen; the best measures to avert a great 
calamity, and, as a secondary consideration, to relieve that interest which I 
was bound to protect from the odium of refusing to acfjuicscc in measures 
which I thought to be necessary for the purpose of averting that calamity. 
Sir, I cannot charge myself or my colleagues with having been unfaithful to 

the trust committed to us.If 1 look to tlie prerogative of the Crown—if 

I look to the position of the Churcli—if I look to the influence of the aristo¬ 
cracy—I cannot charge myself witli having taken any course inconsistent Avith 
Conservative principles, calculated to endanger the privileges of any branch of 
the legislature, or of any institutions of the country. j\Iy earnest Avish has 
been, during my tenure of power, to impress the peoph; of this country Avith a 
belief that the h;gislature Avas animated by a sincere desire to frame its legisla¬ 
tion upon the principles of equity and justice. 1 have a strong belief that the 
greatest object AA'hicli we or any other government can contemplate should be 
to elevate the social condition of that class of the ])coplo Avith Avhom avc are 
brought into no direct relation by the exercise of the elective franchise. 1 
Avish to convince them that our object has been so to apportion taxation, that 
Ave shall relieve industry and labour from any undue burden, and transfer it, 
so far as is consistent with the public good, to those Avho are better enabled to 
bear it. I look to the present })eace of this country j I look to the absence of 
all disturbance—to the non-existence of any commitment for a seditious ofience; 
1 look to the calm that prevails in the public mind ; I look to the absence of 
all disaffection; I look to the increased and growing ])ublic confidence on 
account of the course you have taken in relieving trade from restrictions, and 
industry from unjust burdens ; and where there was dissatisfaction, I see con¬ 
tentment ; where there Avas turbulence, I see there is peace; where there was 
disloyalty, I sec there is loyalty; I see a disposition to confide in you, and not 
to agitate questions that are at the foundations of your institutions.” 

In a later speech, the very last Avhich he delivered before quitting office, he 
again recurred to the great consolatory ground of the improved condition of 
those who can least help themselves. lie relinquished power, to use his own 
Avords, “ Avith a more lively recollection of the support and confidence I have 
received during several years, than of the opposition which, during a recent 
period, I have encountered. In relinquishing power, I shall leave a name, 
severely censured, I fear, by many avIio, on public grounds, deeply regret the 
severance of party ties—deeply regret that severance, not from interested or 
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personal motives, but from the firm conviction that fidelity to party engage- 184(). 
ments—the existence and maintenance of a great party—constitutes a power- ^ 

ful instrument of government: I shall surrender power seveiady censured also 
by others who, from no interested motive, adhere to the principle of protection, 
considering the maintenance of it to be essential to the welfare and interests 
of the country: I shall leave a name execrated by every monopolist who, from 
less honourable motives, clamours for protection because it conduces to Ids own 
individual benefit: but it may be that I shall leave a name sometimes remem¬ 
bered with expressions of good-will in the abodes of those whose lot it is to 
labour, and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow, when they 
shall recruit their exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, the 
sweeter because it is no longin’ leavened Avith a sense of injustice.” 

It Avas quite true tliat there Avas a popular disjiosition “ not to agitate ques¬ 
tions that are at the foundation of our institutions.” The <n’eat reform of 

^ libFoUM. 

policy—of procedure—which had now taken place had excluded all present 
tlioughts of organic change from the mind of the ])eople. Inferior in import¬ 
ance as the late enterprise Avas to that of lleform of Parliament—inferior in its 
ordtn, and in its import—it Avas yet great enough to absorb for the time the 
political energy of the nation. To arrest the sinking of the agricultural inte¬ 
rests of the country, and remove the impediments to a free supjdy of food, 

Avere objects inferior only to any enter]>rise of organic change : but they wefc 
inferior. It does not folloAV, hoAvcver, that organic changi; may not arise from 
an inferior order of reform; and in this case it Avas clear to those Avho Averc 
UAvare of the facts that the poAver under the Reform Rill discovered by Mr. 

(Jobden of renovating county constituencies must, sooner or later, bring forth 
vast political results. The system of forty-shilling freehold purcliase and 
registration, begun under the l^eague organization, did not stop Avhen the 
Lt^ague dissolved itself. It proceeds, and at an accelerated rate. 

On the 2nd of July, the League Avas “conditionally dissolved,” by the una- ur^souwioN m 
nimous \"otc of a great meeting of the leaders at Manchester. The body Avas spmuaor, isw. 
virtually dissolvcal; but the Executive Council had poAver to call it again into 
existence, if occasion should arise;—that is, if attempts should be made to 
revive agricultural protection. Mr. Cobden here joyfully closed his seven 
years’ task, which he had prosecuted at the expense of health, fortune, domes¬ 
tic comfort, and the sacrifice of his own tastes in every Avay. Sir R. Peel had 
said of him, in his closing speech, that to one man Avas the great Avork of 
repeal owing ; and that that man was Richard Cobden: and Mr. Cobden iioav 
declared at Manchester that if Sir R. Peel had lost office, he had gained a 
country. The Leaguers were not called on for more than the first iiistalment 
of the quarter of a million they had resolved to raise: and out of that smn, 
they voted £10,000 (in his absence) fo their Chairman, Mr. James Wilson.— 

Mr. Cobden had sacrificed at least £20,000 in the cause. The country noAV, 
at the call of the other chief Leaguers, presented him with above £80,000 
not only for the purpose of acknowledging his sacrifices, but also to set him 
free for life for the political service of his country. 

Early in the session, the Ministers had introduced a bill for the Protection imsu LirkBaL. 
of liife in Ireland, Avhere the practice of night-assassination Avas again partially 
prevailing. The political jealousy of the time Avas exercised upon this bill ; 
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1846. it was opposed by a curious medley of members in the Commons, after an 

'—-' easy passage in the Lords. It Avas tliroAvn out in the Commons, on the same 

uanaard, ixxxvii. 2Gtb) wlieii the Com law Bill passed the Lords.' 'I'he majority 

against the iniiiisters Avas 73. Every one kncAV that the I’eel Administration 
was going out, as soon as the repeal of the Corn hiAvs Avas achieved; but 
JtBSK.NA'lION (>I perhaps this defeat settled the moment. On the 29th, the Duke of Wellington 
HunsJirO, IxxxMi. took leave of poAver in the one House, and Sir 11. Peel in the other, in an- 
1010 . jiouncing their resignation of office. 

In one sense. Sir 11. Peel might be said to take leave of power: but liis 
moral 2iOAver AA'as destined yet to groAA’ stronger. An old and faithful member 
iinnisaid, uxwii. of Ojuiositioii, Mr. lluiue, said of him, on this last eAdiing, “ That no one ever 
left poAver carrying AA'ith him so much of the symjiathy of the people and 
there were multitudes Avho could not endure the thought of losing him, at 
the very moment of his discovering himself to the nation in his greatest 
asjiect. As he left the House on the night of the 29th, leaning on the arm of 
Sir George (’lerk, he Avas aAvaited by a quiet multitude outside, Avho bared 
their heads at the sight of him, and escorted him to his house. Some of 
these probably bojied to bail him as Mijjister again some day; for it Avas a 
common idea throughout the countr)' that, if there Avas only one man Avho 
could govern the country, that man Avould have to govern the country, Avbcther 
he Avould or no. But he knew better. He knoAV that his last Avords Averc a 
real farewell. 

Tiiii RMiRi.s(. That which he did not and could not knOAV Avas the full nobleness of the 
position Avhich he Avould henceforth bold. He had nothing more to attain. 
IHs Avealth had ahvay.s been great; and it Avas not in the poAver even of the 
soveueign to ennoble him. His honours are of a higlu-r order than those ot 
the i)Ccrago, and Avould bo rather inijraired than enhanced by his removal 
from among the Commons. In the (-'omiuons he has no party, because there 
is no i)arty there : and if there Averc, he has Avithdrawn from party conflict. 
He sjjoaks as from his oavu mind; and his Avords have singular Aveight. He 
sits in the h'gislature, a man free from 2 )ersonal aims of every kind, at full 
leisure, and in full freedom to cast light where it is Avanted on any hand, to 
give guidance and sanction, and material for s])ecnlation and action in future 
years, Avlum he Avill be no more seen in his jdacc. IMcn of all ]iarties seem to 
agree iqjon one ])oint in ri’garrl to Sir II. I’eel;—that his latest 2 )Osition in the 
Briti.sh Legislature is the iroblcst that, in our period of time, can be held by 
any man. 
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"V^^ITII the charm of a youthful sovcri'i^u aud a frc,sh royal •rencration ]S42_4G 

came, necessarily, the mournfiilncss of secinf^ tlie old drop off;—th(! --- 

old princes aud statc'smeu and warriors, whose names had hcen familiar to us 

all our lives. The Duke of Stissex, tin; most popular of the sons of George 

the Third—the amiable man, the lover of books and of philosophy, ibe hero 

of a love-story in the last century, rvhen he married Ijady Augusta IMurray— 

died in April, 1813, in the 72nd year of his age; and his cousin, the I’riucess 

Soidiia of Gloucester, follow'cd him in November of the next year, at the aue so,un 

ol 71. At the time they died, the reading ^vorld was learning, by the Diary 

of Madame D’Arblay, how these affectionate cousins looked, and what they 

said, in the days of their early youth, when she was brilliantly handsome, aud 

he full of grac,(' and kindness to every body in his father’s court. T’lu'y had 

since had much pain aud uneasiness in their lives ; and it was time that they 

were at rest.— The illustrious family of the AVelleslcys w'as breaking up. The 

Marquess Wellesley, who Ifad ruled India when his brother Arthur won 

his first successes there, died in 184-2, in his 83rd year; and his younger i.'>iii)M„iiNrN... 

brother—but still some years older tban the Duke of Wellington and I.ord ' 

Gowley—Lord Mornington, followed in 184-5. liOrd Mornington w'as Sir R. 

Peel’s ])rcdeccssor in bis early office of Secretary for Ireland. 'I’lic offices 

which he subsi'qucntly filled wx'rc uninqwrtant, except that of Post iMastcr 

Gom^ral, which he held during the short Peel administration of 1835. Lord 

Wellesley wars a much more important man to the nation, not only by 

his Indian administration, but by his strenuous su])port of his warrior 

brother during the Peninsular w'ar, when he had to cont(!iul with the 

timidity and carelessness of the government at home even more i)ainfully 

than with the French forces abroad. "What his government was in Ireland in 

1822, and how his liberality excited the wrath of the Ascendancy party there, 

wc have seen. His old age W'as embittered by pecuniary diffic.ultics, such as 

he had contrived to trouble himsidf wnth all his life. The Fast India 

Company made liberal gifts to him, in aeknowledgment of former services; 

and after this, his few remaining days slij)pcd away quietly, amidst the solace 

of books and old frieridships; though the rvording of some ])rovisions in his 

will seems to show that he regarded the Administration of Lord M<>lbourne '"'‘'''T'" 

with no more tranquillity than his friend. Lord Rrougham, to whost; charge he 

left the vindication of his memory, “ confiding in his justice and honour.”— 

An old friend and comrade of the Wellesleys, Lord Hill, died in 1842. He i.okdiiili.. 
had won glory in Spain, Portugal, and France, and finally at M’aterloo : and 
he earned civic, gratitude by his admirable administration of the army (which 
may be called a civic service) between the years 1828 and 1842. No private 
interest or political bias ever was seen to affect his distribution of patronage— 
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1842—46. keen as was the watch kept upon him hy the opponents of the successive 
Ministries under which he served. He was 70 when he died.—In the group 
of old and dying men associated in our minds with our last wars, we may note 
Lieutenant-General Sir Hudson Lowe—perhaps the most abused man of his 
time. He hacf the misfortune to he appointed 'gaoler to Napoleon at St. 
Helena. No man could have occupied that post under any circumstances 
%vithout undergoing cruel anxiety, and perpetual embarrassment: but Sir 
Hudson Lowe had not that support from the government at home which ho 
had a right to expect; and they allowed him to be victimized by calumny, 
while the fault was theirs, if indet^d the fallen Emperor’s lot was less easy 
than it might have been made. Sir 11. Lowe appears to have done all that 
he could—without thanks, without support, without guidance—under inces¬ 
sant misconstruction from the world, and intolerable insult from his captive.' 
If there was faidt, it appears to have been merely of nerve: and the wonder would 
have been if he could have maintained nerve and judgment under the daily 
irritation of his position.—Of the old statesmen and politicians, more dropped 
during this period. Lord Grey, after a sick retirement of a few years, died in 
his 82nd year, in July, 1845 ; and in the same month Ijord (’anterbury, the 
Speaker of the Commons for so many years, under the name of Sir Charles 
Manners Sutton. His age was (55.—Lord AVallace, the early friend of 
Jenkinson and Canning, and a holder of office under Mr. Pitt, died in 1844, 
with the reputation of a liberal rather than a conservative, and monriu'd by 
the friends of the liberal measures of tlienday. He was the predecessor of Mr. 
HuskisSoii at the Board of Trade, and h;id the same clear views of the advan¬ 
tages of free trade. While Master of the Mint, he greatly improved the coin¬ 
age. He was one of the very few men who rendered substantial service in 
office and in parliament without exciting party feelings in others—probably 
because he was able to risC above them himself.—Of the liberal party, several 
leaders were lost at this time. Sir Henry Parnell, become Ijord Congleton, 
who did as much as a Member of Parliament rvcll could do towards financi.al 
reform, died by his own hand in a state of nervous disease, in 1842. He was 
Secretary at War in the early days of I.ord Grey’s Administration: but he did 
not like the financial proceedings of the Whigs, and he resigned in a few 
months—a measure absolutely necessary, if he objected to Lord Althorp’s 
projects being attributed to his own principles. As we have before seen, he 
disclaimed all participation in Lord Althorp’s budgets ; and it was necessary 
that he should resign, to do this. lJnd(;r Lord Melbourne, he was Paymaster 
of the Forces. As a leading member of the Excise Commission, he nmdered 
important service. I.ord Congleton had nearly completed his 66th year at the 
time of his unhappy death. His place in the House of I.ords remains unoc¬ 
cupied, his son and heir being a member of the community of Plymouth 
Brethren. 

The staunch old liberal, Alderman Wood, of late Sir Matthew Wood, so 
well remembered as the brave host of Queen Caroline, at the most critical 
turn of her fortunes, died in a good old age, in 1843.—And in the next year 
the once famous Radical, Sir Francis Burdett. He was no longer a Radical: 
and it was a misfortune to the liberal cause that he had ever been one. He 
was a weak and vain man-—fond of notoriety and scenes, capable of going to 
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prison for libel amidst popular sympathy, and of being found tcacliing liis son 184!2—10. 

to road Magna Charta, when called oirby the oilicers of justice on that errand; '——' 

bnl lie was not capable of tin; silent self-denial, the long persevtuance, (he 

patient labour and good-temper, necessary to the support and furtherance of 

the cause in adverse times, and up to the moment of siu.-ccss. He fell back ; 

iiud, falling back, was rejected by Westminster in ISdT ; and from that time, 

he beAnu; an avowed t.'onservative, sitting for North MAltshire on that 

interest. He had many requisite,s for popularity ; and he long enjoyed it: hu( 

it did not cheer the enil of his life ; for the mode of his ])olitical change was 

not one which could be regarded with respect by either ohl or new allies. He 

died a f(?iv days after his wife, in January, ISII, in the 'I-lth year of liis age. 

—Sir R. Peel’s Attorney-General, Sir William W. Follett, a man who wanted sm wii.i.m n. 
only health to have raised him to the highest legal and political honours, died 
in ofiice in ISJ.)—(lie Ministers attending his funeral. He was oidy 4().— 

One of (he hi'roes of our late Indian w ar.s, Major-General Sir William Nott,v. ,i. s..! i 
dii'd ^'ery soon alter attaining the honours and reward.s assigned him for his 
share in redemning the disgrace of the Atfghan war. The Queen gave him 
honours; parliament voted him thanks; and the East India Comjianv pre¬ 
sented him with ]()()()/. a year for his lifin He returned ill in health; 
and it is su])]K>sed that the excitement of his welcome, esjiecially in his 
jiative (own of ('armar(h('n, was too much for him; for h(‘ jnescntly 
sank under disease of the heart. He had reatdied his (i.'hd year. 

A lew cimturies earlier, ISir Rohatt Ker Porter would have been a hero of j, 
Romance: and, as it was, his history has more of the heroic and jomantic 
about it than we look for in our time. His destiny seems to have h('eu 
determined by no less romantic a iiersou than Flora .Macdonald, who fixed his 
atti'iition on a hattle-]>iece in her house, and explained to him (hat it was oiu' 
of the battles of 171."). H(‘ was made to he a painter: and this incident, 

occurring when he was only nine or ten years old, made him the jiainter of 
that picture, the storming of Seringap:itam, which set all artists wondering 
what lot could he in store for (he youth who. at nineteen, could achieve .such 
a work in less time than most men would n-quire to plan it. The picture 
was destroyed in a fire; hut the sketches remained; and many otht'r haltle- 
])ieces by the sanu' hand. Young I’orter spent much ofi^his life in Russia, 
and married a Russian princess. He travt'lled over the most inti-resting 
])arts of Asia, and made the world the wiser for what he saw. He was 
Jiext ])ainting sacred suhjetds for altar-[)ieces at V"ene'/.uela, when' he was 
Rritish Consul; and, after seeing what h(' coidd of South Anu'iica, he died at 
last at St. Petersburg, of :ipoplexy brought on by the Russian cold, after the 
heats of A'cnezuela. He was the brother of the novelists, .I;ine and Anna 
Maria l^orter. His death took place on the Ith of May, IS 12, in (he (>:jrd 
year of his age. 

liOrd Elgin, who gave us (he marbles in the Rritish Museum, died in IS 11. lom. ki. ix. 
AVhile our Ambassador at the i^rte, he employed his time and efforts in 
.securing Greek sculptures and medals, in obtaining plans, measurements 
and elevations of buildings, moulds and casts ; and in ISKi dm House ol 
Commons decided to jinrchase the Elgin marbles fur £35,000. l.ord Elgin 
lived to be 74, and to see somclhing of the benefit tbe nation derived Ironi his 
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ES‘12—4(). labours in Greece. Alany natural regrets have been expressed by travellers 

----at the removal of the seulpturt's I'rom tlieir own place-: but subsequent 

events have made it clear that 'if they bad not been secured, nothing but 
their fragments -Nvould have been left by this time. Their removal has 
made the Grc-ek wars of recent j-ears one degree less disastrous. 

Sill r. cnAMiii 1 It is a well-known anecdote of Nollekens, that when, in the Exhibition of 
liSOt), his eye fell on a bust sent in by a novice, ho said, “ It is a s^endid 
work. Let the man be known. Remove one of my busts, and ])ut this in its 
place.” The man was Cbantrcy—then 24 years old. h'rom that time he 
was abtindantly known, and uniformly successful. lie never had any 
str\igglt's against fortune to tell of, his only cross in life being that his father 
l)ad wished to make him an attorney when he desired to be “ a tairvcr.” The 
two wi)rks by which he is pcrha])s best known, the statue of Lady Louisa 
Russell, and the Sleeping C!hildren in Lichfield ('athedral, were from designs 
liy Stothard. He had not poetic faculty for such designs; but be excelled in 
monumental sculpture of a sinqdy grave ord('r—as bis statues ofAVatt, and 
Horner, and ('anning, and many more an- proofs. Having no near relations, 
Cbaulrey left the re\ersion of his jn-opertv, after its use by bis widow, for tbe 
encouragement of Art in (ircate Britain. When he was building a mausoleum 
for bimself, he said to his friend and assistant. Allan Ctinningham, that it 
slmuld be made large enough to liold them both: but Allan had no mind for 
this. “ No,” said he, “ I should not like, even when 1 am dead, to be so shut 
up. 1 would far rather rest where tlH daisies would grow over my head.” 
They departed within a 3 'car of each other, ('hantrey going first, and leaving 
a generous provision for (hinningham—to whose poetical mind he ow(“d mori- 
than»even to his zealous attachment, (diantrey died suddenly, of heart- 
Ainv(i'NMsii. disease, on the 25th of November, 1S41 ; and Lunningham on tbe nth of the 
next November. Ulu* sculptor was oi) y<;ars of ; the j)oetj 5(). It is as a 
poet, and especially as a song-writer, that Allan C/imningham’s name will 
live. He attempted various -walks of literature, and is well known by his 
lives of British Painters; but bis fame rests more .secur(dy on his ballads 
and songs. We shall not forget “ It’s hume and it’s hamc or, “ A wet sheet 
and a flowing sea.” 

-I'm III,FI AMIS. Then^ was a great sweep among the ])ainters during this period. Ilofland, 

the landscape ])ainter, was husband to tbe Mrs. llohand, whose tales for 
cbildnui were so unboundedly popular for some time after their a])pearance. 
The Edgeworths testified to tln-ir great value in t-cland; and Queen (diarlotte 
patronized them in Fingland. The husband, too, was favoured by the old 
King; yet the Hollands suffered cruelly from embarrassments, caused by 
an unfortunate contract with the Duke of Marlborough, the heavy expenses of 
which fell, not on the ]iecr but the artist. Both worked hard, as long as years 
and health w ould allow—the husband in teaching as w’ell as painting, and the 
wife in literature and in domestic cares. Mr. Ilofland died in .Tanuary, 1843, 
N« IKU.viJV and his wife in November, 1844.—In 1841, we lost the aged Nicholson, one 
of the founders of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, whose last effort, 
when dying at the age of 91, was to have himself lifted up, to brighten a 
f.Eniirn. dark cloud in a pictui-e of a shipwreck :—and Geddes, the portrait painter 
and Associate of the Royal Academy, best known, perhaps, by his picture of 
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the discovery of the Ilegalia of Scotland, with a portrait of Scott:—and Grieve, 1812 — 40. 
the first Scene-painter of his time, who raised that kind of work into a de- —^ — 

partment of Art:—and,to the rc'gret of all England, Gallcolt, the respected andsm a.calmii]!. 
beloved. Ho was early d('.stined to mnsic, with and by his elder brother : but he 
turned to painting; and, at first, to ])ortraits, ui^er the leaching of lloppnor. 

Alter 1803, however, he devoted him,self to laimscajK! ])aintiug', and earned 
the tlth; of the English (fiaude. He mainial tin' well-known writi'r, INlaria 
GrahuTn, whose health was undermined lx fore, this second nianiag<>. I Us 
devoted Avatching over her destroyed his health, and im])aired in jn’ojxntion his 
ju'olessional efforts ; and when she dical, in IS 12, he was moie like a man of 
80 than of 1)3 ; and he Avas no longer able to paint. In 1S14, the Giuam 
made him Conservator of the Royal ])ietnres ; an olllef'A\hieh Avns valuable 
to him, not only for its honour and jn'ofit, but because it affoiahal him oeeii])a- 
(ion and interest which Averi' not too great for his strength. Ep to the last 
week of his life, he e.\(“rled himself to complete an improved catalogue of the 
(inet'ii’s pictures, and then died, on the 23rd^of XoA'cmber, after a declini? 
of iit lea,st si.v years. His sc'reni' exiranses, Avide hori/.ons, melting distances, 
ripi)ling Avaters, and lucid Dutch riv('r scenes, Avill ahvays ridit'sh and gratify 
tin' eye, through all chiinges of taste in .\rt. 

The ya-arESE) Avas a sad one too. In January, died the aged painter s..iin.i. 
ISmirke, the fallnn- of the two ttrehileets of Avtdl-known name, and a Royal 
Aciidemician from the year of Sir .loshua Reyiudds’s death, 17!)2:—and I’hil- • 
li)»s, also a Royal .Veademic ian, and #ne of the most ('luinent of I'aiglish por¬ 
trait paintt'fs. He succeeded b'nseli in 1821 in the ])i'ofessorship of Ihiinling 
in the Royal Academy, d'elivering ten lectures which have a good re])tJlation : 
and he Avrote a good deal on ])ainting in Rec's’s (iyclopa'dia : but hii^fame 
rests on his portraits. He est.iblished something bettt-r tlntn fann^ in the 
Imarts of brother iirtisls, and of all Avho knoAv Avhat hi' did lor the ])rotection 
and benefit of the profession.-—In the same yetir died, aged only 33, a man 
from Avhom great things aacii' hojied—illiam John Hidler, a landsiapi! and v.iuk. 
costume ])alnter of high oxeellenee. He lidlowed his art into till' Avildest 
reees.ses of Greece, and high up lowtirds the sources of the Xile. At ;t gieat 
saerifice of connexion, money, and time, hi' acconi])anied, at his oavii reijnest. 

Sir Charles EelloAAs’s last exjieilition to Ivyeia, and brought back sketches of 
extraordinary value, Aviiieh sold for above ,d,()00 after his death. Some 
pictures, from Avhich he hoped every thing that could compensate him for his 
sacrifices, Avere so hung in the Exhibition of 1845 as to be unnoticed. The 
disappointment preyed on his mind, and -iirostrated his strength. M liethi r 
disease had before fixed itself fatally in his frame, there is no saying nuAv: but 
he pined and stink, dying of enhirgement of the heart, itp the 8th of 8e])tember 
folloAving his iHsapjiointnient.— A sadder cAent than even this gave a shock 
to the Avholo nation a fcAV months afteiAvtirds. In June, 184(t, our Historical 
Rainter, Ilaydon, destroyed himself, in anguish under poverty tind mortifiea- 
tion. He was ti man of temperate habits, but incapable of prudence and .skill 
in the management of affairs. He Avtis in debt tilmost all his life; and he 
discouraged his patrons by making his piettires too huge to be hung, and by- 
other perversities which another kind of man avouIiI have avoided Avithout 
injury to his iirtisticiil aim. It is not diliieult to'aceonnt for his misfortunes : 
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1842—46. l)ut there is no one who does not deeply mourn them. There is no one who 
'—' cannot feel what must have been the anguish of a man so sensitive when no 
commissions came in, wdien his exhibition in April so failed as that only four 
persons came the first day, while crowds were struggling for entrance to see 
Tom Thumb. “ How different it would have been tAveiity-six years ago !” he 
wrote in his Diary. He became grave and silent in his family, aiut supersti¬ 
tious in his entries in his Diary. In one week, he noted down, the visitors to 
his exhibition as 166',, while 12,000 went to see" Tom Thumb—not asking 
himself, unhaj)j)ily, how few of the 12,000 he would have cared to see in his 
room. On the 16tb of June, he wrote to the Drime IMinister and two others, 
stating that he had a heavy sum to pay. “ 'fonuented by DTsrac H, baras.s('d 
by public business,” as tlie grateful arti.st wrote, “ Sir 11. JVel was the only 
one who replied:” and the reply rvas instant and kind, endosing £50. Six 
days afterwards, occurs the last entry—Lear’.s words, “ Stn'tch me no longc'r 
on this rough world :” and before the ink was dry, the oyeiwvTought sufferer 
had shot himself. ITis fai%ly we're tedee-n iinmeeliate' e’are of by the (lueen, 
the jMiniste'r, anel the- friends of Art auel artists, llaveteen did wind he' coulel 
to raise tlic ide'al and practice of historicid painting in Englanel. He leedureel, 
anel wreete, and taught, einel duieoiirscd. Hut he' w as neet one who coedd be 
made se'cure eind hap])y by any thing that he eould dee for Art, or iiny thing 
that men coulel eh) for him, in a stale of seee icly like' eetir own. If he ceeidel e-yer 
have fitted anytime, it was certaiidy not our own. He' saw historie'al ])ainting 
meere likely to thrive; in England than cve'r be'fbro, anel knew that it w'as partly 
by his ow'ii efforts: ye't the'ie' se'e'ine'd no roeem feer hoj)e that iiny ])icttire' of liis 
w'ould appear on the wedls erf the' new He)use.s of Earliiinu'nt. The* I'lne Arts 
Con^iission te»erk no notice eef liim ; anel when, hy ope'iiing his exhibitieen, lit' 
invited the public to juelge his claims, the puhlie- teieik no lu't'd ; and his he art 
was broken. His most apjneejiided work a])])eiirs tee liavc be en “ t'hrist enti'i- 
ing Jerusalem,” which he exhibited in 1820. Anotlier whieli, through tlie 
engravitig, remse'd a wiele pojmlar symjiathy, was “ Na])olcem at St. lleleina.” 
Benjamin lleiherl Ifayelon was 00 years okl.—Of innsiciiuis, there elie'el during 
Ml the pe'rieiel, Josejih Count Mazzinghi, at the age of 80, who hael ae'Inally he'cn 
chosen Direictor at the Opera House at the age; eif 10, and who t'emtinue'el a 
perpnlar ceimposer eluring his leuig life':—anel eif actor.s, the great hiugh-maker, 
i.isi 'N. laslon. Of all things in the w enlel, lastem w as, first, usher in a seluiol: .anel 

wlien he toeik a fancy feir the stage', it was for tragt'dy. Nevertheless, it W'as 
resi'rveel for him to make £100 jie'r we'e'k in comedy ; anel to make it fairly, fe)r, 
wliih' hewas yet receiving only £00 p^'r week, as Paul Pry, the manager eleareel 
£7,000 in the .season. In the provinces, he often ri'e;eiveel from £250 to £650 
per wet'k ; an indicalion eif tlie; Engli.sh being a laughter-hiving people;, afteir 
all that can be; saiel of their tcniloncy to sedicituelc and sohunnity. I.istou was 
truly an artist, amiekst all his license to take liberties with the ptiblic mirth. 
He stuelied his meist gre)te;se|ne; cheiracte-rs as eiare'fully as if they hael been 
tragic. Ho W'as a man of domestic habits anel irre-proachablc character; anel 
he reaeheiel the age of 0!) amidst the serious resjie'ct of his friends, as well ns 
the delight eif a laughing natiem. He died in March, 1846, in the 70th year 
of his age.—Mr. Eondem’s name seems ty be-hing to the list of artists, .so artis¬ 
tically did he instruct the' jiifblic tasft' in gaide'iiing, planting, anel rural archi- 
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tecturc. He was a native of Lanarkshire, and came to England in ISOG, to 1842—4(). 

pra(?tise as a landscajw gardener, wlien lie was only 20 years ohl. He; travcdled '-- ^ 

abroad to obtain information, and on Ins redurn |)iiblislicd oiu* aft<'r another of 
that long scries of works, ofwhitdi tin; Eneyelopa-dia of Gardening is best 
known; and next to that, ])crhaps, his Eneyelopa'dia of (tottage, Earni, and 
Village Architecture. One of his great works, the Arboretum Ihifannienm, 
involved him in diflienlties which he wore himself out to surnumut. His 
sufferings of body werr- of the severest kind ; but his energy of mind was indo¬ 
mitable. His spirit of enthusiasm must have lightened and sweetened his lifi' 
more than any ])i!cuniary jn-osperity eould hav(‘ doin'. Among his achieve¬ 
ments, one of the liest known is the laying out of the Derby Arboretum— the 
gri'at Garden presimted tothe ]>eu]>le of Derby by their gt'iu'rous townsman, Mr. 

.foseph Strutt. Air. Loi|^on was .ht) yc'ars old when he died, in Di'cendier, 1843. 

In 1S12 occurred one of the greatest losses to the seieiititie. world that the 
eeiittiry lias to sliow. 15ut that vast discoveries become more common with 
every ci'iitiiry, ours wotild be as mueh signalized by the fame of Sir Charles 
!5( 11, as the si'venteenth is by that of ILirvey. Harvey jiroved the eirenlation 
of the blood, and was helievt'd by no physician in Euro])e ttlio was above forty 
at the time of his di'atli. Sir (diaries Hell (Ijseovered the diversities which 
exist in the structure and funetions of the lu'rves; and his demonstrations of 
the facts wi're so clear, and the eonseiousness of ignorance has ^,o far extended 
in our mori' enlighti'tu'd age, that the only dispute uhieh oeeuvied was as to 
who ought to approjni.itc tljp honour of tlu' diseorery. It is settled, p:ist all 
eontroversv, that the honour belongs to Sir Charles Hell. He has jiointed out 
to us that we have, bound up in tb(' same sheath, nerves of si'iisation and nerves 
of motion ; and, as he believed, nerves for other functions also : and it jvonld 
be a bold thing to say that any discovery in connexion with our mysterious 
human frame was e\er more im])ortant in itsell, or mori' fraught with future 
significanei'. Sir (diaries Dell did many mori' things, during his active and 
devoted life ; but it is this which give.s him a high jilaeo in the history of his 
country. He was the youngest of the four eminent brothers Ill'll ;—Rob('rt, 
the Edinburgh lawyer; tlu' gri'at surgeon, .Tohn ; and (leorge .]ose])h, the law 
profe.s.sor in Edinburgh University, being his elder hrothers. Sir Charle.s Ill'll 
died suddenlv, but not to the surjirise of his friends, of (i)i(jiiia jic’c/nns —a 
disease of some standing—on the 2~th of Alay, ISI'2, ageil» (18. Ho was 
knighted by William IV. on his acc'cssion, together with Hersehel, Drewster, 

Ivory, and other men of .science. His ])rivate life was simple, serene, and 
happy ; but he suffered ranch anxiety id mind about professional matters; and 
latterly cspecialh^ about the relation ofHiis profe.ssion to the law ; and these 
anxieties are believed to have hastened his death.—H was a disease of the 
heart which, in the next year, carried off Mr. Keni]), the (diemieal Lecturer in Ki.n-. 
the Edinburgh University, who laid the world under obligations to him before 
his di'parture at the age of 3(1. It w:is he who introduced amalgamated zinc 
plates into galvanic batteries. “ Let us never forget,” wrote an eminent man, 
after his death, “ to whom w'e owe this discovery, which of itself enabh's gal¬ 
vanic batteries to be used in the arts. Ages to come will, perhaps, have to^ 
thank the inventor, whom w'c are too apt to forget : yet, the obligation from 
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|.842_4(i. the iniblie to Mr. Kemp is tlie same.” lie distingriished himself before the 

British Association, at lOdiiiburgh, in 1836, by his display of the results of his 
bold investigations. He died in December, 1843.—In August, 1844, died the 
I'mNii, luii.Y. President of the Astronomical Society, Mr. Francis Baily. He left the Stock 
Exchange, Avhere he had made an aTiiple fortune, in 1825, and devoted him¬ 
self to philosophical pursuits for the rest of his life—nearly 20 years. He 
organized the Astronomical Society ; improved the Nautical Almanac ; stimu¬ 
lated the now series of Fendulum experiments which exposed so many rea'sons 
for new care; aidc'd tlu' Commission of Weights and Measures; aided the 
Astronomical (-atalogue of tlic British Association ; gave to the world the 
correspomh'nce and catalogues of Flamsteed ; and wrote the best treatise that 
exists 071 Life Annuities and Insurance. It is a pleasure to record such in- 
, stance's as these of the use which Fnglish men of business make of their wealth 
and leisure, when they have had enough of inoney-gefling, and have preserved 
a taste for higher things.—An aged man died in the sanu' summer, whose 
Oiii.'s. name will never he lost frotn the records of science—Dr. Dalton. Daltoir was 

an usher in north country schools till he was seveu-and-twi'uty, when he was 
recomnK'uded to the chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at the New 
College, Manchester. This was in 17!)3; and at Manchester he lived for the 
rest of his days, dying there in July 1844, in the T 8 th year of his agi'. He 
saw Paris, and went to London occasionally; and was every where leeeived 
w'ith honour; for his diseoverieJs were known all over the world; and it was 
pure pleasure to pay homage to one so simple and benign. His body lay in 
state iit the Town-hall of Manchester, and was visited by more than 40,000 
persons in one day. His Atomic Theoiy, the discovery of which he entered 
upon in 1803, is considered, at present, jnolmhly the most important contribu¬ 
tion over made to (diemistry. Dr. Thomas Thomson tirst undei'slood and 
made known the scope of it: AVollaston instantly apprehended it: and Davy 
followed, after air interval of resistance and ridicule. By the application of 
mathematics to chemistry, and Dalton’s subsequent efforts to bring chemical 
analy’sis nearer to a chance of correctness, the knowledge of chemical combi¬ 
nations has been marvellously simplified, <and the jiroeesses of chemical analy¬ 
sis have been raised from a looseness too like hap-hazard to somethiirg aji- 
proaching to mathematical jnecision. Such precision extends from scientific 
discovery toth^' arts of life ; aird manufacturers arc henefitted at. the same time 
with the experiments of thi' laboratory. This discovery of Dalton’s is some¬ 
times called by the mime he chose—^the Atomic Theory; sometimes by Wol¬ 
laston’s—the theory of Chemical Equivalents; sometimes by Davy’s—the 
theory of (Jiemical Projiortions : hutfunder every name, the laws of relative 
proportion laid dow)i by Dalton arc confirmed by every improvement in tlu' 
jiractice of chemical analysis. He has been calh'd the legislator of his science, 
which was before merely emjiirical. He w as framed for scientific despotism, 
by his sagacity, his simjtlicity, and his self-ieliance. He was a Quaker; and 
no member of his sect led a life more regular and innocent—without austerity, 
dulness, vanity, or spiritual pride. In face, he was like Newton; and, like 
Newton, he was never married. He did not overwork his brain. His brain 
•was strong, and his nervous system good: and he recreated himself with a 
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game at bowls every Thursday, and with a .si”ht of lii.s native Cuniberland ],S 12—46. 

mountains every summer. lAtng before liis death, he was a member of almost ---- 

every Royal Academy and Scieiititic Institute in Europe. 

Amons the literary men wlio died duriii” this period, the most dilfieult to... '• 

class is Theodore E. Hook, .so various in cliaracter are his works. He began 
with the drama, and gave several comedies and farces to the stage before he 
was twenty-three. Then he turncal to novel writing ; and then, as Editor of 
the John Hull, to politics, or what he calhal such. Tlien In; wrote novels 
again, and biography ; his lives of Kcdly, and of Sir David Raird, and his 
‘Sayings and Doings,’ ‘ Love and Pride,’ and ‘ Gilbert Gurney,’ being per- 
ha])s the best known of his later woiks. Theodore Hook’s life was a merrv, 
but not a happy one. He was disgraced through carelessness in his office of 
Accotintant-General at Uie Mauritius, by which there was a deficiency in the 
Treasury. He made enemies on every hand by the libellous tone of his news¬ 
paper; and he was perpetually overwrought by toil nhile wasting his resources 
of purse, health, and time, in dissipation. He was, howevan-, the leading wit 
of his time in tin; old-fashioned method of London dissipation : and in his 
career we S('em to see revived, with little alteration, the raking poor author of 
each fornu'r century. Theodore Hook was only 52 when he died, in August, 

1<S41.—Maturin, an Irish clergyman, who wrote two novels in a llyronic style M'h iiin 
which became ])()pular, ‘llertram’ and ‘ Melmoth the ’Wanderer,’ died in 
1S42:—and in the same year, died an(»ther Iri.sh novelist of far highei' merit, 

John Ranim, author of the^ ‘ O’Hara Tales,’ ‘The Royne ’W’ater,’ ‘ h'alher 

Connell,’ and others. It was Ranim who first o])ened nj) those as])ects of 

Irish life which have since been exhibited by Carlcton, Griffin, and otheis ; 

and which are as unlike the pictures of the Edgeworths and llu' Morgans, as 

Eielding is unlike Richardson. The tragr-dy of hund)lc life was Ranim’s de- 

])artment; and he wrought in it Avith great ])OAvei. He had him.self but too 

much cx])erience of the tragic side of human life. He attem])ted editorshij) 

at 17 years old—marrii'd at 20—suffered from sickness and poverty for many 

yt'ars—a poverty which seemed .scarcely reduced by a ]>ension granted him in 

1867 ; and dietl in his •12ud year.—Captain Hamilton ranks among the novel- '•""i.. 

ists for his ‘ (!)ril Thornton but he is no h'ss known by his contributions 

to RlaclvAvood’s iMagn/.ine, and his ‘Men and Mannc'rs in .Vnu'rica.’ He 

was a soldi(3r, filling up his leisure after the peace Avith literary occ.xipa- 

tion. His AA^orks shoAv a highly trained ability ; and his calm temper and 

judgment and admirabh' manners, ajjpearing through his Avritings to those 

Avho ncA'cr saAV his face, gave a Aveiglit to Avhat he said,hvhich is sometinn's 

desired in vain by men of greater poAver. —In curious companionship Avith the 

poor novelists of the time, the Hooks, and Ranims, and Hoods, aao find Mr. 

Rockford’s name — the 'Win. Rockford Avho Avas born to T1{)(),0()() a year. His nn'I'K'H". 
true monument is his novel ‘ Vathek,’ though he spent enormous amounts of 
money in building his Avonderful edifice ofEonthill. Ilis great toAver, 300 feet 
high, fell down—Avas rebuilt—and fell again; but‘Yathck’ remains. The 
nine days’ Avonder of Mr Rockford’s eccentricities and the Fonthill sale has 
long been forgotten; but the vivacity and poAver of his ‘Letters on Italy, 

Spain, and Portugal,’ are as keen as ever. Mr. Reckford Avas the son and heir 
of the Alderman Reckford, Avhose celebrated extempore speech to George the 
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1842—46. 'i’l'ird is on”Tavt'd on lii.s iiiomuiicnt in (iuildhall. The production of 
--- ‘ Vatliek’ seoins to have been an in.sfJinct' of impromptu ability (piito as re¬ 
markable. Mr. Ilt'ckford used to declare that it was written at one bitting,— 
that is, in tbr<'c days and two nights, during which he never took off his 
clothes. Tt was written in French, and afterwards translated without his 
knowledge, and with little skill. Byron used to think it the best attempt at 
the oriental styh' of fiction ('ver niadt' by an Furopc'an. It a])p('ai'od first at 
Lausaunt', in 1781. This earri(>s us very far back: hut Mr. Beekford w'as 
tin'll 24 yi'ars of age. Me lived sixty jears lougi'r, dying at B.ith in May, 
■iii.nMs 1844.—Thoiiias Hood, the author of ‘ Tyliiey Hall,’ was classed among the 

novelists on that account: but he belongs to other (b'partments too. He was 
a wit, as every ])age of every one of his writings may show; and we have the 
‘ Bb'a of the Midsummer Fairies,’ and ‘Eugene .Vram’s Dream,’ and the 
‘ Song of the Shirt,’ to prove him a poet. He \\as an editor of Annuals and 
of Magazines: but our interest in him is from the remarkable union, in bis 
genius, of wit, sensi', and jiathos. It is true that ne never si'c real wit ajiart 
from sound sense', and rarely from pathos: but in Hood, all so abounded to¬ 
gether, and in the stiiclest uniem, as to give almost an imiuc'ssion of a fri'sh 
order of genius. He was one of the sufferers of his order—a sufferer from 
sickness and poverty: and he nas in the di'pths of these tioubh's, nheii he 
had cause, like poor Haydon, to wonder how the Brimc Minister, in tlm midst 
of harassing cares and a load of husini'ss, could atti'iid to his interests, and 
consult his feelings with all tlu' nici'ty of leisure. The letter of Sir B. Feel 
to Hood, auuouucing the grant of a [a'lisiuii, remains oiu' of the chief honours 
of the great statesman. Boor Hood died soon after; the ])ension as grantt'd 
to his widow; and in a few months she also dic'd. The children were'taken 
care of; as it was in dispensable' to tlu' conscience of society that tlu'y should 
b('; for their father was truly a social bc'ciefactor. He w:is always on the' 
right side iii matters of morals and of feeling—full of faith in good, and s)in- 
path} in all that was generous and true. His .satire was direeted ujeon what- 
evc'r was foul, false, and selfish. He was 47 when he died in May, 18-15. 

In the same year, a few weeks earlier, died untimely a man who was held 
in warm regard by his friends, and in rc-sjeect by those of the public who 
knew what his services were; Laman Blanehard, Avho editc'd, in his time, 
three' newspapers, and the ^Monthly Magazine, and contributed largc'ly to 
periodicals. His consistent and c'nlightened ]M)litical o])inions and conduct 
were of service to the public morality of his time ; and his early loss was 
deplored for other reasons thaji the sadn«.s,s of tlu' mcale in rvhicli it happened. 
The illness and death of his wife had so w’orn him that hrain-scizurc's came 
on ; and after one of these, in a state of nervous prostration, he destroyed 
himself. His orphan.s, too, found protection from society.—Fnder the (bite 
a»/.,.. p m. 1817, our historv has exhibited the narrative and indicated the eft’ects of the 

\V M iJoM . T 1 • 

trials of William lloiic for Llaspliciny and lib(‘l. Tt was pointed out that we 
owe to those trials the vast imjirovement in our libel law, and- in its ajrpli- 
cation. William Hone wrought wa'll in literature after those days, giving ns 
the volumes that Southey and other men of curious knowdedge have praised so 
highly;—the ‘Every Day Book,’ the ‘Table' Hook,’ and the ‘Year Book.’ 
Mr. Hone was in his 64th year when he died in 1842.—In the same year wc' 
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lost Robert Mudie, whose works on Natural History are true poems. He was. 1842—4(i. 
a self-cducatcd Scotchman ; and whence wrote about things that ho under- - 

stood, as in his ‘ hcathc'rcd Tribes of the Ifritish Islands,’ he plunged jjjj. 
readers into the depths of Nature as the true poet alone can do. He is 
another example, as White of Selborne and Audubon were before him, of the 
indissoluble connexion between a nice and a])])reciativ(; observation of nature 
and the kindling of a Rj)irit of poetry. 

rerha])s the most successful essayist of his time wa.s tin; Rev. John Poster, J»w" Iosim, 
last of IJristol. His ‘Essays’ ])assed through eighteen editions during his 
life; and they arc still spreading. There is no great jnecisioii in the 
thoughts : but the tone of morality is j)ure, and the vi(^\vs are original and 
broad, while the style is eminently inleiestiiig. 'j'he volume was one which 
met the wants of the time; and if some of tin- mutter is vagiug and the vi<,;ws 
narrow, they were a welcome' escu])e from tlu' sliallow ^nosings mIucIi they 
sujau'.seded. Mr. Foster publi.slual once other volume — on ' Tin: Itvils of 
Popular Ignorance,’ and a muss of contributions to the ‘ Ecleetie' Revien .’ He 
died in IM-lIJ, in the T4th ye-ur of his age'.—Henry Nel.son Coleridge, ne])he\v H'mivNi. 
of the ])oet, and editor of his ‘ Eiterary Remains,’ died in middle age in 1813. 

He published an ‘ lutrodiietiou to tin* Study of the (Ireek (dassie Poets:’ but 
be is more widely known by a whimsical volume, full r)f beauty of deserij)- 
tion—‘Six Months in the M’est Indies.’ 

The year after, in February, 1844, died a Mr. John M’right, who uould ->">iNW. i 

have remained ohscure, in spile of much literary effort, but for his sagacity 
and industry in n'gard to a single enterprise. The Thirteenth Parliament of 
Great Britain is commonly called the I nrejiorted Parliament ; but was saved 
from being wholly dumb to a future generation by Sir Henry (utvendi.sh 
having diligently rejanted its debates to the best of his ability. Sir Henry 
C.'ivendish’s notes, written in short-hand, were found among the Bridgewalei 
MSS. in the British Mmseurn: and Mr. Mbight made the key to the short¬ 
hand, transcribed the debates, and was printing them, witli illus’rations of the 
parliamentary jnoeeedings of the time, when the tiseful work was stop])ed by 
ills death, at the age of 73.—Henry F. ('ary, the translator of Dante, and also ■>“ ' 
of‘The Birds’ of Aristophaiu‘.s, and of ‘ Pindar’s ()d('s,' died in 1814. His 
Dante was little noticed till tkderidge made it known; after which it re¬ 
mained the standaid translation. Dr. ('aiy wa.s a most, industrious man of 
letters, both in his oHic.e of assistant-lihrarian at the British Museum, and in 
his favourite labour of editing our native poets and writing their lives, in 
continuation of Johnson’s Biographies. 

The ])oets Southey and Gami)bell died during this period ; men as op])osite 
in their natures and modes of living as j)oets can be conceived to be. It will 
))robably be undi.si)uted that (kunpbell was the greater ])oet, and Southey the 
nobler man. While our language lasts, (;anii>beirs lyrics will make music in ‘ 

it. While (ireat Britain luis marimu-.s, his ‘ Mariners of England’ nill kindle 
aglow in the nation’s heart: and scores of lines from his most successlul 
poem, the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ have become so hackneyed that few people, on 
hearing them, know where they conn' from, or fail to suppose they must be 
Shakspere’s. He 'vas known all over the world as the Author of the ‘ Plea¬ 
sures of Hope;’ and used to complain of it as the introduction to every act 
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18-12 (8. ot lii.s sooial life. ITc could not Be born ns the; Author of the Pleasures of 

Hope ; but be was so amiouuced on ifc inarriaRo, on bis travels, on his intro¬ 
duction to ^reat ])ersona"os, on every reappearance before the world as an 
author: and a friend who had heard him thus eom])lain, tells us that it was 
with a sort of mournful amusement that, looking into the grave in Westmin¬ 
ster AbiH'y at the last moment, he saw on the cotfin-plate, “ Thomas (Campbell, 
Author of the Phaisures of Hope,” &c., &c. CamjdK'H’s own favourite among 
his poems was ‘ (iertrude of "VA'yoming:’ but, well as the j)ublic liked it, his 
fame still rested on his earlier productions. Campbell's constitution and tem¬ 
perament were not favourable to the conditions of a happy life. He sometimes 
enjoyed gi-eatly ; he often suftered bitterly ; and he was unable to merge his 
self-reganls eitlier in sustained industry or in the interests of others. With 
many gimerous im]mlses, and strong claims to respect in his relations of son 
and brother, he was not a serene or happy man. After a life of strong ex- 
citi'inents and eoidlicting sensibilities, he died on the 15th of .lune, 1844, at 
lloulogne, wlu'ie he had settled a year befino. He was in his G8th vear. His 
tuneral in Mesiminster Abbe\ was attended witli all the ])om]> which could 
s,„ iiiiY. jnark tlie national gi-atitude to a great l)oet.—\ cry unlike this was Southev’s 
genius and SouflieCs caii'cr. His life was one of purity and viilue almost 
austere. His doiiK '-tie aliections wen'warm ; his domestic: t(‘mper venerable 
and sweet; his sell-denial and benevolence for the' sake of the erring and the 
hel])le.ss, wene a life-long proh-st against the injurious laxity which enters into 
our estimate of the morals of genius. Hc' was eminently happy in his life¬ 
long toils. He loved labour Ibr itself; and he loved the subjects on which lu' 
toiled : and his conscience', nice as it was, could not but be satisfied and 
gratified at the sjcectacle of the aid and solace which, by his labours, lie was 
able to give' beyond his own family, to some wlm had no natural claim on 
him for supjeort. In tin* spi'ctacle of his social and domestic virtues, all 
reim'mhrance of a bitter peditical and religious spirit may well be sunk. Hi 
was not a man qualified to have ojiinions, strietlv so called. He could not 
sympa(hi/e in any views but those immediately held by liimself; and the 
views which he mosi quarrelled with were usually those which had been, no 
long time before, virulently held by himsc'lf. He wrote a vast quantity; 
and never with carelessness or haste. Of his poems, ‘Thalaha’ is, no doubt, 
the greatest blessing to his most youthful readers, to whom its ])nre sweetness 
of morals and oriental imagery are most attractive; and ‘ Uodc'rick’ is 
perhii'ps (h'cided to be of the highest ordi'r. He was a graceful es.sayist and 
critic, as is shown in his contributions to the ‘Quarterly Review;’ a sj)irited 
biographer, as his ])opular ‘Life of Nelson’ may show'; and a ])ainstaking 
and elegant historian, as we see in his ‘ History of the Peninsular War.’ His 
Essays and llistorio.s were vitally injured by his imi)erfections as a thinker, 
and his tendency to prejudice and intellectual passion; but hc was always 
earnest and sinci-re—always kindly in act when most intolerant in thought. 
He suffered bitterly from the illness and death of his first wife: and so bitterly 
as never to recover his power of mind. Ho formed a second maniage while 
already sinking in health; and became lost in mind, through pressure on the 
brain, three years before his death, which took place on the 31st of March, 
1848. He had been Poet I.auri'at.e since 1818, and was sureeedi'd in the 
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office by Mr. Wordsworth, who holds it now.—Hciuie iniittiii;^ flic review l«io—Hi. 

of the literary men who died durin'>'*the period before us, wv mast name -— — 

w'ith them the publisher who was the lihuid of all literary men. John 

Murray, the prince of ]ml)lisher.s, introduced Scott and Eyron to each otlier's 

acciuaintance ; and Southey and Crabbe; and Scott and \Vilhie. He w as a 

man of a noble heart in reifard to literature and authors ; and liappllv, a noble 

prosperity enabled him to gratify his gemuous dis])ositions. liis ]iride was in 

giving great gifts of literature to tlic world, and of solace to their authors. It 

was he who presented us with the; ‘Quarterly Review,’ and most of tlie greatest 

works of th(i greatest men during tlie ]ues('ut ceulur\' ; for he began bnsiuisss 

when he came of age in ITbb, and carri<‘d it on in lull vigour till hi;; death 

in ISRj. His #1 st highly sucee.s.sl’ul ejiter])rise Avas Mrs. Uuudell’s ‘ Cookery 

Rook;’ and the ne.vt the ‘ (Juarterly Review,’wb.ich he si;t up in ISOy, and 

which remains the ])roperly of his house*. M Ik'u, in after times, men read of 

(he generous and enlightened ]>ublish<.'r.s who lirst succeeded to the \iatrous 

<)f authors, it will not bt; forgotten that our age Intd a .lohn iVlurray. 

Of other beiud'actors of the century, we llnd that. Dr. Rirkbeck, the founder uu clui.i.im. 
of Mechanics' Jnstitnles, died in bS41,in the btith year ol liis age. When 
tile dejtarture of this exeelh'iit man wtis known, there was s<'!row oterall tlu* 
hind where the w'orking-nien met for self and mutual iiistnietion.—.\uolher 
luiiieiit friend of popular enlighteiimeiil was M’illiam .Vlleu, whi.t aided in wilom \m i , 
t’oimding the Rritish :ind Foreign School Society, ami in seeing what i-ould he 
done by the I.ancasterian Schools. 11c wa.s also one of the mo.st active oi’ tlie 
indelatigahle Abolitionists, and aided first in the evtinetion of the Rritish 
slave trade, ami fliyn in the overthrow of ('olonitiI Slatery. llewtis a man 
of science too, the friend of Davy, tind for many years I.eeturt'r on Chemistry 
and Natural i’hilosojdiy at (iuy’s llosjtital and the Royal Institution. Alter 
a life of varied good w'orks, the eillightcned ;ind henevfdent NVilHam Yllen, 
whom the Friends had the honour of including in their sect, died in tlie " 1th 
year of hi.s age, :i,t tlie close of 18 13.—Two of his friends and fellow-kihourers 
soon follow’ed him—.Mrs. Fry in 1845, in her both year; tind Thonuis ('lark- Kn/tm m im 

, . - , . * ^ M) ■( no M 

son in 1841), in the* 8(>t]i year of his age. If it bo true, its we are wont to say, n 
that the distinctive social effi>ct of Cliristianity i.s its inducing the care of the 
helpless who were before left to perish, the cxistenee of such ]iersons as tliese 
three—Allen, Clarkson, and Mrs. Fry—at one time, and in elose eompanion- 
sliip—marks onr age as a Christian one, after all its drawbacks. Tlie ignorant, 
the guilty, and the enslaved, were the chief etire in life to these friends, who 
might have pas.scd their years in ease, and indolence, or the gratification ol 
merely intellectual tastes : but it suited their noble natures better to go out on 
the highways of the sea and land, and search through dark alloys, and disgust¬ 
ing prisons, and hellish slave-ships, to seek and save that which was lost. 

They sustained, moreover, the most irksome and dispiriting toil, tlie most 
disheartening disappointment—a long and painful probation of heart and 
mind— in pursuit of their objects; and they died, all faithful to the aims of 
their life. When Mrs. Fry entered the room in Ncwgtito where Kit) guilty 
and ignorant wretches were shut up, and in her si'iene and noble countentinet! 
brought them the ho])e which they had believed to he for evi'r .shut out, she 
began that reform in the treatment of moral disease which, however (eiitafivc 
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1842—46. and vai^iu' at present, can never now stop short of completion. And when 

---' Clarkson sat down, Ids heart throhhinir witli his new knowledge of the wrongs 

of the negro, and resolved to devote his life to the redemption of that helpless 
race, the greatest step was taken ever known to have been taken by any man 
for the assertion and establishment of human rights. And Clarkson was not 
one to forsake an aim. He lived for the cause to the very last, and drew in 
others to live for it. Mistakes were made by his coadjutors and himself; for, 
in enterprises so new and vast, the agents have to leain as they go: but the 
national conscience was roused, the principles of human liberty were asserted, 
the national testimony was transferred to the side of right, and the emancipa¬ 
tion of all races of men was made a cpiestion merely of time. As it was Clark¬ 
son who began, and who stimulated Wilberforce and all otker good men to 
earry on the work, whom could we place higher than Clarkson on our list of 
benefactors ! Wilberforce and all other good men assigned him the first 
place ; and there he remains and rvill remain. 

Mi.s kiahfbtv. a Homan Catholic lady, well educated, and deeply impressed with the 
. advantages of educaition, was living in the neighbourhood of London during 
the whole of the period of our History, watching the rc'sultsof the etforts made 
by Lord llrougham and others Ibr the extension and improvement of education 
in England. Her name was Flaherty. She eras not rich ; but she was 
unmarried, and free to live as she chose, and dis])ose of her income! as she 
would. She chose to live frugally, and to ride in an omnibus instead of a 
better carriage, that she might have means to aid the extension of Ldueation. 
In 1866, she presented to the (council of University ('ollege, the sum of 
£u,()0() in the 65 per Cents., out of which selndarships have beem founded. 
This lady has shown us that there is nothing in our modern civilization—our 
omnibuses and unsectarian schools—which can jucclude theautirpie sj)irit aiid 
practice of love and good works : and in this th<! admirable Mary Maherty has 
perhaps left us as true a benefit as in the scholarships which bear her name. 
She died in 1845, aged 81. 

The creation of wealth, and eonse(iuently of human life, by means of the 
Cotton manufacture is pointed out as one of the leading social events of the 
last century. It is reckoned tliat the cotton manufacture has added perma¬ 
nently 2,000,000 to our population. Something analogous, on a smaller,_but 
still on a great scale, has been efiected in our own time by the agricultural im- 

M«. (OKI. provements of one man—Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, who died Earl of Leicester, liy 
the simple and virtuou.s method of devoting his mind and life to the improve¬ 
ment of the land, Mr. Coke caused a vast permanent increase of W(;alth, and 
therefore of labour and subsistence, and then'fore of human life. In a single 
village, where he found 1(52 inhabitants when he entered on his property, he 
left 1 , 000 : and for many miles round, a country before poor and almost barren 
was hift by him fruitful and well-peopled. He found his own rental increased 
from £ 2,200 to above £ 20 , 000 : but that was of small account in his eyes, in 
comparison with the stimulus given to agricultural improvement by his exam¬ 
ple. The Holkham Sheep-shearing, at which Mr. Coke annually entertained 
.600 gu(!sts for several days, roused a fine spirit among the landed proprietors 
of England and the farmers of Norfolk, and caused Mr. Coke to be looked 
upon as one of the chief social benefactors of his time. While in the House 
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of Commons, ho was a sturdy Liboral. Wlien the Reform Rill passed, he 1842—46. 
thought he might he spared from tlie political world, aged as he then rvas. 
lie was always culled “ the iirst Commoner of England hut, in 1837, when 
85 years of age, he was made Earl of Leicesfer. lie reached the age of 90, 
dying in June, 1842.—There were benefactors of ^Irs. Elaherty’s order in the 
cause of agricultural improvements during this period. Br. Swiney, resident oi> swinf%. 
in Camden lo^vn, an eccentric gentleman in some respects, did an act of sober 
goodness in leaving £6,000 to the trustees of the British IMuseum, for the 
establishment of a lectureshij) on Geology; and another £5,000 to the Society 
of Arts, to provide once in every five years, 100 guineas, to be presented, in a 
goblet of equal value, to the British fnadiolder who should reclaim the largest 
extent of waste lands. Dr. Swiney died in 1844.—In 1846, died IMr. Peter teieii I’limm. 
Purcell of Dublin, who was mainly instrumental in forming the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural fm])rovement Society, and who did in Ireland, on a smaller scale, 
what ]Mr. (.^oke was doing in England, lie became wealthy through the 
improvement of land—caring less for liis wealth for its own sake than as a 
^roof open to all eyes of the direction in which the welfare of Ireland lay. 
lie withdrew from politics, in which he had once been as much involved as 
any man, and engaged as many of his neighbours as he could in the interests 
of iinjiroved husl)andry. More and more labourers were employed ; the political 
temper of lus neighbours imjiroved; he grew wealthy; and wlien he was 
gone, all men saw what a benefactor he had been.—AVhenMr. Coke was called 
the first Commoiu'r of England, the Marquess of Westminster was believed to mah.jhes.'t 

1 , - , 0 7 i ^ ^ ^ W'EBIMIsJhl I H 

bo “ the ncliest subject in the oTiipm}. His importance m our eyes arises, 
not from the amount of his wealth, but from the mode in which its increase 
was provided for during this ])eriodf The Pimlico estate, before considered a 
vast property, now has upon it the new squares of Belgrave and Eaton, with 
Eecleslon Street, Wilton Place, and all the now city of palaces which foreigners 
now look njion as one of the marvels of London. The ultimate rental of this 
ilistrict is scarcely calculable. The IMarquess of Westminster had besides a 
noble library, including a mass of valuable ancient MSS. and one of the finest 
jiicture galleries in tin; kingdom, which was liberally opened to the ])ublic. 

T’he Marquess of AV(>stminster was a steady Whig for the last forty y(;ars of 
his life, after Iniving entered the political world under the auspict^s of Mr. 

Pitt. He was raised from his earldom to his Marquisate by William IV. But 
among all of either title by whom he was preceded or may be followed, he will 
ever be distinguished by his creations on his Pimlico estate. 


Throughout our History, some grateful mention has been made of the bene¬ 
factors that society has lost during our period of thirty years. It is unnatural 
to conclude without some grateful mention of those who remained among us 
at the close of the period. Yet how little can be said while they yet live 1 
How presumptuous it seems to suppose that we can estimate their influence on 
society, or set forth what they have dotje! It is only with regard to a very few 
that even a word can yet be ventured—a few whose social influence was as 
unquestionable in 1846 as it can ever be to another generation, lo a future 
generation must be left the duty and ])rivilege of honouring a hundred more. 
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1842—46. Wo have seen somethinfj; of what railways are likely to do in changing and 
—' advancing onr civilization. It is to the greatest of our enginet'rs, George 
•.BonoLSTLiHKN- Stephenson, Avho was living at the expiration of this period, that this change 
is owing, more than to any other man. Ilis achievement lies, too, exactly 
within our period; for it was in 181() that Mr. Stephenson took out a patent, 
in conjunction with Mr. Dodd and Mr. Jjosh, under which locomotives were 
set forth upon colliery railways near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, lletwcen that 
date and the close of our history, Mr. Stephenson’s plans and works have 
sjn-ead over the land, till there is probahly hardly an individual in the king¬ 
dom AA’hose existence is not in some Avay affected by what has been done.— 
Then, avc have, instead of tlie Cathedral of old, a Palace of National Council, 
Avhich is the triu'st and fittest direction for the spirit of Architecture to take 
lUiiiiY in our age, and under our political constitution : and Mr. Harry is our archi¬ 

tect. In our splendid Houses of Parliament he has built his oavu monument; 
and if, as one of the Arts of Peace, architecture has risen tind improved during 
the period, Mr. Harry has been, by many other Avorks scattered through our 
towns, the chief educator of the jtublic taste.—lii a Avidely different de]»arff 
meat of training, we hav<‘ had a guide who.se name should be remembered by 
maiiuai.t the countrymen of Shaksjierc. Mr. .Macr*“ady has led the nation back again 
from some foolish Avanderings to the real Shaksj)ere. The Kembles presented 
the chief characters of Shakspere Avith a glory Avhich could not b(' sur])ass('d : 
but Mr. Macready has evidenced a faith in the popular mind for Avhich the 
popular heart should be grateful. He has not only ])resented many characters 
in his OAA'n person with extreme intellectual poAver and skill, hiJt he has 
brought these immortal plays before the public eye in tlu'ir integrity, and 
trusted to the general mind to prefer them to meaner things.—In painting avc 
iiMiNEH haA’c Turner Avhosc life has been a plea for the study of Nature instead of 

merely the old IMasters : and aa'c have his Avoiks to shoAv Iioav ever new Nature 
is, Avhen contemjdated by a mind Avhich oavcs its training to Art but not its 
conceptions. 

May it not be said that tliis is the scrv'ice aaIucIi, in another department, 
wi.BtwwoRiii.' has been rendered us by WordsAvorth ? We have a great gift in his lofty 
eloquence, and in his vindication of all human sympathies : but it a])j)i'ars 
probable that a future generation Avill be most grateful to him for having 
brought us u]) out of a misleading conventionalism in poetry to a recognition 
and contemplation of Nature in subject and in expression. It Avas long before 
the critical Avorld could be disabused; but the effort was met by ])0])ular sym¬ 
pathy, wherever it could be reached, from the beginning; and the poj)ular 
sympathy long ago rose above all the opposition of an outworn criticism.—It 
Joanna bailul. was before our period that Joanna Haillie wrote the plays which turned the 
heads of the reading Avorld; but she is among us still, more honoured than 
RoohBH ever, if less worshipped.—And Ave have still her aged friend, Mr. Rogers, 

whose chief poem stimulated Campbell to Avrite his ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ The 
quiet gentle beauty of Mr. Rogers’s chief poem, the ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ 
made its Avay to the general heart: and its early fame has not been obscured 
by other good deeds of Mr. Rogers, in the advauc(;ment of Art, and in gene 
ahuiuTunna- rous aid to intellectual aspirants of every class.—One poet we have of such 
signal and peciiliar poAver that his mind canimt but modify that of a future 
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generation. The poems of Alfred Tennyson have certainly much of the beauty 1842—46. 
of a long-])ast time : hut they have al.so a life so vivid, a truth so lucid, and a '———' 
melody so inexhaustihle, a.s to mark him tlie poet that cannot die. 

John Wilson must unite the classes of poets and of essayists; for he is so wuso^. 
entirely both that it is imj)ossible to separate him from either, lleforc he was 
known as (/'hristopher North, he was known as a ])oet: and assuredly he is 
much more of a poet since he has written in prose. In our periodical litera¬ 
ture he stands alone, giving us in the form of essays and dialogues, drama, 
criticism, poetry, natural history, and infinite mirth, all blended together and 
harmonized by a spirit of inexhaustible kindliness, which renders him truly a 
benefactor to an age that is held to need softening and cheering even more 
than ex])anding. If any one questions whether Sir lloger do Coverley has 
been a blessing to men for above a century, such an one, hut no other, may 
doubt whether (diristopher North will he a blessing to men of another time. 

AmoTig the Essayists, h'rancis .Jeffrey has (?ver bit'n acknowledged supreme; 
and his Review, though instituted long before the ])eriod of our history, must 
be regarded as one of the most powerful influences of the time. No one 
su])poses the influence to have Ix'en altogiither for good ; or the jninciple of 
reviening to be, on tliC'wliole, defensible fa.s aulliors must generally be IxU- 
ter informed on the subjects they write; on than their self-constituted judges); 
nor can it be said that the spirit of the Edinburgh Review was in its early 
days as generous, or at any time as earnest, ns could be willed ; but, with all 
these drawbacks, it was of eminent service in ojxming a wide range of sub- 
j(;cts to middhi-class readc'is, and in advociating liber.al political princi])l('s. 

I'’rancis .Jeffre^y’s articles wen' the geinsof tlu; ])ublicatiou—full, clear, sensible, 
here and there deeji, and always (degaiit-—-they make one wonder why the 
fame of the Essayists of a century earlier should have so far transc('uded that of 
the best of our Edinburgh reviewaus.—Of a later time is Macaulay, who began 
his striking series of review arlich's when .Jeffrey was retiring amidst the well- 
earned honours of his old age. Rapid, brilliant, crowded with powers and 
with Ix'auties, Mr. Macaiday’s Essays have roused and animated and gratified 
the minds of a nudtitude of readers who would have required more than was 
reasonabh' if they had asked also for soundne.ss of inference, conqdeti'ness of 
statement, and repose of manner. Mr. Macaulay’s influence as a historian is 
for a futun' generation to judge of; for his efforts in that direction have been 
entered upon since the close of our Thirty Yi'ars.—Another eminent Essayist 
is Walter Savage l.andor ; but his exquisite writings, full of thought, fn'sh 
and dec]), and of feeling, sound and heroic, with tin; charm of antique learning 
spread over all, are the luxury of the few, .and not even likely to le.aven the 
mind of the many through those few'.—Among the men of erudition who have 
made their g(;neration the better for their learning, Mr. llallam is prominent. 

His review of the Middle Ages, and his History of Literature, are among the 
benefits of the lime; but his greatest gift is his f'onstitutional History, 
the value of which, with its singul.ar impartiality and disp.assionateness, may 
have been inestimable in a transition.al political period.—()nc remains who caki-y. i 
must stand alone in our view', as he does in his life, and his modes of thought, 
and in the character of his writings. W!^|||evor place w'C assign him, and hy 
whatevc'r name wc' call him, Thomas Earlylc appears to be the man who 
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1842—46. has most essentially modified the mind of his time. Nothing like his mind 
'——was ever heard or dreamed of in our literature before; nothing like his 
mournful, grotesque, and bitterly earnest writing ever seen. Yet his writings, 
though widely are not universally read: and he has long wrought where 
his works have never appeared, and his name been barely heard, llis cry of 
sympathetic suffering has entered into the heart of legislators; his scornful 
rebuke of injustice has opened the eyes of the class-blinded: his bitter 
ridicule of cant and factitious emotion has confounded the sectarianism and 
fashionable liumanity of the day; and his broad and bold and incessant im¬ 
plication of human equality in all essential matters (if the slvin be but white) 
has roused the clergy, and other orders of guides and instructors, to a sense 
of the claims of their clients. If we find, as W'e certainly do every where 
in our land, a nobler moral id(“al in society, a deeper syiiipathy, a stronger 
earnestm’ss, and some partial deliverance from factitious and conventional 
morals and manners, it is i#questionably traceable to (’arl)le. Ills mouinf'ul 
and protesting voice is heard sounding through our more serious parliamen¬ 
tary debates; and it is the glance of his eyi' that has directed other eyes to tht> 
depths of social misery and wrong. Whether we call him philosopher, ))oet. 
or moralist, he is the first teacher of our generation. 
m,ki» At the close of our ]teriod, Maria Edgeworth was living. She it was who 

and effectually interested her century in the character and lot of the 
Irish : and she did much besides to raise the character of fiction, and to 
gratify the popular mind before Scott, and lluhver, and Dickens, occtqned 
that field of literature. It was as the friend of little children, hoviever, that 
Miss Edgeworth is most beloved, and will he most gratefully remembered. 
Her delectable Rosamond is worth a score of famed iu)vcl-her()es, and is suridy 
destined to everlasting youth, with an ingenuousness that can never be sullied, 
and a vivacity that can never he chilled.—Our restless and indefatigable 
Rulwer came next; and wherever English books arc read his jiovels arc 
found, and men and women are disputing w'hether they are hannless or much 
to be feared. His mind is evidently of .so imj)ressible and so eclectic a 
character as to prevent its ])ruductions having a vital influence ; and therefore 
it seems as if they need not be feared ; while there is great value in his 
wonderful analyses and specimens of the mind of the time ;—the politic, the 
worldly, the sceptical, the artistical, the literary, the self-observant, the 
would-be philosophical;—nearly all, ])erhaps, but the simple, the religious, or 
the truly philosophical. Bulwer has given us jiojmlar dramas too; and 
successful political pamjdilets, and volumes of j)oems, and essays. Succeeding 
more or loss in every walk, his best achievement, as many good judges think, 
is in his early scries of Essays republished under the title of ‘ 4’ho Student.’ 
However opinions may vary about the claims of particular works, there can 
be no doubt that Bulwer has largely occu])icd the mind and leisure of the 
public of llis day.—Last and greatest among the Novelists comes Charles 
dickins Dickens—the Boz, who rose up in the midst of us like a Jin with his magic 
glass among some eastern people, sliowing forth what was doing in the regions 
of darkness, and in odd places where nobody ever thought of going to look. 
It is scarcely conceivable that anyone should, in our age of the world, exert a 
stronger social influence than Mi'Tllickens has in hisjxiwer. His sympathies 
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are on the side of the sulhn’ing and the frail; and this makes him the idol of 1812 
those who sufh'r, froin whatever cause. We may wish that he had a sounder •——- 
soci.al philosophy, and that he could sugf^est a loftier moral to sufferers ;— 
could lead them to sec that “man docs not live by bread alone,” and that his 
best happiness lies in those parts of his nature which are only animated and 
exalted hy suflering, if it does not proceed too far;—could show us something 
of the necessity and blessedness of homely and ineessant self-dlsci])line, and 
dwell a little less fondly on the grosser indulgences and commoner bene¬ 
ficence which are pleasant enough in their own place, but which can never 
make a man and society so happy as he desires them to become. We may 
wish for these things; and wc may shrink from the exhibition of human 
miseries as an artistical study ; hut, these great drawbacks once admitted, we 
shall he (!agor to acjknowlcdgc that wc have in Charles Dickens a man of 
a genius which cannot but mark the time, and accelerate or retard its 
tendencies. Tn as far as its tendencies are to “ consider the ]>oor,” and to 
strip off the disguises of cant, he is vastly accelerating them. As to whether 
his delineations are true to broad daylight English life, that may be for sonu- 
time to come a matter of ojnuion on which men will differ. Tliat they are, 
one and all, true to the ideal in the author’s mind, is a matter on wdiicli noiu; 
differ ; Avhile the inexhaustible humour, the unbounded power of observation, 
the exfjuisite occasional ])alhos, and the geniality of spirit throngliout, 
carry all readers far away from critical thoughts, and give to the author 
th(! whohi range of inlliienee, from tin; ])alace library to the penny book- 
<ltd). 

It is .something new' in England to see a satirical periodical—a farcical i’hmh. 
exposuiai of the sins and follies of the time. We have one now. Some of tin.' 

Avits of London, Avilh Douglas .lerrold at their head, set u]) a Wt'ekly Coin- 
mentary on tin' doings of London as seen by Ihineli: and there is no corner 
of the kingdom to Avhich Punch's criticisms have Jiot ])en('trated. 1'he Avork 
has he('n very useftd, tis well as abundantly amusing ; it has had its faults 
and follies, and has droppcil some of them ; and noAv, its objects of satire are 
usually as h'gitiniate as its satire is pungent and well-l('niperetl. It is some¬ 
thing that the grave, English haA'e a droll periodical to make tlu'iu laugh 
every Aveek; and it is something more that the laugh is not at tlu' expense of 
Avisdom. 

In the solemn tind immortal hd)ours of the Laboratory and the Observatory uku-. m. 
Ave have Faraday and TIcrschel yt't busy. It is not for us to speak of the 
secrets of Nature which they an? laying open ; and it is not for any mu' to 
compute Avhat they ha\'c done, or to antieij)ate Avhat they may do. Of oni' 

Avork of Sir .1. llersc^hel’s Ave may form .some e.stimate—his ‘ Preliminary 
Discourse on Natural Philosophy.’ That treatise is enough to m'ake any man 
Avith a mind and heart long to devob; himself to the pursuit of Physical 
Science, as the high road to Avisdom, from that moment oinv.ards. 1 lis own 
devotion to it is an example and inducemcirt to all avIio can follow. He Avent 
to the Cape, to sot up his observatory—leaving behind all considerations but 
that of the advancement of science: and every step of his ])ilgrimag(! has set 
its mark on a future age.—As for Faraday, ato dare say only that he is pene- F,Mn„Av. 
trating into inystericss of existence of AA'hich his oaaui vast faculties can hardly 
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1842—46. bear tlic contemplation, and 'which will therefore become fully comprehensible 
—— only to a future generation. Under his gaze and his touch, the solid material of 
the universe is all melting away—mattes (according to the old and now vulgar 
idea of it) is dissolving itself into forces; and our feeble insight into nature 
w'ould be blinded, and our weak grasp of reliance would be all cast loose, but 
for the great truth which presents itself more clearly through all changes— 
that immutable laiw rules every where, all-sufficing for our intellectual sup¬ 
port and our case of heart. If we cannot compute what has been done by the 
researches and discoveries of Faraday for the period through which we have 
passed, we can say nothing of how they will influence the next. We can 
only feel certain that, in as far as they must change the aspect of the uni¬ 
verse, and give a new command over the conditions of organized life, they 
must largi^ly affect the destiny of man, both in his intellectual progress and 
his social relations. ' It will be for the men of that future time to assign to 
Faraday his place iir the history of his country and of his kind. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

I N taking a review of any period within our own exjjeriencc, every one of 1815—4(). 

us i.s apt to exaggerate the gains of tlie time—its gains in knowh'dgo, ^ 

arts, and moral views. This arises in part from our confounding ehangc or AmANcimnNi. 
expansion in our own ideas with change in the world about us. Therefore, 
we are liable to be struck by an opposite view u])on occasion; and, in con¬ 
templating the best things in the old world—not its arts and scicnci!, but the 
wisdom of its sages, and tbc mental condition and communion of its pcojde— 
to doubt whether, after all, the human race has got on so very mncli as is 
(commonly said. If we endeavour to keep our view extended, we shall not 
sup])osc that any critical or decisive advance can have been made by any 
se(4.io7i of the human race in a period of thirty years: and we shall look 
without j)rid(! or vanity, it may be hojied, upon such im])rovomcnts as may b(; 
recognised; while the review of such improvements may be thoroughly de¬ 
lightful as convincing us of that rapid partial advance towards the grand slow 
general advance! which wo humbly but firmly trust to bo the destination of 
the human race. 

To look first to the lowest class of improvement.s—the Arts of Tafe; we find 
many of recent origin, which promote the general convenience and coml'ort. 

The Electric Telegriiph is a marvel of the time which our minds are even vet C"' 

^ A ^ ^ 11 j.Lt.iiAt-ii. 

hardly able to familiarize themselves with: and yet, while amazed at what nc 
s(!e, we have a clc.ar persuasion that this is but the opening of a series of dis¬ 
coveries and inventions. News is transmitted as by a lightning flash; me.s- 
sages are exchanged, police and soldiery may be summoned on an emergency, 
criminals are captured, scientific observations at distant points may become 
all but simultaneous, ,and there is a strengthening expectation that distaiit 
countries may communicate, not by the sea, slowly and hazardously, as hitherto, 
but through tbc sea, with the rapidity of thought. And still, when we look 
at the natural facts that have manifested themselves in the course of recent 
experimenls, we are aware that much more remains to be revealed.—Then, 
again, wo have discovered the wonderful fact of sun-painting. Not only ai'c 
our j)ortraits taken (with a harshness at present which will soon, no doubt, b(! 
softened down by art)—portraits about whose likeness there can be no dis¬ 
pute—but a world of toil and error is certain to be saved in coast-surveying, 
architectural portraiture, and delineation in natural history. Every fibre of 
a flower, every stone of a building, every feature of any scene, is fixed in a 
moment in its true proportions, to last for ever. There need no move be con¬ 
troversy in future centuries about the aspects of perished cities, or speculation 
about the faces of the illustrious dead. Each age may leave to the future a 
picture gallery of its whole outer life.—Then, again, there is a tele.scopc Iaihi, u<is,i,''i 
e.visting, of such power, that every rock in our side of the moon, as large as ' 
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1815 _46. a cliwrch, is visible. We do not hear much of this marvel yet, because it is 

--—>—' not yet so manageable as it will be ; and errors derived from its use are as 

enormous as its powers. But it is a vast new opening into science, through 
which wise men are leanung to look, and which may hereafter stand wide to 
the peasant and the child.—Of steam and railways enough has been said. 
Every body knows more than could be told here of what they do in super¬ 
seding toil, in setting human hands free for skilled labour, in bringing men 
face to face with each other and with nature and novelty;—the peer face to 
face with the farmer and the merchant, and the mechanic face to face with 
mountain and forest and sea.—Then again, we have new explosive sub- 
tiiKvt oiTos. stances which first connect themselves in our thoughts with war—as the Gun 

Cotton of recent invention, but which will doubtless be used to lay open 
secrets of nature, and help us in our application of the arts when the nations 
shall not learn war any more.—In an humbler way, but by no means a con¬ 
temptible one, we have now means of obtaining fire in a moment, every 
where. Not only in the cottage but in every house the tiresome tinder-box, 
with its slowness and uncertainty, was the only way to get fire twenty years 
ago, except in the chemist’s laboratory, where phosphorus matches Avcrc a 
sort of terror to the commonalty. Now tlie jicnny box of lucifers is in every 
cottage, where it saves the burning of the rushlight for the baby’s sake. We 
have had some rick and shed burning in consequence; but -tliat evil was sure 
to follow any great facility in obtaining fire.—In water])roof clothing, the poor 
have obtained a great benefit. Large clas.ses of labourers may soon be better 
protected from wet at their out-door work than are the policemen of the present 
—The Thames Tunnel may at first appear j)urcly a work of human head 
and hands; a piece of boring and building: but it could not have been 
achieved in an age of science inferior to our own. Mention has been made 
before of the strong and wide interest which existed about this work when it 
was brought to a stop, and shut up for some years. The sanguine were jus- 
i«"r“chrwm 23 their prophecies that it would be opened again. In December, 1841, 

the works reached the shaft at Wapping: and on the 24th, an opening was 
made in the brickwork of the shaft; and a large party of gentlemen—all the 
Directors and several original subscribers—walked through, being the first 
persons who had ever passed under the river from shore to shore. In March, 
Annual ui-Bisi.r, 1843, it was Opened to foot passengers, a grand procession with music passing 
through one side and returning by the other. While this modern mermaid 
music was going on lower than the fishes could dive, there was some grief and 
mourning above—such as always makes the drawback on new appliances of 
civilization. A black flag was hung out at the Tunnel pier, to show the dis¬ 
pleasure of the watermen at such a supersession of their Iledriffe ferry. In 
the next July, the Queen and Prince Albert went to see the Tunnel: and in 
the following March, at the end of the first year, upwards of 2,000,000 of foot 
passengers had paid toll. To this day, it is the first object of curiosity to 
foreigners visiting London. 

It must be in another kind of history than this, that the progress of Science 
during the last thirty years should be recorded. Here, we can only point out 
iiKiT.ait the great apparatus provided for that end in the British Association for the 
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from year to year; and, admitting all that has been said, and all that can be 1815 _ 46 . 

said, of its drawbacks—of the waste of time by the talking of egotists, and the 
levity and vanity of many who congregate there for excitement or disjday— 
there r(!mains a large amount of practical service to human interests. There 
are men watching the tides on the shores of all seas; and wc arc likely to 
know in time the levels of all the waters of the globe. Observatories— 

Russian, French, Ainericair, British, and others—are sot up in every zone. 

One man coifles with proof in his hand of the existence of an unseen heavenly 
body, wliich others begin to look for; and something, whether it or another, 
is found. Otlicrs come from searching in the opposite direction, and bring (aoioc 
u]) almost incredible knowledge from the bow'ols of the earth. Tlic most 
obvious result, perhaps, to common eyes, of these scientific gatherings is the 
wide spread of geological knowledge; or, at least, of id<!as related to such 
knowledge. It is a good thing that men should have some notion of the 
structure of the globe: it is bc'tter that their minds should open to the cou- 
ee])tion of vast spaces of time, and of huge revolutions of nature ; and of that 
order of a])pearanc(' of all living things which is so unlike previous concep¬ 
tion : but it must surely be a nobh'r thing still that men should learn the 
relation they bear to their ])lace of abode ; sbould get to know bow the buman 
mind and life take their character from tin; geological formation of the region 
(bey dw('ll in. If they perceive bow tbe dwellers in the desert must neces¬ 
sarily be one sort of men, and the dwellers in jiastuiar lands anotber; how 
thoughts and desires and ways, and therefore physical structure itself, are 
modified by mtm living in a mineral, or a ])astora], or an agricultural district, 
they have obtained a grasp of some of the grandest conditions of human life, 
from which must arise, in time, some determining power over the buman lot. 

It is not to be wonderiHl at, considering bow the Science of Geology interests 
at onc<.' the reasoning and the observing faculties, the imagination (both anti- 
(juarian and speculative) and the humanity which dwells more or less in every 
one, that its spread among the people should be one of the most noticeable 
facts of our time. 

Then, there is some advance made towards a real science of Mculicine. It Mudkim . 
cannot be said that we have yet any science of medicine, properly so called: 
and the ablest physicians are the most ready and anxious to make the decla- 
rafion. But there arc, or seem to be, now clear 0])enings to a knowledge of 
the [nature of disease, and not only to that of symptoms of disease. As a 
jdiilosophcr of our day is wont to say, we are now presented, as it were, with 
the fragmentary parts of some great general law of the human frame, which 
wc seem to be on the verge of discovering. Since the jreace, tbe physicians erf 
Europe have communicated more freely than before; though still, the spirit of 
the profession hinders their communicating enough, or in the best manner. 

The hitherto universal empirical method of producing by drugs and otherwise 
one set of sym])toms of disease to drive out another, has already given rvay, in 
many directions, to the trial of more natural methods, based on new observa¬ 
tions. Dr. ilahnemami’s opposite method, based on a theory yet dim and 
imperfect, but more philosophical on the face of it, ])rcvails widely in schools 
of medicine abroad, and in private ])ractico in England, so as to have remark¬ 
ably diminished the application of drugs, and tbe creation of artificial 
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1815—4(3. ailments. The Water System, with all its abuse and extravagance, has been 

----- useful in putting a check upon the worse empiricism which preceded it; and 

we have considerably advanced in our insight into some prodigious mysteries 
of the liuman frame, which rebuke alike the levity of igxiorance and the 
solemnity of professional dogmatism. Our knowledge is as yet little enough; 
but it is more than it was; and one consequence of the research, and of im¬ 
proved intercourse with the Continent—a consequence open to universal 
observation—is that physicians give fewer and fewer drugs, aifd admit more 
and more freely that a scientific basis for their profession remains to bo found. 
—As might be ex])ected, the knowledge of anatomy and physiology,and the art 
of surgery, have advanced at a far more rapid rate; and in this way the 
chances of alleviation of hunian suffering are improving every day. 

samimo Im- And here we slide into the department of social interests. The attention 

I'JION I.MLN I . , , ^ ^ 

given to Sanitary imi)rovcinent is a leading feature of our time. 'I’liirty 
years ago, scarcely anybody thought of pure air, good drainage, a sufficient 
supply of water, or even cleanliness of jicrson, as avc all think of them now. 
In the greatest houses, there was little or no thought about what kind of soil 
the house was built on, or where flic drains emptied tliemselvc's, or where the 
used-up air of the aj)artments went to, or, perha})S, of the necessity of thorough 
daily ablution : yet now these things are coming into consideration on behalf 
of the very pooiust. Then* was, thirty years ago, more spirit-and-wat('r drink¬ 
ing among the middle classes, more tight-lacing among women, more pliysick- 
ing of children, more close rooms, a more imperfect washing of clothes, less 
ex(-rcisc and cold water in general use, less horror at close alleys, and large 
cities wdthout airing grounds. Now w'c have Peoi)le’s Parks, here and there; 
we have Paths and Washhouses for the ])oor—and not as charity, but as a ])ur- 
chaseablc convenience for those who live in small houses or few rooms. AVe 
have not yet achieved the wholesome and jwofitable drainag(! of towns, and 
ventilation of the houses therein, and the abolition of burial of the dead 
among the homes of the living ; but we have a firm hold of the idea and tin- 
])urpo.s(;; and the great work is th(;rofore sure to bo doru!. Among many 

C("iiin.'''’'"benefactors in this direction, we must mention first Dr. Andrew Combe, the 
kindly Edinburgh ])hysician, who turned his own loss of health to the pur- 
])Ose of imi)roving the health of others. lie made himself a subject of cool 
])hilosophical observation, and gave us the benefit, in some po])ular w'orks on 
])hysiological subjects which have diffused a useful knowledge of the condi¬ 
tions of health, and a wholesome observance of them, wherever they have 
spread—that is, almost all over Great Britain and the United States; and 
probably much further. In these works, whose views larc to a gi-eat d(!gree the 
reflection of the suflerings of the author, there is no trace of egotism, or of any¬ 
thing else that is morbid. Dr. C’omb<! unconsciously gives us in them a moral 

Mil, t iiAf)wi< h. instruction not less valuable than the sanitary.—Mr. Chadwick has no doubt 
done more than any one other man in direct furtherance of the gfuieral health. 
He has looked at the subj(!ct on every side, and exhibited it in every light. 
He has insisted, not only on the cruelty of condemning a multkmh' of our 
citizens to disease and premature death, but on the sin of encouraging crime 
by discomfort, and tl^* folly of expending more money on the burial of tlu' 
dead, and the sui)port of the widows and oridians that they leave, than would 
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keep the community in health. Mr. (Chadwick’s connexion with the first 1815—46. 
(Jommission of the Now Poor Law afforded him opportunity for obtaining an ' 
extraordinary amount of information on sanitary subjects; and he has so 
strenuously worked the enterprise of reform, that its completion is, amidst many 
discouragements and difficulties, natural in such a case, merely a question of 
time. Before the history of another period shall he written by some one of 
the next generation, we may hope that the Thames will have ceased to receive 
the filth of London and of other towns ; thiit the sewers will answer thc-ir 
proper i)urposc; that every house will be supplied with pure water ; that the 
dead will be buried in country cemeteries; that cvciy stagnant ditch and 
dunghill will be tr(;atcd as a })ublie ofience; and that the causes of fever will 
be destroyed wherever it is possible to detect them. 

The piirsuit of this inquiry has cutout work for the Agricultural Associations 
of the kingdom. It is now knowm that the ])roper application of the filth that 
destroys life by fever, would support, in the form of wholesome food, a vastly 
increased amount of human life. The science of agricultural chemistry has 
advanced materially within thirty years—partly in eonsequenee of our im¬ 
proved intercourse with the Continent. And our agricultural associations 
have sprung up within a much shorter date. The Board of Agrieulture, the 
pet proj<'ct of (leorgc III., was supported by an annual parliamentary grunt. 

It had no real life in it; and it cx]nred when the j)arliamcntary grant was 
withdrawn in 1817. After tliat, we had in England nothing corresponding to 
the great and uscfid Highland Society of Scotland. Scotch farming imjuoved 
continually. In England, farming could hardly grow worse than it had been; 
but it did not im])rovc. Mr. William Shaw' understood sonuUhing of the 
magnitudii of the need. In 1834, and subsequent years, he urgt'd continu¬ 
ally, in agricultural periodicals, the formation of a national Society for the ad- 
vancenumt of practical agriculture. At the dinner of the Smithfield (dub, on 
the 11th of Decemlx.'r, 1837, Lord Spencer proposed the formation of such a 
society ; and the thing was doirc. From the knowledge since obtained, and 
the results already exhibited, it appears that if w'c understood our jiosition and 
our business, there need be no more fear of an insulficiency of work or of food 
for the people. If all refuse were used as manure, and all the laud now under 
cultivation Avcrc properly tilled, we should h(!ar no more in our time of sur¬ 
plus population, of wages falling below Ss., of farmers having cause to dread 
the importation of foreign wheat, or of the consumption of meat being con¬ 
fined to classes who by no means want it most. iVs the developmcmt of Manu¬ 
factures was the grand economical feature of the last century, that of Agri¬ 
eulture appears likely to become the distinctive' feature of the present. The 
pernicious spell of Protection is dissolved ; something like a scientific edu¬ 
cation is now to be obtained by th^next generation of farmers; and our sani¬ 
tary researches fire about to provide an ample supply of the first requisite of 
increased production. Wo may hope soon to sec the agricultural population 
once more gaining upon the manufacturing, and the rural labouring class 
ceasing to be the opprobrium of our polity.—We have shown that the preser- oami- laws. 
vation of (iame is giving way, and must give way still further.—We are in MANACic. 
course of improvement with regard to our Prison mqpagement. There is 
nothing to boast about ye<, w hen w'e look at our convicts as victims of moral 
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1815—4G. disease induced by ignorance and social neglect; but tlicrc is no comparison 
' —' between the state of our prisons now and thirty years since. Since that time 

Mrs. Fry and her coadjutors have done their benevolent work ; and it has been 
followed up by government and local authorities to such a point as to leave 
no doubt of a thorough refonn in time. The main existing difficulty arises 
from the want of an ascertained basis of action. We have not settled yet what 
to do with our convicts. T’here is a clear expectation everywhere that th<^ 
punishment of dc'ath will soon be abolished. There is, at the same time, 
almost universal discontent with our transportation system; and the widest 
diversity of vituvs as to how convicts are to be managed and disposed of. It is 
not for us to ])ropheey what the ia!sult will be. It is enough to record that 
the qin^stion is before the national mind. It is enough that justice and mercy 
arc invoked ; for there never yet was any difficulty which, once appealed to, 
they refused to solve. 

We have seen how essentially our Criminal Law has been improved since 
the days when Ilomilly laboured on amidst discouragement of every kind. 
We have seen how our nation has been redieved from the disgrace of Slav<'- 
siVvMiv" ' ' holding. We have failed in our (efforts to stoj) the .slave trade ; and we apjtear 
slow to learn that the slave tradt; can come to an end only by being super¬ 
seded, and not by being chocked by force of arms. By encouraging the pro¬ 
duction of cotton, siigar, and coffee by free labour, by fostering innocent 
commerce in Africa, and, not least, by sym])athi/ing with the peaceful 
('fforts of abolitionists wherevi'r they are striving against the curse of slavery, 
we can do more for the extinction t>f the helli.sh traffic tluin by any armed 
force that can l)e sent out \i])()n the sea. As the nation first in economic, raidt 
among the pco]des of the world, it seetns as if it must be our business to put 
down slavery by exhibiting its inferiority to free labour, while not the less 
insi.sting on its moral odiousness. 

,,„v We hav(' witn(!ssed the rise and progress of Mechanics’ Tnstitutt'S. AVe 

have seen a .small beginning made of a Slate Fdtication of children. A rau-y 
small beginning it is — the whole sum of I’arliamentary grants not yet 
reaching half a million. There has been a great amount of virtuous volun¬ 
tary effort, among Churchmen, Dissenters, Chartists, (nnployer.s of labour, 
and a multitude who -were ready to aid : but there are bounds to the ability 
of individuals ; and it cannot, in the nature of thiTigs, go on expaiiding in 
proportion to the ever-growing need. Again, the cpiality of the education 
given by private efforts is a very uncertain matter. It can rarely be so good 
as that which is planned from the united wisdom of a ])eoph!: and it is 
apt to be of a very low order. The sectarian spirit which is the curse i>f 
English society has thus far condemned the children of the nation to a 
defective education, or to total ignoraijcc. While in no department of 
benevolent action has there been more energy and good-will than in extend¬ 
ing Education, iii none are wc more behind the needs of the time. Wc 
shall not be safe, morally, politically, or economically, till wc join in agreeing 
that, as each church cannot have its own way, nor any one, iwen though 
it be the Established (diurcli, we must meet the evil of ignorance in the 
largest class of the ^(ioplc by throwing ojk'h to all means of sound moral 
and intellectual education, leaving tlu! religious instruction and training 
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the Education of the ])eoplo has been going on. We have .seen tliat much 

was (lone for the intelRct.s of large numher.s by the acliotj of llie Anti-('oru- 

law League. Much, again, lias been done by the vast sjuead of chea]) 

literature, inducing, among other btmelits, ihe formation of penny-a-we('k 

book-elub.s. .Ynd then there is that aniniiiting I'ealure of tlie time, the jii ,ic 

introduction of Music as a jiopnlar ])ur.snit. For this, we are obvion.sly 

indebted to the Peace.' It Is from (iermany that tliis reinarkabh! beuelit 

has come. In LSI'i, Ave find the. first performance of Mr. 1 iullah’.s miisieal 

classes to have taken jilaee, in the presence of Prince Albert, in li.xetcu' 

Hall. Tbe classes were formed under the sanction of tbe goveimnent 

(.'ouneil of Education. Iltue, on the V(‘ry first iiublic trial, 1501) novices '''l-. i. i, 

... . • ISI-' ( liii'u 71. 

.sang, without, the guidance of any instrument, jisalms. hymns, and a. 
madrigal, in a manner wliiidi maih' some bearers look upon Mr. Ilnllah 
as a sort of magician, who could eonvc'rt a crowd of untuni'd English adults, 
hitherto almost uneonseions what music was, into a vast, organ endowed 
with soul. Sinc(' that date, music has been a bidoved and jovful jmrsuil in 
many a little back-parlour in Wbitecbapel and the .suburbs of fyondon, in 
many a workshoj) in provincial towns, and at evening gatherings in remote 
villages where .soiiu: ]m])il of Jlullah or Main/.er may have settled. ’I'here is 
now glee-singing to be, heard among apprentices in north country villages 
which could hardly have been surpassed, a (piarter of a century ago, in our 
cathedral towns.—In anotker branch of art, how has the jiojmlar taste bc'cn 
iin])roved by the immigration of foreigners ! llefore 1815, our artisan cla.s.ses i'.„.m,,ii .uu 
saw an exhibition of wax-work occasionally, and could buy for their mantel¬ 
shelf blue and green ])laster jiarrots, and brown and white jilastc'r cats. Now, 
we find in cottages the Princess Marie’s .loan of Arc, and Canova's groiqis, or 
our own iSbaksperc and Milton—cheap and somewhat coarse, but better than 
parrots and eats. It is surprising now to go into remote corners of the coun¬ 
try, where Italian boys liaAc not ]H'nelrated, and see there what ornaments our 
]>eoj)le admired before the peace. This is a benefit not confined to large 
towns. In large towns avc find something more. ^Ve find iMuscmms and gal¬ 
leries of .Art, and c.vbibit ions of manufactures ojiened to tho multitude. I’lie 
British Museum admits, on Easter ■Monday, more than the total ]) 0 |)ulation of 
a provincial city: and there are hundreds of artisans in I.ondon who can now 
tell their brother workmen about the gods and heroes of EgA]illau temples and 
tombs, and the monuments of As.syrian monarehs mentioned in the Bible. 

Amidst the.se proee.s.ses of virtual (dueation, nc find the function of tbe 
Educator somewhat more' re.spceted than it used to be. 'I'liere are still sub- r.u ii.,, ,, 

urban villages where tho inhabitant.s are too genteel to admit persons engaged 
in education to their book-clubs; but this is laughed at by tin' wiser majoiity 
of the middle cla.ss. Somr; of the efforts to e.xalt the position of the Educator 
have been fantastic enough, and unsuc(;essful accordingly: for it is a thing 
which cannot be arbitrarily done. When education is duly im])idved, the 
Educator will be duly honoured ; and not till then : and for the sound reason 
that not till then rvill the Educator be worthy of his pretensions. Meantime, 
the tutor and the governess are more humanely eonside^:d than they usial to 
be, in regard to their sufferings and their needs, and more .sure of appri'eiation 
\()i,. II. I \ 
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JS 15 —4(). when they merit it. The main evil still is in the middle class poverty which 
—^———' makes tutors and govcrnc.ss(5s of many hundreds who would fain obtain their 
bread in some other way, and who are thus not in a position to require more 
than a mere resciui from presemt poverty. As.sociations for tlui relief and care 
of governesses are benevolenl in aim, and afford subsistence and solace to the 
Morn-out and helph'ss to a certain extc'ut: but it is obvious that this is not an 
agency which can eh'vate a class, or modify an institution. If governe.sses are 
to rise to honour and imhqx'iulence, it must be by their being educated to 
sustain an honourable and indis])('nsable function. They must have jnofes- 
sional requisites to obtain ^uofessional dues. Hitluu-to, their position has been 
partly om; of service. ])artly a ])rofessional one. without express training for 
either. 

Mminnsor here can he no question of our methods of charity having ini])rovcd since 

the publication of the llejKuts on which the reform of the I’oor Law uas 
founded. There was always plenty of ahns-giving ;—pronencss enough to 
relieve the misery which met the eye. Now, there is more searching into the 
ciiuses of misery, and a more widely spread knowledge that social misery 
cannot be cured, but is usually aggravated, by ahns-giving.—The remaining 
grand feature of a renewed social teinjicr is the spread of a spirit of ])cace— 
of a disinclination, that is, for brute violence. The diminution of tlie practiev 
ni . MIN,-. Duelhiig is remarkabh'. In 1843, after the public had b(‘en shocked by 

the occurrence of a fatal duel which in former times M'ould have merely fur¬ 
nished i'orth the gossip of the day, an association was formed which would* 
m""'unor'i!r.' not in old times have been dreamed of;—an Anti-duelling Association, con¬ 
sisting of 32() members, so many of whom were of the two services, or noble¬ 
men, baronets, and members of ])arliament, that they I'airly conceived them¬ 
selves strong enough in their union to lead public opinion in the matter of 
personal honour. Tlu'ir lirst act was to denounce duelling, as contrary to the 
laws of (lod and man, and emiiu'ntly irrational as well as sinful, and to jdedge 
themselves to discountenance by influence and exanqde tlu' practice whi<-li 
they condemned.—In the next year, some amended articles relating to duelling 
wave issued from the War Oflici', by order of the (hieen ; and in these articles 
duelling was prohibited, on the rc'presentation that honourabh! men an; ready 
to apologize for offence giv('n in mistake or haste ; and that a reference to 
friends, or, if that will not do, to the commanding ofliciv on the s])ot, ought to 
suflice for all purposes of i)er.sonal justification. 'There W'ere exhortations and 
provisions in regard to the S('eouds, and an assertion of true principles of 
lionour in words of the Duke (,>f Wellington’s of old date. It was not to be 
supj)Osed that a jnactice so grounded in self-regards as tha^ of duelling could 
be ])ut an end to by an ordinance like this: but it was a useful declaration at 
a particular juncture; and there can be no doubt of the great abatement of 
the barbarous practice during tlu' last years of this period. 

Finally, if we review' for a moment the political morality of tlu! period, w-e 
shall see, not only an im])rovement, but an essential change. 'The old'Toryism 
is gone. We never hear of it now , even from the most antique members of the 
House of Peers. Our pre.sent Oonservatisrn may admit under its term much 
that is selfish, corrupt, and requiring strenuous opposition: but its idea is 
indispensable under a representative system; tind its recpiisitions are not at 
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j)rosorit oftensive; or, it may bo, thoy are not strongly enough urged to be in- 1815—4(). 

jurious to the ])ublic welfare. The doctrines of Henfliani, so iiuieli diseii.ssed '--— 

in the early part of the century, and now so seldom heaid of, were operative 
to the extent in which they were wanted. In as far as they were .shallow, 

•' pedantic, and inadequate to the mind of Man, and the needs of a Stale, they 
ar(! forgotten :—in as far as they arc rational, and l)enevolent, and genial, they 
still work. “ The greatest hapjrine.ss of the gi 'test nundau ” is not now' 
talked of as the ])rofession (T a school: but tin; in <i is in the mind of poli¬ 
ticians, and shapes their aims. The truest wtdfare of the largest elas.s(;s has 
been the plea for much of our legislation ; and especially for llu; whole grand 
achievement of the completion of free tradi;. iNo statesman would now tlream 
of conducting tin; government on any other avowed piinf;i])le than eousulling 
the W(dfare of the greatest nundn'r in ])referenc(! to that of any smaller class. 

Another remarkable advance, which needs oidy to lx; indicated, is that, in tin; 
direction of lieH"ious liilx'rtv. The emancii)ation of tlu' Catholics nii”hl still , 

be rejj^arded as an act of mere ])ressiiig necessity : but tlie piepondiuaiice ot 
opinion in favour of religious liberty—a preponderance in every political ])arty, 
and in a case wdiere there was nothing but the |)rinciple at stidee—oji the oc¬ 
casion, that is, of the Dissenters’ (Tiapel^ Hill—showed a ])rodigious advance 
since the time when the repeal of the Test and Corjxiration Acts w'as refused, 
with levity, or whh silly solemnity, from session to .session. The spirit of re¬ 
ligious liberty may now lx; considered to dwell in every man among us w’orthy 
to be called a stattvsman. 

While all this is done—so much progress achi( ved that a])pears to he wim n, ,u,s, 
incontrovertible—what remains to be dojie t'—.Something greater than all tliat 
has heen achieved. T'ho tremendous Lahour Q\iestion remains absolutely ' .. 

untouched—the (piestion wdu'ther the toil ol' a life is not to provide a 
sutliciency of bread. IS'o thoughlful man can lor a moment .su])]x)se that this 
question can be put aside'. No man with a head and a heart can suppose that 
any eonsiderabh' class of a nation wdll submitfor ever to toil incessaidly for bare 
necessaries—without comfort, ease, or luxury, now—without pros[X‘ct for their 
children, and without a ho[)e for their own old age. .V .social ide'a. or system 
which com]x;ls such a state of things as this must be, in so tar, worn out. In 
ours, it is clear that some renovation is wanted, and must Ix' Ibund. M'e see 
celibacy so extending in our middle class as that hardly halt of them marry 
bi;fore tlu'y an; elderly, while the poor and pau])er class marry as before, 
and thus provide for a vast pre])onderancc of the democratic element in 
our society in the course of another gon(;ration. And this is a serious 
matter for the statesman to ponder. It arises from a diminution of nu'ans in 
the middle class, and the recklessness of poverty in the very lowest. .Such is 
its origin : but what will be its issue.'' AV^hile the statesman is jrondering this, 
the moralist will mourn over the vice which is the inevitable conse(pienee of 
the restriction of marriage in the middle class. And what can the moralist 
say to the extraordinary increase of the crime of domestic poisoning among our 
poor ? That a mother should, unconscious of wTong, have poisoned eight infants 
in sii#cession by putting arsenic on her breasts, is a fact which (slrengtlu'ued 
by the occurrence of similar deeds about the same time) makes us fancy w(' 
arc dreaming about living in an age of improved civilization and humanity. 
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1815_40. If it i>c true, as some of us say, that tlie labourer’s life-long toil demands a 

^ return, not only of sufficic-nt food, and a domestic shelter for his old ago, but 
of intelloetual and sjhritual culture, wliat can wo say to the intellectual and 
spiritual state of the low('r ])ortion of our working classes ! ITorv much is 
tlicre of the intelleetual ]iride of ignorance and misinformation, and of that, 
worst inlidelity uhich grows out of a st'nse of injustice! If we hear com¬ 
plaints of tlie irreligion of tlie ])Oor, and of the growth of that irreligion, we 
ought to put ourselves in tlieir place, and observe liow the religion of the rich 
must a])pear to theig then': and then we shall understand how suspicious 
they must la; of promises of unseen and future good when it is olfercd as 
better tivan the substantial good which they see others enjoying, and feel to 
b(! their due. When a man sees his children sinking in body for want of 
food, and in mind for rvant of instruction, can he be content with the prospect 
held out by the well-fed and learned of a hai)piness which he cannot now un¬ 
derstand, and is not sure that he could ever enjoy i IMcn so placed are like 
children. They must have justice before they can humbly and magnani- 
moxisly forego just ie('. Ih'fore th(>y can enter into a state of religious content¬ 
ment, tliey must see why tliey should be content; and they ought to decliiu; 
being content befori' tliey svo ri'a^on for it. Tims it is that, in spite of 
church-building, and missionary effort, and extensive clnirity, there is so 
much proud and hard irreligion among tlie jioor of our nation. If it be said 
that they are imjirovident, and that a multitude who are in poverty need not 
b(' so, the answer again is plain. They know no better ; and that they know 
no better is caused by social neglect. Tlu'y are not comfortable; they feel 
that while they work, they ought to be comfortabh'; and they will not acqui¬ 
esce while they see that those Avho work less arc more comfortable, and they 
are not told why. This is v\hat reintuns for us to doto tind out the Avhy, 
and to make everybody nudm-starid it. 

'I’lie material for working out a bettor state is before us; and the question 
of the nights of Labour is jm'ssing ujion us. We have science biightening 
around us, Avhich may teach us to increase indefinitely our supply of food. A\'c 
have labourers everywhere Avho are as cajiable as any men above them of do¬ 
mestic solicitude, and Avho Avill not be more reckless about a ])rovision for their 
families than gentlemen are, when once the natural affections of the cifizmi- 
jiarent are allowed free scope. W(' have now (by the recent rejK'al of the 
remnant of the Navigation lacA's) complete liberty of commerce. Wc have 
now the best, heads and hearts occupied about this great question of the Rights 
of Labour, Avith impressive Avarnings jiresented to us from abroad, that it can¬ 
not be neglected und<;r a lighter penalty than ruin to all. Is it possible that 
the solution should not be found ( This solution may jirobably be the central 
fact of the next period of Ilritish history; and tlii'n, better than now, it may 
be seen that in preparation for it lies the chief interest of the preceding Thirty 
Years’ Pi'ace. 
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The Lists generally show the corapositioo of the Cabinet at the opening of the Parliamentary Session, but not always, espenallr m the cases of mdiridusl changes. Where the columns are blank 
it IS to be understood tliat there have been no changes. f 1ms is merely a change of title, ojnsequent on the death of Lord CasUereagb's father. 
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